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THE   SECOND   EDITION, 


Thb  basis  of  the  present  edition  of  Tennemann^s  Manual  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson's 
translation,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1832.  Since  that  time  a  revised 
edition  of  the  original  work  has  been  published  at  Leipzic,  and 
M.  Cousin  has  issued  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  his  ^rench 
version.    Both  these  have  been  carefully  consulted  and  compared. 

Mr.  Johnson,  though  entitled  to  commendation  on  the  score 
of  elegance  and  perspicuity,  is  open  to  the  charge  of  inaccu- 
racy. This  might  be  expected :  few  men  were  competent  to  such 
a  task  at  that  period.  Kow,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
JSngland  has  become  familiar  with  the  German  mind,  through 
the  many  valuable  philosophioal  works  and  translations  which 
have  appeared  or  become  accessible  during  the  last  twenty  years ; 
and  most  of  the  recondite  terms  have  received  conventional 
renderings.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  however,  it  is  still 
no  easy  task  to  give  at  once  a  readable  and  accurate  English  ren- 
dering of  German  Metaphysics.  The  translator's  ofBcc  is  at  no  time 
a  sinecure.  He  has  to  retain  the  author's  thoughts,  and  at  the 
sametime  to  clothe  them  in  appropriate  diction,  in  a  sometimes 
widely  diverging  dialect.  These  remarks  apply  with  two-fold 
force  to  Scientific  works.  The  subtlety  of  the  German  tongue, 
and  thought  renders  it  nearly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  every 
Shade  of  expression.  Indeed,  the  only  chance  of  correctly  inter«* 
|>retmg  many  of  their  peculiar  phrases  is  by  coining  new  words 
or  enlisting  them  from  foreign  hmguages. 

Tennemann,  being  himself  a  Kantian,  naturally  views  the 
History  of  Philosophy  with  a  Kantian  bias.  Hence,  the  reader 
would  do  well  to  acquire  some  previous  acquaintance  with  Kant's 
principles  and  terminology,  by  consulting  the  sections  on  his 
Philosophy  at  page  400  and  seq.  (§  388-395.^  With  the  view  of 
further  elucidation,  an  explanatory  vocabulary  of  some  of  the 
prindpal  Kantian  expressions  is  subjoined  at  page  viL 
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The  revision  of  Johnson's  text,  was,  however,  only  a  portion 
of  the  editor's  task.  Besides  having  to  incorporate  the  additions 
given  hy  Professor  Wendt  in  the  last  edition  of  the  original 
work,  he  has  continued  the  development  of  German  philosophy 
to  its  latest  manifestation, — 'the  Will's  Phases'  of  Schopenhauer 
and  Plancke.  He  has  also  given  ^  view  of  the  latest  divarica- 
tions of  the  New  Hegelian  l^hool,  as  exemplified  in  Strauss  and 
Feuerhach.  Manv  valuable  additions  have  been  furnished  by 
Carriere's  Buch  aer  WtUweisheiL  and  some,  particularly  the  sec- 
tions on  Italian,  Russian,  and  Swedo-Danish  philosophy,  by 
Blakey's  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

It  remained  also  for  the  editor  to  introduce  several  systems 
which  have  recently  obtained  currency  in  the  empire  of 
thought.  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  a  man  of  too  remark- 
able a  mould,  and  his  mtem  too  original,  to  be  overlooked 
in  a  work  ][Mrofessing  to  develope  the  psycholoj^cal  manifesta- 
tions of  human  nature.  The  science  of  Animal  Ma^etism 
too,  is  now  so  well  authenticated,  and  has  already  disclosed 
such  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man, 
that  it  was  incumoent  on  the  editor  to  ^ve  some  account  of  it. 
'  The  French  School  of  Mystical  Socialism  which  has  arisen 
ivithin  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  y^ars,  claimed  especial  notice 
from  the  important  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  political 
condition  of  modem  Europe.  Charles  Fourier  was  a  genins  of 
too  rare  a  flight,  and  too  penetrating  a  cast,  to  be  sdtogether 
passed  over.  A  short  section  has  been  added,  insuflicient  to  do 
justice  to  his  merits,  and  perhaps  defects.  The  works  of  Pierre 
jjeroux  and  Oomte  have  also  received  some  little  of  the  notice 
which  their  merits  and  influence  deserve. 

Some  original  matter  has  been  added  on  the  Idealistic'  and 
inductive  or  Empirical  Schools,  which  have  lately  stood  forth 
and  measured  their  strength  in  England ;  also  chapters  on  the 
American  contributions  to  Philosophy,  and  on  the  disputed 
science  of  Phrenology. 

It  has  long  been  the  distinction  of  England  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  invention,  improvement,  and  application  of  whatever  is 
practical  and  useful;  but  she  has,  at  the  same  time,  laboured 
under  the  reproach  that,  through  a  spirit  of  stolid  finality,  she 
has  been  dn^gging  in  the  rear  of  Continental  Europe  in  the 
sublimer  walks  of  science.  We  trust  it  will  be  so  no  more ;  and 
that,  theoretically  as  well  as  practicallyi  she  will  vindicate  her 
proper  place  among  the  nationc{. 

J.  R.  At 
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The  most  remarkable  division  of  the  human  mind,  in 
Kant's  system  is,  that  into : 

Vtfwvmfim  The  Intuitional  Faculty,  or  Reason,  which  he  divides 
into  theoretical  and  practical,  and  which  gives  birth  to  Ideas, 
(/«fee»)  the  highest  perceptions  of  the  mind,  which  are  innate« 
but  stimulate  into  action  by  Experience. 

Vtntand,  understanding  or  Intellect;  also  divided  into  theore- 
tioal  and  practical;  the  parent  of  Conceptions  or  Notions 
(Beariffe},  which  are  the  generalizations  of  Thought,  and 
mediate  representations  of  things.  They  are  divided  into 
conceptions  derived  from  Experience,  and  conceptions  de- 
rived from  the  Understanding  itsell 

tinder  the  operations  of  the  mind  we  find  the  following 


Afuchauun^f  rendered,  in  this  edition,  by  Intuitional  and  Sensar 
tional  Perception,  gives  immediate  representations  of  things. 

Vontellunff,  Representation  (the  Greek  ^ayraaui),  applies  to 
Lituitional  and  Sensational  Perceptions,  and  also  to  con- 
ceptions which  are  their  generalizations. 

ErhenrUnUs,  Cognition,  representing  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  Intellect  bearing  on  the  object  presented  by  Sensational 
and  Intuitional  Perception. 

GtfuM  has  been  translated  Emotion  and  Feeling. 

Wissen.    Science ;  sometimes  Knowledge,  but  never  Cognition. 

'  A  m^ked  feature  of  Kant's,  and  indeed  of  all  modem 
German  philosophv,  is  the  division  of  the  universe  of  things 
into  Subjective  and  Objective. 

The  Suhfeetive  impUes  the  internal  individual  element,  in  percep- 
tion, feeling,  and  knowledge.  It  must  be  referred  to  its 
centre  and  source  ;—I>as  Joh,  transhited  the  E70,  I  or  Me, 
implying  the  Percipient  Self-hood. 

The  Objective  is  the  externally-caused  element  in  our  perception 
and  knowled^,  derivable  from  the  Nicht-l^^^tm-Ego;  or 
in  plain  Knglish,  from  without 
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Another  broad  distinction  in  the  Transcendental  School  is 
that  between 

Iku  SetfUy  translated  Euef  or  Being,  and  signifymg  bare,  empty 
Existence,  admitting  of  no  predicates;  and 

Daa  Weaen,  Real  concrete  Existence,  or  Essence  manifested  in 
Qualified  or  Conditional  Nature. 

J)as  Werden.  The  Esse  in  a  state  of  action,  t.  e.  active  Exist- 
ence ;  differing  from  it  as  dynamical  from  static  electricity. 

A»  Absolute,  the  Absolute,  explains  itself  as  the  contrast  to  the 
Jtdativej  and  implies  the  Ground  and  Beal  Principal  and 
Basis  of  all  things. 

The  editor  has  also  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  coin- 
ing a  few  word»,  in  order  to  giye  an  adequate  rendering  of 
the  author*s  thoughts.    Thus  he  has  translated — 

DenkbarheU,    Thinkableness ;  Capacity  of  being  thought. 

Erkennt,  Cognized  ;  (a  word  for  which  we  have  the  sanction  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton.) 

TdeoUgisch  =  Tdeologieal,  The  science  of  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends.    Final  Causes. 

Apodiktik  =  Apodiktik,    Demonstration. 

Pädagogik  =  Pädagogik,    The  Science  of  Education. 

MitKetik  =  .Esthetics,    Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Propädeutik  =  PropcedeuUk,    Introductory  Preoaration 

Moment  =  MoTntentum.  Thk  term  was  borrowed  from  Mechanics 
by  Hegel  (See  his  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  vol  3,  p.  104,  ed. 
1841).  He  employs  it  to  denote  the  two  contencung  forces 
which  are  mutually  dependent,  and  whose  contradiction 
forms  an  equation.  Hence  his  formula  Esse  =  Nothing. 
Here  Esse  and  Nothing  are  momentums,  giving  birth  to' 
Werden,  i.e.  Existence.  Thus  the  momentum  contributes  to 
the  same  oneness  of  operation  in  contradictory  forces  that  W€( 
see  in  Mechanics,  amidst  contrast  and  diversity,  in  weight 
and  distance,  in  the  case  of  the  balance.      ' 

Potenz,  Potency  or  degree,  (Schelling^s  term  for  the  Senal 
Order). 
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A  MANUAL 

OF  THE 

HISTOBY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


SECTION  I. 

The  history  of  philosophy,  if  treated  conformably  with 
the  end  in  view,  implies  an  enquiry  regarding  the  concep- 
tion of  the  science,  coupling  with  it  a  view  of  its  contents, 
form,  and  end ;  and  also  of  its  scope,  method,  value,  and 
the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  be  handled.  These 
objects,  together  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
history  of  philosophy,  combined  with  some  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  philosophizing  reason,  afford 
the  contents  of  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  of 
philosophy. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  J.. 

CHABACTEE,  EXTENT,  METHOD,  IMPOETANCE,  DIVISION,  AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY*  OE  THE  HISTOBT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  Character  of  the  JEKstory  of  Philosophy, 

+  Ch.  Leonh.  Reinhold,  On  the  Character  of  the  Histoiy  of  Philo- 
sophy, in  the  Collection  of  Füllebom;  Fase.  I.  (12  fasc.  Jena,  1791-9). 

t  Geo.  Fred.  Dan.  Goess,  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  and  on  the  System  of  Thales,  Erlangen,  1794,  8to.,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  proper  limits  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Leips.  1798, 8vo. 

*  The  titles  of  the  German  and  French  works  are  in  most  instances 
given  in  English,  although  no  translation  may  have  been  published. 
The  reader  will  be  governed  as  to  whether  the  works  are  English  or 
Foreign  by  the  places  where  they  are  printed. 
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t  Chbist.  Aug.  Grohkann,  On  the  Character  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  WiUenberg,  1797,  8vo. 

t  W.  G.  Tbnnemann,  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i,  Leips.  1798, 8vo. 

Dan.  Boethius,  De  idea  Histories  PhilosophisB  rite  formandä,  Upacd, 
1800,  4to. 

t  Pbed.  Aug.  Cabus,  Ohsenrations  towards  a  History  of  Philosophy, 
Leips,  1809. 

t  Ch.  Fred.  Baohmann,  On  Philosophy  and  its  History;  three 
Academic  lectures ;  /ena,  1811,  8vo.  On  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
second  edition,  remodelled,  with  a  dedication  to  Beinhold,  Jena, 
1820,  8vo. 

t  Christ.  Aug.  Brandis,  On  the  Character  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, Copenhagen,  1816,  8vo. 

t  H.  Ritter,  Introduction  to  his  History  of  Philosophy  (contained 
in  voL  i.  of  Bitter's  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  by  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  4  vols.  8vo.  Oa/ord  and  London,  Bohn,  1838-1846.) 

2.  Man,  fipom  the  constitution  of  his  reason,  strives  after 
systematic  completeness  in  his  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently seeks  ito  attain  to  a  science  of  the  ultimate  principles 
and  latos  of  nature  amd  freedom,  as  also  of  their  mutual  rela^ 
tions.  In  the  first  instance  he  is  impelled  in  this  course  by 
a  blind  instinct,  without  duly  appreciating  the  problem 
and  office  of  reason ;  and  knows  not  in  what  way,  by  what 
means,  or  to  what  extent  the  end  is  to  be  attained.  Gra- 
dually his  efforts  become  more  enlightened,  and  are  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  progressive  development  of 
self-knowledge  through  the  reason.  This  effort  of  reflection 
is  named  the  act  of  philosophizing. 

3.  Various  attempts  of  thinkers  result  from  this  endea- 
vour to  approximate  to  this  Idea  of  reason,  or  to  realize  it  in 
thought.  These  attempts  differ  more  or  less  from  each 
other  as  regards  their  principles,  method,  logical  conse- 
quence, their  result,  and  the  scope  and  general  character  of 
tneir  objects.  The  thinking  reason  developes  itself  in  con- 
formity to  its  own  law  in  these  attempts,  which,  when  they 
present  themselves  in  a  perfectly  scientific  form,  are  entitled 
Fhilosophical  Systems.  The  value  of  these  svstems  naturally 
varies  according  to  the  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  and  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  several  speculators,  and  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived. 

'  Weiller,  Kajet.  Uher  das  Verhältniss  der  Philos.  Versuche  zur 
PhiloB.  (Schulschrift,  1812)  in  dem  zweit.  Bd.  der  akad.  Beden  und 
Abhandlungen,  1822, 8vo. 
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4.  But  tlie  development  of  human  reason  is  not  called 
forth  without  external  excitement;  it  is  consequently  de- 
pendent on  external  causes,  since  its  activity  is  either 
favoured  or  impeded  by  the  various  impulses  it  receives 
from  without. 

5.  The  history  of  philosophy  consists,  in  fact,  in  the  chro* 
nicling  of  the  multifarious  efforts  to  realize  this  Idea  of  rea» 
son  as  regards  substance  and  form.  It  shews  how  these 
efforts  sprang  from  the  development  of  reason,  and  how 
they  were  promoted  or  checked  by  external  causes  in  endea« 
Touring  to  give  a  footing  to  philosophy  as  a  science. 

6.  The  material  with  which  the  history  of  philosophy  has 
to  deal  is  mtemal  and  external.  The  mtemat  or  immediate 
material  comprises,  in  the  first  place,  the  continued  applied^ 
tion  of  reason  to  the  investigation  of  the  idtimate  principles 
and  laws  of  Nature  and  Liberty;  for  the  act  of  philosophi* 
zing  consists  in  this.  And  here  great  distinctions  are  to  be 
traced  in  regard  to  subject  and  object,*  to  the  extensive  ap- 
plication and  intensive  force  of  the  philosophizing  energy, — 
to  internal  aims  and  motives  (noble  or  interested)  as  also  to 
external  causes  and  occasions.  This  material  comprises, 
secondly ;  the  products  of  the  act  of  philosophizing,  or  the 
philosophical  Opinions,  Methods,  and  Systems,  which  are  quite 
as  manifold  as  the  efforts  from  which  they  proceed.  The 
reason  obtains,  through  these  means,  contiuually,  more 
genuine  materials  for  philosophy  as  a  science,  as*  weU  as 
rules  and  principles  for  the  welding  of  the  same  into  a 
scientific  whole,  oesides  Maxims  to  direct  our  search  for 
Philosophy.  Thirdly,  it  comprehends  the  development  of  the 
Beason,  as  the  organ  of  philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
impulse  of  reason  to  spontaneous  research  according  to  fixed 
laws,  by  means  of  an  internal  instinct  and  external  occasions. 
In  this  development  wiU  be  traced  the  gradual  progress 
manifested  by  individuals,  by  nations,  and  the  thinking 

I  The  philosophical  signification  of  subject  and  ohjedy  in  German 
Hetftphysics,  may  be  popularly  defined  as  identical  with  spirit  or  mind, 
i.e.  the  percipient,  and  nature,  or  the  thing  perceived.  In  a  strict 
sense  the  subject  is  the  Ego,  or  percipient.  Which  may  become  its  own 
object,  as  the  Me^  as  well  as  other  things.  Schelling  and  Hegel  identify 
the  subject  and  object  {Identitätslehre),  but  Kant  drew  a  marked  line  of 
«eparatloii  between  them. — See  Preface. 
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portion  of  mankind;  thus  constitutiüg  an  important  anthro- 
pological phase  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  history  of  philosophical  systems  does  not  amount  to  a  history 
qf  philosophy. 

7.  The  external  material  consists  in  those  causes,  events, 
and  circumstances,  which  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
development  of  philosophic  reason,  and  the  character  of  its 
produce.  Amongst  these  we  may  enumerate:  first,  the 
individuality  of  the  philosopher;  i.  e.  the  degree,  the  relation, 
end  the  tendency  of  their  intellectual  powers,  the  sphere  of 
their  thoughts  and  lives,  the  interests  that  governed  them, 
and  even  their  moral  character.  Secondly  may  be  noticed, 
the  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  this  individuality, 
such  as  the  character  and  the  degree  of  mental  cultivation 
of  their  respective  countries,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age, 
and,  more  remotely  perhaps,  the  climate  and  constitution  of 
the  country,^  education,  political  government,  religion,*  and 
language.*  In  the  third  place  we  majr  enumerate  the 
influence  of  individuals  (through  the  medium  of  admiration 
and  imitation  of  their  example)  on  the  interests,  the  tendency, 
the  peculiar  objects,  the  shape,  and  method  of  succeeding 
researches .  Tlus  influence  is  variously  modified  according  to 
the  intellectual  character,  to  the  consideration  and  celebrity 
of  the  schools  that  were  established,  and  according  to  writ- 
ings, their  form  and  contents.     (Bacon,  Locke,  Leibnitz.) 

8.  The  form  of  the  history  of  philosophy  consists  in  the 
suitable  arrangement  of  these  two  classes  of  materials,  so  as 
to  make  one  scientific  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  result  is 
modified,  partly  by  the  end  of  history  in  general,  and  partly 
by  the  special  end  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  . 

9.  History,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  is  distinguished,  as 
respects /orw,  from  mere  annals  and  memoirs,  &c.,  by  the 
concatenation  of  events  and  their  scientific  exposition ;  i.  e. 
the  laws  that  govern  their  development. 

*  On  the  influence  of  climate  and  country  on  thought,  see  Hebder's 
Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man.  An  English  translation,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  appeared  in  1803. 

•^  For  the  influence  of  religion  on  philosophy,  see  Pe.  v.  Schlegel's 
Philosophy  of  History.     A  translation  by  Robertson,  Bohu,  1850. 

Pabst's  Der  Mensch  und  seine  Geschichte,  8vo.  Wien,  1847. 
»  3  For  the  influence  of  Language  on  philosophy,  see  W.  v.  Humboldt's 
Sprachwissenschaft,  1  vol.  4to.  Berlin,  1848. 
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10.  To  enable  the  history  of  philosophy  to  satisfy  an 
enlightened  curiosity,  not  merely  a  vain  and  idle  one,  its 
object  ought  to  be  thoroughly  to  explore,  through  its  con- 
tinual alternations  of  improvement  and  declension,  the  pro- 
gress of  a,  philosophic  spirit,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
philosophy  as  a  science.  This  end  cannot  be  attained  by  a 
mere  acquaintance  with  historic  facts,  but  rather  by  contem- 
plating their  mutual  dependence,  and  connecting  their  causes 
and  effects. 

11.  The  efforts  of  philosophic  reason  are  internal  to  the 
mind ;  but  by  their  publication,  and  the  influence  they  exert 
on  the  world  without,  they  assume  the  character  and  enter 
into  the  combinations  of  estemal  facts.  The  facts,  therefore, 
which  form  a  groundwork  for  the  history  of  philosophy  may 
be  regarded  as  both  external  and  internal;  because,  1st. 
They  stand  in  connection  with  chronology,  as  successive  or 
contemporaneous  events.  2dly.  They  have  their  external 
effects  and  causes.  3dly.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  developing  themselves  in  a 
variety  of  combinations  and  mutual  relations.  4thly.  They 
have  reference  to  an  object  of  the  reason. 

12.  The  formal  character,  therefore,  of  a  history  of  philo- 
sophy wiQ  be  modified  according  to  the  above  four-fold 
relation,  and  by  its  proper  end,  which  is  to  demonstrate  at 
once  circumstantially  and  with  a  scientific  view,  the  causes 
of  every  revolution,  and  its  consequences. 

Observation.  The  circumstantial  account  does  not  consist  merely  in  a 
cbronological  statement  of  a  series  of  facts,  but  assumes  such  a  series 
as  its  text  and  groundwork.  It  is  very  compatible  with  a  scientific 
character  in  the  history  of  philosophy;  at  the  same  time  that  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  a  history  of  philosophy  is  not  philosophy  itself. 
See  the  work  of  Grohmann  cited  above,  at  the  head  of  §  2. 

13.  Consequently,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  the  science 
which  details  the  efforts  of  the  human  reason  to  realise  the 
idea  of  philosophy,  by  exhibiting  them  in  their  mutual 
dependency :  it  is  a  scientific  exposition  of  facts  illustrating 
the  gradual  development  of  philosophy,  as  a  science. 

Observation,  There  is  a  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  mankind,  the  history  of  the  cultiva- 
tisn  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  history  of  the  sciences.  The 
biogntphy  of  philosophers,  the  examination  of  their  writings,  the  fltate- 
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ment  of  their  opinions,  and  the  bibliographical  history  of  philosophy  in 
general,  are  either  preliminary  lights  and  aids>  or  constituent  parts,  of 
the  history  of  philosophy. 

II.  Comprehemiveness  and  Commencement  of  the  History  of 

FhilosopJiy. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  at  the  head  of  §  2,  t  Bcebob 
RiiSBBioH,  on  the  Antiquity  of  Philosophy,  and  the  character  of  this 
Science,  translated  from  the  Danish  into  German  by  J.  Amb.  Mabkussen; 
Copenh.  1803,  8vo. 

14.  The  history  of  philosophy  does  not  affect  to  compre- 
hend all  the  ideas,  hypotheses,  and  caprices  which  have 
found  a  place  in  minds  addicted  to  philosophic  researches ; 
such  an  attempt  would  be  equally  impracticable  and  unpro- 
fitable. The  only  philosophic  opinions  which  deserve  to  be 
recorded  are  those  which  may  claim  to '  be  so  for  their 
originality,  their  intrinsic  worth,  or  their  influence  in  their 
own  and  subsequent  epochs. 

15.  It  must  be  granted  that  philosophy  has  had  a  hegm' 
mn^,  because  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  superior  degree  of 
energy  and  activity  in  the  reason,  which  must  have  been 
preceded  by  an  inferior.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
history  of  philosophy  should  embrace  all  its  first  efforts,  or 
ascend  up  to  the  very  cradle  of  our  species.  This  is,  in  &ct, 
its  point  of  contact  with  the  history  of  humanity  and, of  the 
human  understanding.  See  the  so-called  JPhihsophia  ante" 
diluviam^a, 

16.  No  sufficient  reason  has  been  alleged  to  induce  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Primitive  Philosophic  People, 
with  whom  philosophy  might  be  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced, and  from  whom  all  philosophic  knowledge  might 
have  emanated;  for  an  aptness  to  philosophise  is  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  and  has  not  been  reserved  exclusively 
for  any  one  people.  The  very  hypothesis  of  such  a  people 
would  remove  only  one  step  farther  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  philosophy.  Wor  must  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  science  the  symbolical  notions  of  some  of  the  earlier 
races,  which  did  not  as  yet  clearly  apprehend  and  grasp 
their  objects  with  a  full  consciousness. 

Observation,  The  idea  of  a  Primitive  Philosophic  People  is  founded: 
Ist.  On  the  hypothesis  that  all  instruction  came  by  revelation.  2ndly. 
In  the  tendency  of  the  understanding  to  refer  correspondent  facts  to  the 
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same  ori^n.  Srdly.  In  the  attempt  to  render  certain  doctrines  more 
venerable  by  their  high  antiquity.  The  general  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  indolence  natural  to  human  nature,  and  the  habit  of  confoundiug 
opinions  which  have  a  semblance  of  philosophy  with  philosophy  itself. 
The  writers  who  haye  devoted  themselves  to  the  critical  examination  of 
history  with  a  theological  view,  have  declared  the  Hebrews  to  be  the 
primitive  race;  others  (like  Plessing)  the  Egyptians;  and  these  last 
have  recently  (since  the  writings  of  Fred.  Schlegel),  been  displaced  by 
the  Hindoos. 

17*  Although  we  discover  in  every  people  the  traces  of 
philosophic  thinking,  nevertheless  this  general  disposition 
does  not  appear  to  have  developed  itself  in  all  in  an  equal 
degree :  nor  has  philosophy  among  all  attained  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  science.  In  general,  it  seems  as  if  nature  em- 
ployed the  mental  cultivation  of  one  nation  as  the  means  of 
cultivating  others,  and  accorded  only  to  ^^few  the  distinction 
of  origindity  in  philosophizing.  Consequently,  all  nations 
have  not  an  equal  claim  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  this 
science.  The  first  belongs  to  tnose  among  whom  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  originally  aided  by  a  slight  external  impulse, 
has  felt  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  advance  to  independent 
researches,  and  to  gain  ground  in  the  paths  of  science ;  the 
second  belongs  to  such  as,  without  possessing  so  much  origi- 
nality and  spontaneous  exertion,  have  adopted  philosophic 
ideas  from  others, — ^have  made  them  their  own,  and  thereby 
exerted  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  philosophy. 

18.  The  Greeks  are  the  nation  whose  originality  of  genius 
has  created  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  science.  In  fact, 
although  they  were  dependent  for  part  of  their  first  civiliza- 
tion on  other  nations,  and  have  received  from  foreigners 
certain  materials  and  incitements  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
we  can  perceive  that  they  evinced  themselves  a  lively  and 
sincere  interest  in  the  investigations  of  reason,  and  among 
them  this  curiosity  assumed  a  scientific  character,  and  im- 
parted the  same  to  the  language  itself.  It  is  among  the 
Greeks,  then,  that  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  truly  philo- 
sophic spirit  united  to  literature  and  good  taste,  and  a 
a  sdentinc  spirit  of  investigation  which  centered  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Nature  of  Man ;  which  direction  also  was 
easily  able  to  lead  back  the  spirit  of  research  from  its  wan- 
derings to  the  true  source  of  philosophic  inquiry — r^vwdt, 
eeavTop,    To  this  succeeded  the  desire  of  investigating  to 
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the  end  and  consolidating  these  first  bases  of  study  (the 
origin  this  of  scepticism)  ;  and  at  length  ensued  the  forma^ 
tion  of  a  philosophic  language  and  method.  "We  have  more- 
over positive  and  certain  testimonies  to  enable  us  to  follow, 
on  grounds  altogether  historical,  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  philosophic  literature  of  this  nation.  "We  may  add 
that  the  philosophy,  and  in  general,  the  science  of  the 
Greeks,  naturally  combine  and  form  a  whole  with  those  of 
more  recent  nations. 

19.  The  Orientals,  prior  to  the  Greeks  in  point  of  anti- 
quity and  the  date  of  their  civilization,  never  attained  to 
tne  same  eminence,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to 
judge.  Their  doctrines  were  constantly  invested  with  the 
character  of  Bevelation,  diversified  by  the  imagination  under 
a  thousand  different  aspects.  Even  among  the  Hindoos 
they  wear  a  form  altogether  mystical  and  symbolical.  It 
was  the  genius  of  these  nations  to  clothe  in  the  colours 
of  the  fancy  the  convictions  of  the  reason,  and  a  certain 
number  of  speculative  notions,  more  or  less  capriciously 
conceived,  in  order  to  render  them  perceptible;  without 
troubling  themselves  to  examine  the  operations  of  reason 
and  its  principles;  with  its  movements  progressive  and 
retrograde.  The  notions  respecting  the  Deity,  the  world, 
and  mankind,  which  these  nations  incontestably  entertained, 
were  not,  with  them,  the  causes  nor  the  consequences  of 
any  true  philosophy.  Their  climate,  their  political  consti- 
tution, and  despotic  governments,  with  the  institution  of 
castes,  were  often  obstacles  to  the  free  development  of  the 
mind.  Besides,  the  history  of  these  nations  continues  still 
to  be  involved  in  obscurity ;  there  is  a  want  of  positive  and 
certain  information ;  and  the  relation  their  intellectual  pro- 
gress bears  to  the  history  of  philosophy  cannot  as  yet  be 
sufficiently  ascertained. 

Observation,  There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  characters,  and  on  the  causes  of  their  diversity,  in  the  work  of 
f  J.  Aug.  Eberhard,  entitled  the  Spirit  of  Primitive  Christianity,  vol. 
i,  p.  63,  sqq.  What  is  generally  understood  by  the  Barbaric  philosophy? 
See  Diog.  Laert.  1, 1,  sqq. 

20.  The  true  commencement,  therefore,  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  must  be  sought  among  the  Greeks,  and  par- 
ticularly at  that  epoch  when,  by  the  progress  of  imagination 
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and  nnderstandnig,  the  activity  of  the  reason  had  attained 
a  high  degree  of  development :  an  epoch  when  the  minds 
of  men,  become  more  independent  of  religion,  poetrj,  and 
politics,  applied  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  truth, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  rational  knowledge.  This  state 
of  things  may  be  referred  to  the  epoch  of  Thales.  The 
different  directions  and  forms  which,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  this  spirit  of  philosophic  research  assumed,  and  the 
effects  of  every  kind  which  it  produced,  derived,  through 
different  channels,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  modems,  consti- 
tute the  province  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Observation.  The  definition  of  the  true  limits  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  has  only  of  late  become  an  object  of  inquiry;  (the  system  of 
ethnography,  or  partial  histories  of  particular  nations  opposing  itself  to 
anything  like  a  precise  limitation,)  and  even  yet  there  is  nothing  satis- 
factorily determined  on  this  point ;  only  Tiedemann  would  exclude  the 
Orientals.  The  reasons  assigned  on  the  other  hand  by  f  CaBus, 
Thoughts  on  the  Histoiy  of  Philosophy,  p.  143,  and  f  Baohmann,  On 
Philosophy  and  its  History,  and  the  same  author.  Dissert  Philos.  de 
peceatis  Tennemanni  in  historift  Philosophi»,  Jence,  1814,  4to.,  fail  to 
prove  that  they  necessarily  belong  to  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  interest  attaches  to  the  investigation  of  their  doctrines,  but  we 
must  distinguish  well  between  this  and  the  proper  interest  of  the  history 
of  philosophy.  On  the  whole,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  preface  the 
statement  of  Greek  philosophy  by  a  brief  review  of  the  philosophic  and 
religious  opinions  of  the  principal  nations  who,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  have  had  relations  with  the  Greeks. 

III.  Method. 

Consult,  besides  the  works  cited  before  (J  2),  t  Chbist.  Garvb,  De 
ratione  scribendi  historiam  PhilosophisB,  Lips.  1768,  4 to.  and  Legen- 
dorum  veterum  prsecepta  nonnulla  et  exemplum.  Lips.  1770,  4to.  both 
contained  in  Fulleborn*s  Collection,  etc.  Fasiculi  xi,  xii. 

t  Geo.  Gust.  Pullbborn,  Plan  of  a  History  of  Philosophy,  in  the  iv. 
Ease,  of  his  Collection;  and,  t  What  is  meant  by  a  representation  of: 
the  Spirit  of  Philosophy?  Fasc.  v. 

t  Christ.  Weissi,  On  the  Method  of  treating  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Universities^  Leips,  1800. 

21.  The  Method,  determined  by  the  end  of  the  science 
(§10),  consists  in  the  rules  agreeably  to  which  the  materials 
ought  to  be  investigated,  collected,  prepared,  and  combined 
to  form  a  whole. 

22.  The  materials  for  .the  history  of  philosophy  may  be 
either  accidentally  met  with,  or  methodically  investigated. 
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In  the  latter  case  we  ought  to  inquire  especially  what  are 
the  authorities,  and  what  should  be  the  procedure  of  a  well- 
directed  research.  The  sources  to  which  we  may  have 
recourse  are  of  two  sorts ;  the  works  themselves  of  philoso- 
phers which  have  descended  to  us ;  and  the  notices  afforded 
by  other  writers  concerning  the  lives  and  the  doctrines  of 
these  philosophers;  testimonies,  the  authenticity  and  pro- 
bability of  which  should  be  critically  examined.  The  less 
that  any  philosopher  has  written,  or  the  less  his  writings 
have  been  preserved,  the  more  we  should  seek  to  collect 
information  from  other  authors ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  necessary  it  becomes  to  be  cautious  in  our  adoption 
of  such  information.^  When  only  fragments  remain,  it  is 
well  to  consider  them  .not  only  philosophically  but  philo- 
logically. 

23.  Besides  collecting  the  propositions  of  philosophers, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  study  theu-  true  sense,  their  extent, 
their  origin,  and  their  mutual  connection,"  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  assume  the  true  point  of  view  in  which  the 
philosopher  himself  stood,  and  to  appreciate  the  merit  of 
his  labours,  without  exaggeration,  and  without  injustice. 
The  means  to  this  end  are  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  his 
contemporaries,  with  the  idioms  of  the  language,  and  the 
course  of  men's  ideas  at  that  time ;  as  well  as  a  comparison 
of  different  authorities  and  testimonies  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining their  credibility.  In  order  to  attain  to  a  faithful 
and  true  representation  of  the  meaning  and  the  merit  of 
different  phüosophical  systems,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  we  should  compare  one  philosophical  doctrine  with 
analogous  ones,  whether  contemporary  or  posterior;  that 
we  should  determine  with  care  its  points  ot  approximation 
and  divergency ;  that  we  should  investigate  its  place  in  the 
general  system  of  its  author,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  led  to  this  doctrine;  in  which  par- 
ticular, care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  internal 
principles  and  external  causes. 

24.  The  management  of  the  materials  thus  critically 

*  See  H.  KuHNHABDT;  De  fide  historicoram  recte  8estimand&  in  Hist. 
Philosophiae.    Heimat  1796,  4to. 

2  Apply  this,  for  example,  to  «the  naturoi  convenienter  vivere  of  the 
Stoics^  and  their  aKaraXiplficu 
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analyzed,  demands  a  paarticular  care  in  the  choice  of  expres- 
sion; particularly  in  the  case  of  technical  terms,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  render  with  perspicuity ;  without,  however, 
giving  them  too  foreign  an  air  and  character,  e.  g.  the  i^is, 
hdbituSj  of  Chrysippus.  From  the  connection  of  these  mate- 
rials, it  will  result  fix)m  that  chronological  and  systematic 
dependency  of  which  we  have  spoken  (§  2),  and  especially 
from  their  ^uit  relation  to  the  Waal  ohject  and  end  of  the 
understandiog  (§  3). 

ObservcOion,  The  partioalar  ends  contemplated  m  roeh  a  work  may 
justify  a  eertam  diyersity  in  the  manner  and  method  of  it;  and  may 
help  to  resolve  the  question  (according  to  circumstances)  whether  it 
should  be  accompanied  or  not  by  criticism. 

25.  In  combining  these  materials  into  a  whole  it  is  neces- 
sary to  direct  an  earnest  and  constant  attention  to  the 
development  of  reason,  and  to  the  progressive  advancement 
of  the  science  of  reason.  With  this  view  we  should  establish 
points  of  repose,  consisting  in  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
which  ought  not  merely  to  enable  the  reader  the  better  to 
glance  over  the  work,  but  should  offer  a  clearer  view  of  the 
whole,  and  of  the  mutual  relation  of  its  parts. 

Observation.  The  ethnographical  method,  which  prevailed  up  to  the 
time  of  Tiedemann,  is  useM  for  a  collection  of  the  materials  proper  for 
a  general  or  special  history  of  philosophy;  but  will  not  form  such  a 
history  itself. 

26.  Assuming  the  above  principle,  it  is  required,  to  con- 
stitute distinct  epochs :  1st.  That  a  sensible  progress  should 
have  taken  place  in  the  improvement  of  reason,  and  that 
new  lights  and  new  principles  should  have  been  introduced 
into  philosophy  itself,  influencing  the  scientific  combination 
of  acquired  knowledge.  2dly.  That  great  external  events 
should  have  had  a  powerful  and  lasting  influence  over  phi- 
losophy.* 

27.  Three  principal  periods  may  be  defined  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  First  period :  Comprising  an  account  of  the 
free  efforts  of  the  Eeason  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  first 
principles,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  freedom  of  wiU  and 
action ;  without  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  method  most 
conducive  to  such  knowledge: — Chreeh  and  Boman  phUosO' 

>  Dak.  Bobihius,  De  prseeipuis  Philosophi»  epochis.  Lond.  1800, 4to. 
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jphy.  Second  period:  Efforts  of  the  Eeason  towards  tbe 
same  end,  but  under  tbe  influence  of  a  principle  superior 
to  itself,  derived  from  Eeyelation :  subsequently,  an  impulse 
to  free  itself  from  any  imposed  restraint;  followed  by  a 
fresh  subjugation  to  another  arbitrary  formulary ;  a  spirit 
exclusively  dialectic,  to  which  the  freer  Mysticism  opposed 
itself:  —  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Third  period: 
Fresh  and  independent  exertions  towards  the  discovery  of 
first  principles;  and  combination  of  all  human  knowledge 
in  a  more  complete  and  systematic  form ;  an  epoch  remark- 
able for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  contributed  to  investi- 
gate, found,  and  define  the  principles  of  philosophy  as  a 
science. — Modem  Philosophy, 

Eruo,  in  his  histoiy  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  p.  28,  admite  only  two 
divisions,  those  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy.  He  assumes  as  the 
line  of  demarcation,  the  decline  of  government,  manners,  arts^  and 
sciences^  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

IV.  Importance  of  this  History, 

+  Fb.  Ant.  Zimmermann,  Dissertation  on  the  Utility  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  Heidelb.  1786,  4to. 

t  Geo.  Gust.  Fullebobn,  Some  general  Deductions  from  the  Hist, 
of  Philosophy,  in  his  collection,  Paac  iv.  and.  On  certain  Advantages 
resulting  from  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Pasc.  xi. 

t  H.  RiTTEE,  On  the  advancement  of  Philosophy  through  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  (a  supplement  to  his  work.  On  the  Influence  of 
Descartes),  Leipa,  1816, 8vo. 

28.  K  philosophy  may  claim  the  highest  interest,  as  the 
most  elevated  of  human  sciences,  its  history,  for  the  same 
reason,  ought  to  possess  a  great  importance.  Whoever  is 
interested  in  philosophy  ought  not  to  he  ignorant  of  its 
history  and  progress. 

29.  The  history  of  philosophy,  besides,  possesses  a  scien- 
tific merit  peculiar  to  itself;  it  disposes  the  mind  to  a  free 
and  independent  thought,  ftimishes  it  with  useM  results 
respecting  the  proper  method  to  be  followed,  renders  it 
more  .sensible  to  its  aberrations,  with  their  causes  and 
consequences,  and  thereby  furnishes  a  valuable  assistance 
towards  establishing  rules  for  a  right  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, in  order  to  the  attainment  of  new  lights,  and  dis- 
covery of  fresh  paths :  sources  of  information  indispensable 
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to  pbilosopliy,  so  long  as  it  must  be  Gonsidered  as  in  a  pro« 
gressive  state,  and  not  yet  fully  matured. 

30.  The  history  of  philosophy  has  a  connection  with  all 
the  other  sciences  and  their  history ;  more  especially  with 
the  history  of  Eeligion.  and  of  Mankind,  because  Eeason  is 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and  embraces  the  ultimate  end  of 
all  theoretical  and  practical  employment  of  our  faculties. 

31.  As  a  department  of  study,  such  history  may  mate- 
rially tend  to  unprove  the  mind,  all  the  powers  of  which 
it  exercises  in  the  research  and  exposition  of  the  different 
systems.  Nor  is  it  less  calculatea  to  influence  the  hMU 
of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  the  renunciation  of 
prejudices,  modesty  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  tolerance  of 
the  opinions  of  others ;  its  tendency  is  to  secure  the  mind 
from  exaggerated  admiration,  and  to  moderate  attachment 
to  opinions  received  on  the  faith  of  authority. 

Observation,  On  the  other  hand^  has  not  the  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  its  disadvantages)  What  are  they,  and  how  do  they 
present  themselves  1  Indecision  and  hesitation  of  judgment,  indiifer* 
ence  to  the  truth  and  the  value  of  every  rational  research,  can  only  be 
effects  of  a  light  and  superficial  study,  where  the  diversity  of  opinions 
is  the  only  thing  contemplated,  without  regard  had  to  their  principles; 
where  the  difference  of  doctrines  is  the  only  thing  attended  to,  without 
ascending  to  the  points  of  union  which  they  have  in  common.  Here 
may  be  applied  what  Bacon  says  of  philosophy. 

V.  Different  ways  in  which  the  History  of  Philosophy 
may  be  treated, 

32.  The  history  of  philosophy  divides  itself  into  universal 
and  particular,  accordmg  to  the  extent  of  the  objects  which 
it  may  be  the  author's  design  to  embrace.  The  first  is  the 
statement,  by  facts,  of  the  progress  of  philosophy,  con- 
sidered as  Science  ia  general,  in  the  principal  directions, 
and  the  most  conspicuous  results  of  the  investigations  of 
reason.  This  sort  of  history  embraces  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  of  all  philosophy;  the  most  distinguished 
systems  of  philosophers ;  and  the  progress  which  they  have 
enabled  the  philosophical  sciences  to  make  in  their  several 
departments.  The  second  is  employed  about  instances  of 
the  progress  of  the  philosophizing  reason  confined  within 
certain  limits  of  time  and  place ;  and  limited  to  certain 
particular  directions,  or  certain  special  objects  of  philosophy. 
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Observation,  i*  Cabüs,  Thonghts  on  the  History  of  PhiloBophy» 
p.  106,  defines  the  universal  histoiy  of  philosophy  as,  ''  the  natural 
history  of  human  reason,  its  pursuits  and  productions."  But  he  takes 
this  definition  in  so  loose  a  sense,  that  he  gives  us,  instead,  of  historic 
facts,  nothing  but  a  meagre  and  barren  abstract  of  general  conclusions. 
This  way  of  viewing  the  matter  does  not  answer  the  true  notion  of  a 
histoiy  of  philosophy;  the  second  chapter  of  this  general  introduction 
contains  the  substance  of  it. 

33.  The  universal  history  of  philosophy  may  be  presented 
in  an  abridged  or  a  detailed  form.  The  principle  of  a  good 
abridgment  is  to  present  a  review,  as  complete  as  possible, 
of  aU  the  essential  subjects  of  discussion,  with  a  due  regard 
to  perspicuity  and  brevity.  Truth,  impartiality,  and  con- 
ciseness are  of  course  requisite. 

34.  Agreeably  to  what  has  been  laid  down  (§  32),  we 
may  define  many  kinds  of  particular  histories  of  philosophy ; 
such  as,  1st.  (iVom  a  relation  to  certain  times  or  places ;) 
histories  of  the  philosophy  of  particular  epochs ;  e.  g.  of  the 
ancients,  of  the  middle  ages,  or  of  the  modems ;  with  nume- 
rous subdivisions,  embracing  histories  of  the  philosophy  of 
this  or  that  particular  nation.  2dly.  (From  a  relation  to 
certain  particular  pursuits  or  special  objects  of  philosophy ;) 
histories  of  systems  or  schools,  or  literary  questions,  taken 
separately ;  of  different  philosophical  methods ;  of  the  tech- 
nical language  of  philosophy ;  histories  of  certain  branches 
of  philosophy;  histories  of  certain  philosophical  notions, 
principles,  or  theories..  If  a  particular  philosophical  history 
be  limited  to  one  single  object,  we  have  then  a  special 
historsr-amonography.^         ■*  ^ 

35.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  particular  and 
universal  history.  The.  first  supplies  the  other  with  useful 
and  various  materials ;  but  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  developes 
general  views,  and  affords  lights  for  the  examination  and 
exposition  of  the  particular  details.  Consequently,  they  can 
only  become  perfect  when  united. 

VI.  Various  Bhtories  of  Philosophy. 

36.  The  history  of  philosophy  has  not  been  separately 
treated,  as  a  distinct  science,  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 
They  have  touched  upon  the  subject  only  while  occupied 
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with  the  statement  of  their  own  doctrines,  and  only  so  far 
as  the  points  they  adverted  to  bore  a  relation  to  what  they 
taught  themselves,  in  which  respect  the  critical  judgment 
of  Aristotle  threw  a  light  upon  the  opinions  of  ms  prede- 
cessors. A  collection  of  historic  documents  illustrative  of 
the  gradual  development  of  philosophy,  was  the  first  step 
towards  a  history  of  the  science.  Even  in  modem  times 
the  earliest  attempt  at  this  sort  of  history  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  compilation,  and  the  model  assumed  was  the  work 
of  Diogenes  Laertius.  The  prevailing  notion  of  the  time 
was  that  of  a  primitive  philosophic  race  (§  16),  and  that  all 
philosophy  was  derived  from  revelation ;  the  ethnographical 
method  being  adopted  in  the  execution,  (cf.  §  25,  chs,) 
First  period.  Bayle  awakened  a  spirit  of  investigation  in 
this  kind  of  undertaking ;  Jetc,  Thomasitu  extended  the  circle 
of  study  necessary  to  the  same;  and  Leibnitz  indicated 
what  the  history  of  philosophy  ought  to  be.  Second  period. 
From  Brticlcer  to  Termemawn :  philolo^  and  criticism  im- 
proved the  materials  collected;  some  unperfections  in  the 
works  of  the  preceding  age  were  corrected,  and  the  science 
assumed  more  elevated  pretensions.  Brucker  published 
the  most  complete  work  yet  known,  which,  by  a  laborious 
assemblage  of  documents,  by  the  judiciousness  of  his  re- 
marks, and  particularly  by  what  it  contains  on  the  biography 
of  the  philosophers,  continues  to  be  useful :  but  is  deficient 
in  a  philosophic  spirit.  Qwrlett  and  Tiedemami  pursued  a 
better  method,  and  rendered  great  services  to  its  special 
history.  Prom  Kant  to  our  own  time,  a  zealous  industry 
has  been  applied  to  its  improvement  in  respect  of  theory 
and  method;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  this 
new  sort  of  study  has  suggested,  examination  has  been 
made  of  its  proper  sources  and  principles ;  documents  have 
heen  revised,  and  their  contents  more  ably  stated;  under 
the  influence,  more  or  less  sensible,  of  a  philosophical  spirit 
and  system.^    The  German  nation  has  done  the  most  for 

>  See  a  review  of  the  principal  services  rendered  to  the  history  of 
pkilosophy  since  1780,  in  the  Philosophical  Journal  of  Niethammer, 
1795,  Nos.  viii  and  ix.  Tennemann's  Beview  of  the  Labours  of  the 
Hietoiy  of  Philosophy  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, in  the  Ergänzbl.  der  ÄUg.  Lit.  Z,  1801,  s.  81—147,  and  Cabus, 
Hints  on  the  History  of  Bhilosophy,  Leipa,  1809,  s.  21—00. 
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this  desciiption  of  iiistory,  as  regards  both  its  manner  and 
its  matter ;  but  there  is  still  occasion  for  much  labour  in 
this  extensive  field.  We  still  want  an  exposition,  which 
should  display  the  development  of  philosophy  among  men, 
in  its  totality,  according  to  its  organic  connection;  and 
that  should  fundamentally  pourtray  each  special  original 
system  as.a  member  of  this  structure. 

VII.  BMiograpHy  of  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

37.  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  the  works  relative 
to  the  historjr  of  philosophy  in  general  and  in  particular. 
"We  shall  particularize  the  writings  on  individual  subjects, 
as  they  shall  come  under  consideration.  The  works  on 
the  universal  history  of  philosophy  may  be  arranged  under 
five  heads:  (a)  Treatises  on  its  Literature  and  Method, 
(h)  Collections,  (e)  Miscellanies,  (d)  Detailed  histories. 
(e)  Outlines. 

(a)  Bibliographical  Treatises. 

J.  JoNSiüB,  De  scriptorifoas  Hist.  Pfailosopbic»,  libri  !▼,  Franco/. 
1659. — Recogniti  et  ad  pnesentem  «tatem  usque  perducti,  cura  J. 
Chb.  Dorn,  Jen.  1716,  8va 

f  J.  Ä.in)B.  Obti/Off,  Bibliographical  Manual  of  the  Histoxy  of 
Philosophy,  Erlangen,  1798,  8vo.  part  i  (nerer  completed). 

N.B.  The  Treaiises  on  Metfiod  have  been  cited  under  the  preceding 
sections. 

(b)  Collections. 

Jao.  Thomasti  Schediasma  bistoricum,  quo  varia  discutiuntur  ad 
historiam  turn  philosophicam  turn  ecclesiasticam  pertinentia.  Lips. 
1666,  4ta  The  same  work,  under  this  title :  Origines  histori»  philos. 
et  ecclesiast.,  cura  Chb.  TnoMAsn,  HaL  1609,  8to.  , 

J.  Fbanc.  Buddei  Analecta  Historiss  Philosophise,  ffal.  1706,  8vo. 
second  edition,  1724,  Svo. 

t  Acta  Philosophorum:  by  C.  A.  Heumann,  8  v.  8vo.  ffal.  1715-23. 

Jao.  Bruckebi  Otium  Vindelicum,  si^e  meletematum  Historico- 
philosophicorum  triga,  Aug.  Vind.  1729,  8to.  Miscellanea  Historic 
philosophicse,  litterarise,  criticae,  olim  sparsim  edita,  etc.  Aug.  Vind. 
1748,  8vo. 

Chb.  Ebn.  lb  Windheim,  Fragmenta  historise  philosophicae,  etc.  Erl. 
1 768,  8vo.     With  essays  of  various  other  authors. 

t  MiOH.  MisMANN,  Magazine  of  Philosophy  and  History,  Oötting,  et 
Leips.  1778-83,  6  vols.  8vo.  In  this  work  are  many  essays  translated 
from  the  Academic  Boyale  des  Inscriptions,  etc. 
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t  Geo.  Gust.  Puelleborn,  Collection  of  Pieces  toward  a  History  of 
Philosophy,  ZUllichau,  1791-99.  Fasc.  xii,  8vo. 
Kbug,  Symbolae  ad  Histor.  Philosophiae,  Leips,  1813,  4to.  Part  i. 
t  J.  F.  Fries,  Pieces  towards  a  history  of  Philosophy,  Heidd.  Fasc.  L 

(<?)  Miscellanies,  containing  researches  and  remarks  on 
the  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  true  Intellectual  System  of  the  TTniverse,  by  Ralph  Cudworth, 
etc.  Lond.  1678,  folio,  second  edit.,  by  Birch,  1748,  2  vols.  4to.  reprinted 
in  4  Yols.  8yo.  Lond.  1820,  again  at  Chrford,  1829,  and  with  Mosheim's 
additions,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1846. 

CuDwoRTHi  Systema  Intellectual e  hujus  Universi,  sen  de  veri« 
natursB  rerum  originibus  commentarii,  quibusomnis  eorum  philosophia 
qui  Deum  esse  negant,  funditus  evertitur,  Jen.  1733,  folio:  2nd  edition, 
Leyd.  1773,  3  vols.  4 to.  translated  by  Mosheim  [with  the  addition  of 
many  learned  notes  and  dissertations  by  the  translator.] 

Hüetii  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  Par.  1679,  fol.,  ofüen  republished. 

Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique,  par  J.  Batlb.  RoUerd.  1697. 
The  best  editions  are  the  second,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Marchand, 
4  vols,  folio,  Botterdam,  1720 ;  the  third  and  fifth,  with  life  of  the 
author,  and  some  additions,  by  Des  Matzeaüx,  Amst.  1730,  and  ib. 
1740,  4  vols,  folio ;  the  fourth,  edited  by  Lb  Clero,  in  6  vols,  folio, 
TreoouXj  1734,  (printed  in  a  large  letter) ;  and  the  sixth  and  last,  edited 
by  Beuchot,  in  16  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1820.  An  English  translation  was 
published,  London,  1710,  in  4  vols,  folio,  and  again  in  1734,  in  6  vols, 
folio.  [A  continuation  was  published  by  J.  G.  Chauppib,  Amst.  1750, 
likewise  in  4  vols,  folio.] 

+  Ern.  Platner,  Philosophical  Aphorisms,  with  some  Principles  for 
aB^story.of  Philosophy,  i^eip*.  1782,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  a  second  edition, 
1788-1800.  8vo. 

(d)  Detailed  Histories. 

The  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Thomas  Stanley,  Lond.  1659, 1687, 
and  1701,  all  in  folio,  and  1743,  4to.  with  portrait.  Latin  translation, 
with  corrections  by  Godepr.  Olearius,  Historia  Philos.  Lipsice,  1711, 
4to.  et  Ven.  1733,  4to. 

Histoire  critique  de  la  Philosophie,  oü  Ton  traite  de  son-  Origine.  de 
ses  Progr^e,  et  des  diverses  Revolutions  qui  lui  sont  arrivges  jusqu'ä 
notre  temps,  par  M.  D***  (Andr.  Fr.  Boureau  Deslandes),  Paris, 
1731-36,  8  vols.    Another  Edition,  Amsterd.  3  vols.  8vo. 

t  J.  J.  Brücker,  Questions  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ulm, 
1731-36.  7  vols.  12mo.  with  a  Supplement,  1737, 12mo. 

J.  Bruckeri  Historica  critica  Philosophiae,  Lips.  1742-44,  6  vols.  4to. 
(to  which  is  usually  added  the  supplementary  volume  published  in  1767,) 
a  new  edition  without  alterations,  but  augmented  by  a  Supplement. 
1766-67,  6  vols.  4to.  An  English  Abridgment  by  W.  Enpield,  History 
of  Philosophy  from  the  earliest  times,  etc.  Lond,  1791,  2  vols.  4to., 
again  in  8vo.  2  vols. 

Agatopisxc  Cromazlano  (Affiano  Buonapede),  Delia  Istoria  e  della 
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indole  dl  ogni  Filo8ofi%  Ztioea»  1766-71 ,  5  toIs.  8to.  Agnin  Venice^ 
1782-83,  6  Yols.  8yo.  For  tiie  contlnaation  of  this  work,  see  § 
88  (a). 

t  Histoiy  of  Philoflophy  for  Amateurs,  by  J.  Chbist.  Adelukg, 
Leips.  1786-87,  second  edition,  1809,  3  vols.  8yo. 

t  J.  G.  BüHLB,  Histoipr  of  Philosophical  Reason,  Lemgo,  1793, 
8yo.  vol.  I.    Instead  of  this  work  whidi  he  did  not  continue.  Buhle 

Siblished  t  A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  a  critical 
ibliography  of  this  Science,  OötUng.  1796-1804,  8  toIs.  8yo.  We 
may  here  add  the  work  cited  in  §  38,  on  Modem  Philosophy,  which  is 
preceded  by  a  Reyiew  of  the  Ancient  Systems  of  Philosophy  up  to  the 
fifteentii  century. 

t  O.  QoTTLiEB  TKNNKiCAinr,  History  of  Philosophy,  Leips.  1798- 
1819,  11  Yols.  8yo.  One  y(^  of  second  edition  published  by  A. 
WuNiiT,  1828. 

DiBaERANDO,  Histoire  compart  des  Systömes  de  la  Philosophie, 
1804,  3  Yols.  8yo.,  seconde  Edition,  augment^e,  4  yols.  8yo.  Paris, 
1822.  A  German  translation  by  TjiNifEMAinr,  Marburg,  1806-7, 
2  yols.  8yo. 

t  J.  HiNB.  Habt.  Ebne&rii,  An  Encyclopedic  Manual  of  General 
Hist,  of  Philos.  and  its  Bibliography,  Lemgo,  1807,  8yo. 

t  Feed.  Aua  Casus,  Hints  for  a  Hist  of  Philos.  Leips.  1809, 2  yols« 
8yo.  (in  the  fourth  yolume  of  his  posthumous  works). 

t  E.  G.  Steck,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  yol.  I,  Riga,  1805,  8yo. 

t  C.  J.  H.  WiNDisoHMANV,  Dlo  PhUosophle  im  Fortgang  der 
Weltgeschichte,  Bonn,  1827, 8yo. 

Cabriere,  Das  Buch  der  Weltweisheit,  2  Th.,  Leipzig,  1851. 

H.  Ritteb's  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  9  y.  Hamburgh,  1838-50. 

Mabbaoh,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  1838. 

(e)  Outlines. 

Omitting  the  sketcliea  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Buddeus,  may  be  found  at  the  head 
of  many  Manuals  of  Philosophy,  we  shall  merely  notice  the 
following  abstracts : 

Geo.  HoBNn  Historia  Philosophica,  Lugd.  Bat.  1655, 4to. 

Ladr.  Reinhabti  Gompend.  Hist.  Philosoph.  Lips,  1724,  8yo. 

Jo.  GoTT.  HsiNEOon  Element  Hist.  Philosophicse,  Berol.  1743,  8yo. 

t  J.  Bbuckeb,  Abridgment  of  his  Questions  on  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, Ulm,  1786,  12mo.  with  additions,  1737;  under  the  title  of 
Elements  of  the  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  Ulm,  1751,  8yo. 

t  J.  Bbückebi  Institutiones  Hist.  PhilosopMc»,  Lips,  1747,  8yo, 
second  edit.  1756,  third  edit,  by  Fr.  Gottl.  Bobn,  Leipa,  1790,  Svo. 

f  C.  G.  W.  LoDTMANW,  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Histoiy  of  Philosophy, 
ffdmst,  1754,  8vo. 

FoBMST,  Abr6g6  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Philosophie,  Amstd.  1760,  8yo. 
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t  Fb.  Akt.  BuBSOHDro,  Sketch  of  the  HIstorj  of  Philoec^fay,  Berlin, 
1772-74,  2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Chbist.  Meikebs,  Sketch  of  the  Hiatoty  of  Philoeophj,  Lemgo, 
1786,  8Ta  second  editioa,  1789* 

f  Jo.  GuBLiTT,  Sketch  of  the  Hist  of  Philosophy,  Leips,  1786,  8yo. 

t  Fb.  Xat.  Gmeiksb,  Litezary  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Philosophy,  and  of  its  Sects  and  Systems,  Oreiz,  1788-89, 11  Tols.  8to. 

t  J.  Aug.  Ebbbbabd,  General  History  of  Philosophy,  HaUe,  1788, 
second  edit  1796,  8to.    Abstract  of  a  general  History,  HdUe,  1794, 8yo. 

+  Gbo.  Sooheb,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Systems  of  Philosophy  from 
the  Greeks  to  Kant,  Munich,  1802,  Syo. 

f  Fbed.  Ast,  Sketch  of  the  Histoxy  of  Philosophy,  Landshtä, 
1807,  8to. 

t  Ch.  Aug.  Schallbb,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophical  Die> 
coveries,  etc.  forming  the  second  part  of  the  Magaz.  für  Yerstande- 
siibongen,  Halle,  1809,  8vo. 

t  Ph.  L.  Snell,  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy:  Part 
first.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Oeiesen,  1813,  8vo.  Part  second. 
History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Ibid.  1819,  8yo. 

t  Wbilleb,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Munich,  1818,  8to. 

t  Jos.  Hilusband,  History  and  Methodical  Systems  of  Philosophy, 
forming  the  second  part  of  his  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Heidelberg, 
1819,  8vo. 

G.  H.  Lewis,  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  London,  1845. 

An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  from  the 
French  ^  C*  S.  Hbnby,  New  York,  1848,  2  vols. 

f  A.  T.  BiXNEBy  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  3  vols.  ScUz* 
1822-23,  8vo. 

t  L.  Hajoebseöld,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  Stockholm,  1822,  8vo. 

Beinhold,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  8  vols.  8vo.    GotJia,  1828-80. 

Beinhold,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  nach  den  Hauptmomenten 
ihrer  Entwickelnng,  2  vols.  1845. 

Beinhold,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  1886. 

Schwegleb,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  1847. 

Batbhoppeb,  Idee  und  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  1888. 

Hegel's  Vorlesungen  über  die  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  8  vols, 
herausgegeben  von  Michelet  (1838),  1840,  ff. 

Sigwabt,  Die  Propädeutik  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  oder  über 
den  Begriff,  die  Methode  und  den  Anfang  der  Geschichte  der  Philo- 
sophie, 1840. 

38.  Works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  in  detail :  classed 
according  to  the  distinctions  given  in  §  34. 

I.     (a)  Histories  of  particular  epochs. 
f  W.  Tbaug.  Krug,  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  particularly 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  Leipe,  1827,  8vo.  second  edition. 
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t  Christoph.  Meinebs,  Memoirs  towards  a  History  of  the  Opinions 
prevalent  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Leips.  1782,  8vo. 

Agatopisto  Cbomaziano  (Appiano  Buonapede),  Delia  ristaurazione 
di  ogni  Filosofia  nei  secoli  xv,  xvi,  xvii.  This  work  may  be  considered 
as  a  sequel  of  one  by  the  same  author,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  §. 
Venice,  1789,  Svo.  t  A  German  translation,  with  corrections  and 
additions,  by  Ch.  Hetdenbeich,  Leips.  1791-92,  2  vols.  Svo. 

t  J.  GoTTL.  Buhle,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  from  the  revival 
of  Letters,  OöUing.  1800-5,  6  vols.  8vo.  Cf.  §  37  (rf). 

t  A.  Katssleb,  Memoirs  towards  a  Critical  History  of  Modem 
Philosophy,  Haue,  1804,  large  Svo. 

t  Ch.  Fbed.  Bachmann,  On  the  Philosophy  of  our  own  Times, 
Jenay  1816,  Svo. 

+  K.  J.  H.  Windischmann,  Critical  Reflections  upon  the  fate  of 
Philosophy  in  modem  times,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era. 
Franco/.  1826,  8vo. 

Bbandis,  Geschichte  der  Griechisch-Römischen  Philosophie,  2  vols. 
Svo.    Lips.  1836-44. 

Bbandis,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Griechisch-Römischen 
Philosophie. 

(5)  Histories  of  the  Philosophy  of 'particular  nations. 

(For  writings  on  the  philosophy  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  see 
below  §  68,  and  following.) 

CicEBONis  Historia  Philosophiae  antiquae ;  ex  omnibus  illius  scriptis 
coUegit,  etc.  Fbid.  Gedike,  Berl.  1782  ;  second  edition,  1801,  Svo. 

t  Fb.  Vict.  Lebbecht  Plessing,  Historical  and  Philosophical  Re- 
searches on  the  Opinions,  the  Theology,  and  Philosophy  of  the  most 
Ancient  Nations,  and  particularly  of  Üie  Greeks  up  to  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  Elhing.  1786,  part  the  first,  Svo. 

t  Fb.  Yict.  Lebbecht  Plessing,  Memnonium,  or  Researches  to 
elucidate  the  Mysteries  of  Antiquity,  Leips.  1787,  2  vols.  Svo. 

t  Fr.  Vict.  Lebbecht  Plessing,  Researches  to  illustrate  the 
Philosophy  of  the  most  remote  Antiquity,  Leips.  1788,2  vols.  Svo. 

Bebchetti,  Filosofia  degli  antichi  popoli,  Perugia,  1812,  Svo. 

t  Chb.  Meinebs,  History  of  the  Origin,  the  Progress,  and  the 
Decline  of  the  Sciences  in  Greece  and  Rome,  Lemgo,  1781-82,  2  vols. 
Svo.  (incomplete.) 

The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  Greece  investigated,  by  W.  Andebsow, 
Lond.  1791, 4to. 

(Fb.  de  Salignao  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,)  Abrgg^  des  Vies  des 
Anciens  Philosophes,  etc.  Paris,  1796,  Svo.  1796,  12mo. 

Deppendente  Sacchi,  Storia  della  Filosofia  Greca,  Pama,  1818-20, 
4  vols.  Svo.    (Brought  down  to  the  times  of  the  SopMsts.) 

t  G.  Fbed.  Dan.  Goess,  The  Science  of  education  on  the  Principles 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Anspa^ch,  1801,  Svo. 

Paoaniküs  Gaüdentius,  De  Philosophiss  apud  Romanos  origine  et 
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progresBn,  Pisa,  1643,  4to.    Beprinted  in  the  Nova  rariomxn  Collectio, 
Fasc.  ii,  m^Hcdce,  1717. 

J.  L.  Blessio,  Diss,  de  Origine  Philosophiss  apud  Bomanos, 
Strasburg,  1770,  4to. 

n.  (a)  Histories  of  different  Philosophical  Methods, 
Systems,  and  Schools, 

J.  Gerh.  Vossn  De  PhilosophiaB  et  Philosophorum  aectis  lib.  ii,  Hag. 
Com.  1658,  4to  ;  contin.  atque  supplementa  adjecit  Jo.  Jao.  a  Ryssel, 
Lips.  1690,  4to.,  again  Jencß,  1706,  4to. 

+  C.  Fb.  Stäudlin,  History  and  Spirit  of  Scepticism,  principally 
in  relation  to  Morals  and  Beligion,  Lips.  1794-95, 2  vols.  8to. 

Ihhan.  Zbendeb,  De  notione  et  generibus  Sceplicismi  et  hodiema 
prasertim  ejus  ratione,  Bern.  1795,  8vo. 

(For  writings  relative  to  particular  schools  of  philosophy,  see  the 
places  wherein  these  schools  are  mentioned.) 

(b)  Sistory  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences  in  detail. 

B.  T.  (Bas.  Tebzi)  Storia  critica  delle  Opinioni  Filosofiche,  etc. 
intomo  all'  anima.  Fadova,  1776-78,  8vo. 

+  Fb.  Aug.  Cabus,  Histoiy  of  Philosophy,  Leips.  1808  (third  vol.  of 
his  posthumous  works). 

«    «    * 

Pet.  Gassenbt,  De  Origine  et  varietate  Logic»,  opp.  torn.  I. 

6eb.  Jo.  Yossu  De  Natura  et  Constitutione  Logicse,  etc.  Hag.  Com. 
1658. 

Jo.  Alb.  Fabbiou  Specimen  elenchticum  Historias  Logicse,  Hamh. 
1699,  4to. 

JoH.  Qe.  Walch,  Historia  Logicae,  in  his  Parerga  Academica,  p.  453, 
sqq.  Leips.  1721,  8vo. 

Joach.  Qeo.  Dabies,  Meditationes  in  Logicas  veterom.  Appendix 
to  his  Via  ad  Yeritatem,  Jena,  1755,  8vo. 

t  Fuellebobn,  Brief  History  of  Logic  among  the  Greeks,  in  his 
Collection,  Fasc.  iv.  No.  4. 

J.  Gottlieb  Buhle,  De  vetemm  Philosophorum  Graecorum  ante 
Aristotelem  conaminibus  in  arte  Logica  invenienda  et  perficienda.  In 
the  Commentatt  Soc.  Goetting.  tom.  x. 

*  *    * 

+  W.  L.  G.  VON  Ebebstein,  Attempt  at  a  History  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  among  the  Germans,  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz  to  the 
present  day,  Halle,  1794-99,  2  vols.  8vo. 

*  «    * 

Jao.  Thomash,  Hist,  varies  fortunee,  quam  disciplina  Metaphysica 
jam  sub  Aristotele,  jam  sub  scholasticis,  jam  sub  recentioribus  ezperta 
est ;  at  the  h^  of  his  Erotemata  Metaphysica,  Lips.  1705,  8vo. 

Sam.  Fbed.  Buchneb,  Historia  Metaphysices,  Wittemh.  1723,  8vo. 

Lud.  B.  Waohlin,  Diss,  de  progreasu  Philos.  Theoreticse,  sec.  xviii, 
Xttyd.  1796,4to. 
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B.  T.  (Bazil.  Tebzi)  Storia  critica  delle  Opinioni  Filosof.  etc. 
intomo  alia  Cosmologia,  Pad,  1788,  8vo.  torn.  I. 

t  DiETBiOH  TiEDEMAMN,  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  Marburg, 
1791-97,  with  a  table,  7  vols.  8vo.  brought  down  to  Berkeley. 

t  Result  of  Philosophical  Besearches  on  the  Nature  of  Human 
Knowledge,  from  Plato  to  Kant,  by  Th.  Aug.  Suabedissen.  A  prize 
composition.    Marburg,  1808,  8vo. 

t  Prize  Compositions  on  the  Question :  What  has  been  the  Progress 
of  Metaphysics  in  Germany,  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf?  by 
J.  Christ.  Sohwab,  Ch.  Leonh.  BEnmoLD,  J.  H.  Abioht,  Berlin, 
1798.  8vo. 

Fbed.  Akcillon,  Melanges  de  Litt^rature  et  de  Philosophie,  2  Tols. 
Paria,  1809,  8vo. 

»    *    » 

De  Buriont,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  payenne,  ou  Sentimens  des 
Philosophes  et  des  peuples  payens,  etc.  sur  Dieu,  sur  Tame,  et  sur  les 
devoirs  de  I'homme,  La  Haye,  1723,  2  vols.  12mo.  The  same  work, 
under  the  title  of  La  Theologie  payenne,  etc.  Paris,  1763, 2  vols.  12mo. 

+  J.  Achates  Pel.  Bielke,  History  of  Natural  Theology,  Leipa,  et 
Zelle,  1742,  8vo.  A  new  History  of  Human  Reason,  Part  first,  1749, 
Part  second,  1752,  4to.  ZelU, 

t  Mich.  Fr.  Leistikow,  Memoir  towards  a  History  of  Natural 
Theology,  Jena,  1760,  4to. 

t  J.  Gb.  Alb.  Kipping,  Essay  towards  a  Philosophical  History  of 
Natural  Theology,  Brunewick,  1761,  Part  first,  8vo. 

t  Chr.  F.  Polz,  History  of  Natural  Theology  (in  his  Natural 
Theology),  Jena,  1777,  4to. 

t  Ph.  Christ.  Reinhard,  Sketch  of  a  History  of  the  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Opinions,  Jena,  1794,  8vo. 

t  Imman.  Bbrger,  History  of  Religious  Philosophy,  Berlin,  1800, 
8vo.  and  Reflections  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 
St^udmn's  Beytr.  Book  iv.  Fasc.  5  (1798). 
*    •    * 

Chr.  Godefb.  Ewebbeck,  Super  doctrinse  de  moribus  Historia,  ejus 
fontibus,  conscribendi  ratione  et  utilitate,  HaUe,  1787,  8vo. 

+  Geo.  Sam.  Francke,  Answer  to  the  Question  proposed  by  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Copenhagen :  Quinam  sunt  notabiliores  gradus  per 
quos  philoBophia  practica,  ex  quo  tempore  systematice  pertractari  coepit, 
in  eum  quem  hodie  obtinet  statum  pervenerit)    Altona,  1801,  8vo. 

Nio.  HiERON.  GuNDUNG,  Historia  PhiloB.  Moralis,  Pars,  i,  Hal, 
1706,  4to. 

+  Gottleib  Stolle,  History  of  Heathen  Morality,  Jena,  1714,  4to. 

f  J.  Babbeyrao,  PrefEice  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Jus 
Natura  of  Puffendorf,  Basle,  1732,  4to.  containing  a  History  of  Morals 
and  Natural  Right. 

George  EnglaijO),  Inquiry  into  the  Morals  of  the  Ancients,  Lond. 
1767,  4to. 
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t  Chbibt.  Msinebs,  General  and  Critical  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Ethics,  Gming.  1800-1^  Part  second,  Syo. 

t  O.  Fb.  Stjeudlin,  Histoiy  of  the  Philosophj  of  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Morals,  Hanover,  1805,  8to.,  and  History  of  Moial  Philo- 
sophy, Hanover,  1823,  8vo. 

+  Leop.  von  HsNNora,  Prindplea  of  Ethica^  historically  developed, 
Berl.  1824,  8vo. 

t  J.  Chbist.  F.  Meisteb,  On  the  Seasons  of  the  Disagreement 
among  Philosophers  with  respect  to  the  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  at  the  same  time  that  they  agree  on  panicnlar 
points  of  the  same,  1812,  8yo. 

Sir  James  Macintosh's  Dinertatioii  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
PhUosophy,  8yo.  1636. 

«    •    • 

Jac.  Fb.  Ludoyici,  Dellneatio  Historiso  Juris  Divini  Natoralis  et 
Positivi  Univeraalis,  HaUe,  1701,  second  edition,  1714,  8vo. 

Jo.  Fbano.  Buddei,  Hist  Jar.  Naturalis^  in  his  Selectis  Jor.  Kat. 
ct  g.  Ccd,  1717,  8vo. 

Chb.  THOMAsn,  Paulo  plenior  Hlstoria  Juris  Katuralis»  EoJUe^ 
1719,  4to. 

f  Adr.  Fb.  Glaubt,  Complete  History  of  the  Bights  of  Season, 
second  edition,  corrected,  Leipa,  1759,  4to. 

+  J.  J.  SoHMAuss,  History  of  Natural  Sight  (in  the  first  book  of  his 
New  System),  OöUing,  1768,  8to. 

Essay  on  the  History  of  Natural  Sight,  Lonä,  1757,  8to. 

O.  Chbist.  Gebaüb»  Nova  Juris  Naturalis  Historia  quam  anxit 
Ebious  Christ.  Clbveshal,  Wetzlar,  1774,  8vo. 

t  G.  Henbioi,  Hints  to  Establish  the  Doctrine  of  Bight  on  a  Scien- 
tific Foundation,  Hanover,  1809-10^  Part  second,  8vo.  The  history  is 
in  the  first  part. 

(c)  Sistory  of  Ta/rticvla/r  Ideas,  Principles,  and  Doctrines, 

t  Chbist.  God.  Babdiu,  Epochs  of  the  principal  Philosophical 
Opinions,  Part  firsts  Haue,  1788,  8vo.. 

Chb.  Fb.  Polz,  Fasciculus  commentationum  Metaphysicarum  quss 
continent  historiam,  dogmata  atque  controversias  dyndicatas  de  primis 
principiis,  Jena,  1757,  4to. 

Ch.  Battbux,  Histoire  des  Causes  premieres,  Paris,  1769,  2  vols. 
8to.  a  German  transition  by  J.  J.  Enosl,  Leips,  1773,  8yo.  new 
edition,  HaJherst.  1792,  8vo. 

Historia  philosophica  Doctrinee  de  Ideis  (by  J.  J.  Bbüokeb),  Augsb, 
1723,  8vo.    Cf.  Miscell.  Hist.  Phil.  p.  50.  sqq. 

GuiL.  Gotthilf  Salzmann,  Commentatio  in  qua  historia  doctrinaa  de 

fbntibus  et  ortu  cognitionis  humanes  ita  conscripta  est,  ut  illomm 

potiBsimum  ratio  habita  sit  qusB  Plato,  Aristoteles,  Cartesius,  Lockius, 

Leibnitius,  et  Eantius  de  lüs  fontibus  probare  studuerunt,  GöUing, 

1821,  4to. 

«    *    * 
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Chbistoph.  Mbinbrs,  Historia  doctriiUB  de  vero  Deo,  Lemgo,  1780, 
8vo.  translated  into  German  by  Mbusching. 

(G.  Fbio.  Cbeuzer,)  Philosophorum  yeterum  loci  de  Providentia 
divina,  itemque  de  fato,  emendantor,  ezplicantur,  Heidelb.  1806,  4to. 

*  *    * 

Jenkini  THOMAsn  (Philifb),  Hist.  Atheismi  breviter  delineata,  Bos, 
1709 ;  Alt.  1713,  Ed.  auct.  Lond,  1716,  8vo. 

Jao.  Pr.  Buddei,  Theses  Theolog.  de  Atheismo  et  Superstitione, 
Jena,  1717,  8vo.  afterwards  in  German,  1723,  8vo. 

Jac.  Fbid.  Keimanni,  Historia  Universalis  Atheismi  et  Atheorum, 
etc.  Ä^dJe«.  1725,  8vo. 

*  *    * 

J.  GoTTLEiB  BüHLB,    De   orta'  et   progressn  Pantheism!   inde  a 
Xenophane  Colophonio  prime  ejus  auctore  usque  ad  Spinozam  Comm. 
(In  the  Commentt.  Soc.  Reg.  OöUing.  voL  x.  p.  157.) 
«    «    ♦ 

Hugo  Gbotiüs,  Philosophomm  sententiss  de  Fato  et  de  eo  quod  in 
nostra  est  potestate,  Amst  1648, 12mo. 

t  J.  C.  Günther  Wekdermann,  Attempt  «t  a  History  of  Opinions 
respecting  Fate  and  Free  Will ;  from  the  most  Ancient  Times  to  the 
most  recent  Philosophers,  Leips.  1793, 8vo, 

*  «    * 

Jos.  Priestley,  History  of  the  Philosophical  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Kature  of  Matter.  In  his  Disquisitions 
relating  to  matter  and  Spirit,  Lond,  1777,  8vo. 

*  *    ♦ 

JoAOH.  Ofobini,  Historia  critica  de  Immortalitate  Mortalium.  Hamb, 
1786,  8vo. 

+  Adam  W.  Franzen,  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  before  the  Birth  of  our  Lord,  Lübeck, 
1747,  8vo. 

J.  Frid.  CoTTiB  Historia  succlncta  dogmatis  de  vita  etema,  Ltib. 
1770,  4to. 

+  Chr.  W.  Flugoe,  History  of  the  Belief  in  the  Immortality  of  Man, 
and  a  Resurrection,  etc,  Leips.  1794-95,  two  parts,  8vo. 

t  Essays  towards  an  Historical  and  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  the  principal  Modem  Philosophers,  re- 
specting the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  Altona,  1796,  8vo. 

Dan.  Wyttenbach,  de  questione.  Quae  fuerit  veterum  Philosophorum 
inde  a  Thalete  et  Pythagora  ad  Senecam  usque  sententia  de  vita  et 
statu  animarum  post  mortem  corporis?  1 783. 

Struvb.  Hist,  doctrinae  Graecorum  ac  Romanorum  philosophorum  de 
statu  animarum  post  mortem,  Altona,  1803. 

+  C.  Phil.  Conz,  History  of  the  Hypothesis  of  the  wandering  State 
of  Souls,  Königsb.  1791,  8vo. 

*  «    « 

Stellini,  De  ortu  et  progreasu  morum  atque  opinionum  ad  mores 
pertinentium  specimen,  in  his  Dissertat.  Padua,  1764,  4to. 
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+  Chbibt.  Qabvs,  Treatise  on  the  different  Principles  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  Breslau,  1798,  8vo. 
And,  in  continuation  of  this  work,  Special  Considerations  on  the  most 
general  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Jbid,  1798,  8vo. 

+  G.  Dbewes,  Conclusions  of  Philosophical  Reason  on  the  Principles 
of  Morality,  Leips.  1797,  two  parts,  8vo. 

t  C.  C.  E.  ScHMiD,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Indifference,  in  his 
vork  entitled  '  Adiaphora,'  Jena,  1809,  Svo. 

+  Car.  Fbikd.  SiiEUDUN,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Morality  of 
the  Drama,  OoU.  1823. 

«     V     * 

f  GoTTLEiB  HüFSLAND,  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  jTatnral  Eight» 
Leips,  1785,  8vo. 

t  J.  C.  F.  Meister,  On  Oaths,  according  to  the  Principles  of  Pure 
Beason,  a  prize  composition,  Leipa.  and  ZiUlichau,  1810,  4to.  Another 
prize  composition  of  the  same  author,  On  the  Diversity  of  Opinion 
among  Philosophers  with  regard  to  the  Fondamental  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Eight,  Ibid.  1812,  4to. 

*     *     Kt 

t  Mich.  Hissmann,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas,  GöUing.  1776,  8vo. 

t  The  same  subject,  at  greater  length,  J.  G.  E.  Maas,  Essay  on  the 
Imagination,  second  edition,  HaMe,  1795,  8yo.  And  in  his  preceding 
work ;  Paralipomena  ad  historiam  Doctrinad  de  Associatione  Idearom. 
Hal,  1787,  8vo. 

For  the  remainder,  see  the  treatises  on  the  different  philosophical 
sciences  in  particular. 


CHAPTER  IL 

SOME  PBELIMHrABY    OBSEKYATIOKS    ON    THE   PBOOBESS  OF 
PHILOSOPHIC  BEASON. 

39.  The  human  mind  is  the  inmost  basis  of  the  acts  and 
of  the  changes  which  constitute  the  inner  life  of  man,  and 
these  phenomena  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  from  without  that  the  first  impressions  of  the 
human  mind  are  derived;  on  these  it  speculates  at  first 
instinctively  and  blindly,  till  having  attained  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  itself,  it  becomes  capable  of  developing  itself  freely 
and  with  reflection.  The  act  of  phüosophizrng  (§  2)  is  the 
offspring  of  reason  directed  by  its  natural  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  this  reason  is  united  to  the  other  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  by  the  most  intimate  relation. 

40.  To  know,  is  to  have  a  representation  of  a  determinate 
'object^  or  the  consciousness  of  a  perception  and  of  its  relation 
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to  sometlimg  determinate,  and  distinct  from  the  represen- 
tation itself.  Cognition  implies  two  terms,  the  subjective 
and  the  objective,  the  thing  that  can  be  perceived  imme- 
diately, ana  the  subject  to  which  the  apperception  is  refer- 
able. Sens{^tional  Perception,  Intuition,  and  Thought,  also 
form  a  part  of  knowing ;  in  sensational  perception,  we  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  object  such  as  it  is  Airnished  to  us 
by  our  feelings ;  in  thought,  this  object  of  sensation  becomes 
complicated  by  the  addition  of  notions  and  judgments,  and 
this  comple^^  becomes  connected  with  a  superior  unity  by 
means  of  ideas  and  principles. 

41.  The  faculty  of  thinking  is  manifested  as  Understand- 
ing and  as  Beason.  The  understanding  prompts  and  enables 
us  to  learn  and  discover  the  reasons,  causes,  and  conditions 
of  our  conceptions,  of  our  sensations,  of  our  wishes  or 
desires,  and  of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer»  It  is  the 
reason  that  enables  us  to  attend  to  primary  axioms,  causes, 
and  conditions ;  this  faculty  has  the  tendency  of  attracting 
all  knowledge  to  its  highest  principle  which  is  independent 
of  every  other  principle.  The  understanding  chalks  out 
the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  our  wül ;  the  reason  submits 
all  those  rules  to  a  supreme  rule  which  prescribes  the  abso- 
lute form,  and  the  highest  aim  of  the  free  action.  Finally, 
it  is  thought  that  establishes  unity,  connection,  and  harmony 
in  all  our  knowledges,  whether  speculative  or  practical. 

Remark.  A  great  schism  exists  among  philosophers  as  regards  the 
idea  of  reason,  and  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  According 
to  some,  it  is  a  purely  formal  ütculty ;  and  according  to  others  it  is  at 
once  a  material  and  formal,  a  speciüative  and  practical  mode  of  know- 
ing. See  the  Programme  of  BcuJimann  on  the  confusion  of  words  and 
of  ideas  among  the  German  philosophers,  in  relation  with  the  Under- 
standing and  the  Beason.  Jena^  1814,  in  4to ;  and  several  works  occa- 
sioned hy  the  discussion  between  Jacobi  and  Schelling.  The  distinction 
between  the  Beason  and  Understanding  has  been  clearly  shown  to  the 
English  student  in  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  and  more  recently  in  the 
philosophical  works  of  Mr.  J,  D.  Morell.  It  will  suffice  here  to  give  a 
popular  definition  of  the  Beason  as  the  Intuitional  Faculty,  the  foun« 
tain  of  first  truths,  axioms,  and  self-evident  propositions.  The  Under- 
standing may  be  defined  as  the  logical  faculty  which  compares,  classifies, 
and  draws  conclusions  from  the  objects  presented  to  it  by  the  Beason, 
the  Senses,  and  the  Imagination.  (See  Coleridge's  Table-Talk,  J.  D. 
Morell's  Philosophy  of  Beligion,  and  the  Pre&ce,  by  the  Editor). 

42.  By  reflection  and  abstraction  we  are  able  to  distinr 
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guish  between  what  is  originally  existing  in  our  cognition, 
feeling,  and  desire,  from  the  material  upon  which  these 
energies  exert  their  influence ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  former 
that  a  satisfactory  answer  *can  be  obtained  to  all  the 
problems  presented  to  philosophy  for  solution  by  reason. 
For  the  material  presented  to  us  is  accidental,  yanable,  and 
indefinable ;  whereas  philosophy  is  rational  cognition,  which 
has  £dr  its  object  the  highest  and  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  universsd  and  necessary  principles,  laws,  and 
aims  of  things,  as  they  are  determined  by  the  original  con- 
formation of  the  mind. 

43.  Every  cognition  is  a  subjectire  state  contained  within 
the  consciousness ;  and  as  such,  a  subjectiye  reality  belongs 
to  it.  The  conviction  that  it  also  has  an  objective  reality 
reposes,  in  all  cognition  acquired  from  experience,  on  a 
feeling  by  which  we  perceive  a  something  as  immediately 
and  outwardly  existing,  to  which  this  cognition  must  be 
referred.  The  objects  of  philosophy  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  sphere  of  immediate  perceptions,  they  are  only 
matters  of  thought.  But  since  a  knowledge  of  these  is 
derived  from  the  essential  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
(§  42),  in  their  universality  and  necessity  may  be  found  the 
evidence  and  certainty  of  their  having  not  only  subjective 
but  also  objective  reality.  We  are  forced  as  rational  beings 
to  admit  that  as  objective  and  true  which  combines  with 
what  is  real  in  our  consciousness  as  a  fundamental  principle. 

Ob9ervcU%an.  These  remarks  of  Tenneman,  though  probably  con- 
elusive  in  the  eyes  of  the  disciple  of  Kant,  will  be  regarded  as  obsolete 
and  inconcloaiYe  by  those  who  are  &miliar  with  the  systems  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  Identity  Philosophy  (Identitäts  lehre)  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel's  Pantheistic  Idealism,  by  identifying  the  Subject 
and  Object,  have  directed  thought  into  new  channels,  and  trespassed 
bi^<md  the  landmariu  of  the  Kantian  critique.  (See  Stallo's  General 
Princ^>le8  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  New  York,  1841>. 

44.  Philosophy,  as  a  science,  aims  at  a  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  reasons,  and  primary  laws  of 
all  knowledge.  Such  a  system  ought  to  present  a  complete 
development  of  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  a 
perfect  deduction  oi  all  that  results  from  them,  without 
lacuna  or  omission.  Without  this,  it  must  be  impossible 
to  establish  a  theory  of  human  knowledge  which  may  be 
complete,  solid,  and  connected  through  all  its  parts. 
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45.  All  knowledge  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation, and  cemented  into  a  harmonious  structure  by  philo- 
sophy. It  follows  that  philosophy  itself  must  lay  a  well- 
founded  claim  to  truth  and  certainty.  Consequently,  all 
true  cognitions  demand  a  proof,  i.e.,  a  deduction  from  a 
higher  source  of  knowledge,  saving  the  highest  of  all,  which 
cannot  be  proved,  but  can  only  be  indicated  (by  a  dissection 
of  the  faculty  of  cognition)  as  that  which  is  originally  and 
immediately  true  in  its  necessary  connection  with  what  is 
conditional  and  derived.  Philosophy  then,  as  a  science,  is 
founded  on  something  directly  true  or  certain,  and  the 
complete  oneness  and  agreement  of  what  is  derived  with 
that  which  is  true^cr  se.  In  the  reason  lies  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  certainty,  and  a  system  of  principles  and 
derived  knowledges  which  is  true  in  itself  and  through  its 
internal  harmony.* 

46.  But  before  the  Beason  can  arrive  at  such  a  compre- 
hension of  itself,  it  must  pass  through  many  intermediate 
degrees  of  development  and  improvemeint ;  and  in  this  tran- 
sition-state, being  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  principle 
of  knowledge,  and  not  seeking  it  in  that  direction  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  found  (viz.  in  the  mind  instead  of  external 
objects,  in  the  subject  instead  of  the  olject,)  ends  in  mis- 
taking for  it  something  inferior  and  subordinate;  pursues 
certainty  beyond  the  limits  of  reason ;  commits  innumerable 
errors  in  the  demonstration  of  philosophical  knowledge; 
pretends  to  investigate  matters  beyond  its  range ;  and  thus 
ends  in  conflict  with  itself. 

47.  The  development  of  Eeason  (§46  et  §  4),  implies  that 
of  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  (§  49).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  reason  begins  to  dawn  as  soon  as  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  other  fiiculties  commences.  But  it  is 
requisite  for  the  other  powers  of  our  mind  to  be  in  full 
play,  in  order  for  the  action  of  the  reason  to  be  complete, 
ana  accompanied  by  consciousness  and  liberty ;  and  it  is  only 
at  length  that  the  reason  determines  its  own  sphere,  its 
direction,  and  its  proper  constitution. 

48.  This  last  development,  which  takes  place  according  to 
a  similar  process  in  small  as  well  as  great  matters,  implies 

*  The  reader  must  bear  m  mind  that  Tenneman  was  a  Batioaalist  of 
Eaiit*8  school-'hence  this  assumption. 
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a  principle  of  activity,  and  moreover  certain  particular 
causes.  There  is  an  instinct  in  man  that  inclines  him  to 
exert  his  reason ;  at  the  same  time,  this  reason  is  under  the 
influence  of  various  internal  causes  that  occasion  its  passage 
through  an  infinite  number  of  modifications  and  of  degrees, 
which  at  one  extremity  proceed  to  the  ultimate  limits  of 
activity,  and  at  the  other  terminate  in  inaction. 

49.  The  reflective  activity  which,  when  properlj  culti-j 
vated,  we  call  Philosophy  (§  2),  presupposes  in  its  turn 
attention,  reflection,  and  abstraction.  These  are  faculties 
which  manifest  themselves  in  various  degrees,  proportioned 
to  the  diversity  of  intellectual  powers. 

50.  The  causes  which  influence  the  development  of  reason 
are :  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  certain  desires, 
doubts,  sentiments,  and  representations  of  the  mind;  ac- 
quired knowledge ;  curiosity ;  emulation,  resulting  from  the 
number  and  the  diversity  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit ;  the  influence  of  genius ;  example ;  encouragement  j 
and  the  free  commimication  of  thought. 

51.  Previously  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples, the  laws,  and  the  ends  of  phenomena  presented  to  it, 
the  human  mind  in  some  sort  imagines,  or,  as  it  were, 
divines  them ;  and  this  imagination  conforms  itself  to  the 
laws  of  the  fancy ;  assimilating  and  personifying.  It  is  thus 
that  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  conceives  of  all  things  as 
hving  and  resembling  himself.  There  is  vaguely  presented 
to  his  thoughts  a  world  of  spirits,  at  first  without  laws; 
afterwards,  under  the  empire  of  a  law  foreign  and  external 
(Fate.)  He  conceives  an  idea  of  unity  and  harmony,  less  at 
first  in  the  internal  world  than  the  external;  less  in  thq 
whole  than  the  parts;  less  by  strict  thought  than  by  a 
poetic  creation  (his  fancy  externalizing  the  divinations  of 
nis  reason) ;  and  thus  advances  fi^m  a  capricious  indulgence 
of  the  imagination  to  the  exercise  of  legitimate  thought. 

52.  The  development  of  the  Eeason  begins  with  the  reli- 
gious feeling.  The  more  that  man  by  reflection  extends  and 
enlarges  the  sphere  of  his  consciousness,  the  more  he  elevates 
himself,  with  regard  to  the  object  of  his  veneration,  from 
feeling  to  perception  and  intuition,  and  from  notions  to 
general  ideas.  The  human  mind  seeks  the  evidence  of  its 
rehgious  belief,  first  of  all  without,  in  the  object;  subse- 
quently within^  in  the  rational  subject. 
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53.  It  is  tliuB  that  man  adyances,  from  a  state  of  con« 
sciousness,  obscure  and  imperfect,  to  an  enlightened  know- 
ledge ;  from  poetry  to  thinking ;  from  fiaith  to  science ;  fitmi 
individual  to  universaL  It  it  thus  that,  guided  hj  an  ob* 
Bcure  sentiment  of  truth,  of  harmony,  of  analogy,  he  pro- 
secutes the  pursuit  of  something  certain  and  neeesMary;  to 
which  may  be  referred  all  the  points  of  belief  which  have 
attracted. his  attention;  and  which  may  establish  the  cer- 
tainty of  them«  It  IS  thus  that  he  attempts  philosophy, 
at  first  to  satisfy  his  own  mind ;  afterwards,  with  a  more 
general  view«  lor  the  advancement  of  Eeason  itself.  In  the 
natural  order  of  her  progress.  Philosophy  apprehends  at  first 
the  complex  objects  of  the  world  without,  which  are  of  a 
nature  to  excite  in  a  lively  manner  its  attention;  subse- 
quently, it  advances  by  degrees  to  objects  more  difficult  of 
apprehension,  more  obscure,  more  internal,  and  more  simple. 

OhwirvoAion,  This  progieas  may  be  obserred  to  obtain  in  a  greater 
or  leas  degree,  and  with  different  modificauonB,  among  all  nationa. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  only  a  few  liave  elevated  the 
subjective  thinking  of  the  human  mind  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific 
philosophy ; — whence  proceeds  this  difference  ? 

54.  Philosophy,  when  it  has  assumed  a  scientific  cha- 
racter, has  a  tendency,  by  the  investigation  of  causes,  of 
the  laws,  and  the  ultimate  ends  of  thin^,  to  constitute 
human  knowledge  as  an  integral  system,  mdependent,  and 
fundamentally  established  (§  2  and  44).  Such  is  the  task 
of  reason  in  philosophy ;  but  we  must  also  distinguish  the 
differences  which  exist  in  its  aim,  method,  and  results. 

65.  As  to  its  aim,  philosophy  may  be  influenced  by  a 
solitary  and  partial  curiosity,  confined  to  one  point  of  view, 
or  stimulatea  by  a  more  liberal  and  scientific  interest,  at 
once  practical  and  theoretical.  As  to  method,  it  proceeds, 
on  general  topics,  either  fr^m  principles  to  consequences 
(the  synthetic  order) ;  or  from  consequences  to  prmciples 
fthe  analytic  order);  and,  in  special  matter,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  starting  point  of  its  researches,  it  advances, 
either  from  a  complete  and  profound  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  our  faculties  of  cognition  to  the  knowledge  itself 
of  things;  or  from  the  assumed  knowledge  of  things  to 
the  theory  of  knowledge.  This  last  method  of  proceeding 
is  called,  since  the  time  of  Kant,  the  Boamatio  method,  or 
Dogmatism;  the  other,  the  Critical  method. 
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56.  The  nan-eriHeal  philosoplij  has  for  its  aim  to  esta* 
blish  certain  points  of  doctrine  (dogmata)  fix)in  a  blind  trust 
in  the  reason,  or  to  destroy  the  dogmatic  opinions  of  others 
from  a  blind  mistrust  of  the  reason ;  in  which  latter  case  it 
has  the  tendency,  as  it  does  not  substitute  other  principles 
for  those  which  it  remoTOs,  to  establish  uncertainty  and 
doubt  as  most  consistent  with  reason.  The  first  of  these 
two  schools  ends  iu  dogmatism  positwe:  the  second  in 
scepticism,  or  dogmatism  negatwe. 

Remark.  Dogmatism  follows  a  tnie  idea  of  reason  by  ft  fklse  path. 
The  sceptic  attacks  the  iaiih  of  the  dogmatist,  and  endeayoazs  to 
estabUsh  a  methodical  ignorance,  by  means  of  which  he  destroys  that 
ides  of  reason.    Thus  there  is  truth  and  error  in  both  doctrines. 

See  Chbist.  Weiss,  De  Scepticismi  cansis  atqne  natura.  Lipa,  1801 , 
4to.;  Adolfh  Siedleb,  De  Scepticismo  commentation  Haue,  1827;  and 
the  works  above  indicated,  §  88,  II. 

57.  Dogmatism  pretends,  either  that  human  reason  is,  of 
itself,  capable  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
the  nature  of  things ;  or  that  it  cannot  attain  thereto  with- 
out a  superior  instruction  and  guidance.  The  first  of  these 
doctrines  is  Ifaturalismy  or  Bationalismy  in  its  most  extended 
signification ;  the  other  is  Supematuraliam. 

58.  Bationalism,  in  the  most  extended  signification  of  the 
word,  proceeds  sometimes  upon  knowledge,  sometimes  (like 
that  otJacobi)  upon  belief;  and  either  demonstrates  the  esse 
(das  8egn)oi  our  representations  and  knowledge,  by  the  reality 
of  the  objects ;  or,  contrariwise,  the  esse  of  the  objects,  by 
the  certainty  of  the  impressions.  In  the  first  of  these  cases 
we  have  Sealismy  which  takes  for  its  principle  the  reality  of 
things ;  in  the  second  case  we  have  Idealism,  which  takes 
our  representations  as  the  original  things.  Several  philo- 
sophical systems,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  an  original 
oneness  ot  knowing  and  being,  a  view  which  they  sometimes 
present  chiefly  in  a  speculative  form)  such  as  the  system  of 
Absolute  Identity),  whilst  at  other  times  they  represent  or 
assume  it  as  a  psychological  fact,  like  the  system  of  Critical 
Synthetism,  and  other  dualistic  views. 

59.  Dogmatism,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  is  either  Sensationalism  or  Bationalism  in  a 
more  restricted  sense;  or  compounded  of  both  (either  by 
blending  them, — ^intellectual  perception, — or  without  auy 
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mixture).  As  far  as  relates  to  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
dogmatism  becomes  either  jEkmvrism,  or  Noologism;  or  com-  ! 
pounded  of  both.  Lastly,  wiöi  reference  to  the  number  of 
fundamental  principles,  it  becomes  Dtmlism  or  Monism  ;  and 
to  this  last  description  belong  both  Materialism  and  Spiritti- 
alism,  as  well  as  tne  system  of  Absolute  Identity. 

60.  Supematmralism  not  only  asserts  that  the  Deity  is 
the  real  basis  of  all  that  exists,  but  also  the  source  of  all 
truth  by  revelation;  thus  referring  all  knowledge  to  a  super- 
natural source,  unattainable  by  the  steps  of  science.  There 
are  diversities  in  this  system,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  revelation  is  considered  relatively  to  its  subject  or  its 
object ;  as  universal  or  particular ;  and  as  superior  or  sub- 
ordinate to  reason ;  or  co-ordinate  with  it. 

Observation,  Supematuralism  has  this  in  common  with  Scepticism, 
that  it  lays  great  stress  on  the  false  pretensions  and  the  inefficiency  of 
the  reason.  But  by  having  recourse  to  a  supematuralist  medium^  it 
easily  falls  into  a  dogmatism  of  another  kind. 

•  61.  Scepticism  is  opposed  to  Dogmatism,  inasmuch  as  it 
seeks  to  duninish  the  confidence  of  reason  in  the  success  of 
its  efforts.  It  uses  as  arguments  the  errors  which  are  often 
with  justice  imputed  to  dogmatism,  or  alleges  certain 
formal  propositions  of  its  own,  relative  to  the  end  and  the 
principles  of  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  the  perpetual 
antagonist  of  dogmatism ;  but  in  disputing  the  pretensions 
to  which  knowledge  lays  claim,  it  proceeds  even  to  deny  its 
existence  and  destroy  it  altogether.  Scepticism  is  some- 
times imiversal,  sometimes  particular,  and  has  been  the 
precursor  of  the  critical  method,  which  leads  to  the  true 
science  of  reason. 

62.  The  result  of  philosophizing  research  is  philosophy ; 
and  there  can  be  only  one  pnilosophy,  which  is  that  ideal  of 
the  science  reason  perpetually  aims  at  (§  2).  But  the 
various  attempts  of  iudividual  thinkers  to  attain  thereto  have 
given  occasion  to  a  number  of  systems,  which  apnroximate 
this  ideal  object  and  each  other  in  proportion  to  tne  degree 
of  the  development  in  the  knowledge  they  evince  of  the 
reason, — the  true  end  and  principles  of  philosophy, — ^to  the 
extent  of  ioformation  they  convey, — ^the  validity  of  the  rea- 
soning they  contain,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  technical 
language  (cf.  §  3). 
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Ohservtxthn.  Until  a  more  complete  ezamina:tion  of  the  powers 
of  the  reason  shall  have  been  instituted,  and  a  more  extensive 
analysis  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  systems  of  philosophy  must 
inevitably  contain  a  mixture  of  universal  .9kix^  parUcular,  of  true  and 
fcdsey  of  determincUe  and  indetermincUe,  of  objective  and  svbjective.  All 
these  qualities  suffer  increments.  Mendings,  and  divisions,  in  various 
degrees,  during  the  process  of  their  propagation  and  diflfhsion.  (e.  g,, 
Plato's  Innate  Ideas).  ,      .    .    , 

63.  These  different  Erdsterns  are  opposed  to  each  other 
and  to  scepticism.  The  consequence  has  been  a  contest 
which  we  see  carried  on  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
ardour,  maintained  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  too  frequently 
also  by  private  interests  and  passions ;  until  at  last  either 
indifference,  or  a  revolution  in  the  direction  of  reason,  or 
the  acuteness  of  logicians  and  critics,  put  an  end  to  it  for 
the  time,  and  intromiced  a  more  liberal  system  of  inquiry. 

64«.  More  than  one  system  has  figured  upon  the  stage  in 
various  dresses,  and  certain  philosophical  questions  have 
frequently  been .  repeated  under  different  forms.  These 
apparent  reiterations  do  notj  however,  prove  that  philosophy 
lias  been  retarded  in  its  progress ;  the  repetition  of  old 
ideas  does  not  render  its  advance  towards  new  ones  more 
tardy,  but  only  more  sure.  By  this  very  circumstance 
analysis  is  rendered  more  exact  and  more  complete ;  and 
the  search  after  unity,  consistency,  and  perfection,  more 
^curate  and  profound.  The  ideal  of  the  science  is  more 
completely  grasped,  and  better  appreciated ;  errors  and  un- 
founded tneories  are  more  cautiously  avoided. 

65.  But,  with  all  these  retrogradations  and  moments  of 
apparent  relaxation,  advancement  is  impossible  except  by 
the  aid  of  a  sustained  zeal  for  philosophical  investigation. 
This  science  demands  a  perpetual  agitation  of  doubts  and 
discussions ;  of  controversy  between  dogmatism  and  seep«- 
ticism,  between  the  partizans  of  ancient  systems  and  of 
modem  ideas« 
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BAPIB  BEYIEW  07  THE  BELIOIOÜ8  AüTD  PHILOSOPHICAL 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  OBIEKTAL  KATIONS,  AND  OF  THE 
FIBST  PEBIODS  OF  GBEOIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

To  this  bead  belong  tbe  works  on  tbe  religions  and  tbe 
discoveries  of  tbe  East  at  large ;  some  of  wbieb,  for  example 
those  of  Flessin^y  have  been  noticed  above,  §  38 ;  see^ 
besides,  the  mythological  treatises,  such  as : 

f  Fb.  Cbeuzeb,  Symbolical  and  Mythological  System  of  the  An- 
cients, etc.  4  vols.  Leips»  and  Darmstadt,  1810-12,  second  edition, 
1820  (and  following  years),  5  vols.  8vo.    4  toIs.  Syo.    Lips,  1843. 

t  J.  GöBBEs,  Histoiy  of  the  Fables  of  the  Asiatic  World,  2  yols. 
ffeidelb.  1810,  Svo. 

t  J.  J.  Waokeb,  Ideas  towards  an  Uniyersal  Mythology  of  the 
Ancient  World,  Franifort  on  the  M.  1808,  8vo. 

t  J.  G.  Bhodb,  On  the  Age  and  Merit  of  certain  Records  of  Oriental 
Antiquity,  Berlin,  1817-18.  And  Memoirs  towards  illustrating  the 
science  of  Antiquities,  No.  I,  Berlin,  1819,  No.  II,  1820,  8to. 

Particularly  a  dissertation  in  No.  I,  on  the  most  Ancient  Beligious 
Systems  of  the  East. 

L.  C.  BAUBy  Symbolical  and  Mythological  Systems,  2  parts,  StuUg. 
1825,  8vo. 

66.  Instruction  was  in  part  conveyed  by  the  nations  of 
Asia  to  the  Greeks ;  and  the  latter  had  gone  through  many 
gradations  of  inteUectual  improvement  before  the  epoch 
when  a  philosophical  spirit  was  awakened  among  them. 
Accordingly,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  give 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  opinions 
of  the  oriental  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  first  advances  of 
intellectual  improvement  among  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  estimate,  at  least  generally,  the  influence  which 
the  former  may  have  had  over  Grecian  genius  in  its  infancy; 
and  consequently  over  j^hilosophy  itself,  in  its  manner  as  well 
as  its  matter.  The  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Phoenicians,  are  the  principal  nations 
with  whom  the  Greeks  have  had  any  intercourse.* 

1  On  the  general  character  of  thought  in  the  East,  see  aboye,  §  19. 
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Hmdostan. 

Authorities:  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Sehasters,  and 
parücnlarly  the  VedavM,  whereto  belong  the  Upanishadas  (fragments 
of  the  Oupnek'htU),  and  the  Punmams,  to  which  belong  the  ancient 
national  poems :  Eamayana  (Serampore,  1806-10,  S  vols.  4to.  a  new 
edition  by  A.  W.  Schlbgbl), — Mahab?iarata — and  the  DerMnaa. 

The  Ezoüs-Ykdam,  or  Ancient  Commentary  on  the  Yedam,  con- 
taining the  digest  of  the  religions  and  philosophical  opinions  of  the 
Indians,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  by  a  Brahmin  j  rerised  and  pub- 
lished, with  preliminary  observations,  notes,  and  illustrations,  Yverdun, 
1778,  2  vols.  12mo.  (The  introduction  On  the  wisdom  of  the  Hindoos 
is  by  SAnrrE-CROix.)    See  Sohlsgel,  Biblio.  ind.  t  II,  p.  50. 

Bhaoüat-Qebta,  or  Dialog^ies  of  Chrishna  and  Ardjoon,  in  eighteen 
lectures,  with  notes,  translated  from  the  original  Sanscrit  by  Ch. 
WiLKiNB,  Lond.  1785,  4to.  Aug.  Will,  von  Sohlvoel  has  given  a 
new  edition  of  this  work :  Bhagayao-Gita,  i.e.  dttrtrscnov  /leXoc,  sive 
Almi  Crishnae  et  Arjnn»  colloquium  de  rebus  divinis,  Bharatise  epi- 
sodinm;  iext.  rec,  adnotat.  crit.  et  intexpret.  lat.  adjecit.  Bonnce, 
1846,  royal  8vo. 

Bagavadam,  on  Doctrine  Divine;  onvrage  Indien  Canoniqne  sur 
TEtre  Supreme,  les  Dieuz,  les  Q6ms,  les  Hommes,  les  diverses  parties 
de  rUnivers  (par  Opsonvtllb),  Paris,  1788,  8vo. 

Oüfnisck'hat,  sen  theologia  et  philosophia  indica;  edid.  Anqüetil 
Du  Pebkon,  Argentov.  1801-2,  2  vols.  4to. 

Will,  von  Humboldt,  On  the  Episode  of  the  Kahabharata,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bhagavad-Gita.  Berlin,  1826.  And  the  article  of 
Hegel  in  the  Journal  of  Berlin  for  scientific  criticism,  1827. 

MuNAVA  Dhabmabastba,  or  Laws  of  Menu,  translated  by  Sir  W. 
JoNBS,  London,  1796. 

Ambebtkxnd,  a  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul ;  an  account  of  it  by 
Db  Guioneb,  in  the  Mto.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  XXYI. 

The  Moon  of  Intelligence  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  Spirit,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Tatlob,  1812,  8vo. 
t  Behicohon-Boy,  Jena,  1817. 

Ctesub  Indicomm  fragmenta;  Stbabo  ;  Akrianus  De  Exped.  Alex- 
andri;  Palladius  De  gentibus  Indise  et  Brachmanibus ;  Ambbosius 
De  moribus  Brachmanum,  et  alius  anonymus  de  iisdem,  junctim  editi 
cnrik  Ep.  Bisasi,  Lond.  1668,  4to. 

Specimen  sapientiao  Indorum  veternm,  GrsBC^  ex  cod.  Hoist,  cum 
vers.  Lat.  ed.  Seb.  Gpb.  Stabk,  Berol.  1697,  8vo. 

Alex.  Dow,  Histoiy  of  Hindoetan,  from  the  earliest  account  of  time 
to  the  death  of  Akbar,  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Muhammed 
Cabim  Fekishta,  Lond,  1768,  8  vols.  4to.  (With  a  learned  Disserta- 
tion prefixed,  concerning  the  Language,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the 
ilindoos). 
J.  Jao.  Holwsll,  Interesting  historical  Events  relative  to  the 
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Proyinces  of  Bengal  and  the  Empire  of  Hindostan,  Lond,  1766, 
8  vols.  8vo. 

SiNNEB,  Eesai  sar  lee  dogmes  de  la  M^tempsychose  et  du  Puigatoire, 
enseign^  par  les  Brahmins  de  I'lndoBtan,  Berne,  1771J  8to! 

Asiatic  Besearches,  CaicuUa;  from  1788;  20  toIs.  4to.  (in  1851). 

The  Dissertations  and  Miscellanies  relative  to  the  History  of  the 
Antiquities,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia'  by  Sir  W.  Jones 
and  others,  hare  been  extracted  from  the  laet  Tolumes  of  the  foregoin|^ 
collection,  Lond.  1792-8,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Systema  Brachmanicum  liturgicum,  mythologicum,  civile,  ex  monn- 
mentis  Indicis  muscei  Borgiani  Y  elitris  dissertationibus  historico^riticis 
illustrayit  Fb.  PAULmus  a  S.  Babtholoilbo,  Borna,  1791,  4to. 

t  Various  Dissertations  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscript. 
by  Thom.  Maubice,  and  Mionot  (Memoirs  on  the  ancient  Philosopheni 
of  India,  in  vol.  XXXI.),  and  Db  Guiones  (Inquiry  respecting  the 
Philosophers  called  Samaneans),  vol.  XXYI. 

t  J.  Ith,  Moral  Doctrine  of  the  Brahmins,  or  The  Beligion  of  the 
Hindoos,  Berl.  and  Leips,  1794,  8to. 

t  Fb.  Schlegel,  On  the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Hindooe» 
Eeidelb.  1808,  8vo. 

PoLiEB,  Mythologie  des  Hindous,  tom.  I  et  II,  Paria,  1809,  8to. 

t  Fb.  Maieb,  Universal  Dictionary  of  Mythology.  The  first  vol. 
only  lias  appeared.  By  the  same  author :  Brahma,  or  the  Religion  of 
the  Hindoos,  Leipa.  1818,  8vo. 

W.  Wabd,  a  View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Beligion  of  the 
Hindoos,  Lond.  1817-20,  4  vols.    Particularly  vol.  IV. 

Bohlen,  Das  alte  Indien. 

Colebbookb,  Trans,  B.  As,  Soc.  1.  2.  7.  etc. 

f  A.  H.  L.  Heeben,  On  the  Indians :  (Suppl.  to  the  third  edition  of 
his  work,  Ideen  über  die  Politik,  etc.  s.  444),  Qötting.  1816-27,  8vo, 
(In  Bohn's  translation  of  Heeren's  Asia,  vol.  2). 

t  Nio.  Mülleb,  Opinions,  Arts,  and  Sciences  of  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos, MevUz,  1822,  8vo. 

Laünjuinais,  La  Religion  des  Indous  selon  les  Vedah,  on  Analyse 
de  rOupnek'hat  publi6  par  Anq.  du  Pebbon,  Paria,  182S,  8vo.  See 
also  his  Memoirs  on  the  Literature,  Philosophy,  etc.  of  the  Hindoos. 

t  Othm.  Fbanks,  On  the  Hindoos,  and  their  Literature,  etc.  Leipa, 
1826,  8vo. 

t  J.  G.  Rhode,  on  the  same  subject,  Leipa,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

67.  The  Hindoos  early  distinguished  themselves  for  arts, 
industry,  civilization,  and  science ;  but  the  commenceinent 
of  their  history  is,  even  yet,  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and 
lost  in  the  wildest  traditions  and  chronological  pretensions. 
Nothing  has,  even  yet,  been  positively  decided  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  their  civilization  and  sciences  be  indigenous  or 
derived  from  others ;  nor  yet^  whether  they  may  not  lütve 
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blended  certain  ideas  and  representations  either  directly  or 
indirectly  borrowed  fix)m  foreign  nations,  with  others  which 
were  properly  their  own.  The  same  uncertainty  prevails 
with  respect  to  the  age  attributable  to  their  sacred  books. 

Of  the  four  castes  into  which  the  nation  is  divided,  the 
first  consists  of  the  priests  (Brahmins);  subdivided  into  a 
great  number  of  sects,  and  modified  by  various  revolutions. 
The  compulsory  emigration  of  many  Örahminical  tribes  has 
carried  their  religious  opinions  into  the  adjacent  countries 
of  Siam,  China,  and  Tartary. 

The  highest  object  of  the  Hindoo  religion  is  the  Deity, 
regarded  as  an  absolute  Unity  escaping  the  grasp  of  the 
human  understanding.  Originally,  he  reposed  in  the  con- 
templation of  himself;  subsequently,  his  creative  word  has 
caused  all  things  to  proceed  from  him,  by  a  succession  of 
continual  emanations.  As  creator,  he  is  named.  J^ra^^na; 
as  the  preserving  power,  Vishnou ;  as  the  destroyer  and 
renovator  of  the  forms  of  matter,  Siva.  These  three  rela- 
tions of  the  divine  being  constitute  the  Trinity  {Timowrtt) 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  innumerable  transformations  of  Vish- 
nou,  or  incarnations  of  the  divine  being,  form  the  principal 
subject  of  their  sacred  books.  All  things  return  to  unity 
or  to  Brahma,  and  the  highest  good  consists  in  the  union 
with  Brahma,  a  union  that  is  compassed  by  means  of  a 
contemplation  of  unity,  without  action  and  without  move- 
ment. Connected  with  this  doctrine  of  emanation  is  that 
of  the  pre-eiistenee  of  souls ;  their  derivation  from  the 
divine  nature  ;  their  immortality ;  their  fall ;  ansd  the  puri- 
fication of  fallen  spirits  by  successive  migrations  through 
the  corporeal  world. — (Doctrine  of  the  migration  of  souls, 
or  Metempsychosis). 

Subsequently,  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos 
was  split  into  two  sects — of  Brahmism  and  Buddhism.  In 
consequence  of  this  we  find,  both  in  their  sacred  books  and 
among  the  Brahmins,  the  greatest  discrepancy  of  opinion  to 
prevfS  respecting  God,  the  world,  and  the  soul :  that  is  to 
say,  we  find  both  realism  and  idealism;  theism  and  atheism; 
materialism  and  spiritiutlism:  they  contain,  moreover,  a  de* 
velopment  of  the  system  of  absolute  identity.  These  doc- 
trines are  for  the  most  part  propounded  in  the  form  of 
instruction,  delivered  by  men  professing  to  be  enlightened 
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from  above.*  They  are  shrouded  by  a  veil  of  poetical  tales 
and  inventions,  displaying  an  acute  and  profound  intellect, 
but  having  rather  the  tendency  to  go  forth  than  to  retire 
into  itself.  After  all,  the  true  systematic  and  scientific 
genius  of  philosophy  must  not  be  expected  in  these  works. 
Their  books  of  moral  precepts  have  a  character  of  nobleness 
and  gentleness  which  belongs  to  the  race;  and  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
migration  of  souls.  In  the  religion  of  Buddha,  to  which 
belong  the  Schamans,  the  Talapoins,  and  the  Bonzes,  the 
supreme  felicity  of  God,  and  of  the  human  soul,  is  made  to 
consist  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference  and  inaction. 

The  most  important  modem  authorities  on  Indian  philo- 
sophy are : — 

CoLKBBOOKE.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  I,  p. 
19-43,  92-118,  439-466,  542-679;  vol.  II,  p.  1-39,  &c 

WiNDiscHMANN,  Die  Philosophie  im  Fortgang  der  Weltgeschichte. 

Kennedy.  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  y.  3,  p.  412,  Ac« 

Thibet. 

Besides  some  works  enumerated  §  66,  consult  Alphabetum  Tibet* 
anum,  auct.  Aug.  Ant.  Geobgio,  Bornas,  1762,  8yo.  Mateb  haa  giveu 
an  extract  from  it  in  his  Lexicon. 

t  P.  S.  Pallas,  Collection  of  Historical  details  respecting  the 
Mogul  nations,  Petersburgh^  1776-1803,  4 to. 

t  Klapboth,  Travels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus  in  1807-8, 
2  vols.  8vo,  Hcdley  1812-14.  Translated  into  French,  2  vols.  8vo. 
PariSy  1823.    An  English  translation,  4to.  1814. 

t  Hullmann,  Critical  Besearches  respecting  the  Lamaic  Eeligion^ 
Berlin,  1796,  8vo. 

68.  Like  the  Hindoos,  the  Thibetians  believe  in  a  G-od 
who  reveals  himself  in  a  threefold  relation  and  form ;  and 
suppose  a  ^at  number  of  transformations  of  this  deity, 
principally  in  his  second  character.    They  have,  besides,  ' 

various  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  all  things;  re- 
specting spirits,  and  their  descent  into  the  visible  world;  i 
also  with  regard  to  the  different  epochs  of  the  world,  and 
the  migration  of  souls. 

Chinese. 
Sinensis  imperii  Libri  Classic!  Sex  e  Sinico  idiomate  in  Lat.  trad, 
ft  P.  Franc.  Noel,  Prag.  1711, 4to.  '  ^j 

^  See,  concerning  the  Gymnosophists,  Cio.  Tusc.  V,  27 ;  concerning 
Menoa-Capila,  Buddha,  Calanus,  Cic.  de  Biv.  I,  23;  Tusc.  II,  22. 
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t  The  Chou-King;  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese,  transUted 
by  Fathsb  Gaxtbil,  reyised  and  compared  with  the  Chinese  by  M.  db 
Gdtgnes;  with  a  notice  concerning  Y-£ing,  another  sacred  book  of  the 
Chinese,  Paris,  1770,  4to. 

t  A  Treatise  on  some  points  of  the  Chinese  Beligion,  by  Father 
LoNOOBAKD.  Furthermore,  A  Treatise  on  some  important  points 
relatire  to  the  Mission  to  China,  by  Fathbr  SAINTJ^MABIE ;  with 
Letters  of  M.  db  Leibnitz  on  the  Chinese  Philosophy.  These  three 
works  are  contained  in  Leibnitznii  Epist.,  ed.  Eobtholt,  2  vols. 

The  works  of  Confucius  and  of  his  disciples,  by  Sohott,  Ist  p..  Haue, 
8vo.  1826. 

Historia  PhilosophiiB  Sinensis.  BrwMwick,  1727,  4to. 

Heng-Tseü,  Tel  Mincium,  inter  sinenses  philosophos,  Confucio 
proximnm,  edidit  P.  Stanislas  Juubn,  pt.  1,  LuteU  Pai\sior,  8yo. 
1824. 

Abbl  Rbmüsat,  On  Laotseu,  (Asiatic  Journal,  July  1828,  Paria) 

Klapboth's  Memoirs  relating  to  Asia^  in  the  Asiatisches  Magazin, 
from  1810. 

Schott's  Article  on  Chinese  Literature,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
GrUber  and  Ersch,  16th.  voL 

WnmiBCHMANN,  1st.  part  of  the  Ist.  voL  of  his  work :  On  philosophy 
in  the  development  of  Universal  History. 

Confucius,  Sinanim  Philosophus,  sive  scientia  Sinensis  Lat.  exposita 
studio  et  op.  Pbospebi  JuoNEtTA,  Chbist.  Hebotbich,  Fbano.  Rouob- 
MONT,  Phil.  Couplet,  P.  P.  Soc.  Jesu,  Paria.  1687,  folio. 

Geo.  Been.  Bilfingebi,  Specimen  doctrinas  reterum  Sinarum  moralis 
et  practicsB,  Franco/,  1724,  8vo. 

Chb.  Wolfh,  Oratio  de  Sinamm  philoeophiä  practica^  Francqf,  1726. 
Third  edition,  with  notes  of  Langius,  Hal.  1736,  4to. 

J.  Db  Bened.  CABPZovn,  Memcius  sen  Mentius  Sinensium  post  Con« 
fnciam  Philosophns,  Lips.  1725,  8to. 

Db  Pauw,  Recherches  philosophiqnes  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinoii^ 
BeHin,  1775,  2  vols. 

Stuhb,  Beligions  of  China  and  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  Berlin, 
1886. 

M^moires  concemant  THistoire,  les  Sciences,  les  Arts,  les  Moeurs, 
les  Usages  des  Chinois,  par  les  Missionnaires  de  P6kin  (Amtot  et 
d'autres),  Paria,  1776-61,  4  vols. 

Cf.  the  Dissertations  of  Db  Guiones  and  others,  in  the  M6moires  de 
TAcad.  des  Inscript.  vol.  XXV,  XXVII,  XXXVI,  XXXVIII. 

The  works  of  Confucius,  containing  the  original  text,  with  a  trans- 
lation by  Mabshman,  Serampore,  1809,  4to. 

Elapboth,  M^moires  Belatifs  ä  FAsie  (Asiat.  Mag.  from  1810). 

MoBBisoN,  On  Chinese  Literature  (in  the  Asiatic  Journal). 

69.  The  most  ancient  religion  of  the  Chinese  was  simple 
and  patriarchal.  lb  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  their 
religious  worship.  They  adored,  originally,  Heaven  (Lian ;). 
and  the  Supreme  Master  (Schan^-Di),  with  inferior  spirits 
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or  geni.  Superstitious  imaginations  connected  with  astro* 
logy,  demons,  and  magic,  were  introduced  at  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  under  the  Dscheu  dynasty.  Lao-Kitm  or  Lao- 
Tsee,  founded  a  religious  sect,  which  calls  the  essence  of 
all  things  Dao  or  Eeason,^  and  whose  members  follow  aa 
epicurean  life.  Kong-fu-tzee  (Confucius),  whose  father  was 
a  mandarin  of  the  kingdom  of  Lo,  collected,  about  the  year 
550  B.c.,  the  traditions  of  Fo  and  of  Lao-Dsee,  per- 
fected their  religion  and  laws,  and  good  maxims  of  morality 
foimded  on  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  nation.  He 
so  entirely  confined  himself  to  practical  things,  that  not  a 
single  doctrine  respecting  the  deity  and  immortality,  is  to  be' 
traced  in  his  writings.  His  style  is  extremely  laconic.  His 
school  was  very  numerous.  The  most  eminent  of  his  disci- 
ples was  Dsu-tze.  Meng-dsu  (Mencius)  gave  a  greater 
extension  to  the  doctrines  of  Confucius.  A  great  number  of 
ideas  passed  from  India  and  Thibet  into  China ;  hence  arose 
the  Chinese  Buddhism,  which  became  mingled  with  the  old 
popular  religion.  Scientific  culture  has  remained  stationary 
m  China  for  ages.  Why  ? — (The  Japanese  follow  analogous 
doctrines). 

JPersia/M, 

Authorities:  The  Sacred  Scriptures,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle» 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Xenophon  Cyrop.,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Aoyia  rov  Sutpo' 
^vrpov,  or  Chaldean  Oracles;  the  same,  with  additions,  by  Fr. 
Patbicius,  Nova  de  Uniyersis  Philosophia,  Venet.  1595.  fol. ;  and  also 
published  by  Stanley,  in  his  Philosophia  Orientalis  (cum  notis 
Clbkioi). 

Thomjb  Htdb,  Historia  Beligionis  vetemm  Persarum  eorumque 
Magorum,  Oxonii,  1700-4;  new  edition,  1760. 

Zend-Avesta,  Outrage  deZoroastre,  contenant  les  Id6es  th^ologiques» 
physiques,  et  morales,  de  ce  L6gislateur,  les  C6r6monies  du  culte  Reli- 
gieux  qu'il  a  iStabli,  etc.,  traduit  en  Fran^ais  sur  I'original  Zend,  aveo 
des  remarques,  et  accompagn6  de  plusieurs  traitäs  propres  ä  6claircir  les 
matieres  qui  en  sont  Tobjei ;  par  M«  Anqusth*  Du  Pebbon,  Paria^ 
1711,  4to. 

f  Anqueth,  and  Fouohsb,  Memoirs  on  the  Person,  the  Writings,  and 
the  Philosophical  System  of  Zoroaster ;  in  the  M^moires  de  I'Ac^.  des 
Inscript.  XXVII.  p.  267  and  sqq.;  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXIV,  XXXVII, 
XXXIX,  XL;  and  in  the  M6moires  de  Litt6rature.  vol.  XXX  and 
XXXV, 

*  According  to  some,  this  last  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
Same  with  the  Sommona-Codom  of  the  Siamese  Ct  Bails,  art» 
*f  Sommona  Codom," 
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[Johb],  a  Letter  to  H.  A—-  dn  P ,  containing  a  Critique  on 

his  translation  of  the  worioB  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  Land,  1771,  8yo. 

C.  P.  Mjonebs,  De  Zoroastris  Vit&,  Institntis,  Doctrinft,  et  Libris ;  In 
the  KoT.  Comment  Soc  Scient.  Gtötting.  vol.  YIII,  IX :  and  Comm.  de 
varus  religionum  Persanim  conversionibus ;  in  the  Comment.  Soc. 
Götting,  1780,  cl.  phil.  I,  45,  et  sqq. ;  II,  19,  sqq. ;  and,  concerning 
Zoroaster,  in  the  BibJioth.  Philos.  tom.  lY,  p.  2. 

T.  Ch.  Ttsohen,  Conunentat.  de  Beligionem  Zoroastricarom  apad 
exteras  gentes  yestigiis  ;  In  the  Noy.  Comm.  Soc.  Scient.  Ctött.  tom. 
XI,  XII. 

Thb  Debsatir,  or  Sacred  writings  of  the  ancient  Persian  prophets, 
Bombay,  1808,  8yo. 

Heidelberg  Jahrbuch,  1823 :  Febr.  article,  by  Hammer.  Leips.  Liter. 
1822,  p.  156.  Tholuck,  Journal  des  Sayants,  1828  ;  Art.  <'De  Sacy.*' 

The  Schah-nameh  of  Firdüsi,  in  the  work  of  Göbbes  ;  The  Book  of 
the  heroes  of  Irim,  2  yoL  Berlin,  1819  ;  8yo. 

Hammeb,  Journal  of  Vienna,  yols.  8,  9,  10,  1820 ;  Rase,  On  the 
antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  Zend-Ayesta ;  the  German  translation 
by  Haokn,  Berlin,  1826. 

t  J.  G.  Rhode,  The  Sacred  Tradition;  or,  A  complete  System  of  the 
Religion  of  the  ancient  Bactrians,  Modes,  and  Persians,  or  the  people  of 
Zend,  Franqf,  on  the  Maine,  1820,  8yo.  Particularly  p.  453  and  sqq. ; 
and  the  works  of  the  same  author  enumerated  §  66. 

Asiatic  Researches,  yol  YIII  and  IX. 

On  the  Authenticity  of  the  books  of  Zend  consult  also,  +  Buhlb, 
Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy ;  f  Zokoa,  Diasertations  published 
by  Wklokeb;  Yalentia,  Travels;  and  Ebskine,  Dissertation  on  the 
Parsees,  in  the  second  vol.  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 

70.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  (Parsees)  was 
the  worship  of  fire  or  of  the  elements,  in  which  fire  was 

rbolical  of  the  Deity.  At  a. later  period,  in  the  time  of 
G-reeks,  the  ancient  worship  was  changed  into  the 
adoration  of  the  stars  (Sabeism),  especially^  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  morning-star.  This  religion  was  distinguished  by  a 
simple  and  majestic  character;  its  priests  were  called  Magi 
Zoroaster  (Serduscht),  a  Mede  by  oirth,  reformed  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Medes,  which,  oriffinally  confined  to  the  worship 
of  fire,  had  been  modified  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  the 
planets.  This  worship  surviyes  to  the  present  day  in  India 
among  the  Parsees,  who  were  driven  out  of  Persia  by  the 
Mahometans ;  and  who  pretend  to  be  stül  in  possession  of 
the  sacred  books  of  Zoroaster.  This  philosopher  lived  in 
the  time  of  Guschtasb  {Daritu  JEfyslaspes).  Me  asserts  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  being,  all-powerful  and  eternal 
{Zeruane  AkerenCf  L  e.  infinite  time,)  from  whom  have 
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eternally  proceeded,  by  his  creative  word  (Hbnofer),  two 
principles,  Orrrmzd  and  Ah/riman;  Ormuza  {OroTnasdes)^ 
being  pure  and  infinite  Light,  Wisdom,  and  Perfection,  the 
Creator  of  every  good  thing;  Ahriman  the  principle  of 
darkness  and  evü,  opposed  to  Ormuzd,  either  originally,  or 
in  consequence  of  his  lall.  To  this  belief  are  attached  fables 
respecting  the  conflicting  efforts  and  creations  of  these  two 
powers ;  on  the  universä  dominion  ultimately  reserved  for 
the  good  principle,  and  the  return  of  .Ahriman  during  four 
periods,  each  of  which  is  to  last  three  thousand  years ; — on 
the  good  and  the  evil  spirits  (AmshaspandSy  Izeds,  Ferfers^ 
and  IHves),  and  their  differences  of  sex  and  rank ; — on  the 
souls  of  men  (J^brfers),  which,  created  by  Ormuzd  before 
their  union  with  the  body,  have  their  habitation  in  the 
heavens ;  and  which  ultimately,  according  as  in  this  world 
they  have  served  Ormuzd  or  Ahriman,  pass  after  death  into 
the  dwellings  of  the  blessed,  or  are  precipitated  into  obscu- 
rity:— ^finally,  respecting  the  future  resurrection  of  the 
bodies  of  the  wicked  aQ;er  the  victory  of  Ormuzd  and  the 
restoration  of  all  things.  Such,  with  some  ascetic  precepts, 
are  the  leading  subjects  of  their  sacred  books.  The  doc- 
trines of  Zoroaster  had  an  extensive  influence,  owing  to  the 
principles  of  demonology  and  magic. 

Chaldeans. 

Authoritiea :  The  Scriptures,  Diodorus  Siculus,  II,  29 ;  Strabo,  XVf, 
p.  739,  ed.  Oasaub.;  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  lib.  Y ;  Cic.  de  Div.  1, 1, 
41;  II,  46,  sqq. 

Berosi  Ohaldaica,  in  the  work  of  Scalioeb,  Be  Emendatione  tern- 
ponim;  and  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  gr.  t  XIV,  p.  175;  and  the  work  itself 
(probably  not  authentic^,  entitled,  Antiquitates  totius  Orbis ;  published 
in  Fr.  Jo.  Annu  Antiquität.  Varr.  toI.  XVII,  Momcß,  1798  (and 
subsequently). 

t  Aug.  L.  Sohl^zeb,  On  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  Repertory  of  Biblical 
Literature,  published  by  Eichhorn,  toI.  VIII  and  X. 

STANLEn  Philosophia  Orientalis  in  Olericl  opp.  Philos. 

t  Fr.  Munter,  Religion  of  the  Babylonians,  Copenk,  1827,  4to. 

Jo.  Jac.  Wagner's  Works  before  referred  to. 

71.  The  Chaldeans  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
stars  and  to  astrology :  the  nature  of  their  climate  and  their 
country  disposing  them  to  it.    The  worship  of  the  stars  was 

^  These  have  been  compared  to.the  Ideas  of  the  Platonists. 
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revived  by  them  and  widely  disseminated,  even  subsequently 
to  the  Christian  era,  imder  the  name  of  Sabeism.  The 
learned  caste,  which  appropriated  to  itself  the  appellation  of 
Chaldeans,  had  collected  a  certain  number  of  astrological 
Acts,  and  carried  to  a  great  length  the  delusive  science  of 
astrology.  Under  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  this  caste 
lost  much  of  its  credit,  through  the  influence  of  the  Magi, 
and  ceased  to  attempt  anything  but  common-place  tricks  of 
divination.  The  cosmogony  of  Berosus,*  and  the  pretended 
Chaldean  oracles  (allowed  to  be  apocryphal),  are  evidently 
the  productions  of  another  age  and  country.  The  principal 
divinity  of  this  nation  was  called  JBel,  The  fables  related  of 
him  by  the  pretended  Berosus  do  not  deserve  recital. 

Authorities :  Books  of  Moses,  Herodotus,  lib.  II,  Manethonis  J!gyp- 
tiaca  et  Apotelesmatica  (fragments  of  dubious  antbority),  Diodorus 
Siculus  (with  Heyne's  Observations  in  the  Comm.  Soc.  Gott,  V,  VI, 
y\\\  Plutarcbi  Isis  et  Osiris,  Porphyrins  De  Abstinenti&,  Jamblicbns 
De  Mysteriis  -figyptiornm,  cum  ep.  Porpbyrii  ed.  Th.  Oale,  Oxo». 
1678,  fol.,  HorapoUinis  Hieroglyphiea,  6r.  et  Lat.  ed.  De  Pauw,  Traj, 
1727,  4to.,  Hermes  Trismegistus  in  Fbano.  Patbicu  nova  de  Universis 
PhiloBopbia,  etc.  Ferrar,  1591. 

Fa.  And.  Stroth,  .fflgyptiaca,  sen  Veterum  Scriptorum  de  reb. 
-ffigypti  commentaril  et  ftigmenta,  Ooiha,  1782-88,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Äthan.  Kircheri,  (Edipus  -ffigyptiacus,  Homce,  1652-64,  folio,  ei 
Obeliscus  Pamphilius,  Ibid.  1656,  folio. 

Jablonski,  Pantheon  ^gyptiacum,  Franc/»  aä  Viadrim^  1750-62; 
8  vols.  8vo. 

Conrad.  Adaui  Comm.  de  sapientia,  emditione,  atqne  inventis 
-^gyptiorum.     (In  bis  Exercitatt.  Exegett.  p.  95,  sqq). 

+  C.  A.  Heümann,  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians;  in 
his  Acta  Philosopborum,  II,  659,  sqq. 

De  Pauw,  Kecberches  Philosopbiques  snr  les  Egyptiens  et  lea 
Ohinois,  Berlin,  1773,  2  vols.  &vo.  (An  English  translation,  2  to1& 
8vo.  1795. 

t  J.  0.  Heiners,  E^say  on  the  History  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Ancients,  particularly  the  Egyptians,  Oötting.  1775,  8vo,  On  the 
Worship  of  Animals,  in  bis  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  part  I,  p.  180 ; 
and  sevei^Ed  treatises  by  the  same  in  the  Comm.  Soc.  Oötting.  1780- 
89-90. 

t  F.  y.  Lebrecht  Plesstno,  Osiris  and  Socrates,  Berl  and  Strals. 
1783,  8vo.  cf.  above  §  88. 

t  C.  P.  Mobitz,  Symbolical  Wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  etc.  Berlin^ 
1793, 8T0. 

^  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  - 
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.    t  P.  J.  S.  YoßEL,  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
and  Greeks,  Nürnberg,  1793, 4to. 

Jos.  Christoph.  Qatterbb,  De  TheogoniÄ  JSgyptioniin  ad  Hero- 
dotum,  in  Comm.  See.  Gtötting.  vol.  Y  et  YII.  De  Metempsychosi, 
immortalitatis  animoram  symbolo  ^gyptiaco,  toI.  IX. 

f  Cbbuzeb,  Religions  of  Antiquity  (cited  above,  at  the  head  of 
,§  66),  et  Commentatt.  Herodotese,  c.  IL 

Heeben,  Ideen,  etc.  second  part,  second  edition.  (In  Bohn's  trans- 
lation of  Heeren's  A  sia,  pp.  249,  and  seq.) 

Seyfpaeth,  Rudimenta  Hieroglyphices,  1826,  etc. 

Sir  Gabdineb  Wilkinson,  History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  5  vols. 
8to.  1847. 

BuNSEN,  iEgyptens  Lage  in  der  Weltgeschichte,  1844.  (Egypt's 
•place  in  History,  translated  by  Cottrell,  vol.  1,  Bvo.  1850.) 

The  Rev.  John  Kenpick,  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  2  vols. 
Bvo ;  and  Herodotus,  books  ii  and  iii  (the  Egypt),  with  notes  and  dis- 
sertations, Svo.  1841. 

Shaepb's  Early  History  of  Egypt,  8vo.  1848w 

See  also  the  following  works  on  Egypt ;  Denon's  Egypt;  Belzoni; 
Gau;  Minutoli,  etc.;  Ppaff's  Hieroglyphica,  i^wmft.  1824,  8vo.;  the 
great  work  of  the  French  Commission,  by  order  of  Napoleon ;  the  work 
of  Rosellinx,  and  various  recent  works  on  Egypt 

72.  The  Egyptians  were  a  nation  highly  remarkable  for 
jthe  antiquity  of  their  civilization,  and  the  originality  of  aU 
their  social  Wstem.  Their  priests,  who  formed  a  separate 
caste,  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  certain 
sacred  books  written  in  hieroglyphics.*  It  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  with  certisdnty,  owing  to  the  want  of  existing 
records,  in  what  consisted  their  mysterious  knowledge  (^o- 
teric  doctrine).  It  probably  had  a  reference  to  the  popular 
religion  (^a?o^mc  doctrine),  which  authorised  the  worship 
of  tiie  constellations  (ßabeisrn)  ^  and  that  of  certain  animals 
{BßtiscMsm),  as  syjnbolical  of  the  former ;  of  certain  deified 
heroes  (Thaut  or  Thot,  Hermes,  Horus);  and  lastly,  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsydiosis.?  Their  divinities 
Isis  and  Osiris,  represented  two  principles,  male  and  female. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  country  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to,  and  encouraged,  as  the  principal  sciences  of  the 
Egyptians,  geometry  and  astronomy ;  to  which  were  united 
astrology  and  other  superstitions,  Ingbly  popular  with  the 

^  See  t  Heeren,  Thoughts  on  the  Policy,  Commerce,  etc  of  the 
Ancients  (in  Heeren's  Works,  Bohn's  translation,  6  vols.  8to.);  and 
the  articles  of  the  New  Literary  Journal  of  Leipsic,  1816,  Koa.  I  and 
II,  on  the  recent  attempts  to  explain  the  hieroglyphics 

«  Hebod.  II^c.  123. 
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people  at  large.  It  is  impossible  to  define  with  accoricj 
the  progress  which  the  priests  may  have  made  in  the  abovd 
sciences ;  but,  previous  to  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
we  cannot  conclude  them  to  have  been  possessed  of  any 
high  degree  of  mental  cultivation. 

After  the  foundation  of  the  Grseco-Egjptian  kingdom,  the 
civilization  of  the  two  races  was  combined ;  and  tins  eircum« 
stance  renders  yet  more  difficult  any  explanation  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  ancient  esoteric  doctrines,  and  the  former 
habits  of  the  original  inhabitants. 

The  Behrews. 

See  the  books  of  the  Old  Tegtament:  the  Introdnctions  to  the  Old 
Testament  by  Eichhorn,  Db  Wslte,  and  othefis;  and  the  Commen- 
taries on  each  book,  as  for  instance  thofae  on  Job,  ProverbB,  and  the 
Prophets  in  general. 

Flavh  Josephi  Opera,  ed.  Havsrkaxp.  Armtel,  1726,  2  vols,  folio. t 

PHnx)Ni8  JuDiEi  Opera,  ed.  Manoet,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond,  1742. 

Job.  Fb.  Buddjei,  Introd.  ad  Histor.  Philos.  Hebraeor.  HaXoß,  1702> 
8yo.    Edit,  emendata.  1721. 

+  PfiiED.  Andb.  WAi/THKBy  Histoij  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews,  Q^U.  1750,  4to. 

W.  Wabbubton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  new  edition^  Lond. 
1756,  6  vols.  8vo.     Supplement,  1788,  8vo. 

t  Jos.  Fb.  Jbbusalkm,  Letters  on  the  Books  and  the  Philosopliy  of 
Moses,  Brunstoick,  1762,  8yo.  and  1788.  . 

t  Jos.  Dav.  Miohaklis,  The  Mosaic  Law,  Frantf,  on  the  M,  1770- 
1775,  6  vols.  8vo.    New  edition,  1776  and  1803. 

J.  F.  Elenkeb,  Writings  of  Solomon,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Riga,  1778-86. 

Doctrine  of  Jesns  the  son  of  Sirach,  expounded  by  Lnmi,  with  ä 
treatise  of  H.  Kosxeteb,  Leipz.  1782 ;  second  edition,  1795. 

t  W.  A.  Telleb,  Theodicy  of  the  first  Ages,  etc.  Jena,  1802,  8vo. 

t  C.  A.  LiNDBMAKN,  On  the  Book  of  Job,  WiUenb,  1811,  8vo. 

Jul.  Fbu).  Winzeb,  De  Philos.  Morali  in  libro  Sapienti»,  quad 
Tocatur  Salomonis,  expositft,  Vitth.  1811,  4  to. 

C.  Feto.  Staudun,  Comment,  de  Prophetar.  Hebneor.  Doctrin& 
Morali,  Om.  1798,  4lo. 

t  J.  Jahn'b  Bibl.  Archaeology,  Vienna,  1796;  second  edition, 
1817-18. 

t  Laz.  Ben  Davu),  On  the  Beligion  of  the  Hebrews  before  Moses» 
Berlin,  1812,  8vo. 

t  Phh,.  Büttmann,  Dissertation  on  the  two  first  Mythi  of  the  Mosaic 
Histoiy,  etc.  m  ih^  Berliner  Monataachrifif  1804,  Nos.  Ill  and  IV; 
and  1811,  No.  m. 

+  Phil.  BirmiANir,  On  the  Mythos  of  the  Deluge,  Berlin,  1812, 8vo. 

IJiiBBEiT.  Koheleth  scepticus  De  Summo  Bono,  QöUing.  1820,  8vo. 

Jo9x'3  Qeachichte  der  Israeliten. 
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73.  The  Hebrews  or  Israelites  lia^e  transmitted  to  us,  in 
their  sacred  writings,  which  belong  to  different  periods,  the 
most  ancient  philosophical  dogmas  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  on  the  providence  that  govems  it,  and  on  the  origin  of 
sin  by  the  fall  of  the  first  man :  lastly,  they  have  traced  out  a 
very  distinct  system  of  monotheism.  The  writings  of  Moses 
contain  ideas  and  maxims  of  wisdom,  but  no  system.  The 
book  of  Job  is  a  didactic  poem.  Their  kings,  JDavid  and 
Solomon,  were  men  of  great  experience  and  of  great  practical 
wisdom.  They,  as  weU  as  the  prophets,  have  treated  chiefly 
of  moralil^p^  under  gnomical  and  sententious  forms.  But 
it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the  Jews  attended  to 
philosophy  properly  so  called.     (See  §  195.) 

The  Phoenicüms. 

SAnrcHOiriATHO,  and  the  authors  who  wrote  upon  him.  Fragments  of 
Books  attributed  to  him  in  Euseb.  Prseparat.  Evangel.  1, 10. 

Sanohoniatho,  Phoenician  Histoiy,  translated  jfrom  the  first  book  of 
Eusebius,  etc.  with  a  continuation,  etc.  by  Eratosthenes  Cjrenseus ; 
with  historical  and  chronological  remarks  by  R.  Cukbbbland,  Land. 
1720,  8vo. 

H.  Dodwell's  Appendix  concerning  Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician 
History,  Lond,  1691,  8vo. 

I>.  J.  Baier,  De  Phoenicibus  eorumque  studiis  et  inyentis,  Jena, 
1709,  ^to. 

J.  Mich.  Weinbioh,  De  Phoenicum  Litteraturft,  Meininga,  1744,  4to. 

See  also  f  Heeren  (Ideen,  etc.  I,  2),  and  t  Munter,  Religion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  Copenh,  1821,  with  t  Bellermann,  On  the  Phoenician 
and  Punic  Coinage,  Berlin,  1812-16. 

74.  The  Phoenicians,  a  commercial  people,  served,  through 
their  continual  intercourse  with  other  nations,  to  dissemi- 
nate widely  a  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  effected  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Nevertheless,  their  mercantile  habits 
restricted*  their  own  knowledge  to  the  maritime  art  and  the 
mathematics.  The  history  and  the  doctrines  of  Sancho- 
niatho*  and  of  Ochus  (Mochus,  Moschus),  are,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  matters  of  much  dispute.  The  cosmogonies 
attributed  to  them,  as  well  as  the  popular  religion  of  the 
Phoenicians,  are  eminently  material.  Posidonius,  the  Stoic, 
cites  Moschus  as  the  first  inventor  of  the  doctrine  of  atoms. 
See  Sext.  Emfib.  adv.  Mathem.  IX,  363;  and  Steajso, 
.Geog.  XVI,  p.  757. 

1  Plato,  De  Repub.  IV,  p.  859.  «  About  1200  B.C  (1). 
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75.  JPirst  Omlizatum  cfthe  Cheeks^  their  Mythical  and 
JPoetieal  TraditUyM, 

See,  above,  §  88, 1,  h, 

I>B  Paüw,  Recherches  PhiloeopliiqiieB  snr  les  Grecs,  Berlin,  1787« 
4  vols.  8yo.    (An  English  translation,  2  vols.  8vo.  1793). 

i"  Babthileict,  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis  en  Gr^oe. 

Mui«LKR*s  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Bace,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Oxford,  1830. 

t  J..  D.  Habtmann,  Essay  towards  a  History  of  the  Civilization  of 
the  principal  Nations  of  Greece,  Lemgo,  1796, 1800,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Chbibt.  Gotelob  Hxthx,  De  caosis  Mythorom  vetenun  Physlcis,  in 
Opnsc.  Acad.  torn.  L 

t  C.  Fb.  Cbeuzeb,  Symbolik  (above  §  66). 

i>  P.  W.  J.  ScHELUNG,  On  the  Mythi,  Traditions,  and  Philosophical 
Maxims  of  the  first  epochs  of  the  World;  in  the  Memorabilien  of 
Paulus,  No.  V. 

t  H.  £.  G.  Paulus,  Chaos  a  Poetic  Fable,  and  not  an  Era  of 
physical  cosmology.    In  his  Memorabilien,  No.  V. 

f  Fb.  Ast,  On  the  Chaos  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  Journal  of  Arts  and 
Science,  1808,  voL  I,  part  2. 

Greece  was  graduallj  rescued  from  barbarism,  and  ad- 
vanced to  a  state  of  civilization,  bj  the  means  of  foreigners. 
Colonies  from  Egypt,  PhoBnicia,  and  Phrygia,  introduced 
inventions  and  arts,  such  as  agriculture,  music,  religious 
hymns,  fabulous  poems,  and  mysteries.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  in  like  manner,  a  great  number  of  religious  opinions 
and  ideas  must  have  migrated  from  Egypt  to  Greece.  The 
only  question  is  the  degree  of  influence  we  should  allow  to 
these  adventitious  materials,  the  manner  in  which  they 
became  naturalized  in  their  new  country,  and  how  far  they 
were  lost,  or  not,  in  the  civilization  and  mental  culture 
which  they  contributed  to  form.  It  is  true  that  the  Greeks 
possessed  not  only  a  rare  aptitude  for  civilisation,  but  also  a 
nigh  degree  of  mental  origmality,  the  consequence  of  which 
necessarily  was,  that  whatever  inventions  and  ideas  they 
acquired  n*om  forei^  nations  speedily  assumed  among  them 
a  new  and  original  character;  the  more  so,  because  there 
was  no  sacerdotal  race,  no  division  into  castes,  no  despotic 
authorily  to  obstruct  the  advances  of  society,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers,  and  the  perfectibility  of  the 
mind^s  products. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  sensible 
forms  which  it  assumed  in  most  of  its  mythi  (the  meaning 
of  which  was  indetemunate);   presented  a  substance  to 
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engage  and  exercise  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind.  ^  The 
poets  laid  hold  on  these  materials,  and  employed  them  with 
genial  Art.  By  these  latter  a  sort  of  eesthetic-spiritual 
culture  was  estahlished,  which  served  as  an  introduction  to 
scientific  culture.  Among  those  who  in  this  respect  exerted 
the  greatest  influence,  was  Orpheus  ;*  by  his  religious  hymns, 
his  imaginations  respecting  cosmogony ;  by  the  introduction 
of  mysteries,  and  by  certain  moral  precepts.*  MvAtBua^  by 
his  poetic  description  of  the  region  of  the  dead, — Homer,' 
by  lus  national  epic  poems,  wmch  present  us  with  a  lively 
and  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  ancient  Greece, 
find  contain  besides  a  multitude  of  mythological  recitals,* 

1  About  1250  B.C  (1). 

^  Editions  of  Orpheus;  those  of  Esohxnbach,  Traj,  ad  Bhen,  1689; 
GüBNEB,  LvpB,  1764;  ScHinEmKB,  Jena,  1803;  HEBMAim,  Lips,  1805. 

De  Orpheo  atque  de  Mysteriis  ^gyptiorum,  auctore   K.   Ltoki^ 
Hafnia,  1786,  8vo.     Cf.  Jos.  Gottlob  ScHNKmBB,  Aualecta  Critica, 
Trajecti  ad  Viadrim,  1777,  8vo.    (Ease.  I,  sec.  4.)    Wagnieb,  MythoL 
sec.  344,  sqq. 
'    C.  A.  LoBECK,  De  Canninibus  Orphicis,  Diss.  I,  Regiomont.  1824. 

G.  H.  BoTHE,  Orpheus  Poetarum  Grsecorum  antiquissimus,  Götting, 
1825. 

On  the  Mysteries,  see  Euseb.  Pnepar.  Evan.  II,  3,  p.  61 ;  Meineb*8 
Verm.  Phil.  Schriften,  Th,  III,  §  164,  flf;  S.  Cboix,  Eecherches  Hist. 
et  Critiques  sur  les  My8t^)*es,  2nd  edition,  ed.  De  Sagt,  2  vols,  Paris, 
1817;  Oüvabop,  Essay  on  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  Strasbourg ,  1816 ; 
and  LoBECK,  De  Mysteriorum  Graecorum  Ai^mentis,  Diss.  I,  III, 
Reffumont  1820,  4to ;  with  the  Mythological  works  of  Cbbuzeb,  Baüb, 
and  Voss,  mentioned  above. 

s  About  1000  B.C  (1). 

^  Chb.  Glob.  Heyne,  De  Origine  et  Causis  Fabularum  Homeri- 
camm.    Nov.  Comment.  Soc.  Scient.  Gott.  vol.  VII. 

t  J.  F.  BoTHEy  On  Homer's  Idea  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  Görlitz, 
1768,  4to. 

C.  Böttigeb,  Quam  vim  ad  religionis  cnltum  habuerit  Homeri  lectio 
apud  Gnecos?    Guben,  1790. 

C.  GuiL.  Halbkabt,  Psychologia  Homerica,  ZüUiehau,  1796,  8vo. 

E.  H.  W.  Völckeb,  On  the  tf/vx^  and  tlSuXov  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  etc.  Gieasen,  1826,  4to. 

Fb.  Guil.  Stubz,  De  Vestigiis  Doctrinte  de  Animi  Immortalitate  in 
Homeri  Carminibus,  Prolusiones  I — III,  Gera,  1794 — 1797,  4to. 

J.  Fbed.  Delbbuck,  Homeri  religionis  quae  ad  bene  beateqne  viven.« 
dum  fuerit  visi    Magdeb.  1797,  8vo. 

J.  D.  Schulze,  Deus  Mosis  et  Homeri  comparatus,  Lips,  1799,  4to. 

t  Fbaouieb,  On  the  Gods  of  Homer;  in  the  M6m.  de  FAcad.  des 
Inscr.  torn.  IV. 

Gust.  Qadoi^s^  De  Fate  Homerieo.  Abo«.  1800.  8vo, 
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Hesiod,^  by  the  collection  he  made  of  the  eacred  mythi 


lyric  and  gnomic  poets,  and  the  authors  of  fables  (^Esop), 
belong  to  the  same  class,  as  having  rendered  to  their  country 
the  like-senrices.' 

JPractical  and  Onamieal  Wisdom, 

C.  G.  Hetnb,  De  Zalenci  et  OharondaB  Legibus  atque  Institutls.  In 
his  Opusc.  Academ.  torn.  II. 

t  Oa  the  LegiBlatipa  of  Solon  and  Lycuigus,  in  the  Thalia  of 
Schiller,  1790,  No.  XI. 

Jo.  Fb.  Büddh  Sapientia  Yeteram,  h.  e.  Dicta  illnstriora  Septem 
Gnecise  Sapientum  explicata,  HcUcb,  1699,  4to. 

t  C.  Auo.  HBUKASir,  On  the  Seven  Sages;  in  the  Acta  Philosoph. 
NcX. 

t  Is.  DB  Labbet,  HistoTy  of  the  Seven  Sages,  2  vols.  Rotterdam, 
1713-16,  8vo.  augmented  by  the  remarks  of  Dblababbb  de  Bbaumab- 
OHAis,  The  Hague,  1734,  2  vols.  8vo.  (French). 

Jo.  Fb.  Wagiheb,  De  fontibas  Honesti  apud  Homerum,  Luneb, 
1796,  4to.  1  About  800  B.C. 

^  Heinsii  Introdücüo  in  Hesiodi  Opera  et  Dies,  in  qua  Hesiodi  phi- 
losophia  exponitur;  (in  his  edition  of  Hesiod,  Lugd.  Bat.  1613). 

t  L.  Wachleb,  On  the  Notions  of  Hesiod  respecting  the  Gods, 
the  World,  Man,  and  his  Duties,  Riwtdn,  1789,  4to. 

t  Waomeb,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  SuhU),  8yo. 

Ch.  Glob.  Heyne,  De  Theogonia  ab  Heaiodocondita;  in  the  Nov 
Comment.  Soc.  Gott  vol.  VIII. 

Chph.  Abzbeboeb,  Adumbratio  doctrinsB  Hesiodi  de  origine  Rerum, 
Deommque  Natura,  Erlang,  1794,  8vo. 

t  Letters  on  Hesiod,  by  Cbbuzeb  and  G.  Hbbmakn,  Leipa.  1818, 8vo. 

C.  G.  EissNEB,  The  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  Leips,  1823,  8vo. 

•  f  C  F.  Heinbich,  Epimenides  of  Crete,  Leips.  1806,  8yo. 

Psr.  Gbbh.  Dukebi,  Diss,  de  Simonide  Ceo,  poetä  et  philosopho, 
Uürajecti,  1768,  4to. 

*  See  the  article  Simontoes  in  Batlb*s  Dictionary. 

^  Ulb.  Abdb.  Rhode,  De  Yeterum  Poetarum  Sapienti&  Gnomicft, 
Hebraeorum  imprimis  et  Graecorum,  Hernia,  1800,  8yo. 

J.  Conb.  DuBn  Diss,  de  recondita  Yeterum  Sapientia  in  Poetis, 
AUd&rf,  1656,  4to. 

El.  Weihenhadebi  Diss,  de  Poetarum  Fabulis  Philosophias  involucris, 
ülmoR,  1749,  4to. 

Chb.  Glob.  Hetüte,  Prog,  quo  disputantur  nonnulla  de  Efficaci  ad 
Disciplinam  publicam  pri-vatamque  vetustissimorum  Poetarum  doctrina 
morali,  Q&Uing,  1764, 4to. 
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76,  111  the  legislative  systems  of  tlie  Greets,  particularly 
those  of  Lycurgus,  Zaleucus,  Charondas,  and  Solon,  we 
observe  a  high  sense  of  libertjr,  a  profound  observation  of 
the  human  heart,  and  great  political  prudence  and  expe- 
rience. The  sentences  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,*  and  the 
^cient  Gnomic  poets,  contain,  it  is  true,  nothing  more  than 
rules  of  practical  wisdom,  expressed  with  energy  and  con- 
ciseness; but  they  evince,  even  at  this  early  period,  an 
advancement  in  civilization,  and  a  maturity  of  reason  for 
the  pursuits  of  science,  whenever  an  occasion  should  pre- 
sent itself  to  facilitate  their  prosecution. 

1  From  the  XLth  to  the  LVlIth  Olympiad. 
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PAET  THE  FIEST. 
FIEST  PERIOD. 


GEEEK  AND  EOMAN  PHILOSOPHT. 

FROM    THAI.es    to    JOHIT    OF     DAMASCUS;   1.  6.    FBOM    600 
TEABS   B.C.   TO   TILE   SITD  OE   THB  EIGHTH  CEKTUBT. 

Froffress  of  the  understanding  towards  knowledge,  hut  mthout 
a  clear  perception  of  the  principles  which  should  direct  it, 

Bbakdib,  Geschichte  der  Griechiach-BömiaeheiL  Philosophie. 
CsEUZEB*B  Symbolik.    (Above  §  66). 
Schlossieb'b  universal-historische  Uebersicht,  Part  1. 
Ottfbied    Mulleb,  Prolegomena  zu  einer  wissenchaftlicher  Hy- 
ihologie. 

77.  The  Greeks,  who  had  derived  from  foreigners  the 
first  seeds  of  civihzatioii,  distinguished  themselves  above 
all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  by  their  taste  for  poetry, 
for  the  arts,  and  sciences.  The  position  of  their  country, 
their  religion,  their  political  constitution,  and  their  love  of 
Hberty,  contributed  to  develope,  in  all  its  originality  and 
grandeur,  the  native  genius  of  their  country.  They  thus 
were  betimes  matured  for  philosophy,  and  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  even  £com  the  earliest  date  of  their  poHtical 
Hberty  (§75). 

78.  A  philosophical  spirit  having  been  once  awakened 
among  the  Greeks,  continued  to  extend  its  dominion.  They 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  most  important  objects  of 
science  (theoreticaUy  and  practically);  introduced  method 
into  their  resealrches,  forming  a  system  of  scepticism  in 
opposition  to  dogmatism,  and  rarely  failing  to  apply  these 
speculative  inquiries  to  purposes  of  real  me.  The  Greek 
thinkers  have  justly  been  regarded  by  succeeding  ages  as 
models,  as  well  for  their  spirit  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion,  as  for  the  results  to  which  these  have  led,  both  in  th^ 

E  2 
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manner  and  the  matter  of  their  philosophical  inquiries  ;  but 
ftbove  all,  for  a  certain  character  of  elegance  and  urbanity^ 
and  a  command  of  philosophical  language,  which  satisfies 
at  once  the  judgment  and  the  taste. 

79.  Their  phüosophy  did  not  arrive  at  this  perfection  at 
once ;  it  began  by  disjointed  speculations  on  the  external 
world.  The  habit  of  reflection  which  grew  out  of  these  first 
essays,  the  diversity  of  the  results  at  which  they  arrived, 
and  the  continually  increasing  sense  of  a  want  of  unity  and 
harmony  in  their  conclusions,  recalled  wandering  specula- 
tion to  -the  eontemplation  of  the  human,  mind  as  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  certain  knowledge ;  and  philosophizing 
became  more  enlarged,  more  methodical,  and  more  syste- 
matic. In  after  times,  the  discord  of  different  systems, 
the  prevalence  of  a  subtile  scßpticism,  the  oppression  of  the 
scientific  spirit  under  a  load  of  historical  erudition,  even* 
tulEdly  diverted  the  mind  from  the  investigation  of  its  own 
properties ;  till  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  having  borrow^ 
from  those  of  the  East  some  of  their  opinions,  in  the  hope 
of  attaining  to  something  like  positive  knowledge,  fell, 
instead,  into  syncretism  and  mysticism}  It  is  tru^  that  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  which  mixed  itself  up  with  this  latter 
philosophy,  belonged  in  part  to  the  natural  character  of  the 
Greeks. 

80.  The  history  of  Grecian  philosophy  may,  therefore, 
be  divided  into  three  periods  anidagous  to  the  ages  of  man; 
his  youth — ^his  maturity — and  his  decrepitude.  Period  the 
first :  an  ardent  spirit  of  speculation,  but  with  limited  views 
and  deficient  in  system ;  from  Thal^  to  Socrates,  i.  e.  from 
600  to  400  B.C.  Period  the  second:  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
"more  universal,  more  systematic ;  both  dogmatical  and  scepti- 
cal ;  from  Socrates  to  the  union  of  the  Porch  and  the 
Academy,  i.  e.  from  40Ö  to  60  B.C.  Period  the  third: 
cultivation  of  Greek  philosophy  by  the  Jews  and  the 
Eomans,  and  its  declension ;  philosophical  learning,  without 
a  philosophical  spirit;  sceptical  speculations  under  a  more 
learned  aspect,  but  speedily  lost  m  mystical  and  enthusi- 
astical  fancies,  and  destroyed  by  the  imion  of  Grecian 
literature  with  that  of  the  Orientals:  prevalence  of  Christi- 

'^  '  Synrretism  denotes  eclecticism  without  digesting  the  compoand 
^into  a  system.  Mysticism  admits  the  emotions  and  sensations  as  well 
Hw^e  Beason  as  a  source  of  authority.^ED. 
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anitj ;  £rom  .^Jnesidemus  to  John  of  Damascus ;  L  e.  from 
the  year  60  B.C.  to  the  eighth  century.* 

Authorities  for  the  history  of  Qreeian  philosophy. 
81.  These  are  twofold;  direct  and  indirect.  The  first 
are  the  works  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  of  which 
only  a  portion  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  for  the 
most  part  consist  pf  unconnected  fragments,  which  have 
inflicted  on  the  learned  a  prodigious  deal  of  labour  to  arrange 
and  illustrate  them.  The  indirect  sources  consist  in  notices 
and  information  respecting  the  lives,  the  doctrines,  and 
labours  of  the  philosophers,  which  are  to  be  found  in  sub- 
sequeiit  writers  of  whatever  description ;  whether  presented 
to  us  in  detached  and  unconnected  pieces,  or  in  a  more 
complete  form,  and  with  a  systematic  arrangement.  To 
this  class  belong :  1st.  The  writings  of  philosophers  which 
contain  accounts  of  the  theories  of  their  predecessors; 
among  others,  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero  (§  180), 
Seneca,  Plutarch  (§  185),  Sextus  Empiricus  (§  189,  sqq.), 
Simpliciu 
Laertius,^ 

p^y  ^     .    o     .     

collections  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch,'  and  of  Stobseus.'    8dly. 

^  Consult  also  t  Asr,  Epochs  of  Qreek  Philosophy,  in  the  Europa  of 
Fb.  Schlegel,  vol.  11,  No  II. 

'  Diogenes  Laebtius,  De  vitis,  dogmatibus,  et  apophthegmatibna 
clarorum  Phllosopborum,  cur&  Habo.  Meibomii,  Amst,  1692, 2  vols.  4to. 
Curft  P.  Dan.  Longolh,  2  vols.  1789,  8to.  Lips,  1759,  8ro.  Cum 
l^otis  Variorum,  cura  Hdbneri  et  Jaoobetz,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1828-33. 

>  Flay.  Philostbati  YltaB  Sophlstarum  in  PhUostiatorum  Operibus, 
Or.  et  Lat.  c.  not.  Oleabh,  Lips,  1709,  fol. 

.  *  EüVAPn  Yltee  Phlloeophorum  et  Sophlstarum,  ed.  Jüntüs,  Anhüerp. 
1568,  8yo.  Ed.  Comkblin,  Heidelb.  1596,  8yo.  Ed.  Schott,  Otnevm^ 
1616,  Svo.  Cum  Notis  Wtitbnbaoh  et  Boissonadb,  2  toIs.  Syo. 
AfMt.  1822. 

*  Claüdh  Oaleih  Liber  iripi  0(Xo(ro^ov  XüropiaQ^  in  Hlppocratis  et 
Galeni  Operibus  ex  edit.  Cabtebii,  torn.  II,  p.  21,  seq. 

•  Obigenis  ^iXo<ro^ov/ieva  in  Jao.  QBONOvnThes.  Antlq.  Gnec.,tom. 
X  (Also  published  by) 

Jo,  Chfh.  Wolff,  Compendium  Histori»  Philosophie»  antiquas,  slTe 
FhiloBophumena  quao  sub  Origenis  nomine  circumferuntur,  Harnb.  1706 
— 1716,8yo. 

7  Plutabchus,  De  placitis  Philosophorum,  sive  de  Physlcls  Philoso- 
{horam  decretis,  ed.  Chb.  Dak.  Beck,  Lips.  1787,  8to. 

«  Job.  SroBiQ  Eclog»  Physic»  et  Ethlc»^ed  A.  H.  L.  HsEBinr,  Oöt^ 
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The  works  of  other  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  such  as 
AthensBus,^  Aulus  Gellius,'  Macrobius,'  Suidas.*  4thl7.  The 
writings  of  the  ecclesiastical  Fathers ;  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nuSy  Origen,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Augustine  (  §  232 ), 
Nemesius,  Photius  (§  235). 


CHAPTBE  PntST. 

7B0M  THATiES  TO    SOCBATES   (fIBST  PEBIOD  OF 
ÖBECIAN  PHILOSOPHY.) 

Fartialand  Uhsystematic  Speculation, 

•HxNB.  Stbphani  Poesig  Philosophical  Paris,  1578,  8vo.  'HÖiiri) 
woififfiCf  sea  Gnomici  Poet»  Qrseci.  ed.  Bbunck.  Argent.  1784.  4to. 
And  the  Works  on  the  Seven  Sages  and  the  Legislatois  of  the  Greeks. 

SoiFio  AgunJANUs,  De  placitis  Philosophorum  ante  Aristotelem« 
Milan,  1616,  4to.  Op.  Ge.  Monaus,  Venet  1620,  4to.  Ed.  Cab.  Phil. 
Bbuckeb,  Lips,  1756,  4to. 

f  D.  TiEDEMANN,  First  Phüofiophers  of  Greece,  Leips,  1780,  8yo. 

f  G.  Gust.  FuLLEBOBir,  On  the  History  of  the  first  ages  of  Grecian 
Philosophy.    In  his  Collection,  Fasc.  I. 

J.  GoTTL.  BuHLB,  Comment,  de  Veterum  Philosophorum  Grsecomm 
ante  Aristotelem  conaminibus  in  arte  Logicä  inyeniend&  et  perficiendtl. 
Comment.  Soc.  Scient.  Gott.  torn.  X. 

Fbied.  Boutebwek,  De  primis  Philosophoram  Grcecoram  decretia 
physicis.  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  torn.  II,  1811. 

EiEFHABEB,  SprUcho  der  Sieben  Weisen  Griechenlands,  1830. 
.   DiLTHET,  Griechische  Fragmente  in  Prosa  and  Poesie.    Gesammelt, 
übersetzt  und  erläutert.    Erstes  Heft.    Fragmente  der  Sieben  Weisen 
&c.  1836. 

Waoneb,  De  Periandro  Septem  sapientibus  annumerato,  1828. 

See  also  the  works  enumerated  above,  §  75,  on  the  Greek  Mythology, 
particularly  on  Obpheus,  Homeb,  and  Hbsiod,  and  the  Gnomic  poets. 

' 

1792—1801,  2  parts  in  4  vols.  Sermones,  Franqf,  1781,  fol.  Ed.  Nic. 
SoHOW,  Lips,  1797,  8vo. 

>  Athbnsl  Deipnosophlstarum,  libri  XY,  ed.  Cabaübon,  Lugd,  1657 
—64,  2  vols.  fol.  Jo.  Schweighauseb,  Argent,  1801 — 7,  14  vols.  8vo. 
Cura  DiNDOBFO,  8  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1827. 

2  t  Fragments  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  drawn  from  the 
Nights  of  AutUB  Gellius,  Lemgo,  1785,  8vo. 

Noctes  Atticae,  Henr,  Steph,  1585.  Gbonov.  Lttgd.  Batav,  1706. 
4to.  etc.  Cura  Cokradi,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1762.  Cura  Leon,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Oming,  1824. 

<  MAGBOBn  Satumal.  ed.  Jao.  QswysiQYLTS»,Lugd.B<U,  1670,  8vo.  Ed. 
Zbune,  Lips,  1774,  8vo. 

*  The  modem  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks^ 
•fiave  been  mentioned,  §  38, 1,  a  and  b.     ^ 
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82.  A  spirit  of  philosopIdcaL  research  first  manifested 
itself  in  some  rude  attempts  in  Ionia,  made  at  the  period 
when  this  country,  colonized  from  Greece,  enjoyed  the 
utmost  prosperity.  Thence  it  extended  to  some  of  the 
neighhouring  colonies;  subsequently  into  Magna  Grsecia, 
until  the  conquests  of  the  Persians  and  the  troubles  of 
southern  Italy  compelled  it  to  take  refuge  in  Athens ;  from 
which,  as  a  centre,  intellectual  civilization  was  disseminated, 
and,  as  it  were,  radiated  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 

83.  The  starting-point  of  philosophy  was  the  question 
concerning  the  origm  and  the  elementary  principle  of  the 
world :  the  resolution  of  which  was  attempted  by  experience 
and  reflection  in  the  Matter  (Ionic  school) ;  and  JForm  of 
perception  (Pythagoreans.)  The  JEJleatic  school  opposed  to 
each  other  the  experimental  and  intellecttuil  systems ;  which 
"were  combined  by  the  Atomistic  philosophers.  Last  of  all 
came  a  Sophistical  schoo\  which  threatened  to  destroy  all 
belief,  religious  and  moral. 

84.  But  this  progress  of  investigation  was  a  sort  of  pre* 
lüde  to  a  more  scientific  philosophy,  which  by-and-by  turned 
from  the  external  object  to  the  internal  subject :  trom  the 
world  without  to  the  mind  within.  Philosophical  reflection, 
discarding  poetical  myths,  applied  itself  to  practical  purposes, 
by  the  discovery  of  moral  and  political  apophthegms,  for  a 
long  time  delivered  in  verse  (Gnomoe,  whence  phihsophia 
gnomica  sive  sententiaria ;  cf.  §  75-76).  In  theory,  men 
wandered,  went  from  one  hypothesis  to  another,  until,  in 
the  end,  they  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  these  a  system 
of  metaphysical  knowledge.  The  earliest  philosophers  were 
solitary,  and  without  a  school  (Pythagoras  nevertheless 
being  an  exception).  Their  notions  were  disseminated  at 
first  by  oral  tradition;  subsequently  by  writings;  which 
gradually  disengaged  themselves  from  poetic  fictions. 

I.  Speculations  of  the  Ancient  lonians, 
+  H.  ßiTTEB,  History  of  the  Ionian  Philosophy,  ßerlin,  1821,  8yo, 
BouTEBWEK,  Dissertation  referred  to  above,  at  the  head  of  §  82. 

Thales. 

t  The  Abbb  De  Canatb,  Inquiry  respecting  the  Philosophy  of 
Thides,  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad.  dea  Inscript.  torn.  X.     . 
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Ohr  Alb.  Doedsbuni  AnimadyersioneB  historico-criticfle  de  Thaletis 
et  Pythagorte  historic^  ratione,  1750,  Syo. 

QoDOFB.  Ploucqüet,  Diasert  de  Dogmatibns  Thaletis  Milesii  et 
Anaxagor»  Clazomenii^  etc.  Tubing.  1768;  and  in  his  Conunent. 
PhiloB.  Select. 

GuEB.  Chph.  Hables,  Tria  Programmata  de  Thaletis  Doctrinft,  de 
Principio  Rerum,  imprimis  de  Deo,  ad  illustrandum  Ciceronis  de  Nat, 
Deor.  locum,  lib.  1, 10,  Erlang,  1780-84,  folio. 

J.  Fbid.  Flatt,  Diss,  de  Theismo  Thaleti  Milesio  abjadicando,  Tub, 
1785,  4to. 

J.  H.  MüLLEB,  De  Aqua,  principio  Thaletis,  Altd.  1719,  in  4to. 

Fischer,  De  Hellenicas  philosophise  principiis,  atque  de  ciirsa  a 
Thalete  usque  ad  Platonem,  1886. 

t  Q0E88,  On  the  System  of  Thales.    See  above,  at  the  head  of  §  2. 

85.  Thales  (ßOS  B.C.),  of  Miletus,  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  city  in  Ionia,  improved  himself  by  travel,  was 
possessed  of  some  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge, 
and  was  ranked  by  his  fellow-citizens  among  the  Seven 
Sages.  He  was  the  first  Grecian  who  discussed,  on  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  the  origin  of  the  world.  Water  (yBw^,  op 
humidity,*  was  in  his  opinion  (formed  in  consequence  of  some 
empirical  observations  very  partial  in  their  nature)  the 
original  element  (apxv)i  whence  all  things  proceeded  ;*  and 
spirit  (voih)  the  impulsive  principle.  lie  observed  the 
attractive  power  of  the  magnet,  and  consistently  with  hiä 
theory,  supposed  the  stone  to  have  a  soul.  Everything  is 
full  of  the  divinity.'  It  is  not  exactly  known  in  what  man- 
ner Thales  associated  the  spiritual  parts  of  his  system  with 
his  material  principle.  Accordingly,  the  discussions  which 
his  theism  has  occasioned  commenced  at  a  very  early  epoch. 
Among  other  sentenceSi  they  attribute  to  him  that  of  f^ywOi 

Anaximander  and  Phereetfdes» 

t  Tmt  Abbb  de  Cakatb,  Inquiry  eonoeming  Anaximander,  in  the 
H^moires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  X. 

t  Fr.  SoHiiBSEftMAOHBB,  Bissoftation  on  the  Philosophy  of  Anaxi- 
mander, in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin^ 
1804-11,  Berlin,  1816,  4to. 

^  Abistot.  Hetaph.  I,  8.    De  Oslo,  II,  18. 

'  Abistot.  De  Animfl,  I,  2, 5.    Cf.  De  Mundo,  VI. 

s  CiosBO,  De  Kat.  Deor.  1, 10. 
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f  H.  BinxBy  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  and  the  urticle  Anaxi- 
nander^  lYth  part  of  the  Encyclopeedia  published  by  Ebsoh  and 
Obubbb. 

Phskbotdis  fragmenta  e  Tsriis  scriptoribas  collegit,  etc.  eommenta- 
tionem  de  Pherecyde  ntroqne  philos.  et  historico  preemiait  fs.  GtiL« 
Stubz,  Oera,  1789,  8yo.  Bec<Mid  edition,  1824. 

t  HstNius,  Biflsertation  on  Pherecydea»  in  the  M4moireB  de  TAcad. 
Boy.  des  Sciences,  Berlin,  V.  1747. 

t  See  also  the  work  of  Tikdekanst,  mentioned  above,  at  the  head  of 
§82,  p.  172,  sqq. 

86.  Änaximander^  a  Milesian  like  Thales,  and  a  friend  of 
that  philosopher,  chose,  as  the  basis  of  his  argument  on  the 
same  subject,  not  analogy,  but  an  assumed  philosophical 
principle.  The  primary  essence  he  asserted  to  be  infinite 
(aireipov),  comprehending  all  things,  and  divine  (to  Setov)^ 
without,  however,  more  exactly  defining  it.*  According  to 
some  he  attributed  to  this  divine  natiure  an  essence  altogether 
distinct  from  the  elements ;  according  to  others,  he  made 
it  something  intermediate  between  water  and  air.  It  is  only 
in  infinity  that  the  perpetual  changes  of  things  can  tak^ 
place ;  from  infinity,  opposites  detach  themselves  by  a  per- 
petual movement,  and  in  Hke  manner  continually  return  to 
the  same.  By  this  principle  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
subsist :  with  respect  to  which  Anaadmander  did  not  content 
Hmself  with* astronomical  speculations  only.  Every  thing 
which  is  contained  in  infimtude  (to'  awetpop)^  is  suDJect  to 
change,  itself  being  unchangeable.*  Such  also  was  the 
doctrine,  with  some  slight  difierences,  of  his  contemporary 
(but  jrounger  than  himself)  Pherecydes  of  Syros;  who 
recognised  as  the  eternal  principles  of  all  things  Jupiter 
(Z£V9  or  aiOrip),  Time,  and  the  Earth.  It  appears  also  that 
be  attempted  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  celestial  bodies 
and  of  the  human  race,  and  that  he  believed  the  soul  to  be 
immortal.*  Anaximander  and  Pherecydes  were  the  first 
philosophers  who  committed  their  thoughts  and  opinions  to 
writing. 

^  Abont  610  B.a      *  «  Dioo.  Laect.  II,  1. 

'  Abbstot.  Physic.  I,  4,  5;  III,  4—7;  and  Smmia  Comment,  in 
l*^y8.  p.  6 ;  and  De  Coelo,  p.  161, 

^  AusiOT.  Metaph.  XIY,  4.  Dioo.  Laxbt.  1, 119.  Cio.  Tose.  Qu. 
1,16.  ' 
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Dax,  Gbothh  (praes.  J.  Andb.  Schmidt),  Diss,  de  AnazimensiB 
Psychologift,  Jen,  1689,  4to. 

.  87.  Jnaximenes,  of  Miletus,^  followed  the  doctrine  of  his 
friend  and  teacher  Anaximander ;  but  instead  of  the  inde- 
ternunate  äveipov  of  the  latter,  certain  observations,  though 
partial  and  limited,  on  the  origin  of  things  and  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  led  him  to  regard  the  air  {arjp)  as  the  primitive 
element.*  In  after-time,  Diogenes  of  Äjpollonia  revived  and 
improved  upon  this  system;  in  which  we  may  already 
observe  a  more  enlarged  view  of  nature,  and  a  higher 
exercise  of  thought. 

.  n.  SpectdaUons  qfthe  Tyfhagoreans, 

Authorities:  besides  Plato  and  Aristetle,  and  the  Pythagorean 
Fragments,  particularly  those  of  Philolaus  v 

Pythagone  Aurea  Carminab  TimBens  Loerisw  Ocellus  Lucanns. 
Porphyrius  de  Vita  Fythagor»,  ed.  Cosr.  Bittebshüsiub,  Alid.  1610, 
8yo.  See  also  xi^vaia  eiriy,  in  the  Sententiosa  Tetustissimomm  Gnomi> 
coram  opera,  tom.  I,  ed.  Glandokf,.^!/?«.  Wi^,  8vo^;  and  in  Bbungk's 
Gnomici  Poetae  Greeci,  8vo.  Argent.  1784. 

*  Jamblichi  de  Vita  Pythagorica  liber;  Gr.  cum  vers.  Lat.  Ulr. 
Obrechti  notisque  suis  edid.  Ludolf.  Kubstebus,  acced.  Malohus  give 
PoBFHYBiUB  Dc  Vita  Pythagor»  cum  not.  L.  Holstenh  et  Conrad. 
BiTTEBSHTiBn,  Amstelod,  1707,  4to.  ed.  Thboph.  Kuslino,  Lips.  1815, 
^  vols.  8vo. 

Pythagone  Sph»ra  Divinatoria  de  decubitu  aegrotoram;  and  the 
Epistolee  Pythagorae,  in  the  Opusc.  Myth.  Phys.  of  Gale,  p.  785,  sqq. 

Socratis  et  Socraticoram,  Pythagorae  et  Pythagoricorum,  quae  ferantur 
Epistolae,  ed.  Obellius,  1816,  8yo. 

High.  Bentlet^s  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  &c.  Svo, 
.best  edition,  Zond.  1777;  new  edition,  by  Dtob,  2  vols.  8vo.  1836. 
Dissert  de  Phalaridis,  Themistoclis,  Socratis,  Euripidis,  alionimque 
Epistolis,  in  Latin,  sermonem  convertit  J.  D.  A.  Lennep,  Gröning. 
1777,  4to.  Et,  Bentleii  Opuscula  Philologica,  Dissertationem  in 
Phalaridis  Epistolas  et  Epistolam  ad  J.  Miluum  complectentia.  Lips, 
^781,  8vo. 

t  Meiners,  History  of  the  Sciences  in  Greece  and  Borne,  tom.  I,  p.  1 8  7, 

f  Meinebs,  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  some  works  of  the 
Pythagorean  School,  in  the  BibUotheca  Philol.  tom.  I,  No.  V. 

•  nourished  about  257  B.C. 
.'  3  Abistot.  Metaph.  I,  3.    Sdcflto.  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  6  et  9.    Cia 
Acad.  Quaest  II,  37.    Plütabch,  De  plac.  Philos.  I,  3.    Stob.  Eel.  I, 
p,.296,    Sex-^.  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  HI,  80;  Adv.  Mathem.  VII,  5;  IX, 
860j    DiOQ.  Laebt.  II,  3. 
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*  TusDEUAmr,  Early  Philoflophen  of  Greece/p.  1S8,  sqq. 

W.  Lloyd,  A  Chronological  Account  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  and 
of  other  Famous  Men,  his  Contemporaries^  with  an  EpiaUe  to  Dr, 
Bentley,  etc.  Lond,  1699-1704,  8vo. 

Henb.  Dodwelu  Exercitationes  duee,  prima  de  estate  Phalaridis, 
altera  de  setate  Pythagoras,  LoncU  1699-1704,  Svo. 

Dissertations  sur  FEpoque  de  Pythagore,  par  Db  Lanaüzi  et  FsiBEr, 
dans  les  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  torn.  ZIY. 
«    «     » 

6b.  Lud.  Hambebgeb,  Exerc.  de  Yit&  et  Symbolls  Pythagorae. 
Vitemh.  1676,  4to. 

Dacieb,  La  Vie  de  Pythagore,  ses  symboles,  ses  yers  dor^s,  etc  Par, 
1706,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Chfh.  Schbadeb,  Diss,  de  Pythagord>,  in  qn&  de  ejus  Ortu,  Pr»cepto- 
libus  et  PeregrinationibuB  agltnr,  Lips.  1708,  4to. 

Je.  Jag.  Lehmann,  Obserratt.  ad  Histor.  I^hagone,  Frcß,  et  Leipe. 
1731,  4to. 

M  . . . . ;  Vies  d'Epicure,  de  Platen,  et  de  Pythagore,  Ämgt,  1762, 
12mo. 

+  Ebed.  Chbist.  Euachov,  History  and  Critical  Life  of  Pythagoras, 
translated  from  the  Danish  of  Philandeb  von  deb  Weibtbziz,  Koptn^ 
hagen,  1756,  8vo. 

+  Aug.  B.  Zinseblino,  Pythagoras- Apollon,  tips.  1808,  8vo. 

Job.  Scheffeb,  De  Naturlk  et  Constitutione  Philosophias  Italicad,  Ups: 
1664.     Edit.  II,  cum  carminibus,  Vitenib.  1701,  8vo. 

+  J.  Le  Clebc,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  tom.  X,  art.  II,  p.  79. 
.   Bjtteb,  Geschichte  der  Pythagoi&iachen  Philosophie,  1826;  (in  his 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  pp,  326  and  seq.    Bohn's  translation). 

Wendt,  De  rerum  principiis  secundum  Pythagoreos,  1827. 

Keinhold,  Beitrag  zur  Erläuterung  der  Pythagoreischen  Meta- 
physik, 1827. 

For  the  ancient  works  relative  to  Pythagoras  and  his  Philosophy,  see 
the  +  Acta  Philos.  of  Hbumann,  part  II,  p.  370,  part  lY,  p.  752. 

88.  The  difficulties  which  embarrass  this  part  of  history 
and  demand  the  exercise  of  much  critical  discernment  are, 
— ^The  want  of  authentic  writings,  the  abundance  of  those 
which  are  apocryphal,  the  mystery  which  appears  to  involve 
everything  belonging  to  the  person,  the  character,  and  views 
of  Pythagoras  and  his  society ;  the  difficulty  of  discrimin- 
ating between  what  was  his  own,  and  what  was  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  or  may  have  proceeded  from  others  of 
his  school^  and,  finally,  the  re-establishment  of  the  same 
school  at  a  later  period,  under  different  masters,  and  with 
somewhat  different  views. 

89,  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samos;^  and  improved  Jiim- 

^  In  584,  according  to  Meiners. 
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self  by  his  travels  in  Greece  and  Egypt,*  and  probably  also 
by  the  lessons  of  Thales  and  Fherecydes  (whose  dädple 
he  is  said  to  have  been),'  as  well  as  by  those  of  Anaxi- 
mander.  After  having  previously  attempted  to  establish 
a  school  and  a  species  of  philosophical  congre^tion  at: 
Samos,  he  founded  one  (about  52?)  at  Croto,  in  Italy, 
whence  his  school-  came  to  be  called  the  Italic,  Besides* 
the  improvement  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
capacities  of  man,  this  society  had  also  considerable  pohticaL 
influence ;  which  circumstance  occasioned  its  ruin,  and  the 
death  of  its  founder,'  about  the  year  500.  F^hagoras  m&j 
justly  be  esteemed  a  man  remarkable  for  his  tdents,  his 
discoveries,  his  plans,  and  the  authority  he  possessed  over 
others ;  but  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans  invested  him 
with  something  more  than  this,  amounting  to  a  sort  of 
superstitious  reverence.  He  was  the  first  who  assumed  the 
name  oi philosopher.  See  Cio.  Tusc.  Qiuest.  Y.  3, 4.  Dioa. 
Labrt,  VIII.  8,  and  1, 12. 

90.  He  investigated  the  principles  of  the  mathematical 
sciences ;  particularly  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music,  and 
Astronomy;  his  discoveries  in  which  are  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  immortalize  his  name.  He  ascribed  an  occult 
power  to  words  and  numbers;^  and  the  science  of  arith- 
metic, which  he  considered  as  the  key  to  mathematics,  he 
looked  upon  as  containing  also  the  essence  of  all  philo- 
sophical knowledge.*  From  this  principle  he  was  led  to 
adopt  a  sort  of  Mathematical  Philosophy,  which  gave  to  his 
school  also  the  name  of  Mathematical.  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  the  speculations  of  his  school  on  these  subjects, 
in  which  we  are  not  enabled  to  distinguish  the  hand  m  the 
master  &om  that  of  his  disciples. 

§  91. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Fytiiagorean  numbera^  see  Jao.  Bbuokib,  Con- 

1  Fb.  Büdbei  Diss,  de  Peregrinatlonib.  I*ythagor»,  Jena,  1692,  4to.; 
and  in  his  Analect.  Hist  Philos. 

2  Dioo.  Lakbt.  1, 118,  sqq.    Cio.  De  Div.  1, 18. 

*  About  504,  according  to  Meiners ;  according  to  others^  489  B.C- 
4  Mlias.  Yar.  Hist  lY,  17.    Jamblioh.  c.  10. 

*  JLBiffTOi.  Metaph.  1, 5. 
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yen^ntia  Knmeronim  Fytiugoi»  cum  Ideis  Platonis,  UisoelL  Hist. 
PhiloB. 

De  Nnmeroram,  quos  Arabicos  Yocaat»  Teia  origine  Pythagoric^ 
commentatur  Conb.  Mannebt,  Norimb.  1801,  8yo. 

f  C.  A.  Bbandis,  On  the  Doctrine  (^  Numbers  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Platonists  (in  the  Rhen.  Mns.  of  Uist.  Philos.  etc.  1828»  No.  II, 


Amad.  Wendt,  De  remm  prindpiis  Mcondum  P^thagoreoa  Comment 
Lip8. 1827,  8to. 

Numbers  were  defined  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  be  the 
priBciples  {alrlat)  of  all  things  ;^  this  school  being  disposed 
Dy  their  mathematical  studies  to  make  the  system  of  ex« 
temal  things  subordinate  to  that  of  numbers,  agreeably  to 
their  axiom,  fuuijatv  eivai  ra  ovra  rwv  apiOjuiwv,*  Numbers 
are  equal  and  unequal,  aprtoi  and  wepmot;  the  elementary 
principle  of  the  latter  being  unity  (/*ova«),  that  of  the 
former  duality  (W?).  Unequal  numbers  are  limited  and 
complete ;  equal  ones  imlimited  and  incomplete.  The  ab- 
stract principle  then  of  all  perfection  is  unity  and  limitation 
(to  TTcwepofffiivov) ;  that  of  imperfection,  duality  and  inde- 
terminateness  (to  aveipov).  The  ten  elementary  numbers 
which  are  represented  in  the  tetractysf  and  which  embrace 
a  complete  system  of  nimieration,  contain  also  the  elements 
of  a  perfect  system  of  nature.  (See  Arist.  Met.  I,  5).  In 
this  instance  they  applied  the  theory  of  numbers  to  explain 
the  natures  and  substances  of  things,  as,  in  others,  to  illus- 
trate their  formation  and  origin.  But  on  this  subject  we 
■are  acquainted  only  with  subsequent  essays,  belonging  to  a 
later  school.* 

92.  On  the  World  and  the  Deity.  The  Pythagoreans, 
like  their  predecessors,  considered  the  world  to  be  a  har- 
monious whole  {KOüfjLosty;  consisting,  according  to  a  system 
of  Decades,  of  ten  great  bodies  revolving  around  a  common 
centre,  agreeably  to  harmonious  laws;  whence  the  music 
of  the  spheres,'  and  their  explanation  of  the  symbolical 

1  Abist.  Metaph.  I^  a.  Jambuoh.  Tit  Pythag.  c.  zil,  p.  120,  ex 
Heraclide  Pontic. 

3  Abist.  Metaph.  I,  5,  6;  XIT,  6,  8. 

»  Skxt.  Empib.  Adv.  Math.  IV,  8. 

J.  Geo.  Miohasus.  Diss,  de  Tetracty  Pythagoricft,  Franco/,  ad  Viad. 
.1735.  Ebh.  WsioiLf  Tetractys  Pythagoriea.       - 

*  SsxTCS,  Adv.  Mathem.  X,  249,  sqq. 

*  Aua.  BoiOKH,    Disputatio   de   Platonico   Systemate  Coelestium 
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lyre  of  ApoQo.  The  centre,  or  central  fire  (the  sun),  in 
other  words,  the  seat  of  Jupiter,  Ato«  oiko^  <pvKaicrf^  is  the 
most  perfect  object  in  nature,  the  principle  of  heat,  and 
consequently  of  life ;  penetrating  and  vivifying  all  things. 
According  to  the  same  system,  the  stars  also  are  divinities; 
and  even  men,  nay,  the  inferior  animals,  have  a  sort  of 
.consanguinity  with  the  Divine  Being.  They  considered 
the  damones  as  a  race  intermediate  between  gods  and  men, 
and  attributed  to  them  a  considerable  agency  in  dreams 
and  divination:  always,  however,  assigning  as  ultimate 
causes  of  all  things,  destiny  and  the  deity.  They  ennobled 
■their  notion  of  the  deity  bv  the  attribution  of  certain  mor^ 
qualities,  such  as  truth  ana  beneficence/ 

93.  Doctrine  of  the  Soul,  The  soul  also  is  a  number» 
and  an  emanation  fi*om  the  central  fire,^  resembling  the 
constellations  to  whibh  it  is  allied  by  its  immortality  and 
its  constant  activity;  capable  of  combining  with  any  body, 
and  compelled  by  destiny  to  pass  successively  through 
-several.  This  theory  of  tne  metempsychosit,  borrowed  (it 
is  probable)  fix)m  the  Egyptians,'  Pythagoras  app^ears  to 
have  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  moral  Betnbution. 
It  is  to  the  Pythagoreans  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
attempt,  however  rude,  at  an  analysis  of  the  operations  and 
faculties  of  the  mind.  The  B^on  and  Understanding 
.{yov^  and  (ßpevei),  they  placed  in  the  brain;  the  appetites 
and  the  will  (Ovfio^)  in  the  heart.* 

94.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  embraced  also  the  ques- 

Globorum,  et  de  verft  indole  Astronomisa  Philolaicae,  Heidelberg. 
1810,  4to. 

^  Plato  Phsedon.  p.  189,  et  HEnmoBF,  ad  h.  1.  Plutabch.  De  Plac. 
PhiloB.  I,  3,  7 ;  II,  4.  Dioo.  VIII,  27,  21.  Jambuch.  LXXXVI,  137, 
sqq.  Porphyr.  Vitft  Pythag.  §  41.  Muas.  Var.  H.  XII,  69.  Stob. 
Eel.  Phys.  p.  206. 

CoNB.  DiETR.  KoOH,  Biss.  tTnuiii  Theol.  Pythagor.  Compendiuxn, 
Hetmtst,  1710.  Mich.  Mouboües,  Plan  Th6ologiqae  da  F^thagorlsm^ 
et  des  autres  Sectes,  Tovlquae,  1712,  2  vols.  8vo. 

*  DiOG.  Labbt.  VIII,  28. 

»  Hebodot.  II,  128.  Abist.  De  An.  I,  8.1  Plot.  De  Plac.  Philos. 
IV,  7.  Jambuch.  Vit  Pyth.,  c.  24.  Dioo.  Labht.  VIII,  14,  28.  30, 
81.  Stob.  Eel.  1, 1044,  aqq. 

<  Cio.  Tufic.  Qoaest.  I,  17.  Dioo.  VIII,  80.  Stob.  BcL  PhvH., 
p.  878. 
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üon  of  J^%M?«;^  land  the  fragments  ot  his  whicli  we  possess 
on  this  subject  contain  (in  symbolical  language)  many 
admirable  ideas,  but  of  wmch  thet  principles  are  not  suffi- 
ciently developed.*  Moral  good  they  identified  with  unity 
— ^vil  with  multiplicity.  Virtue  is  the  harmony  and  unison 
of  the  Soul  (Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  II,  5 ;  dT  I,  4.  Diog. 
Laert.  VIII,  33.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV,  c.  23),  or,  in 
other  words,  similitude  to  God,  ofiokfrfia  wpot  to  0€7ov, 
Justice  they  defined  to  be  api0ßio9  laaKu  tao^;*  and  Bight 
they  made  to  consist  in  to  avri7re7rov$69 :  Friendship  was 
made  to  consist  in  community  of  interests  and  equality; 
self-murder  was  condemned  by  Pythagoras  as  a  crime 
against  the  gods,  and  the  virtue  which  he  especially  com- 
mended was  self-command  {Karafyrvai^),  But  the  attention 
of  this  school  was  greatly  engaged,  and  its  disciples  exer- 

ÄMBBOS.  Bhodh,  Dialt.de  Transmigratione  Animanim  FythagoricH. 
Hafn.  1638,  8vo. 

Paoakini  GAUDENTn  Be  Fytha^rica  Animanim  Transmigratione, 
Pis.  1641,  4to. 

Essay  of  Transmigration,  in  defence  of  Pythagoras,  Land.  1692. 

Gini.  iRHOvn  De  Palengenesift  yetemm^  s.  Metempsychosi  sic  dicta 
Pytbagoricft,  Lib.  Ill,  Am^.  1783,  4to. 

^  Mabo.  Mapfi  Diss.  (Prses.  Jao.  Schaller)  de  Ethica  Pythagoricft, 
Argent.  1653  ;  and  in  the  Fragmen.  Hist.  Philos.  of  Windhkim. 

Khibchb,  De  Bodetate  a  Pythagora  in  nrbe  Crotoniatana  conditee 
scopo  politico,  1830. 

Gbameb,  De  Pythagora^  qnomodo  edncaverit  atqne  institnerit. 
1833. 

Maon.  Dan.  OMEisn  Ethica  Pjrthagorica,  AM.  1693,  8to. 

Pkto.  Gun..  Ehbenfb.  Eost,  Super  Pythagora  Virtutem  ad  Nnmerds 
referente  non  revocante.  Lips.  1803. 

Fb.  BEBNn  Arcana  Moralitatis  ex  Pythagorse  symbolia  eoUecta, 
Ferrar.  1669 ;  ed.  quartus  Paul  Pater.  Franrf.  ad  M.  1687* 

Jo.  Mich.  Sonntag,  Diss,  de  similitudine  nostri  com  Deo  Pythagori- 
co-Platonico,  Jen,  1699, 4to. 

Fb.  Büddei,  Diss.  De  KaQapfru  Pythagorico-Flatonica,  Hal,  1701, 
4to;  cf.  Analect.  Hist.  Philos.  ejusdem. 

Cb.  Aug.  Both,  De  Examine  conscientiae  Pythagorico  yespertino, 
i^iiw.l708,4to. 

Jo.  Fbiedem.  Sohneideb,  Diss.  De  &Vo^y  sen  ascensu  hominis  in 
Demn  Pythagorico,  Hal,  1710. 

Jo.  ScHCUFEEi,  Diss.  De  Discipline  Pythagorico,  in  his  Manndnctio 
Philos.  Moralis,  Jen.  1676,  8yo. 

'  Abist.  Eth.  Magn.  I,  2. 

»Abist.  Eth.  Nicom.  1, 1 ;  cf.  II,  6;  V,  6.  Dioo.  Laebt.  VIII,  83. 
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cised  in  an  imthropologieal  morality,  Or  asoeticism,  which 
pervaded  all  their  system.^ 

.  95.  We  are  acquainted  with  but  a  amall  portion  of  the 
writings  of  the  old  Pythagorean  sect,  and  these  are  merely 
commentaries  on  the  opinions  of  their  master.  The  philo- 
sophers belonging  to  it  were  Arütaua  of  Croto,  the  successor 
and  son-in-law  of  Pythagoras,  according  to  Jamblichus;* 
Teleauges  and  Mnegarchus^  sons  of  Pythagoras ;  Alcnueon  of 
Croto,  particularly  distinguished  as  ^  naturalist  and  phy- 
sician ;  Hippo  of  Khegium,  and  SippMus  of  Metapontum ; 
(these  two  last  were  aUied  to  the  Ionic  school,  by  their  doc- 
trine of  a  fundamental  and  elementary  principle  of  nature) ; 
jEcpJumtus  of  Syracuse,  who  inclined  to  the  Atomic  school ; 
ClmiaSy  the  contemporary  of  Phiiolaus,  and  Ijpicharmus  of 
Cos,  the  comedian,  called  also  the  Megarean  and  Sicilian,  on 
account  of  his  residence  at  those  places.  Nothing  can  be 
advanced  with  certainty  concemingf  ocellus  the  Lucanian,* 
and  Tmau8  of  Locri  Epizephyrii,  and  on  that  account 
called  Timffius  the  Locrian.*  The  work  attributed  to  the 
latter*  is  nothing  but  an  abstract  of  the  Timaeus  of  Plato, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise  on  the  Universe  ^  attri- 
buted to  Ocellus,  is  even  more  unquestionably  apocryphal. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  Pythagoreans  of  a  later 

'  Several  symbolical  precepts  are  to  be  found  apad  FLutaboh.  Be 
Paeror.  Eiuc.  fin.;  and  Dioo.  Laxbt.  YIII,  17. 
.     3  Vita  Pythag.  s  Floariahed  about  496  B.C. 

^  Respecting  both,  consult  f  Mexnebs,  Hist.  Doctr.  de  Yero  Beo,  P. 
II.  p.  812,  sqq.  The  same,  in  his  t  History  of  the  Sciences  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  toI.  I,  p.  584.  The  same,  in  the  t  BibL  Philol. 
of  Gdtt.^  Tol.  I,  No.  I,  p.  204;  and  t  TiSDiaujrN,  Spirit  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  toI.  I,  p.  89. 

'  Ilepi  TfiQ  rov  Kofffiov  ^vxvet  printed  in  the  Opnse.  Myth.  Phya.  at 
.Eth.  of  Thom.  Gale,  p.  589,  sqq.,  and  published  by  D'AaasKS,  Berlin, 
1768,  8vo.  translated  by  Babdili,  in  the  collection  of  Fullkbobn,  No. 
IX,  §  9.  On  this  work,  consult  t  Tehshcamv,  System  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Plato,  Tol,  I.  p.  93. 

*  Uipi  r^c  Tov  iravTOQ  ^vvwc*  first  published  in  the  Opusc.  of  Th. 
Galb,  p.  99,  sqq.  The  same,  by  Battbux,  with  the  work  of  Tdlsus,  Par. 
1T68, 8  Tols.  8yo ;  and  also  separately,  by  D'Aboens,  Berlin,  1792,  8vo; 
by  BoTEBMXTin),  Leip«.  1784,  Svo;  and  lastly,  by  Rudolphi.  Ocellus 
Lucanus  de  Rer.  Naturll,  Greece  ;  rec.,  comment  perpet.  anxit  et  yindi- 
care  studuit  Auo.  Fam.  Wilh.  Rudolphi,  Leips,  1801,  8vo.,  translated 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Genius  of  Ocellus,  by  Babdili,  ap.  Ful- 
hJEBOw,  Fasc  X,  §  1—8. 
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period  should  be  mentioned,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,*  a  con- 
temporary of  Plato,  and  Fhilolatts  of  Croto,  or  Tarentumf 
who  became  celebrated  for  his  system  of  astronomy,  and  com- 
posed the  first  treatise  of  his  school  which  was  committed 
to  writing,'  entitled  "  The  BacchsB,  or  Inspired  Women."* 

96.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  had  great  influence  with 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Greece  (and,  in  particular, 
with  Plato)  from  the  excitement,  direction,  and  method  it 
communicated  to  their  speculations.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, it  became  the  fashion  to  call  Pythagorean  all  that 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others  after  them,  had  added  to  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras;  even  opinionti  which  thev  them- 
selves had  started ;  and  to  this  medley  of  doctrines  oi  various 
origin  was  superadded  a  mass  of  superstitions  (§  184). 

III.  Speculations  of  the  Eleatie  School. 

Liber  de  Xenophane,  Zenone,  Gorgi&,  Aristoieli  vulgo  tribntns, 
partim  illustratus  Commentario  a  Ob.  Oust.  Fullebobn,  //o/.  1789,  4to. 

Q^.  Lud.  Spaldingu  Yindicise  Philosophonim  Megaricorum ;  subji- 
citur  Commentarius  in  priorem  partem  libelli  de  Xenophane,  Zcnone, 
et  Gorgiä,  Hal,  1792,  8vo. 

+  J.  GoTTFB.  Waltheb,  The  Tombs  of  the  Eleatie  Philosopher  un- 
closed, second  edition,  Magd,  et  Leipa,  1724. 

1  See  C.  G.  Batidiu,  Epochen,  ete.,  sapplement  to  the  iirst  part. 
The  same,  Disquisitio  de  Archyta  Tarentino,  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Lat.  Jen. 
vol.  I,  p.  1.  Tentamen  de  ArchjtsB  Tarentini  vita  atqne  operibus  a  Jos. 
Navarra  conscriptum,  ffa/n,  1820,  4to.  Collection  of  the  pretended 
Fragments  of  Archytas,  in  the  t  History  of  the  Sciences,  by  Meinebs, 
vol.  I,  p.  698. 

Gbupfb,  Ueber  die  Fragmente  des  Archytas  und  anderen  der  altem 
Pythagoräer,  1840. 

*  The  contemporary  of  Socrates, 

*  GoDcemiDg  this  philosopher,  fllee  the  work  of  Aug.  Boeokh,  men- 
tioned §  92,  note ;  and  t  The  Doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  Philolaas, 
with  the  fragment  of  his  work,  by  the  same,  Berl  1812.  8vo. 

*  Gn  the  Pythagorean  Ladies,  see  Iambuchi  Vit.  Pyth.  ed.  Eustbb, 
p.  21.  Theano  is  particularly  mentioned  as  the  wife  or  the  daughter 
of  Pythagoras.  Dtoo.  Laebt.  YIII,  42,  sqq. ;  Iambl.  I.e.;  in  the  work 
of  Gale.  Opusc.  Myth.  p.  740,  sqq. ;  in  the  Collect,  of  J.  Chph.  Wolf, 
Fragmenta  Mulierum  Graecarom  prosaica.  p.  224,  sqq  ,  we  find  letters 
attributed  to  Theano  and  other  women  of  this  sect.  See  also  Fabbicids, 
Bibl.  Gr. ;  t  Wieland,  On  the  Pythagorean  Ladies,  in  his  works,  vol. 
XXIY ;  Fbed.  Schleoel,  Abhandlung  ilber  Dlotlma»  fourth  vol.  of  his 
workB^  Vienna,  1822, 8vo.  ^ 
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JoH.  GoTTL.  Buh£k,  Comxnentatio  de  Ortu  et  Frogressu  PantlieiBmi 
inde  a  Xenophane  primo  ejus  aactore,  usque  ad  Spiuozam,  GöUiiig, 
1790,  4to.,  et  Commentt.  Soc.  öött.  vol.  X,  p.  167. 

Chb.  Aug.  Brandts,  Commentationum  Eleaticarum,  p.  1.  Xeno- 
phanis,  Parmenidis,  et  Melisai  doctrina  e  propriis  Plulosophorum 
rellquiis  repetita,  Alton,  1813,  Sva 

97.  The  philosophers  whom  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
started  from  experience;  and,  conformably  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  assumed  as  a  substratum  the  multipli- 
city of  changeable  things,  of  which  they  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  origin  and  connection  with  the  eternal.  Now, 
however,  a  school  arose  at  Elea,  in  Italv,  that  ventured  to 
pronounce  experience  a  mere  a^ea/rance,  because  they  found 
creation  {das  Werden)  incomprehensible,  and  that  endea- 
voured to  determine  the  nature  of  things  as  the  one  sole 
substance,  merely  from  notions  of  the  understanding. 
According  to  this  view,  the  one  immoveable  esse  (seyn)  is 
the  only  true  being.  This  idealistic  pantheism^  was  deve- 
loped by  four  remarkable  thinkers  Tmo,  as  regards  their 
personal  history,  are  but  too  little  known  to  us. 

XenopJumes. 

Fragments  of  the  Poem  of  Xenophanes  inpl  ^vtrnaq,  in  the  Col* 
lection  of  Pulleborn,  Ko.  VII,  §  1 ;  and  in  Brandis  Comment, 
(above) ;  and  in  Pliilosopborum  Gr.  vet  Operum  Beliquiae.  (Xenoph. 
Pannen.  Empod.)  ed.  Karsten,  8  vols.  8vo.  Brux.  1830-38. 

Tob.  Bosohmanni  Diss.  Hist.  Philos.  (prses.  Feüerlin)  de  Xeno- 
phane, AM.  172Ö,  4to. 

Diet.  Tiedemann,  Xenophanis  decreta,  Nova  Biblioth.  Philolog.  et 
Crit.  vol.  I,  faac.  II. 

+  Fulleborn,  Xenophanes,  Collection,  &sc.  I,  §  3.  See  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  §. 

98.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  was  the  contemporary  of 
Pythagoras,  and,  about  the  year  536,  established  himself  at 
Elea  or  Yelia,  in  Magna  GrsBcia.  From  the  principle  ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit.  he  concluded  that  nothing  could  pass  from 
non-existence  to  existence.    According  to  him,  all  things 

*  Idealism  expresses  that  system  of  philosophy  which,  though  admit- 
ting differences  on  minor  points,  agrees  in  placing  the  Absolute  in 
abstract  ideas  and  thought,  and  in  regarding  the  appearances  of  the 
world  of  sense  as  only  relative.  Idealistic  PantJieism  denotes  that 
system  of  philosophy  which  professes  to  regard  this  world  of  ideas  and 
thought  as  divine.  A  close  approximation  may  be  traced  between  th« 
PanÜieism  of  Xenophanes  and  that  of  Uegel. — Ed. 
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that  really  exist  are  eternal  and  immutable.  On  tliis  prin- 
ciple he  looked  upon  all  nature  as  subject  to  the  same  law  of 
unity ,  €v  ro  ov  Kcu,  TTav,  God,  as  being  the  most  perfect 
essence,  to  wavrwy  apurrov  Kal  KparicTov,  is  eternally  One ; 
unalterable,  and  always  consistent  with  himself;  He  is 
neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither  moveable  nor  immoveable ; 
he  cannot  be  represented  under  any  human  semblance  ;  he  is 
all  hearing,  all  sight,  and  all  thought,  and  his  form  is 
spherical.  The  same  philosopher  (on  the  principle  of  experi- 
ence) proposed  to  explain  the  multiferiousness  of  vanable 
essences  by  assuming,  as  primitive  elements,  water  and 
earth.  He  appears  to  have  hesitated  between  the  opposite 
systems  of  empvrism^  and  rationalism,  and  bewailed  the 
incertitude  which  he  regarded  as  the  condition  of  humanity.* 
Xenopbanes  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  a  philosopher 
who  divested  the  Deity  of  the  unworthy  images  under  wnich 
he  had  been  represented.* 

Parmenideg. 

ä 

Fragments  of  his  Poem  trtpl  ^vtfftaQ,  collected  by  H.  Stephens. 

i"  FuUiEBOBN,  Fragments  of  Parmenides,  collected  and  illustrated, 
ZiiUichau,  1796,  8vo.  The  same  in  his  Collection,  fesc.  VI  and  VII. 
The  same  Fragments,  published  with  those  of  Empedocles»  by  Pbtron  ; 
see  §  108.  (On  Parmenides  cf.  Diog.  Laert.  IX,  21,  sqq.)  Parmenidis 
Garm.  fteliquiee,  ed.  Kabsten,  8to.  Amst.  1835. 

J.  Bbüokeb,  TiCtter  on  the  Atheism  of  Parmenides,  translated  from 
the  Latin  into  French,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Germanique,  tom.  XXII, 
p.  90. 

+  Nio.  Hier.  Gundlino,  Observations  on  the  Philosophy  of  Par- 
menides, in  the  Gundlingiana,  tom.  XV,  p.  871,  sqq. 

+  J.  T.  Van  Beb  Kemp,  Parmenides,  Edince,  1731,  8vo. 

99.  P«rw49«wfe*of  Elea,  who  travelled  with  Zeno  to  Athens 
about  460,  enlarged  upon  the  above  system.  He  maintained 
that  the  Eeason  alone  was  capable  of  recognizing  Truth ; 
that  the  senses  could  afford  only  a  deceptive  appearance 

'  JSmpirismf  it  Is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  would  derive  all  our 
Imowledge  ultimately  from  Experience,  by  the  avenues  of  the  senses; 
rationalümy  on  the  contraiy,  from  the  Beason. 

2  Arist.  de  Xenoph.  c.  8 ;  Met.  I,  3,  5,  Sextus,  Hyp.  Pyrrh,  I,  224, 
sqq.;  Ill,  228;  Adv.  Math.  VII,  49,  sqq.  £^6koq  S'stti  iraai  rkrvKrat, 
52, 110;  VIII,  326;  X,  313,  sqq.  Dioa.  Labet.  IX,  19,  sqq.  Stob. 
Eel.  II,  p.  14,  sqq.  ed.  Heeben. 

3  Clem.  Alex.  ed.  Pott,  p.  714,  sqq. 
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of  it.  From  this  principle  he  deduced  a  twofold  system  of 
true  and  of  apparent  knowledge;  the  one  resulting  from 
the  reason,  the  other  from  the  senses.*  His  poem  on 
Nature  treated  of  both  these  systems ;  but  the  fragments  of 
it  which  have  come  down  to  us,  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  former  than  the  latter.  In  the  former,  Parmenides 
begins  with  the  idea  of  pwe  existence,  which  he  identifies 
with  ihoitght  and  cognitiot^  (never  expressly  making  it  the 
same  with  the  Deity) ,  and  concludes  that  non-existence,  to  fjurj 
ov,  cannot  be  possible ;  that  all  things  which  exist  are  one 
and  identical ;  and  consequently  that  existence  has  no  com- 
mencement, is  invariable,  indivisible,  pervades  all  space,  and 
is  limited  only  by  itself;  and  consequently  that  all  movement 
or  change  exists  only  in  appearance ?  But  appearance  itself 
depends  upon  an  unavoidable  Eepresentation  {^6(a)}  To 
account  for  this  appearance  conveyed  by  the  senses,  Par- 
menides assumed  the  existence  of  two  principles,  that  of 
heat  or  light  (ethereal  fire),  and  that  of  cold  or  darkness 
(the  earth)  ;  the  first  pervading  and  active,  the  second 
dense  and  heavy;  the  first  he  defined  to  he  positive,  real, 
and  the  intellectual  element  (piifitovpf^o^)  ;  the  second  the 
negative  element  (ßi^  ov) ;  or  as  he  preferred  to  style  it — 
a  limitation  of  the  former.*  From  this  twofold  division  he 
derived  his  doctrine  of  changes  ;  which  he  applied  even  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind. 

Melissus, 

Abtstotelis  liber  de  Xenophane,  Zenone,  Gorgilk,  c.  I,  2;  et 
Spalding,  Comment,  ad  h.  lib.  See  Bibllogr.  §  97;  cf.  Dioa.  Laebt. 
Ub.  IX,  §  24. 

^  Sextus  Ehp.  Adv.  Mathem.  YII,  111.  Abist.  Hetaph.  I,  5. 
Dioa.  Labbt.  IX,  22. 

2  See  Frag,  in  Fullebobn,  Y,  45,  46,  88—91,  93,  sqq. 

B  PABHENmis  Fragmenta,  in  the  Collection  of  Fullebobn,  Y,  89, 
sqq.  Abist.  Physic.  I,  2 ;  Metaph.  Ill,  4 ;  Lib.  de  Xenophane,  4. 
Plutaboh.  De  Bae.  Philos.  I,  24.  Sext.  Ehfib.  Adv.  Math.  X,  46 ; 
Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  65.  Simblic.  in  Phys.  Ariat.  p.  19  et  31.  Stob,  Eel. 
I,  p.  412,  aqq. 

*  SiMPUO.  Comment,  in  Arist  de  Coelo,  p.  38,  (. 

6  Cio.  Acad.  Qiuesi  II,  37.  Plutaboh.  De  Plac.  II,  7—26;  III,  1, 
16;  IV,  6;  V,  7.  Sext.  Empibic,  IX,  7,  sqq.  Stob.  Eel.  I,  p.  6Ö0. 
610.  516,eiaL 
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100.  Melissus  of  Samos,^  adopted  (possibly  from  the 
teaching  of  the  two  last  philosophers)  the  same  system  of 
idealism,  but  charactenzed  by  greater  boldness  in  his  way 
of  stating  it,  and,  in  some  respects,  by  profounder  views. 
What  really  existed,  he  maintained,  could  not  either  be  pro- 
duced or  perish ;  it  exists  without  having  either  commence- 
ment or  end ;  infinite  (differing  in  this  respect  from  Far- 
menides),  and  consequently,  one ;  invariable,  not  composed  of 
parts,  and  indivisible :  which  doctrine  implies  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  bodies,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  space.  AH  that 
our  senses  present  to  us  (that  is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of 
things  which  exist),  is  nothing  more  than  an  appettrance 
relative  to  our  senses  (to  cV  yfitv),  and  is  altogether  beyond  the 
limits  of  real  knowledge.'  As  for  the  relation  between  real 
existence  and  the  Deity,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  sentiments 
of  Melissus  on  this  head ;  for  what  is  reported  by  Diog. 
Laert.  IX,  24,  can  be  considered  as  relating  only  to  the 
popular  notions. 

See  the  works  mentioned  in  §  97. 

Diet.  Ttedemann,  Utram  Scepticos  fbeiit  an  Dogmaticns  Zeno 
Eleates;  Nova  Bibliotheca  Philol.  et  Crit  vol.  I,  faac.  2;  of.  t  St^eud- 
us,  Spirit  of  Scepticism,  voL  I,  264. 

101.  Zeno  of  Elea,  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,'  travelled, 
^th  his  friend  and  teacher  Parmenides,  to  Athens,  about  the 
LXXX  Olympiad,^  and  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
defender  of  the  idealism  of  the  Eleatic  school,  which  could 
not  but  seem  to  people  at  large,  strange  and  absurd ;  endea- 
vouring, with  great  acuteness,  to  prove  that  the  system  of 
empiric  realism  is  still  more  absurd.*  1st.  Because,  if  we 
admit  if  there  is  a  plurality  of  real  essences,  we  must  admit 
them  to  possess  qualities  which  are  mutually  destructive  of 

^  He  was  diatingaished  as  a  statesman  and  naval  commander,  and 
floQrished  about  Hi  B.C. 

^  Abist.  Phys.  I,  2,  8,  4;  III,  9;  De  Coelo,  ITT,  1;  De  Sophist. 
Elench.  28.  SniFUO.  in  Physic.  Arist..  p  8  et  9.  22.  24,  25;  in  Arist 
de  Coelo,  p.  28,  a,  Cio.  Acad.  Qusest.  II,  37.  Sext.  £mp.  Pyrrh. 
Hyp.  Ill,  65;  Adv.  Math.  X,  46.    Stob.  EcI.  1,  p.  440. 

'  Fldtabch,  Adv.  Colot  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  X,  p.  630.  Dioa.  Laebt. 
IX,  25,  sqq.    Val.  Max.  Ill,  8. 

*  460  B.C.  '  Plato^  Parmenides,  p.  7i,  sqq. 
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each  other,  similitude,  for  example,  and  dissimilitude ;  unity 
and  plurality;  movement  and  repose.*  2ndly.  We  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  divisibility  of  an  extended  object  without 
a  contradiction  being  involved ;  for  the  parts  must  be  either 
simple  or  compounded ;  in  the  first  of  which  cases  the  body 
has  no  magnitude,  and  ceases  to  exist ;  in  the  second  it  has 
no  unity,  being  at  the  same  time  finite  and  infinite.*  3rdly. 
Innumerable  £fficulties  result  (according  to  Zeno)  from  the 
supposition  of  motion  in  space :  if  such  motion  be  allowed  to 
be  possible,  the  consequence  is,  that  infinite  space  must,  in  a 
given  time,  be  traversed.  He  has  acquired  great  celebriiy 
by  his  four  logical  arguments  against  motion,'  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  well-known  one  named  Achilles.*  4thly.  We 
amnotform  a  notion  of  space  as  an  object,  without  conceiving  it 
to  he  situated  m  another  space,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,^  And 
in  general  he  denies  that  the  absolute  unity  which  the 
Beason  requires  as  a  character  of  real  existence,  is  in  any 
sort  to  be  recognized  in  the  objects  of  the  senses.*  By  thus 
opposing  reason  to  experience,  Zeno  opened  the  way  to 
scepticism ;  at  the  same  time  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
system  of  logic,  of  which  he  was  the  first  teacher  ;*'  and 
employing  dialogue.* 

102.  The  speculations  of  the  Eleatae  (to  which  Xeniades  of 
Corinth*  also  attached  himself)^®  were  subsequently  pursued 
in  the  school  of  Me^ra.  They  did  not  fail  to  meet  with 
opponents,  but  their  real  fallacy  was  not  so  readily  dis- 
covered. Plato,  by  making  a  due  distinction  between  ideas 
and  their  objects,  approached  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

1  Plato,  Phiedr.  vol.  Ill,  p.  261.    Simfuo.  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  80. 

8  SmPLio.  L  c. 

*  Arist.  Physic.  VI,  9, 14.    Cf.  Plato,  Parmenid.  1.  c, 

^  Cab.  Henb.  Ebdm.  Lohse,  Diss,  (pneside  Hoffbauer)  de  Ai:^- 
mentis  quibus  Zeno  Eleates  nollum  esse  Motum  demonstravit,  etc. 
Hal,  1794,  8vo. 

6  Arist.  Phys.  IV,  8,  6. 

<  Abist.  Metaph.  Ill,  4.    Simplio.  in  Phys.  p.  80.    Senec.  Ep.  30. 

7  Plutarch.  Pericles.  Sext.  Emf.  Adv.  Math.  VII.  7.  Dioo, 
Laebt.  IX,  26,  47. 

8  Abist.  De  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  10. 

»  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  48,  58;  VIII,  & 
^^  In  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
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IV.  Heraelitus, 

JoH.  BoNim  Diss,  de  Heraclito  Ephesio,  P.  I^IY,  Schneeherg, 
1605,  4to. 

Gottpb.  Oleabh  Diatribe  de  Principio  Reium  Naturalium  ex  mente 
Heracliti,  Lips,  1697,  4to.  Ejusdem :  Diatribe  de  rerum  natunJium 
genesi  ex  mente  Ueracliti,  ibid.  1672,  4to. 

Jo.  Upmabk,  Diss,  de  Heraclito  Ephesioram  Fhilosopho,  UvmI, 
3710,  8vo. 

JoH.  Math.  Qesnesi  Disp.  de  Animabns  Heracliti  et  Hippocratis, 
Comm.  Soc.  Gott.  torn.  I, 

Chb.  Gottlob  Hetnb,  Progr.  de  Animabus  siccis  ex  Heracliteo 
placito  optime  ad  sapientiam  et  virtutem  instructis,  Götting,  1781^ 
fol. ;  and  in  his  Opiisc.  Acad.  voL  III. 

t  F.  ScHLEi£BMACHEB,  Heiaclltus  of  Ephcsus,  samamed  the  Obscnre; 
compiled  from  the  fragments  of  his  work,  and  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers,  in  the  third  fasciculus  of  toL  I,  of  the  Musaeum  der  Alter- 
thumswissenschaften,  BerL  1808,  8vo.  Cf.  the  work  of  BrmtB,  p.  60, 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  §  85;  and,  in  answer  to  the  views  of 
Schleiermacher,  Theod.  L.  Eiohoff,  Dissertationes  HeraclitesB,  partio. 
I,  Moffunt  1824,  4to. 

103.  By  bis  birth  Seraclitus  of  Bpbesus  belonged  to  the 
Ionian  school.*  He  was  a  profound  thinker,  of  an  inquisitive 
spirit,  and  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him,  which  had 
considerable  reputation  and  influence.  His  humour  was 
melancholy  and  sarcastic,  which  he  indulged  at  the  expense 
of  the  democracy  established  in  his  native  town,  and  with 
which  he  was  disgusted.  The  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of 
the  systems  of  preceding  philosophers  (vying  with  one 
another  in  boldness),  of  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Xeno- 
phanes,*  created  in  him  a  habit  of  scepticism  of  which  he 
afterwarks  cured  himself.  The  result  of  his  meditations  was 
committed  to  a  volume,  the  obscurity'  of  which  procured  for 
him  the  appellation  of  cKfyreivos}  Se  also  made  it  his 
object  to  discover  an  elemental  principle  ;  but  either  because 
his  views  were  different,  or  from  a  desire  to  oppose  himself 
to  the  EleatsB,  he  assumed  it  to  be  fire,  because  the  most 
subtle  and  active  of  the  elements.    Mre  he  asserted  to  be 

*  He  flourished  about  500  B.O. 

^  According  to  some,  he  was  the  disciple  of  this  philosopher. 
'  This  work  is  cited  under  different  titles ;  e.  g.  MoO<rat,  Fragments 
in  Henb.  Steph.  Poes.  Philos.   Of.  Schlbiebhacheb. 

*  Dioa.  Laebt.  IX,  5;  et  II,  22.  Abist.  Bhet.  Ill;  De  Mundo  5. 
Cic.  De  Nat  Deor.  I,  26;  III,  14;  De  Fin.  II,  ß. 
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the  foundation  of  all  things,  and  the  uniyersal  agent.  The 
nmyerse  he  maintained  to  be  neither  the  work  of  gods  nor 
men ;  but  a^r«,  continually  kept  alive,  but  with  alternations 
of  decay  and  resuscitation,  according  to  fixed  laws.*  Hence 
he  appears  to  have  deduced  among  others  the  following 
opinions :  1.  The  variability,  or  perpetual  fiux  of  things 
(^oij)*  wherein  also  consists  the  life  of  animals.'  2.  Their 
formation  and  dissolution  by  fire ;  the  motion  from  above 
and  from  below  (o2os  ai/w  /ciitcd)  ;  the  first  by  evaporation, 
or  ävaj0vßiiaai9 ;  and  the  future  conflagration  of  the  universe.* 
3.  The  explanation  of  all  changes  by  means  of  discord 
(iroXe/io^,  €pi9)  and  universal  opposition  {evavTtorri^)  according 
to  fixed  and  immutable  laws  (€ifiapfievij)K  4.  The  principle 
of  force  and  energy  he  asserted  to  be  the  principle  also  of 
thought.  The  universe  he  maintained  to  be  full  of  souls  and^ 
diBmones,  endowed  with  a  portion  of  this  all-pervading  fire. 
He  maintained  the  excellence  of  the  soul  to  consist  in  its 
aridity,  or  freedom  from  aqueous  particles — avri  yfrvx^  apttrrff 
or  ffo^tvrdrTf}  The  soul,  he  continued,  by  its  relation  with 
the  divine  reason  {koivo9  koI  0€io9  \0709),  is  capable,  when 
awake,  of  recognizing  the  universal  and  the  true ;  whereas 
by  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  it  perceives  only 
what  is  variable  and  individual.^  We  may  remark,  that  this 
system,  with  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted,  and 
which  furnished  a  great  many  hints  to  Plato,  the  Stoics,  and 
-^nesidemus,  contained  many  original  and  acute  observa- 

1  Abistot.  Metaph.  I,  c.  3,  7;  Be  Mundo,  c.  5.  SiifPLTC.  in  Phjs. 
Arist.  p.  6.    Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  Y. 

«  Plat.  Cratjl.  vol.  HI,  ed.  Bipont.  p.  267.    Cf.  Theeetet.  ibid,  p.  69. 

8  Plutaboh.  De  Plac.  Piiil.  I,  23,  27,  28.  De  ti  apud  Delph.  p.  227, 
239. 

*  Abist.  De  Ccelo,  I,  10;  III,  1.  Plutaboh.  de  d  apud  DelpK 
Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  8. 

•  DioQ.  Laebt  IX,  7,  8,  9.  Simplic.  in  Phys«  p.  6.  Plat.  Sympos. 
c.  12. 

'  According  to  8tob.,  Serm.  17,  and  Ast,  On  the  Phsedrus  of  Plato, 
c.  III.  ed.  Lips.  1810,  Auyrj  ^i;c^  >f'i'X»)  «ro^oirari?.  On  this  expression 
compare,  besides  the  works  mentioned  above.  Pet.  Wesselino,  Obs.'  de 
Heracl.  avri  >pvxrj  anöufrarri  Kai  dpLaTTj,  in  ej.  Observatt.  MiscelL 
Amstelod.  vol.  V,  c.  Ill,  p.  42. 

7  Abistot.  De  Anim&,  I,  2,  3.  Plutaboh.  De  Plac.  Phil.  IV,  8. 
Sbxtus,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  126,  sqq.  Cf.  249,  VIII,  286;  Hyp.  Pybbh. 
ill,  230.    Stob.  Eel.  J,  p.  194,  sqq.  906. 
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tions,   which    were    applied  also  to  moral    and   political 
questions. 

V.  SpeculatioM  of  the  Atomic  School. 
Dioo.  Labbt.  lib.  IX,  §  30^  sqq.;  and  Batlb's  Diet  art.  Leueippe. 

104.  Leucipptu,  a  contemporary,  possibly  also  a  disciple  of 
Parmenides/  opposed  the  system  oi  the  EleataD ;  whicn  he 
unjustly  accused  of  contradicting  itself,  by  advancing  the  ex- 
clusive and  narrow  doctrine  of  atoms  (the  corpuscular 
system') ;  a  doctrine  which,  agreeably  to  experience,  main- 
tained the  existence  of  motion  and  plurality?  He  asserted 
also  the  existence  of  a  matter  filling;  space  (to  TrXrjpei)^  and 
constituting  the  element  of  reality  ;  by  the  division  of  which 
we  arrive  at  something  indivisible,  to  arofiov ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  taught  the  existence  of  a  vacuvm  (to  k€v6v)  ; 
ODposed  to  material  reality,  yet  possessing  a  certain  reality 
of  its  own  ;*  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  actual  state 
of  the  world  by  the  union  («-«/»TrXcf ««  or  <n;/4wXonJ)  and  the 
separation  (Jbiaxpurii)  of  material  reality,  within  the  limits  of 
this  void.  Accordingly,  the  elementary  principles  of  this 
system  of  materialism  are  the  atoms,  vacuum,  and  motion ; 
and  we  recognize  in  it  none  but  corporeal  essences.  The 
atoms,  the  ultimate  elements  of  what  is  real,  are  invariable, 
indivisible,  and  imperceptible,  owing  to  their  tenuity ;  they 
occupy  space,  and  possess  forms  in&iitely  diversifiea ;  those 
which  are  round  possessing  also  the  property  of  motion.  It 
is  by  their  combination  or  separation  (he  continues)  that  all 
things  have  their  origin,  and  are  brought  to  their  dissolutioji ; 
their  modifications  (aWotwffCK)  and  properties  being  deter- 
mined by  the  order  {BiaOn^  Taf «?)  and  position  (roiirr^-Oeaisi) 
of  the  atoms;  and  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  law  of 
absolute  necessity.  The  soul  itself  he  defined  to  be  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  round  atoms ;  whence  result  heat,  motion,  ana 
thought.» 

'  Flourished  about  500  B.C.  His  birih-place  is  unknown;  probably 
Müetus. 

^  Cf.  above,  §  74,  at  tbe  end. 

'  Abist.  Db  Generat.  et  Corrupt.  I,  8.  *  Abist.  Pbys.  IV,  8. 

»  AmsT.  De  Gen.  I,  1,  2,  8;  De  Coelo  I,  7;  III,  4;  Metaph.  I,  4; 
De  Anim&  I,  c.  2.  Simfuo.  in  Phys.  Aiist.  p.  7.  Stob.  £cL  I,  p.  160, 
806, 442,  796. 
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Democritus. 

The  fragments  of  Democritus  have  been  collected  bj  Stephens,  and 
are  to  be  foand  still  more  complete  in  Obblli  Opusc.  Grsec  Senten- 
tiosa,  I,  91,  sqq. 

Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  34,  sqq. ;  and  Batle,  art.  DSmocrite. 

JoH.  Chbysost.  Maoneni  Democritus  reviviscens,  give  Yita  et  Philo- 
Sophia  Democriti, //uc?^.  Bat.  1648,  Hag.  1658,  12mo. 

JoH.  Qbuderi  Democritus  Abderita  Philosophus  accnratissimnsy  ab 
injuriis  vindicatus  et  pristin»  fam&  restitutus.    Altd.  1665,  4to. 

G.  Fr.  Jbnichen,  Progr.  de  Democrito  Philosopho,  Lips.  1720,  4t0L 

GoDOFR.  Ploücqübt,  De  placitis  Democriti  Abderitae,  Tubing.  1767, 
4to.    And  in  his  Commentatt.  Philos.  sei. 

Jo.  CouB.  ScHWABZ,  DisB.  dc  Democriti  theologia,  Cohl.  1718,  4to. 

See  also  the  work  of  Hill,  mentioned  §  151. 

105.  Democritus  -  of  Abdera.*  This  ardent  inquirer  into 
Nature,  ill-understood  by  his  countrymen  of  Abdera,  and  to 
whom  has  been  attributed  by  subsequent  tradition  a  laugh- 
ing vein,  in  opposition  to  the  melancholy  of  Heraclitus,  his 
contemporary,  had  been  a  great  traveller  for  the  purpose 
of  amassing  instruction,  and  composed  several  works  ;  none 
of  which  have  come  down  to  us  entire.  He  expanded  the 
atomic  theory  of  his  master,  Leucippus;*  to  support  the 
truth  of  which  he  maintained  the  impossibility  of  division 
4id  infinitum ;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  com- 
mencement of  time,  he  argued  the  eternity  of  existing 
nature,  of  void  space,  and  of  motion.*  He  supposed  the 
atoms,  originally  similar,  to  be  endowed  with  certain  pro- 
perties, such  as  impenetrability  and  a  density  proportionate 
to  their  volume.  He  referred  every  active  and  passive 
affection  to  motion,  caused  by  impact ;  limited  bv  the 
principle  he  assumed,  that  only  like  can  act  on  like.*  He 
drew  a  distinction  between  primary  motion  and  secondary ; 
impulse  and  reaction  (waX/to»  and  «vtitvWo);  from  a  com- 
bination of  which  he  deduced  rotatory  motion  {hivij). 
Herein  consists  the  law  of  necessity  {ava^Kvj),  by  which  all 
things  in  nature  are  ruled.*    From  the  endless  multiplicity 

^  Bom  about  490  or  494;  according  to  others,  460  or  470, 
'  Abist.  De  Gen.  Anim.  ß,  8. 

*  Abist.  De  Generat  et  Corrupt.  I,  2 ;  Physic.  VIII,  1 ;  De  Generat. 
Anim.  II,  6.    Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  44.  *  De  Gener.  I,  7. 

*  Abist.  De  Generat.  et  Corrupt.  I,  7 ;  Physicor.  IV,  8.  Dioo.  IX, 
45,  49.  Sextus,  Adv.  Math.  IX^  113.  Plut.  De  Decret.  Philos.  I.  25. 
Ql  Stob.  EcL  I,  894. 
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of  atoms  have  resulted  the  worlds  which  we  hehold,  with 
all  the  |)roperties  of  immensitj',  resemblance,  and  dissimili- 
tude, which  belong  to  them.  The  soul  consists  (such  is  his 
doctrine)  in  globular  atoms  of  fire,*  which  impart  move- 
ment to  the  body.  Maintaining  throughout  nis  atomic 
theory,  Democritus  introduced  the  hypothesis  of  images 
(ciBivKa),  a  species  of  emanation  from  external  objects, 
which  make  an  impression  on  our  senses,  and  from  the 
influence  of  which  he  deduced  sensation  (aiaOriaif),  and 
thought  {vofiati).  He  distinguished  between  a  rude,  im- 
perfect, and  therefore  false  perception  {ffKorirf),  and  a  true 
one  (r^vtftTiri)*  In  the  same  manner,  consistently  with  his 
theory,  he  accounted  for  the  popular  notions  of  the  Deity ; 
partly  through  our  incapacity  to  understand  fully  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  are  witnesses,  and  partly  from  the 
impressions  communicated  by  certain  beings  (etdwXa)  of 
enormous  stature,  and  resembling  the  human  figure,  which 
inhabit  the  air.'  To  these  he  ascribed  dreams  and  the 
causes  of  divination.*  He  carried  his  theory  into  practical 
philosophy  also,  laying  down  that  happiness  consisted  in  an 
equability  of  temperament  (evOvfua);  whence  he  deduced  his 
moral  principles  and  prudential  maxims.*  Democritus  had 
many  admirers  f  among  others,  Nesaus,  or  Nessas,  of  Chios, 
and  the  countryman  of  the  latter  (and  according  to  some 
his  pupil)  ;  MetrodoruB  (by  whom  were  propagated  certain 
sceptical  notions);"'  IHomenes  of  Smyrna;  NatmpTumes  of 
Teios,  the  master  of  Epicurus;  Diagoras  of  Melos,  the 
freedman  and  disciple  of  Democritus,  who  is  also  numbered 
among  the  Sophists    (§   110),  and  was  obliged   to  quit 

»  Abtst.  De  Anim.  I,  2.    Plütaboh.  De  Plac.  Philos.  IV,  3. 

2  Abist,  de  AnimÄ  I,  2,  3.  Plutarch.  De  Plac.  Philos.  IV,  3,  4,  8, 
13,  19.  Abist.  De  Sensu,  c.  4;  De  Divinat.  per  Somnum,  c.  2. 
Sextus  Adv.  Math.  VII,  135,  sqq.;  VIII,  6,  184;  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  I,  213, 
sqq.    Abist.  Metaph.  IV,  6.    Cic.  De  Divin.  II,  67. 

»  J.  C.  SoHWABZ,  Diss,  de  Democriti  Theologift,  Cdbl.  1718,  4to; 

*  Sextus,  Adv.  Math.  IX,  19,  24.  Plutabch.  De  defectu  Oraculor. 
IX,  p.  326 ;  Vitft  iBmilü  Paulli,  II,  p.  168.  Cio.  Nat.  Deor.  1, 12,  43 : 
DeDivin.I,  3. 

«  Dioa.  Laebt.  IX,  45.  Stob,  Eel.  II,  p.  74,  sqq.  Cio.  De  Fin.  V,  8, 29. 

•  DiOG.  Laebt.  IX,  68,  sqq. 

t  Cio.  Acad.  Qiuest  IV,  23.    Sextus,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  48,  88. 
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Athens*  on  acconnt  of  his  reputed  atheism;*  Anaxarehus 
of  Abdera,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  others.  It  was  from  Democritus  that  Epicurus 
borrowed  the  principal  features  of  his  metaphysics. 

VI.  Umpedocles. 

EifPSDOCLES  Agrigentinns,  De  Yita  et  Philosophic  ejus  expoenit, 
Carminum  Reliquias  ex  Antiquis  Scriptoribas  collegit,  recensuit,  ilius- 
travit  Fb.Güil.  Stxjbz,  Lips^  1805,  8vo.  Gf.  PmL.  Büttmanni  Observ. 
in  Sturzii  Empedoclea,  in  tbe  Comment.  Soc.  Phil.  Lips.  180^ '  et 
Empedoclis  et  Parmenidis  Fragmenta^  etc. ;  restituta  et  illustrata  ab 
Amadbo  Pbtbon,  Lips.  1810,  8vo. 

J.  G.  Nbümanni  Progr.  de  Empedocle  Fhilosopho,  Viteb.  1790,  foL 

t  P.  Nio.  BoNAMT,  Researches  respecting  the  Life  of  Empedocles; 
in  tbe  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscript.  vol.  X. 

f  TiEDEMAKH,  System  of  Empedocles;  in  Gott.  Mag.  tom.  lY,  No.  8. 

f  H.  RiTTEB,  On  the  Philosophic  Doctrine  of  Empedocles,  in  the 
Litterarische  Analekten  of  Fb.  Aug.  Wolff,  fasc.  lY. 

DoMBNioo  SciNA,  Mcmorie  salla  Yita  e  Filosofia  di  Empedocle 
Gergentino.  Palermo,  1813,  2  tomi^  8vo. 

106.  JEmpedocles  of  Agrigentum*  distinguished  himself 
by  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  medicine  ;*  and  his 
talents  for  philosophical  poetry.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  penshed  in  the  crater  of  -^tna.*  Some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  or  Archytas 
(Diog.  Laert.  VIII,  54,  sqq.);  others,  of  Parmenides.  He 
cannot  have  been  an  immediate  scholar  of  the  first,  inas- 
much as  Aristotle  (Met.  1,  3)  represents  him  as  contempo- 
rary with,  but  younger  than  Anaiagoras ;  and  because  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  master  of  Grorgias.  His  pbiloso- 
phy,  which  he  described  in  a  didactic  poem,  of  which  only 

»  In  416  B.C. 

*  Sbxtüs  Empiricus,  Adv.  Math.  IX,  61,  sqq.,  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  218. 
Mariangeliis  Bonifacius  a  Reuthen,  de  Atheismo  Diagorse.  J,  JAa 
ZiHHEBUANNi  Epist.  do  Athcismo  Evemeri  et  Diagorse,  in  Mus.  Brem. 
vol  I,  p.  4.  Thirnemann,  On  the  Atheism  of  Diagoras,  apud  Fulle- 
BOBN,  fasc.  XI,  No.  2.    Cf.  p.  67,  sqq. ;  and  Baylb's  Dictionary,  s.  h.  v. 

^  Flourished  about  442 ,  according  to  others  460  B.C. 

*  Which  procured  him  of  old  the  reputation  of  working  miracles, 
(probably  mesmerism).  Dioo.  Laert.  VIII,  61.  Cf.  Theoph.  Gust. 
Harles,  Programmata  de  Empedocle,  aum  ille  meritd  possit  magi» 
accusari,  Erl,  1788-90,  fol. 

*  Ob.  Phil.  OuEABn  Progr.  de  Korte  Empedoclis,  Lips.  1733,  foL 
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fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  combined  tlie  elements  of 
Tarious  systems :  most  nearly  approaching  that  of  Pythago- 
ras and  Heraclitus,  but  differing  from  the  latter,  principally : 
1st.  Inasmach  as  Empedocles  more  expressly  recognises 
f(m  elements/  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire:  these  elements 
(compare  his  system,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  Anaxago- 
ras)  he  affirmed  not  to  be  simple  in  their  nature;  and 
assigned  the  most  important  place  to  fire.'  2ndly.  Besides 
the  principle  of  concord  (0«X«a),  opposed  to  that  of  discord 
(veiKos),  (the  one  being  the  source  of  union  and  good,  the 
other  of  their  opposites),  he  admitted  into  his  system 
necessity  also,  to  explain  existing  phenomena.*  To  the  first 
of  .theae  principles  he  attributed  the  original  composition 
of  the  elements.  The  material  world  (a({>atpo9  fiif^/ia^)  he 
believed,  as  a  whole,  to  be  divine:  but  in  the  svhltmar 
portion  of  it  he  detected  a  considerable  admixture  of  evil 
and  imperfection.*  He  taught  that  at  some  future  day  all 
things  must  again  sink  into  chaos.  He  advanced  a  subtle 
and  scarcely  intelligible  theory  of  the  active  and  passive 
affections  of  things  (Cf  Plato  Menon.  ed.  Steph.  p.  76,  C. 
B. ;  Arist.  De  G-ener.  et  Corr.  I,  8 ;  Fragm.  ap.  Sturz,  v. 
117),  and  drew  a  distinction  between  the  world  as  presented 
to  our  senses  (icos/to9  «wVoi^tos),  and  that  which  he  presumed 
to  be  the  type  of  it,  the  intellectual  world  {Koafio^  i^oi/to^),* 
He  looked  for  the  principle  of  life  in  fire ;  admitting  at  the 
same  time,  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  pervadmg  the 
uoiverse.'  From  this  superior  intelligence  he  believed  the 
Dwmones  to  emanate,  to  whose  nature  the  human  soul  is 
allied.  Man  is  a  fallen  Damon,  There  will  be  a  return  to 
unity,  a  transmigration  of  souls,  and  a  change  of  forms. 
The  soul  he  defined  to  consist  in  a  combination  of  the  four 
elements  (because  cognition  depends  upon  the  similarity  of 
the  subject  and  object);  and  its  seat  he  pronounced  to  be 

*  D.  C  L.  Stbuve,  De  Elementis  Empedoclis,  Dorp,  1807,  Sro. 
'  Abist.  Met.  I,  4 ;  De  Generat.  et  Corrupt.  I,  1,8;  II,  6. 

*  Arist.  Phys.  II,  4;  De  Partib.  Animal.  I,  t;  II,  8. 

*  SiMPUC.  in  Phys.  Arist. 

^  Arist.  Metaph.  I,  4;  III,  4.    Plutabch.  De  Solertiä  Animal. 
>  Fragm.  edit.  Petbok,  p.  27.    Simflio.  in  Arist.  Phys.  p.  7.    De 
Coelo,p.  128. 
7  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  64  et  127.    Cf.  Abist.  Metaph.  Ill,  4. 
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principally  the  blood.*    He  appears  to  have  made  a  dis- 
tiuction  also  between  good  and  evil  Damones.* 

VII.  Others  of  the  Ionian  School. 

Hermotimue  and  Anaxagoras. 

For  the  traditions  relating  to  Hermotimus  of  Clazomen»,  see  s 
f  Critical  Inquiry  by  Fs.  Aug.  Cabus,  in  the  Collection  of  FiiUebom, 
fasc.  IX,  p.  58,  sqq. 

f  HEiinus,  Dissertations  on  Anaxagoras,  torn.  Till  and  IX  of  the 
History  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Prussia 
(French);  and  in  the  Magazine  of  HiBSKAirN,  torn.  Y,  §  335,  sqq. 
(Qerman). 

Db  Kajisat,  Anaxagoras,  on  Systeme  qui  proure  I'lmmortalit^  de 
l'äme  par  la  mati^re  du  Chaos,  qui  fait  le  Magn^tisme  de  la  Terre, 
La  ffaye,  1778,  8vo. 

God.  Ploüoqübt,  A  work  mentioned  abore,  §  85. 

t  Fr.  Aug.  Carus,  On  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomen»,  and  the  Genius 
of  his  Age,  in  the  Collection  of  Fdllsbobn,  fascic  X.  The  same.  Diss, 
de  Cosmo-Theologi»  Anaxagore  fontibus.  Lips,  1797,  4to. 

t  J  VAN  Vries,  Two  Dissert,  on  the  Life  ol  Anaxagoras  (Dutch), 
Amsterd.  1806,  8yo. 

J.  T.  Heesen,  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius,  sive  de  Yitä  ejus  atque 
Fhilo8ophi&  Disquis.  Philos.  Hist.  GöUing.  1821,  Svo. 

SiTTEB,  Work  mentioned  above,  at  the  head  of  §  85. 

Anaxagorje  Clazomenii  Fragmenta,  quae  supersunt,  omnia,  collecta 
Commentarioque  illustrata  ab  E.  Sohaxtbach,  etc.  Lips.  1827,  8vo. 

ScHOBN,  Anaxagone  et  Diogenes  Appoloniatis  Fragmenta,  1829. 

Bbeieb,  Die  philosophie  des  Anaxagoras  von  Elazomenä,  nach  Aris- 
toteles, 1840. 

Sketch  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Philosophy  of  Anaxagoras, 
Classical  Journal,  No.  XXXIII,  p.  173-177. 

107.  Anaxagoras,^  animated  by  an  extraordinary  love  of 
science,  distinguished  hrmself  among  the  most  celebrated 
thinkers  by  following  this  principle,  that  the  study  of  the 
heavens  and  of  nature  is  the  proper  occupation  of  man.* 
He  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  the  disciple  of  Anaiimenes 
(which  is  inconsistent  with  chronology),  and  by  others,  of 
Hermotimus,  who  was  also  a  native  of  ClazomensB,  and  is 
said  to  have  recognized   a   Superior  Intelligence  as  the 

»  Aeist.  De  Anim.  I,  2.     Sext.  Adv.  Math.  I,  803;  VII,  121. 
Plutarch.  De  Deer.  Philos.  IV,  6  i  V,  26. 
2  Plutabch.  De  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  361. 

s  Bo^  at  Clazomense,  about  500  B.C.    The  friend  of  Pericles. 
*  Aeist.  Eth.  Eudem.  I,  5. 
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Author  of  nature.^  In  bis  forty-fifth  year  Anaxagoras  fixed 
himself  at  Athens ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  machinations 
of  a  party,  he  was  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  religion, 
without  its  being  possible  even  for  Pericles  to  protect  him ; 
and  retired  to  end  nis  days  at  Lampsacus.*  Nothing  has  so 
much  contributed  to  his  celebrity  as  his  doctrine  of  a  Novt, 
or  intellectual  principle,  the  Author  of  the  universe ;  a  con- 
clusion to  which  he  was  led  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
attention  he  paid  to  the  system  of  nature;  the  mystical 
revelations  of  his  countryman  Hermotimus*  possibly  con- 
tributing to  form  in  him  this  opinion ;  as  well  as  the  mani- 
fest inconsistency  and  inadequacy  of  all  those  systems  which 
had  recognised  only  materiMc&uaeß.  Adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciple, co?  nihilo  nihil  ßt,  he  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
chaotic  matter,  the  constituent  elements  of  which,  always 
imited  and  identical  (ra  ofwiofiepfjy,  are  incapable  of  being 
decomposed ;  and  by  the  arrangement  of  which  and  their 
dissemmation  he  undertook  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world;'  adding,  that  this  chaos,  which  he 
conceived  surrounded  by  air  and  aether,  must  have  been  put 
in  movement  and  animated  at  the  first  by  the  Intelligent 
principle.  NoO?  he  defined  to  be  the  apxrj  t^«  Kivijffewi. 
iVom  this  first  principle  he  deduces  motion,  at  first  circular 
{'^€piXf^prfffi9) ;  from  which  resulted  the  separation  (BiaKpurii) 
of  the  discordant  parts,  the  union  (ffvßiut^ti)  of  the  ana- 
logous parts :  in  fine,  proportion  and  order.  Intelligence  he 
considers  as  the  forming  and  regulating  cause ;  it  possesses, 
according  to  him,  omniscience,  greatness,  power,  free  energy, 
and  spontaneity  {avroKpaTe9);  it  is  simple  and  pvire;  distinct 

'  Abist.  Met.  I,  a.    Sext.  Adv.  Kath.  IX,  7. 

'  In  428  B.C. 

■  Amst.  Metaph.  I,  8.    Pinsr.  Hist.  Kat.  VII,  62. 

*  The  term  Homoeoinerise  appears  to  be  of  more  recent  invention. 
Another  of  his  maxims  was,  iv  vavn  trdvra  that  in  everything 

there  is  a  portion  of  everything. 

*  0.  De  Vmes,  Exercitationes  de  Homoiomerift  Anaxagorue,  TOro- 
jed.  1692,  4to.  t  Battedx,  Conjectures  respecting  the  Homoiomerin, 
or  Similar  Elements  of  Anaxagoras.  The  same,  D^veloppement  d'un 
Principe  Fondamental  de  la  Physique  des  Anciens,  etc.  M^m.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  XXV ;  and  t  Hismann,  Magaz.  vol.  Ill, 
sect.  158  and  191.  See  also  G.  K.  Wiener,  On  the  Homoeomeriae  of 
AnaxagoraSy  Wormat.  1771  (Lat.\  and  Eilebs,  Essay  on  his  Principle, 
Tov  vovv  ilvai  vavrwv  oSnov.    Fqf.  ad  M.  1822,  8vo. 
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from  all  matter ;  pervading  and  determining  all  things ;  and 
consequently  the  principle  of  all  life  (i^vxrj  rov  Koafiov),  of 
all  sensation,  and  of  all  perception  in  the  world.^ 

Anaxagoras  was  more  inclined  to  the  study  of  physics 
than  of  metaphysics,  for  which  reason  he  is  accused  by  Plato* 
and  by  Aristotle'  of  not  haviug  conceded  enough  to  final 
causes,  and  of  having  converted  Grod  into  a  machine.  Ac- 
cordingly he  explained  on  physical  principles  the  formation 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  even  celestial  phenomena  ;*  which 
drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.*  Nevertheless,  he 
regarded  the  testimony  of  the  senses  as  subjectively  true ; 
but  as  insufficient  to  attain  to  objective  truth,*  which  was 
the  privilege  of  the  reason  (Koyost). 

Diogenes  ofApollonia  and  Archelaus, 

f  F.  ScHLEncBMACHEB,  On  the  Philosophj  of  Diogenes  ofApollonia, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sc.  of  Berlin,  1815. 

Fr.  Panzerbieteb,  De  Diogenig  ApoUoniatae  Vita '  et  Scriptia, 
Meining,  1823,  4to. 

108.  The  theism  of  Anaxagoras  appears  to  have  influenced 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  as  well  as  Archelaus  of 
Miletus  (or,  according  to  others,  of  Athens),  who  were  both 
at  Athens  at  the  same  period.  But  the  idea  of  this  theism 
was  too  new  to  be  understood  in  a  sufficiently  clear  and 
profound  manner  so  long  as  it  remained  separate  from 
practical  notions.  Diogenes^  maintained  that  air  was  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  Nature,  and  imputed  it  to  an 

»  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  6,  sqq.  Abist.  Phys.  I,  4;  VIII,  1;  Metaph. 
I,  8 ;  De  Generat.  et  Corrupt.  1, 1.  SiHFLia  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  33,  aqq. 
Abist.  De  Animä,  1, 1. 

2  Phsed.  c.  46,  sqq. 

^  Metaph.  I,  4.  Aristotle  accuses  him  of  using  the  Deity  only  as  a 
fMLckine  in  his  philosophy. 

^  Maintaining  that  the  sun  was  originally  ejected  from  the  earth,  and 
heated  till  it  became  a  fiery  mass,  by  rapid  motion. 

^  Theophbast.  Hist.  Plantar.  Ill,  2.  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  9.  Xbnofh. 
Memorab.  IV,  7.    Plato,  Apol.  Socr.  14. 

«  Sbxtüs,  Hypotyp.  I,  83;  Adv,  Math.  VII,  90.  Abist.  Metaph. 
IV,  6,  7.    Cio.  Tusc.  Quaast.  IV,  23,  31. 

7  Of.  above,  §  87.  He  was  sometimes  sumamed  Physicus;  and 
flourished  about  472  B.C.  In  his  adoption  of  one  elementaiy  principle 
he  resembled  the  Ionian  school :  his  book  was  intitled  llcpi  ^voiwq,  of 
which  Simpllcius  has  preserved  us  seyenJ  fragments» 
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intellechifll  energy:^  uniting  in  ibis  respect  the  system  of 
Anaximenes  with  that  of  Anazagoras.  On  the  other  hand, 
ArchelauSj  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,'  maintained  that  all 
things  were  disengaged  from  the  origiQal  chaos  by  the  ope- 
ration of  two  discordant  principles  of  heat  and  cold  (or  of 
fire  and  water);  that  mankind  had  insensibly  separated 
themselves  from  the  common  herd  of  the  infenor  animals ; 
and  was  inclined  to  believe  that  our  ideas  of  what  is  just, 
and  the  contnuy,  are  conventional,  and  not  by  nature :  to 

hixatov    eitfai    Kal    to    ah^pov    a«    (pvffei    ä\Xa    vofiiü}     With 

respect  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  his  system  was  one 
of  pure  materiahsm.  The  system  of  nature  of  this  last  is 
stiU  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  former.* 

Vm.  Tramiiian  to  the  Second  Period  of  Greek  Fhilosophff, 
The  SophisU, 

Particalars  and  opinions  respecting  them  to  he  found  in  Xenopbon, 
Isocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Sextos  Empir.  Diogenes  Laertios, 
and  Philostratus. 

Lud.  CRBSOLLn  Theatmm  Yetemm  Bhetomm,,  Oratomm,.  Decloma- 
tomm,  i.e.,  Sophistaram,  de  eorum  disciplinll  ac  diacendi  docendique 
ratione,  Paris,  1620,  8vo.  and  in  Qrgnoviüs,  Thes.  torn.  X. 

Oe.  Nio.  Kseeok,  Diss,  de  Sophistanun  Eloqaenti&,  Jena,  1702,  4to. 

Jo.  Ob.  WALCHn  Diatribe  de  pmmiis  Yeterum  Sophistarum  Rbeto- 
rom  atque  Oratoram;  in  his  Pareiga  Academica,  p.  129;  and  De 
Enthusiasmo  Yeterum  Sophistarum  atque  Oratorum,  ibid.  p.  367,  sqq. 

t  Meinebs,  History  of  the  Sciences,  etc.  vol.  I,  p.  112,  sqq.  and 
vol.  II. 

Oesl,  Historia  critica  Sophistarum,  qui  Socratis  aetate  Athenig 
floruenmt.    In  Nov.  Act.  liter.  Societ.  Rheno-Tnyectinae,  P.  II,  1832. 

109.  The  rapid  diffusion  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge  and 
every  variety  of  speculative  system  among  the  G-reeks,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  principles  assumed  and  the  conclusions 
deduced  in  the  highest  investigations,  (consequences  of  the 
little  stability  of  the  data  on  which  they  were  grounded), 
together  with  the  progress  of  a  certain  reünement  which 

*  Abist.  De  An.  I,  2. ;  De  Generat.  et  Corrupt.  1,  6.  Simpuo.  in 
Phys.  Arist.  p.  6  and  32.  Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  67.  Ci0.  De  Kat.  Deor. 
1, 12.    EusEB.  PrsBpar.  Evang.  XY. 

>  Flourished  about  460  B.C. 

»  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  16.    Cf.  Sbxtus,  Adv.  Math.  VIX,  136. 

^  Plutabch.  De  Flac  Ph&os.  I,  3.  CL  Sihplig.  in  l^h.  Arist.  p.  6; 
et  Stob.  EcL  I. 

a 
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kept  pace  with  the  deterioration  of  their  moral  and  religious 
habits,  all  these  causes  conspired  to  give  birth  to  the  tribe 
of  Sophists  ;^  that  is,  to  a  class  of  persons  possessed  of  a 
merelj^  superficial  and  seeming  knowledge ;  to  the  profession 
of  which  tney  were  influenced  by  merely  interested  motives.* 
The  Sophists  Oorgias,  Frotagorag,  JProdums,^  Hippias  of 
Elis,  Polu8,  Thrasymachus,  and  Gcdlicles,  were  orators  and 
scholars,  very  weU  practised  it  is  true  in  the  art  of  speaking, 
of  dialectics,  criticism,  rhetoric,  and  politics ;  but  being  to- 
tally devoid  of  any  real  love  of  philosophy,  were  anxious 
only  so  far  to  follow  the  current  of  their  time  which  set 
that  way,  as  to  promote  their  own  advantage  by  means  of 
their  ability  as  disputants.  All  they  desired  was  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  show  of  pretended  universal 
knowledge;  by  solving  the  most  intricate,  most  fanciful, 
and  most  useless  questions;  and  above  all,  hoped  to  get 
money  by  the  pretended  possession  of  the  art  of  persuasion.* 
With  this  view  they  had  contrived  certain  logical  tricks  of  a 
kind  to  perplex  their  antagonists ;  and,  without  possessing 
in  the  least  degree  a  spirit  of  philosophy,  they  maintained 
all  sorts  of  philosophical  theories.  The  end  of  their  system 
would  have  been  to  destroy  all  difference  between  truth  snd 
error. 

Their  conduct  reflected  much  of  the  general  character  of 
their  age  and  country,  whue  it  had  the  advantageous  efflect 
of  awakening  at  length,  in  others,  a  nobler  and  more  elevated 
spirit  of  inquiry. 

110.  The  celebrated  orator  Oorgias  of  Leontium,*  a  dis- 
ciple of  Empedocles,  endeavoured,  in  his  work  on  Nature,* 

^  The  term  «ro^ierriyc  had  at  first  been  equivalent  to  that  of  oo^og, 

*  For  an  opposite  view  of  the  character  of  the  Sophists,  see  Gbote's 
History  of  Greece. 

9  Weloeeb,  ProdikoB  von  Eeos,  im  Kheinischen  Musemn.  Band.  I, 
St.I,  Nr.  4, 1833. 

*  Plat.  Tim.  ed.  Bipont,  torn.  IX,  p.  286.  Xenoph.  Memorab.  I,  6. 
Abist.  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  1.    Cio.  Acad.  Qnaest.  II,  23. 

^  Flourished  about  440.    Was  ambassador  at  Athens  424  B.C. 

Fobs,  De  Gorgia  Leontino  commentatio.  1828. 

>  We  find,  apud  Aristot.  et  Sext.  Empir.,  fragments  of  this  work, 
under  the  title:  Ilcpi  rot)  m^  ovtoq  ^  ircpi  ^^ercofc*  To  Gorgias  are 
also  attributed  the  Speechea^which^are  to  he  found  among  the  Oxatores 
Grseci  of  Buxseb,  yoI.  Y  ill. ' 
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to  demonstrate,  by  certain  subtle  argaments,  that  nothina 
real  exists;  because  neither  Negative  nor  Positive,  nor  both 
at  the  same  time,  can  really  exist.  But  even  granting  that 
something  real  did  exist,  yet  2nd,  it  would  not  be  cognizable, 
because,  if  thoughts  are  not  the  real  things,  the  real  cannot 
be  thought;  and  if  thoughts  were  the  real  things,  that 
which  is  not  real  could  not  be  thought ;  consequently  every- 
thing thought  must  be  real  in  that  case.  !E^ally,  even  if 
something  were  cognizable,  still  it  could  not  be  imparted 
through  the  medium  of  words,  because  words  do  not  express 
things,  and  nobody  thinks  like  his  neighbour.^  The  dis- 
tinction he  established  between  objects,  impressions,  and 
words,  was  important,  but  led  to  no  immediate  result.  Pro- 
tagoras  of  Abdera  (said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Demo- 
critus)  maintained  that  human  knowledge  consists  only  in 
the  perception  of  the  appearance  through  the  subject,  and 
that  whatsoever  appeared  to  any  one,  in  his  state  at  the 
time,  was  true  ;•  consequently,  that  man  is  the  standard  of 
all  things  (iravTwv  xprifLatwif  fierpov  avOpwiroi) :'    that,  as  far 

as  truth  or  falsehood  are  coucemed,  there  is  no  difference 
between  our  perceptions  of  external  objects;*  that  every 
way  of  considering  a  thing  has  its  opposite,  and  that  there 
B  as  much  truth  on  the  one  side  as  the  other ;  and  that 
consequently  nothing  can  be  supported  in  argument  with 
certainty;*  maintaimng  at  the  same  time  the  sophistical 
profession,  "to  make  the  worse  the  better  argument."  As 
tor  the  existence  of  the  gods,  he  appears  to  have  esteemed  it 
doubtful,*  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  banished  from 

^  Abist.  De  Xenoph.  Zenone,  et  Gorgi&,  especially  c.  Y,  sqq.  Sext. 
Adv.  Math.  VII,  65,  sqq. 

*  Pi»AT.  Thewfcet.  ed.  Bip,  II,  68.  Sext.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  I,  217.  Cf. 
Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  51. 

«  Plat.  Crat.  torn.  Ill,  234/ sqq.  Abist.  Met.  XI,  5.  Sextus,  Hyp. 
Pyrrh.  I,  216,  sqq. 

*  Plat.  Thesetet.  p.  89,  90,  102.  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  60,  sqq.. 
369,888.     Cic.  Ac.  II,  46. 

*  Dioo.  Laebt.  1. 1. 

«  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  12,  23.  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  66,  sqq. 
Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  61,  53. 

On  Protagoras,  consult,  besides  the  Dialogue  which  bears  his  name, 
in  Plato,  ed.  Bip,  vol.  Ill,  p.  83,  sqq. ;  and  Meno,  vol.  IV,  p.  372,  sqq.. 
Mm,  A.  GelliuB,  Philostratns,  and  Suidaa.    f  J.  C.  Bapt.  Nubk« 
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Atbens  (where  he  taught),  and  died  in  banishment,  about 
the  XCIII  Olympiad.  Prodicus  of  Julis  in  the  isle  of 
Ceos,^  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  employed  himself  in  inves- 
tifi;ating  the  synonymes  of  words :  aeduced  the  principle  of 
religion  &om  the  appearance  of  a  beneficent  intention  in 
external  nature ;'  ana  declaimed  very  plausibly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  virtue.'  Hippias  of  Elis  was  a  pretender  to  universal 
knowledge.*  Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon'  taught  that  "might 
made  right ;"  and  Folus  of  Agrigentum,  Callicles  of  Acham», 
JShUhvdemtis  of  Chios,  and  others,  that  there  is  no  other 
principle  of  obligation  for  man  than  instinct,  caprice,  and 
physical  force;  and  that  justice  and  its  opposite  are  of 
political  invention.*  Diagoras  of  Melos  was  notorious  for 
professing  atheism  (§  105).  Critias''  of  Athens,  the  enemy 
of  Socrates,  and  reckoned  amon^  the  partisans  of  the 
Sophists,  ascribed  the  origin  of  religion  to  political  consi- 
derations,* and  appears,  like  Protagoras,  to  have  asserted 
that  the  soul  was  material  and  resided  in  the  senses ;  which 
last  he  appears  to  have  placed  in  the  blood.' 

BEB6EB,  Doctrine  of  the  Sophist  Protagoras,  on  existence  and  non- 
existence, Dortm.  1798,  8vo. 

Chb.  Gottlob  Hetnu  Prolasio  in  Narrationem'  de  Protagora  Gellii. 
N.  A.  V,  10;  et  Apuleil  in  Flor.  IV,  18,  OöUing.  1806,  On  his 
Sophisms  and  those  of  his  disciple  Evathlus. 

Jo.  Lud.  Alefeld,  Mutoa  Pythagorse  et  Evathli  Sophismata^  quihus 
olim  in  judicio  certarunt,  etc.  Oiess.  1780,  8yo. 

»  Ahout  420  B.C. 

•  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  18.    Cio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  42. 

'  For  example,  in  his  celebrated  kxi^ii^iQ,  Hercules  ad  bivium.  See 
Xenoph.  Memorab.  II,  1,  21 ;  and  Cf.  Xenophontis  Hercules  Prodiceos 
et  Siiii  Italici  Scipio,  perpetuft  not&  illustrati  a  Gotth.  Aug.  CuBiBO, 
Lips.  1797,  8vo. 

*  Plat.  In  Hipp.  Maj.  et  Min.  Xenoph.  Memorab.  lY,  4.  Cio.  De 
Orat  III,  32. 

*  Plat.  De  Bepnbl.  I ;  ed.  Bip.  torn.  VI,  p.  165,  sqq. 

^  Plat.  Gorgias,  Tbeaetet  de  Republ.  II,  de  Leg.  X,  p.  76. 

7  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  died  404  B.C. 

8  Sext.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  218;  Ady.  Math.  IX,  64. 

•  Abist.  De  Animft,  I,  2. 

Cbitis  Tyranni  Carminam  alionimque  ingenii  Monumentorum,  qnse 
siipersunt,  dispos.  illustr.  et  emend.  Nic.  Bachius.  Praemissa  est 
Critise  Vita  a  Philostrato  descripta.  Lips.  1827,  8vo.  GuiL.  Ebn. 
Webeb  de  Critia  Tyranno  Progr.  Francf.  ad  AT.  1824,  4to. 
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CHAPTEE  SECOND. 

TBOM  SOCBATES  TO  THB  BITD  OP  THE  C0WTE8T  BETWEEN 
THE  PORCH  AJSTD  THE  ACADEMY  (SECOND  EPOCH  OF 
GBECIAir  PHILOSOPHY,) 

111.  The  Sophists  compelled  their  antagonists  to  examino 
narrowlj  human  nature  and  themselves,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  discover  some  solid  foundation  on  which  philosophy  might 
take  its  ground,  and  defend  the  principles  of  truth,  religion, 
and  morality.  With  this  period  beg^an  a  better  system  of 
Qreek  philosophy,  established  by  the  solid  good  sense  of 
Socrates.  Philosophy  was  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  and 
proceeded  from  the  subject  to  the  object,  from  man  to  external 
nature,  instead  of  beginning  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain. 
It  became  the  habit  to  investigate  no  longer  merely  specu- 
lative opinions ;  but  likewise,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
practical  ones  also.  Systematic  methods  of  proof  were  now 
pursued,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  diligently  compared. 
The  want  which  all  began  to  feel  of  positive  and  established 
principles,  gave  birth  to  different  systems ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  scrupulosity  with  which  all  such  systems  were 
examined,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  original  inquiry. 

112.  This  alteration  was  effected  under  the  influence  of 
some  external  changes  of  circumstances  also.  Athens  had 
now  become,  by  her  constitution  and  her  commerce,  by  the 
character  of  her  inhabitants,  the  renown  she  had  acquired  in 
the  Persian  war,  and  other  political  events,  the  focus  of 
Grecian  arts  and  sciences.  In  consequence,  she  was  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  their  philosophers :  schools  were 
formed  in  which  ideas  might  be  communicated,  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  those  who  frequented  them  developed  by 
more  frequent  and  more  various  contact  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  emulation  continually  excited  towards  continu- 
ally higher  objects.  On  the  other  hand  these  schools  were 
liable  to  the  defect  of  fostering,  by  their  very  facilities  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  a  certain  intellectual  indolence;  in- 
creased by  the  easv  repetition  of  the  doctrines  of  their 
teachers,  and  aided  oy  the  methodical  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion itself.    It  was  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  character 
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and  inquiries  of  Socrates,  tliat  the  pliilosopliy  of  tlie  period 
owed  tne  new  impressions  and  bias  which  were  given  to  it. 

I.  Socrates. 

The  principal  anthorities  are  :^  Xenophon  (particularlj  the  Kemora- 

bilia  and  Apology  of  Socrates),  and  Plato  (Apology  1)  (Compare  these 

two  writers,  in  this  respect).    Secondary  sources:  Aristotle,  Cicero, 

Plutaroh,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Diogenes  LiaertiuB  (II,  18,  sqq.),  Apuleius. 

113.  Socrates  was  bom  at  Athens  in  470  or  469,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  sculptor  named  Sophroniscus,  and  of 
Phaenareta  a  midwife.  He  formed  himself  to  a  character 
completely  opposed  to  the  frivolity  and  sophistical  habits 
of  the  refined  and  corrupted  age  to  which  he  belonged,  par- 


Worha  on  the  Life,  Doctrine,  and  Character  of  Socrates. 

Fb.  Charpentieb,  La  Tie  de  Socrate,  S^me  Edition.  Amster.  1699. 

J.  QiLBEBT  CooPEB,  The  Life  of  Socrates,  collected  from  the  Memora- 
bilia of  J^enophon  and  the  Dialogaes  of  Plato,  Lond.  1749-50,  and  1771. 

Jao.  Guill.  Mich.  Wassbb,  Diss.  (Praes.  G.  Chb.  Knobb)  de  Yitfty 
Fatis  atque  Philos.  Socratis,  (EUing.  1720,  4to. 

t  W.  Fe.  Heller,  Socrates,  2  parts,  Francf.  1789-90,  8vo. 

t  C.  W.  Bbumbet,  Socrates,  after  Diog.  Laertius,  Lemgo,  1800,  Svo. 

Dan.  Heinbh  Socrates,  seu  Doctrinft  et  Moribus  Socratis  Oratio ;  in 
bis  Orationes,  Lugd.  Bat.  1627,  8yo. 

Dan.  Boethius,  De  Philosophic  Socratis,  p.  I,  Ups.  1788,  4to. 

t  Garnier,  The  Character  and  Philosophy  of  Socrates ;  in  the  M6m. 
de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  XXXII. 

t  G.  WiGOERS,  Socrates  as  a  Man,  a  Citizen,  and  Philosopher,  Rost, 
1807;  second  edition,  Neuetrel.  1811,  8vo. 

t  Ferd.  Delbrück,  Beflections  and  Inquiry  concerning  Socrates, 
Cologne,  1816,  8vo. 

J.  Andr.  Cammh  Commentatio  (PrsBS.  Jo.  Schweioh^user)  :  Mores 
Socratis  ex  Xenophontis  Memorabilibas  delineati.  Argent.  1785,  4to. 

J.  Hacker,  Diss.  (Prses.  Fr.  Yolkh.  Beinhard),  Imago  Vit» 
Morumqiie  Socratis  h  Scriptoribus  vetustis,  Viteh.  1787,  8vo. 

J.  LuBAO,  Oratio  de  Socrate  cive,  Lugd.  Bai.  1796,  4to.    , 

Fb.  MENTzn  Socrates  nee  officiosos  maritus,  nee  laudandas  pater- 
fiunilias.  Lips.  1716,  4to. 

JoH.  Math.  Gesneri  Socrates  sanctns  psederasta,  in  Comment.  Soo. 
Beg.  Gutting,  tom.  II. 

BoBCKH,  De  simultate  quam  Plato  cum  Xenoph.  ezercuisse  fertur. 


»  The  pretended  Epistles  of  Socrates,  lately  published  (cf.  the  biblio- 
graphy at  the  head  of  §  88),  are  spurious.  See  Chph.  Meiners,  Judi« 
cium  de  quorundam  Socraticorum  Feliquils,  in  Comment.  Soc.  Gott. 
TOL  V.  p.  4ß,  sqq. 
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ticnlarly  by  Kving  all  the  wliile  in  constant  habits  of  socie^, 
even  with  women  of  cultivated  minds — ^the  Hetairai.  Bj 
these  means,  added  to  personal  reflection,  he  became  a 
venerable  sage,  whose  whole  life,  in  all  his  relations  as 
man  and  citizen,  presented  the  pure  image  of  a  beautiful 
humanity  ennobled  by  morality.  He  became  the  instructor 
of  his  countrymen  and  of  mankind,  not  for  the  love  of  lucre 
nor  of  reputation,  but  in  consequence  of  a  sense  of  duty. 
He  was  desirous  above  all  things  to  repress  the  flight  of 
speculatiye  theories  by  the  force  of  an  imperturbable  good 
sense ;  to  submit  the  pretensions  of  science  to  the  control  of 
a  higher  authority,  that  of  virtue ;  and  to  re-unite  religion  to 
momlity.  "Without  becoming,  properly  speaking,  the  founder 
of  a  school  or  system  of  philosophy,  he  drew  around  him, 
by  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  a  crowd  of  young  men 
and  others,  inspiring  them  with  more  elevated  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  and  forming  several  of  those  most  devoted  to 
him  into  veiy  brilliant  characters.  He  encountered  the 
Sophists  with  the  arms  of  good  sense,  irony,  and  the  power- 
ful argument  of  his  persoim  character.  A  constant  enemy 
to  obscurantism  and  philosophical  charlatanism  (even  in  the 
circumstances  of  private  life),  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
hatred  of  many ;  under  which  he  ultimately  fell.*  He  was 
accused  of  contempt  for  the  household  gods,  and  of  cor- 
rupting the  youth  by  his  doctrine.  Being  condemned  to 
death,  he  drank  the  hemlock  goblet,  400  B.C.,*  01,  XCV,  1. 

^  t  On  the  Trial  of  Socrates,  etc.  by  Th.  Chetst.  Ttschen,  in  th* 
Biblioth.  der  alten  Literatur  and  Ennst.,  I  and  II  fiaac,  1786. 

t  W.  Sdvebn,  On  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  BerL  1826.  With 
additions,  ibid.  1827. 

M.  Gas.  Eh.  Eettnsb^  Socratem  criminis  nujestatis  accusatum  vin- 
dicat.  Lips,  1738,  4to. 

Bio.  Fb.  Dkesigh  Epistola  de  Socrate  justd  damnato,  Lips.  1788,  4to» 

t  J.  C.  Chfh.  Nachtigall,  On  the  Condemnation  of  Socrates,  etc 
in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrif)^  June  1790,  p.  127,  sqq. 

Cab.  Lun.  Riohteb,  Commentatt.  I,  II,  III,  de  Libera  quam  Cicero 
vocat  Socratis  Contumacift,  Cassel.  1788-90,  4ta 

^  Ge.  Chbist.  Ibbbcken,  Diss,  de  Socrate  mortem  minus  fortiter 
sabennte.  Lips.  17S5,  4to. 

Jo.  Sam.  Mülleb,  Ad  Actum  oratorio-dramaticum  de  Morte  Socratis 
invitans,  prse&tionis  loco,  pro  Socratis  fortitudine  in  subeundä  morte 
contra  Ilsbeckenium  pauca  disputat  Hanfd>.  1738,  fol. 

Bbandis,  Grundlinien  der  Lehre  des  Sokrates^  im  Bheinischen 
Archiv,  1,  L  St.  §  118,  f. 
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114.  Although,  properly  speaking,  Socrates  was  not  the 
founder  of  a  pnilosopnical  school,  yet  by  his  character,  his 
example,  by  wnat  he  taught,  and  his  manner  of  communi- 
cating it,  he  rendered,  as  a  wise  man  and  popular  teacher, 
immense  services  to  the  cause  of  philosophy :  calling  the 
attention  of  inquirers  to  those  subjects  which  are  of  ever- 
lasting importance  to  man,  and  pointing  out  the  source 
from  which  our  knowledge  (to  be  complete)  must  be  derived; 
from  an  investigation  of  our  own  minds  {yvwOi  aeamov), 

God.  Wn«H.  Pauli  Diss,  de  Philosophift  Morali  Socratis,  Hal»  1714, 4to. 

Edwards,  The  Socratic  System  of  Morals  as  delivered  in  Xenoph. 
Memorab.  Oxf<yrdy  1773,  8vo. 

Lud.  Dtssen,  Programma  de  Philoaophift  Morali  in  Xenophontis  de 
Socrate  Commentariis  traditjl,  Gott.  1812,  4to. 

ScHLEiEBMACHBB,  in  the  Abhandlung  der  Berlinen  Akadem.  d.  w. 
1814-15,  §  39,  f. 

BoETBOHEB*s  Sokrates  nnd  sein  Zeitalter. 

115.  The  exclusive  object  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrate» 
was  the  attainment  of  correct  ideas  concerning  moral  and 
religious  obligation ;  concerning  the  end  of  man's  being,  and 
the  perfection  of  his  nature  as  a  rational  being ;  and  lastly 
his  duties ;  all  of  which  he  discussed  in  an  unpretending  and 
popular  manner ;  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  the  moral 
sense  within  us.  1st.  The  chief  happiness  of  man  consists 
in  knowing  the  good  which  it  is  his  duty  to  do,  and  acting 
accordingly :  this  is  the  highest  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and 
in  this  consists  evvpa^ia  (right  action).'  The  means  to 
this  end  are  self-knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  self-control. 
"Wisdom  (ffo(f>ia),  which  he  often  represents  as  moderation 
(ffüxßpoavvff),  mav  be  said  to  embrace  all  the  virtues ;'  and 
on  this  account  he  sometimes  called  virtue  a  science}  The 
duties  of  man  towards  himself  embrace  also  continence 
(irfKpaT€ia)  and  courage  (äpBpeia)}  Our  duties  toward» 
others  are  comprised  in  justice  {SiKaioffvinf)  ;  that  is,  the 
fiiliilnfent  of  the  laws,  human  and  divine.  Socrates  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  make  allusion  to  natural  right  or 
justice.^    2ndly.  Virtue  and  happiness  (evBaifiovia)  he  held 

>  Xenoph.  Memorab.  Ill,  §  14,  sqq. ;  Cf.  I,  6 ;  IV,  4,  5, 6. 
«  Ibid.  Ill,  9,  §  4  et  6.  »  Abist.  Bth.  Nicom.  VI,  13. 

^  Xbnoph.  Memorab.  I,  6,  §  4;  IV,  6,  §  6 ;  IV,  6,  §  10,  sqq. 
»  Xenoph.  Memorab.  IV,  c.  4,  c.  6,  §  12.     Tb  ^vaei  SiKatov, 
Jao.  Qvtl,  FdebluT,  Diss.  Historico-philosophica,  Jos  Natures  Socia« 
iicum.    il^^o^.  1719,  4to. 
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to  be  inseparably  united.*  3rdly.  Eeligion  (evaeßem),  is  the 
homage  rendered  to  the  Divinity  by  the  practice  of  virtue ; 
and  consists  in  a  continual  endeavour  to  effect  all  the  good 
which  our  acuities  permit  us  to  do.*  4thly.  The  Supreme 
Being  is  the  first  author  and  the  guardian  of  the  laws  of 
morals :'  his  existence  is  proved  by  the  order  and  harmony 
observable  in  all  nature ;  both  in  the  inward  constitution  of 
man,  and  the  world  without.  (First  instance  of  theology 
deduced  firom  the  order  of  nature).  He  is  a  rational  bat 
invisible  Being,  revealing  himself  only  by  his  works.* 
Socrates  acknowledged,  moreover,  a  Providence ;  (to  which 
doctrine  he  superadded  a  belief  in  divination,  and  in  a 
tutelar  dsemon  of  his  own);*  with  the  other  attributes  of 
the  Divinity  which  have  a  reference  to  the  good  government 
of  the  world  without,  and  in  particular  of  man.*  He  deemed 
that  beyond  this  his  inquiries  ought  not  to  extend.  Öthly. 
The  soul  he  considered  to  be  a  divine  being,  or  similar  to 

>  XENOPH.Memorab.III,9;IV,2,§84,Bqq.;I,6,§10.  Cio.Offic.III,3. 
'  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1, 1,  §  2,  3 ;  III.  9,  15. 

*  Ibid.  I,  2,  4;  IV,  3,  4.    Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  c.  15. 

*  M.  Lud.  Theop.  Mtui  Diss,  de  Socratis  Theologiä,  Jen.  1714,  4to. 
J.  Fb.  Aufschlaoeb,  Comment.  (Pneside  J.  ^cHWEiOHiEUSEB) :  Theo- 

logia  Socratis  ex  Xenoph.  Memorab.  excerpta,  Argent.  1785,  4to. 

*  God.  OiiEABn  Dissert,  de  Socratis  Dsemonio,  Lips.  1702;  and  in 
Stanlei,  Hist.  Philos.  p.  130,  sqq. 

+  Chph.  Meinebs,  On  the  Genins  of  Socrates^  in  part  III  of  hia 
Misc.  Works. 

t  On  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  a  Philosophical  Inquiry,  bj  Aug.  G. 
Uhlb,  Hanofv.  1778,  8vo.  The  same,  previously  published  in  the 
Deutsches  Museum,  1777. 

t  Parallel  between  the  Genius  of  Socrates  and  the  Miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  Dootob  Less^  Oottingen,  1778,  8yo.  (an  Answer  to  the 
preceding.) 

See  also  the  Dissert,  of  Schlosseb,  Oming.  1778,  fasc.  I,  p.  71  and  76. 

t  On  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  a  new  Philosophical  Inquiry  (by  J/ 
Chph.  Kcbntö),  Fraw^.  and  Levps,  1 777,  8vo. 

B.  J.  C.  Juan,  On  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  Zcip*.  1779,  8vo. 

Bob.  Nares,  An  Essay  on  the  Demon  or  Divination  of  Socrates, 
Imd.  1782,  8vo. 

Matth.  FREinjNa,  De  Genio  Socratis,  Lomd,  1793,  4to. 

t  J.  C.  Nachtioall,  Did  Socrates  believe  in  his  Genius  1  Deutsche 
Monatsschrift,  1794,  fasc.  XI,  p.  326. 

J.  Fb.  Schaabsohmtbt,  Socratis  Daemonium  per  tot  secula  a  tot 
liominibus  doctis  examinatum  quid  et  quale  fuerit,  num  tandem 
constat  1    Nivemmd.  1812,  8vo. 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  I^  4;  lY,  3. 
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Gk)d.  He  believed  it  to  approximate  the  Divinity  (jjuerix^tv 
rov  Oeov)  in  respect  of  its  reason  and  invisible  energy,  and 
on  this  account  ne  considered  it  immortal.^  6thly  j^  the 
other  arts  and  sciences  which  have  no  reference  to  ^oo/ic^ 
he  looked  upon  as  vain,  without  object,  and  unacceptable  to 
God:  though  he  himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
mathematics,  and  the  speculations  of  the  Sophists.* 

116.  The  method  of  teaching  observed  by  Socrates*  was  a 
sort  of  intellectual  obstetricism  (jjMi€VTLKrj)\  agreeable  to 
which  he  made  it  his  practice  to  elicit  from  each,  in  conver- 
sation, the  principles  of  his  convictions,  employing  induction 
and  analogy.  His  own  good  natural  sense  suggested  to  him. 
this  method ;  which  was  admirably  calculated  to  refute  the 
Sophists  by  making  them  contradict  themselves  *  In  such 
encounters  he  armed  himself  with  his  characteristic  eipwvcia^ 
or  affected  ignorance,  and  with  his  peculiar  logic* 

117.  The  services  which  Socrates  has  rendered  to  philo- 
sophy are  twofold ;  negative  and  positive.  Negative^  mas- 
much  as  he  avoided  aU.  vain  discussions^  combated  mere 
speculative  reasoning  on  substantial  grounds;  and  had  the 
wisdom  to  acknowledge  ignorance  when  necessary ;  but 
without  attempting  to  determiae  accurately  what  is  capa- 
ble, and  what  is  not,  of  being  accurately  known^  Fod-- 
five,  inasmuch  as  he  examined  with  great  ability  the  ground 
directly  submitted  to  our  understanding,  and  of  which  Man 

"  Xenoph.  MemoraK  I,  4,  §  8,  9;  IV,  8,  §  14,*  Cyropsed.  VIII,  7. 
Plat.  Phsedo,  c.  8,  sqq. 

t  W.  G.  Teitnemann,  Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  the  Socratic  School 
respecting  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Jena,  1791,  Svo. 

3  Xenoph.  Memorab.  I,  1,  §  16;  IV,  7.  Cio.  Tusc.  Qucest.  V,  3j 
Acad.  I,  4. 

*  Fb.  Menzh  Diss,  de  Socratis  Methode  docendi  non  emnino  prce- 
ficribendft,  Lips.  1740,  4to. 

J.  Chbist.  Lossius,  De  Arte  Obstetric^  Socratis,  Erf.  1785,  4to. 

t  Fb.  M.  Vibbthaleb,  Spirit  of  the  Socratic  Method,  Scdzb.  1793 ; 
8yo ;  second  ed.  Wurzb.  1810. 

t  J.  F.  Gbappe,  The  Socratic  Method  in  its  Primitive  Form,  Oött 
1794,  third  ed.  1798,  8vo. 

G.  J.  Sievebs,  De  Methodo  Socraticä,  Slesv.  1810. 

'^  t  C.  Fb.  Fbaoüieb,  Dissertation  on  the  Irony  of  Socrates,  his 
pretended  Familiar  Genius,  and  his  Character;  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tom.  IV. 

>  Xenoph.  Memorab.  IV,  2.  Plat.  Theaetet.,  Meno,  Sympos.  p.  260. 
Cia  De  Pin.  II,  1. 
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is  the  centre ;  without,  however,  any  profound  investigation 
of  the  different  ideas  and  motives  which  influence  practice. 
He  first  distinguished  that  Free-will  and  Nature  were  hoth 
under  the  dominion  of  certain  laws;  pointed  out  the  proper 
sources  of  all  knowledge ;  and  finally  laid  open  new  subjects 
for  philosophic  research. 

Chb.  Fked.  Lisbegott  Sdcon,  Bisa  (Pros.  W.  T.  Ebüo),  de  Socratis 
meritis  in  Philosophiam  rite  aeBtimandis,  Viteb.  1797,  4to. 

t  Eb.  Schleiehbiacheb,  On  the  Merit  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher; 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Class  of  Philosophers  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin,  1818,  4to.  p.  50. 

118.  Aß  Socrates  divided  his  time  among  men  of  very 
different  habits  and  dispositions,  some  more  inclined  to 
active  life,  some  to  retired  study,  a  great  number  of  disci- 
plea,  in  very  different  classes  of  society,  and  with  very 
different  views,  were  formed  by  his  conversations,  and  still 
more  by  his  method  of  teaching,  so  favourabla  to  the 
development  of  original  thinking.^  The  Athenians  Xeno- 
phon*  (cf.  §  113),  jäSschines,  Simof  Orito^  and  the  Theban 
Cebes,^  disseminated  the  principles  of  their  master  and  lived 
agreeably  to  them.  Among  those  who  especially  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  philosophy,  AntistJienes  the 
Athenian,  founder  of  the  Cynic  school,  subsequently 
AristipptiSj  the  chief  of  the  Cyrenaic,  and  afterwards  Pyrrhoy 
gave  their  attention  exclusively  to  questions  of  morals,  and 
their  practical  application.  Ettclid  of  Megara,  Fhwdo  of 
Elis,  Menedemus  of  Eretria,  were  occupied  with  theoretical 
or  metephysical  inquiries.  The  more  comprehensive  genius 
of  Plato  embraced  at  once  both  these  topics,  and  united 
the  two  principal  branches  of  Socraticism  ;  either  of  which 

»  Cio.  De  Oratore,  III,  16.    Dioo.  Labet.  Prooem.  sect.  10. 

2  Bom  about  460,  died  860  B.C. 

On  the  pretended  letters  of  the  Soieratio  philosophers,  see  the  note 
on  §  113. 

A.  GoEBiNO,  Explicatnr  car  Socratici  Philosophicaram,  quae  inter  se 
dissentiebant,  Doctrinarum  Principes,  a  Socratis  Philosophic  longius 
recesserint,  Partenopol.  1816,  4to. 

3  The  authenticity  of  the  two  dialogues  attributed  to  him  is  con- 
tested. See  BoECEH,  Simonis  Socratici,  ut  videtur,  Dialogi  quatuor. 
Additi  sunt  incerti  auctoris  (vulgo  ^schinis)  Dialogi  Eryxias  et 
Axiochus,  ed.  Aug.  Boeokh,  Heiddb.  1810,  8to. 

*  The  writing  known  under  the  name  of  XXiva^  (Cebetis  Tabula)  is 
also  attributed  to  a  Stoic  of  Cyzicus,  of  a  later  age.  See  also  Fb.  G. 
Kloffeb,  De  Cebetis  Tabula,  Ztoick,  1818,  4to. 
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separately  was  found  sufSoieut  to  employ  the  generality  of 
the  Socratic  philosophers.  When  we  examine  the  spirit 
of  these  different  schools,  the  Cynics,  the  Gyrenaics,  the 
Fyrrhonists,  and  the  Megareans,  (as  for  the  schools  of 
lais  and  Eretria,  we  are  hut  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
them),  and  lastly,  that  of  the  Flatonists,  we  find  that  the 
first  four  did  little  more  than  expand  the  ideas  of  Socrates, 
with  partial  views  of  his  system ;  while  the  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished hy  a  houndless  activity,  allied  to  the  true  Socra- 
tic spirit ;  and  which  explored  all  the  subjects  of  philosophic 
investigation. 

n.  Fartial  Systems  of  the  Socratics. 
I.  Clonics, 

Antborities:  Xenopbon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Sextos 
EmpiricuB,  Diogenes  Laertius,  VI. 

Ge.  GoTfFK.  RiCHTERi  Diss.  de  Cynicis,  Lipa.  1701,  4to. 

J.  Gb.  Meuschenii  Disp.  de  Cynicis,  Kilon.  1703,  4to. 

Christ.  Glieb.  Joboheb,  Progr.  de  Cynicis  nuiift  re  teneri  Tolentibas, 
Lips.  1743,  4to. 

Fa  Mentzii  Progr.  de  Cynismo  nee  Philosopbo  nee  homine  digno. 
Lips.  1744,  4to. 

AntistJienes, 

Gottlob  Lud.  Riohteb,  Diss,  de  Yitft,  moribus,  ac  placitis  Antis- 
tbenis  Cynici,  Jen.  1724,  4to, 
Lud.  Chb.  Cbellh  Progr.  de  Antisthene  Cynico,  Lips,  1728,  Svo. 

119.  AnfistJienes,  an  Athenian,*  at  first  the  disciple  of 
Georgias,  afterwards  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Socrates,  was 
virtuous  even  to  excess,  and  proportionably  arrogant.  He 
placed  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  virtue ;  which  he  de- 
nned to  consist  in  ahstinence  and  privations,  as  the  means 
of  assuring  to  us  our  independence  of  external  ohjects :  by 
such  a  course  he  maintained  that  man  can  reach  the  highest 
perfection,  the  most  absolute  felicity,  and  become  like  to 
the  Deitv.  Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  virtue ;  nothing  so 
deformed  as  vice;  (jaf^ttOa  KaXa,  ra  Kaxa  aiffxpa);  all  things 
else  are  indifierent  (ä^iacßopa)^  and  consequently  unworthy 
of  our  efforts  to  attain  them.*  On  these  principles  he  built 
a  system  of  practice  so  excessively  simple,  as  to  exclude 
even  the  decencies  of  social  life ;  and  for  the  same  reasons 


1  Flourished  about  880  B.C. 

s  Dioo.  Lasbt.  YI,  11,  sqq.,  103,  lOtt. 
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professed  a  contempt  for  specnlative  science,'  alle^ng  that 
the  natures  of  things  are  nndefinable.  He  maintained  also 
that  opinions  are  aS  identical,  and  that  no  man  can  refute 
those  of  another.*  "We  must  not  omit  his  idea  of  one 
Divinity,  superior  to  those  adored  by  the  populace.' 

120.  In  spite  of  the  unattractive  austerity  of  his  way  of 
life,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of  ^AirXoicvey,  Antis- 
thenes,  by  His  lofty  spirit  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  drew  about  him  a  great  number  of 
partisans,  who  were  called  Cynics ;  either  from  the  CynO' 
»argesy  where  their  master  taught,  or  from  the  rudeness  of 
their  manners.*  Among  these  we  remark  Diogenes  of 
Sinope,*  said,  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  lived  in  a  tub ; 
who  gave  himself  the  name  of  Kviwi^,*  and  made  virtue  and 
wisdom  the  subjects  of  his  cynical  asceticism;'  and  after 
him,  his  disciple  Orates  of  Thebes,*  and  his  wife,  Hipparchia 
of  Maronea;  but  these  latter  are  not  distinguished  for 
having  contributed  any  thing  to  the  cause  of  science. 
Onesicritus  of  -/Egina,  Metrocles  the  brother  of  Hipparchia, 
Mommus  of  Syracuse,  MJenedemus,  and  MenippuSy  are  cited, 
but  less  frequently.    The  Cynic  school  finally  merged  in 

*  Notwithstanding,  many  vorks  of  his  are  qnoted  (Dioo.  Laebt.  VT, 
15,  sqq.)  of  which  only  two  speeches  remain  to  us,  printed  among  the 
Omt.  Graec.  of  Reiske,  torn.  VIII,  p.  52,  sqq. 

•  Abist.  Metaph.  VIII,  3;  V,  29.    Plat.  Sophist  p.  270. 

•  Cio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1, 13.  ^  Dioo.  Laert.  VI,  18  ct  1«, 

*  Bom  414,  died  324  B.C.  •  Dioo.  Laket.  VI,  20-81. 

'  The  letters  which  bear  his  name  (probably  suppositious)  are  found 
in  the  Collection  published  by  Ald.  Mandtids,  (reprinted  at  Geneva, 
1606);  twenty-two  more  exist,  according  to  the  notice  of  the  unedited 
letters  of  Diogenes,  etc.,  by  M.  Boissonadb,  Notices  and  Extracts  from 
the  MSS.  in  the  King's  Library,  tom.  X,  p.  ii,  p.  122,  sqq. 

For  remarks  on  this  philosopher  consult : 

f  F.  A.  Qbtmaldi,  Life  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Naples,  1777,  8to. 

Ch.  Mab.  Wieland,  Somrpar«};  f/unvofuvo^^  or  Dialogues  of  Diogenes 
of  Sinope,  Leips.  1770;  and  among  his  works. 

Fbied.  Mentzh  Diss,  de  Fastu  Philosophico,  virtutis  colore  infucato, 
in  imagine  Diogenis  Cynici,  Lips.  1712,  4to. 

Jo.  Mabt.  BARKHDsn  Apologeticum  quo  Diogenem  Cynicum  a  cri- 
mine  et  stultitisB  et  imprudentias  expeditum  sistit,  Regiom.  1727,  4to. 

^  Dioa.  Laert.  VI,  85,  sqq.  Cf.  Juliani  Imperat.  Orat.  VI,  ed. 
Spanqbnb.  p.  199. 
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that  of  the  Stoics  •  it  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rise 
again  in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the  birth  of 
our  Lord;  but  without  displaying  their  spirit,  merely  by 
affecting  the  exterior  of  the  ancient  Cynics.* 

II.  C^renatcs, 

Authorities:  Xenopbon,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plutarch.  Sextos  Empi- 
ricua,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  11,  Diog.  Laert.  II. 

Fbid.  MEKzn  AristippuB  Philosophus  Socraticua,  sive  de  ejus  Y'ü&, 
Moribus,  et  Dogmatibus,  Commentarius,  BcU.  1719,  4to. 

t  Batteüx,  Elucidation  of  the  Morals  of  Aristippus,  to  explain  a 
passage  of  Horace ;  in  tiie  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
tom.  XXVI. 

t  C.  M.  WiELAin),  Aristippns,  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries, 
4  vols.  Leips.  1800-1802. 

H.  KuNHABDT,  Diss.  Philos.  de  Aristippi  Philosophic  Morali,  qua- 
tenus  ilia  ex  ipsius  Philosoph!  dictis  secundum  Laertium  potest  deri- 
vari,  Heimat.  1796.  4to. 

Wendt,  De  Philosophia  Cyrenaica,  1842. 

•  121.  AristippuB  of  Cyrene,  a  colonial  city  of  Africa, 
bom  to  CEisy  circumstances,  and  of  a  light  and  sportive 
character,  had,  when  he  first  attended  the  conversations  of 
Socrates,  an  inclination  for  self-indulgence,  which  the  latter 
eventually  succeeded  in  rendering  more  elevated,  without 
being  able  to  eradicate.'  He  made  the  swmmtmi  honum  and 
the  TeXos  of  man  to  consist  in  enjoyment,  accompanied  vrith 
good  taste  and  freedom  of  mind,  to  Kparelv  koI  ^«  ^TTa9^a« 
^hovwv  apuTTov  ovro  /j/rj  xprjcOat}  Other  pursuits  and  sciences 
he  made  very  light  of,  especially  the  Mathematics.*  His 
grandson  Aristipptts,  sumamed  Metrodidacttis  (because  in- 
structed by  his  mother  Axete,  daughter  of  the  elder  Aris- 
tippus)*  was  the  first  to  develope,  on  these  principles,  a 
complete  syötem  of  the  philosophy  of  sefcindulgence 
(rfBovifffi69.)  This  sort  of  philosophy  takes  for  its  basis  the 
affections,  principally  of  the  body  (vaOif);  which  it  divides 

*  Luciani  JLvviKog,  and  other  Dialogues. 
2  Flourished  880  B.C. 

*  Diog.  Laebt.  II,  65,  sqq.  Plutakch.  adv.  Principem  Indoct.  II, 
p.  779«     Xenoph.  Memorab.  II,  1 ;  et  III,  8. 

♦  Diog.  Laert.  II,  75. 

»  Diog.  Laert.  II,  75.    Abist.  Met.  Ill,  2. 

•  J.  Gjb.  Eck,  De  Arete  Philosoph^,  Lips,  1775,  Svo. 
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into  pleasurable  and  the  reverse ;  giving  the  preferencje  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  Its  degraded  object  is  not 
evhaifiovia,  but  merely  present  and  actual  enjoyment,  (jihovii 
iv  KiVTiaei)',  allowing  something  to  wisdom  and  virtue  (as 
thej  YfGTQ  pleased  to  term  them)  as  means  of  attaining 
thereto."  The  philosophy  of  these  teachers  (neglecting 
logic  and  the  natural  sciences)  was  confined  to  what  they 
called  a  system  of  morals,  built  entirely  on  that  of  the 
sensations,  as  being  the  only  objects  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing which  we  are  not  habie  to  err  («oraXi^wTea  koi  ahia- 
fßvara),^  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  criteria  of  virtue.' 

122.  This  species  of  philosophy,  when  it  came  to  be  com- 
pared with  our  notions  of  Truth,  Justice,  and  Eeligion, 
gave  birth  to  a  subdivision  of  the  sect  of  C3rrenaics,  called 
also  Hedonics  (yBovtKoi),  Tkeodorus  (of  Cyrene  ?),  sumamed 
the  Atheist,  a  disciple  of  the  second  Aristippus,*  and  pro- 
bably also  of  the  Stoic  Zeno,  the  Sceptic  Pyrrho,  and 
others,*  taking,  like  his  predecessors,  Seusation  for  the 
basis  of  his  argument,  ended  by  denying  the  existence  of 
all  objects  of  perception ;  disallowed  the  reality  of  an  uni- 
versal critervum  ofw  Truth,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the 
Sceptic  school ;  framing  to  himself  a  system  (Indifferentigm), 
which  excluded  all  difference  of  right  and  wrong,  in  Morals 
and  in  Religion,  and  assuming  pleasure  or  gaiety  (xapa),  as 
the  final  end  of  existence.  His  followers  denomiaated 
themselves  QeoSiüpeioi.^  His  disciple,  Bio  of  Borysthenis,' 
and  JEuhemerus  (according  to  some,  of  Messene),®  made  an 

^  Dioo.  Laert.  II,  86,  sqq.    Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  XIV,     . 
2  Cf.  DiOG.  Laert.  II,  92.    Cio.  Acad.  QuaBst.  IV,  46. 
»  DiOG.  Labet.  II,  86,  sqq.    Sext.  Empib.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  11, 15, 
191—198.  *  Flourished  about  300  B.C. 

*  SvmAS,  s.  h.  V.    Bioo.  Laebt.  86  et  97,  sqq. 

•  Sextus,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  191.  sqq.  Plutarch.  Adv.  Colot.  XIV, 
p.  177.   Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  XIV,  18.   Diog.  Laebt.  II,  93, 97—100, 

7  Bio  the  Borysthenite,  called  also  the  Sophist,  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  B.C. 

See  Batle's  Dictionary ;  et  Mabiüs  Hooovubt,  Specimen  Philoso- 
phico-criticum  continens  Diatriben  de  Bione  Borysthenita,  etc.  Lttgd. 
Bat.  1821,  4t.o. 

8  The  fragments  of  his  work,  entitled  *Upä  avaypa^ri,  in  Biod.  Sic, 
Bibl.  Hist.  ed.  Vesselino,  torn.  II,  633 ;  and  among  the  fragments  of 
Ensius,  who  had  translated  them  into  Latin.     Idem,  ed.  Hissel, 
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application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  religion  then  prevalent' 
Hegesias,  who  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  taught  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  native  of  Cyrene  and  pupil  of  the  Cyrenaic  Parts- 
hates,  was  equally  decided  in  mamtaining  the  indifference 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  asserted  that  perfect  pleasure  is 
unattainable  in  our  present  state  (a^vvarov  xtu  ainnrapicrov), 
and  concluded  that  death  was  therefore  preferable  to  life. 
Hence  he  was  sumamed  WeufOavato^?  He  became  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  the  Hegesiacs. 

123.  ÄMiiceris  of  Cyrene,  who  appears,  L'ko  Hegesias, 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  ParsBbates,  and  to  have  taught 
at  Alexandria,  endeavoured,  without  renouncing  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  sect,  to  get  rid  of  their  revolting  consequences, 
and  to  reconcile  them  with  our  sentiments  in  favour  of 
friendship  and  patriotism,  by  pleading  the  refined  pleasures 
of  benevolence :'  thus  msiking  the  Cyrenaic  system  approx- 
imate that  of  Epicurus.  The  success  of  the  latter  caused 
the  downfal  of  the  Cyrenaic  school. 

III.  Fyrrho  and  Timon. 

Authorities :  Cie.  De  Fin.  11, 13 ;  IT»  16.  Sexius  Empiricns.  Diog, 
Laert.  IX,  61,  sqq.  105,  sqq.    Euseb.  Pnep.  Eyang.  XIV.  18. 

Cf.  the  bibliography  §  38,  II,  a, 

t  G.  P.  DE  Obouzaz,  Examination  of  Pyrrhonism,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  folio,  Hague,  1733  (French).  Extracts  of  the  same  work  in 
Formst,  Triumph  of  Evidence;  with  a  Prelim.  Dissert  by  M.  ds 
Hat.i.wr,  Bfrlin,  1756,  2  vols.  Svo. 

J.  ABBHENn  Diss,  de  Philosophic  Pyrrhonift,  Upt,  1708,  4to. 
V 

p.  212.  See  also  concerning  Euhemerus  and  Euhemerism :  +  Sevin, 
Kesearches  concerning  the  Life  and  Works  of  Euhemerus ;  f  FouB- 
MONT,  Dissertation  on  the  Work  of  Euhemerus,  entitled  'l£pd  avaypaiprf, 
etc. ;  and  t  Fouoheb,  Memoirs  on  the  System  of  Euhemerus,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  torn.  Till,  XV,  XXXIY  (all 
French). 

1  Cio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  42.  Plutabch.  Adv.  Stoicos,  XIV,  p.  77; 
De  Is.  et  Osir.,  tom.  VII,  p.  420,  ed.  Beiske.  Sextus,  Adv.  Math. 
IX,  17,  51,  65.  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  97;  et  IV,  46—68.  Diod.  Sicul. 
V,  11  et  45.    Lact.  Div.  Instit.  I,  11. 

3  Cic.  Tnsc.  Quaest.  I,  84.  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  86.  93,  sqq.  Val. 
Max.  XVIII,  9. 

J.  J  Rambaoh,  Progr.  de  Hegesia  weifrOavartfi^  Quedlimh.  1771,  4to. 
Idem,  in  his  Sylloge  Diss,  ad  rem  Litterariam  pertinentium,  Hamb» 
1790,  8vo.  No.  IV.  «  Dioa.  Laebt.  11,  96,  97. 
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€k)D.  Ploüoqüet,  DIol  de  BpooU  I^rrhoniB,  Tühing,  1758, 4to. 

J.  O.  Munch,  Diss,  de  Notione  ac  Indole  Sceptioismi,  nominatim 
I^rrhonismi,  Altd.  1796,  4to. 

Jao.  Bbuckebi  Observatio  de  Fyrrhone  ä  Scepticlsmi  Unireraalis 
macülä  absolvendo,  MiscelL  Hist  Philos.  p.  1. 

C.  YiOT.  KiNDEBYATEB,  Di«.  Adombratio  QnestioniB,  an  f^prfaonis 
tdoetrinA  omnia  tollatar  Tirtiis,  Lips.  1789,  4 to. 

RiCABD.  BBODEBSEir,  De  Philosophie  Pyrrhoni&,  KU,  1819,  4to. 

Thobbbcke,  Besponsio  ad  Quest  Philos.  etc.  numquid  in  Dogmaticia 
oppagnandia  inter  Academicos  et  Scepticos  interfuerit  (1),  1820,  4  to. 

J.  Fbid.  Lanohedtbich,  Diss.  I  et  II  de  Timonis  Vitft,  Doctrinft^ 
Scriptis,  Lips.  1729-31. 

ZiMMSBMAN,  Ueber  den  Urapmng,  das  Wesen  nnd  die  historische 
Bedeutung  der  Pyrrhonischen  Philosophie,  1848. 

124.  JPyrrho  of  Elis,*  originally  a  padnter,  together  with 
liis  master  Anazarchus  accompanied  Alexander  in  bis 
campaigns,  and  subsequently  became  a  priest  at  Elis.  In 
common  with  Socrates  (whom  in  some  paorticulars  he  resem- 
bled) he  maintamed  that  virtue  alone  is  desirable;*  that 
every  tbing  else,  even  science,  is  useless  and  unprofitable. 
To  support  this  last  proposition,  which  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Irony  of  Socrates,  he  alleged  that  the  conr 
tradiction  existing  oetween  the  different  principles  sup- 
ported by  disputants  (avriXofy/a,  airri0€ffi9  rtvv  \6rftüy)y 
demonstrates  the  mcomprekenmhiUty  of  things  (a/caToXiy^a). 
All  this  he  argued,  should  make  a  philosopher  withola  his 
assent  (iirex^iv),  and  endeavour  to  maintam  an  avaBela^  or 
freedom  from  all  impressions.  By  this  doctrine,  Fyrrho 
and  his  school  attached  a  special  meaning  on  the  word 
vni-^vi  (examination),  which  had  already  been  frequently 
employed  more  loosely.*  His  friend  and  pupil  Tvmon,  a 
physician  of  Phlius,  and  previously  a  pupil  of  Stilpo  at 
Megara,^  carried  still  farther  this  system  of  scepticism, 
which  had  begun  on  moral  principles,*  and  maintained  with 

1  Flourished  about  340,  died  about  288  B.C. 

*  Cio.  De  Orat.  Ill,  17 ;  De  Pinib.  Ill,  8 ;  Acad.  Quaest  II,  42. 

*  Dioo.  Labbi.  IX,  70,  sqq.  Sbzz.  Emfok.  Hyp.  Pyirh.  I,  209,  sqq. 
AüL.  Gell.  XI,  5. 

Hence  the  Purrhonists  are  also  called  Sceptics,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word :  they  have  been  more  properly  denominated  EpheeUcs  (from 
lirox^«  suspension  of  judgment),  ZeUtica,  and  Aporetica  (investigators, 
nd  doubters). 

4  Vlouriahed  about  272  B.a  *  Snr.  Adv.  Kalh.  1, 58. 

H 
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sarcastic  bittemees  the  following  propositions^  against  the 
Dogmatics  :*  the  doctrines  of  the  Dogmatics  are  fomided 
not  on  substantial  principles,  but  mere  hypotheses: — the 
objects  of  their  speculations  do  not  come  within  the  com- 
pass of  certain  knowledge : — ^all  science  is  to  be  accounted 
vain,  as  not  contributing  to  happiness  :-^in  questions  of 
practice  we  ought  to  giye  ear  onlj  to  the  voice  of  our  own 
nature,  that  is,  of  our  emotions ;  and  hj  withholding  the 
assent  in  matters  of  speculation  {a<l>a4ria)^  should  endeavour 
to  retain  the  mind  in  a  state  of  unalterable  repose  (arapa^ia)* 
A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  Ten  sources  of  doubt 
(roTToi  or  rpoTToi  Trji  ^wox^»),  of  the  Sceptics,'  are  the  work 
of  Fyrrho  or  Timon.  The  latter  left  bamnd  him  no  disciple 
of  note. 

IV.  Megarie  School, 

Anihorities:  Plato,  AmtoUe»  Cicero,  Sextos  Empiricns,  Diogenes 
Laertiua,  IL 

J.  Gasp.  Gttkthebi  DIbb.  de  Kethodo  Dispatandi  Megaricft»  Jen. 
1707,  4to. 

J.  Buk.  Jünn.  Walch,  Oommentatio  de  Fhiloeophiis  Yetemm 
CriticiB,/en.  1755,4to. 

G.  Lud.  Spalpino,  Yindlci»  PhUooophonun  Megaricomm,  BeroL 
1793,  8vo. 

Febd.  Detoks,  De  Megaricomm  Doctrinft  ejiuque  apud  Platonem  et 
Aristotelem  vestigiis,  Bon,  1827,  Svo. 

J.  G.  Haobr,  Dissert,  de  Modo  Diqintandi  Enclidis,  Lips.  17S6» 
-4to.    See  also  Batli. 

H.  RiTTBR,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Hegaric  SchooL  Bhein.  Ilns. 
2nd  year,  8rd  No. 

125.  JEueUd  of  Megara,*  had  studied  the  philosophy  of 
the  Eleatffi  preyiously  to  his  becoming  a  discipk  of  Socrateci. 

1  Particularly  in  his  satirie  poem  ScXXoi,  whence  he  has.  been  occa- 
sionally denominated  Sühgraphus,  Fragments  of  the  three  books  of 
this  poem,  and  of  his  work  Ilcpt  aMiinttav,  are  to  be  found  partly  in 
the  Dissert,  quoted  above  (of  Is.  Fb.  Lanoheinbich),  and  partly  in 
Hen.  Steph.  Poes.  Philoe.  and  among  the  Analecta  of  Bbukoe,  torn.  II 
and  III. 

*  For  an  aöooont  of  what  is  meant  Iqr  Dogmatism,  see  §§  65,  56, 
67.— Ed. 

«  Cio.  Fin.  II,  21, 18;  IV,  16;  Offie.  1, 2;  De  Orat.  Ill,  17.  Dioo. 
Laebt.  IX,  61,  sqq.  108,  sqq.  EussB.  Pmp.  XIV,  18.  Sextos,  Adv. 
Math.  Ill,  2 ;  XI,  §  171 ;  VII,  §  80. 

*  See,  subsequently,  under  the  art.  ^nesidemvs* 
1  Flourished  about  400  B.C. 
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After  the  deatli  of  his  master,  hamg,  together  with  the 
most  of  his  other  pupils,  taken  refuge  at  Megara,  he  esta- 
blished there  a  school ;  the  principal  object  of  which  was 
the  cultivation  of  Dialectics,  on  the  principles  of  Socrates 
and  the  EleatsB.  The  subtilties  of  tnis  sect,  which  were 
sufficiently  censured  of  old  (witness  the  appellation  of 
ipurriKoi)^  have  been  stiU  more  severely  condemned  by  the 
modems ;  who,  it  must  be  allowed,  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  a  sufficiently  accurate  account  of  what  their  practice 
really  was.  They  appear  to  have  pointed  out  the  dimculties 
which  attend  thiiujng  and  cognition,  Eationalism  and 
Empiricism :  and  to  have  pursued  certain  Dogmatics  to 
theur  last  defences,  particularly  Aristotle  and  Zeno.  Prac- 
tical philosophy  appears,  with  the  exception  of  Stilpo,  to 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  few  of  this  school. 

126.  SueUd  gave  as  it  were  a  new  edition  of  the  Eleatic 
doctrine :  Good  is  one  (cV  to  ofi^aidovy,  which  alone  is  real 
and  invariable :  reasoning  by  analogy  he  rejected  (Jbik  vapa- 
ßo\^9  Xor/ot;«);  attacking  not  so  much  the  premises  assumed, 
as  the  conclusions  drawn  {im(f>Qpav)}  JEJuoulides  of  Miletus, 
and  his  disciple  AlexmuM  of  Elis  (nicknamed  ('EX«7f  ii/o»), 
are  only  known  as  the  authors  of  certain  captious  questions 
(oXvra)  which  they  levelled  at  the  Empirics,  and  in  par« 
ticular  at  Aristotle ;  such  as  the  awpeiTfi^  the  '^^^o/icvo», 
the  K€pariin)9,  etc.*  Diodorus  sumamed  0^onu8,  of  Jasus 
in  Caria,  the  pupil,  according  to  some,  of  Eubulides, 
denied  the  twofold  significations  of  words,^  investigated  the 
notions  of  possibilitiy  (Trepl  hvvaT&v),^  and  speculated  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  hypothetical  judgments  (to  avvvif»^ 
fidvov);^  and  finally  advanced  some  arguments  to  disprove 
the  reality  of  motion,*    His  disciple  JPhilo  the  Dialectic, 

1  Cio.  Aead.  Qnaast.  lY^  42.    Dioa.  Laxbt.  II,  100, 107. 
3  Dioo.  Labbt.  II,  108,  sqq.     Cio.  Acad.  Quaest.  lY,  29.     Sezt. 
EMFia.  Adv.  Math.  YIl,  13 ;  cf.  IX,  108.    A.  Gbll.  N.  A.  ZYI,  2. 
3  A.  Oeix.  Noct.  Att.  XI,  12. 

*  Abist.  De  Interpret,  e.  IX;  Hetaph.  YIII,  8.  Cio.  De  Fato, 
Prag.  YII,  IX. 

»  Sbxt.  EiipiB.Adv.  Log.  II,  11,  114,  sqq.;  Adv.  Phys.  II,  115; 
Pyrrh.  Hyp.  II,  110;  Adv.  Math.  YIII,  112,  sqq.  Cia  Acad.  Quaesi. 
II,  47. 

•  SixTüs  Emfib.  Adv.  Math.  X,  85,  sqq.;  IX,  868;  Adv.  FhjB.  II» 
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(who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Stoic,  or  with  the 
Academician  of  the  same  name),  became  his  opponent  on 
these  subjects.  8tilpo  of  Megara,  a  philosopher  venerable 
for  his  character,'  disallowed  the  objective  validity  of  generic 
conceptions  (ra  &l^)\  and  the  truth  of  those  judgments  which 
are  not  identical/^  He  made  the  character  of  a  wise  man  to 
consist  in  apathy  or  impassibility  {animus  impatiens,  Senec. 
"Ep,  9.) :  from  which  doctrine  his  disciple  Zeno  deduced  a 
great  number  of  consequences.  We  nnd  also  mentioned 
as  Megarics^  Bryso  or  Htyso^  a  son  of  Stilpo ;  Clinomachus* 
and  Euphantus, 

Y.    Schooh  of  Mis  and  Eretria. 

127«  The  schools  founded  bj  Fhoedo  of  Elis  and  Mene- 
demus  of  Eretria  (§  118),  are  not,  as  &r  as  we  can  learn, 
more  distinguishable  from  each  other  than  from  that  of 
Megara.  The  first  was  a  true  disciple  of  Socrates:*  his 
opinions  were  set  forth  in  dialogues  which  have  not  come 
down  to  ua.  The  second,  a  hearer  of  Plato  and  Stilpo,  may- 
be said  to  have  continued,  at  Eretria,  the  school  of  Elis.' 
He  and  his  disciples  (in  this  respect  resembling  Stilpo) 
limited  truth  to  identical  propositions,^  They  denied  that 
it  could  be  inferred  by  negative  categorical  propositions, 
or  conditional  and  collective. 

85,  sqq. ;  I^rrh.  Hyp.  II.,  242  et  245.  Stob.  EcL  I,  p.  810.  Euseb, 
Pnep.  Evang.  XIV,  28- 

1  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  11 8, sqq.;  floarished  800  B.C. 

• "läugnete  die  objective  Gültigkeit  der  Gattungsbegriffe 

{rä  tUfi)f  und  die  Wahrheit  derjenigen  Urtheile,  die  nicht  identisch 
sind.** 

2  Plutarch  Adv.  Coloten,  XIV,  p.  174.  Droo.  Laebt.  II,  119.  Plat. 
Soph.  torn.  II,  p.  240,  269,  281.    Simfl.  In  Fhysica,  p.  26. 

T  J.  Chph.  Schwab,  Bexnariu  on  Stilpo,  in  the  Philos.  Arch,  ot 
Ebebhabd,  torn  II»  No.  I. 

J.  Fbd).  Chph.  Graffs,  Diss,  qaft  Jadiciomm  Analyticomin  et 
Syntheticorom  Naturam  jam  longe  ante  Kantinm  Antiquitatis  Scrip- 
toribus  fiiiflse  perspeetam  eontra  Sckwabinm  probator,  OöUingem, 
1794,  Svo. 

3  Dioo.  Labrf.  II,  112.  <  Ibid.  II.  105. 

*  Dioa.  Labbt.  II,  125,  sqq. 

*  Simtl.  In  Fhys.  Arist.  p.  20.    Dioo.  Labbt.  II,  185. 
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in.  More  complete  Byetem»^  proceeding  from  ike  School  of 
Socrates. 
128.  A  more  complete  Bjstem  of  dogmatic  philosophy 
was  founded  at  the  Academia  by  Plato,  on  the  principles 
of  the  Bationalists,  or  that  of  the  pure  Idea,  and  another 
by  his  disciple  Aristotle,  on  those  oif  the  Empirics,*  or  that 
of  Eeality.  From  the  Cynic  school  sprang  the  Stoics,  and 
from  the  Cyrenaics  the  Epicureans.  The  dogmatism  of 
the  Stoics  called  forth  the  opposition  of  the  Academician 
Arcesiiaus,  idth  whom  began  the  scepticism  of  the  later 
Academy.  In  this  manner,  from  the  Socratic  school  arose 
four  dogmatical  systems;  diverging  from  one  another  in 
theory  and  practice;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  school 
decidedly  sceptical* 

I,  Flato, 
Authorities:  PUto,  his  works,  with  the  AignmeAta  Bialogomxa 
PUtonis  of  Tiedemann  (in  the  12th  voL  of  the  ed.  Bipont.)»  translated 
by  Schleiermacher :  Guil.  Tan  Heusde,  Specimen  Criticom  in  Platon. 
aec.  Wyttenbachii  Spist.  ad  auct.  Lugd.  Bat,  1803,  8^0.  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Plutarch  (Qneest.  Platon.),  Sext.  Bmpmcas,  Apuleius  de 
Doetrinä  Piatonis,  Diogenes  Laertios,  lib.  Ill,  Timau^  Snidaa. 

Modem  Works  on  the  L\fe,  Doctrine,  and  Wottka  <^  Plato  in 
general, 

Habs.  Ficon,  Vita  Phitonis :  Introductory  to  his  translation  of  Plato. 

Bemarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Plato,  with  Answers  to  the 
principal  Objections  against  him,  and  a  General  View  of  his  Dialogues, 
JSdinb.  1760.  8vo. 

f  W.  G.  TENmsKAini,  System  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  Leips, 
1792-5.  4  vols.  Syo. 

f  Fs.  AsT,  On  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Plato,  intended  as  intro- 
dnetory  to  the  Study  ofthat  Philosopher,  Leips,  1816,  Svo. 

f  Febd.  Delbbuok,  Discourse  on  Plato,  Bonn,  1819,  8yo» 

t  Job.  SocHEi^  On  the  Works  of  Plato,  Munich,  1820.  A  work 
principally  relating  to*  their  authenticity  and  chronological  order. 

James  Geddes,  Essay  on  the  Composition  and  Manner  of  Writing  of 
the  Ancients,  particularly  Plato,  Olasg.  1748,  8to. 

J.  Bapt.  Bebnabdi  Seminarivm  Philosophise  Platonas,  VeneL  1599- 
1605,  3  vols,  fol 

Bud.  Goolenh  IdeaPhilos.  Platonicse,  Marb.  1612:,  Svo^ 

1  The  Bationalists  maintain  that  the  intuitional  Faculty  (the 
Beason)  is  the  only  source  of  abaolute  certainty.  The  Empirics  trace 
all  certain  knowledge  to  impressions  received  from  without,  through 
the  senses. — £d. 
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Lud.  Morainvillikbb,  Examen  Fhilos.  PlataniCK,  1659.    8to. 

Sam.  Parkbr,  A  Free  and  Impartial  Censure  of  Platonic  Pkilo- 
Bophy,  Lond.  1666,  4to. 

t  J.  J.  Waoneb,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Platonic  Philoaophy,  Oötting, 
1779,  Syo.  with  a  Sketch  of  that  System. 

t  J.  Fb.  Hbbbabt,  De  Platonic!  Systematis  Fundamente,  OötL 
1805,  8ro.  Cf.  his  Manual  to  aerre  for  an  introduction  to  Philosophy, 
second  edition,  IT  sect.  ch.  4. 

P.  G.  YON  Heüsds,  Initia  Philosoph!»  Flatonicse,  Pars.  I,  UUraj, 
1827,  8vo. 

Translations  by  Cousin,  Stdenhah,  and  ScnaLEntRMACHEB. 

t  See  a  Life  of  Plato  by  an  unknown  author,  in  the  Göttinger  BibL 
der  alt  Litteratur  und  Kunst.  5  Si. 

NiSBUHB»  Kleine  hist.  und.  philol.  Schriften,  1  Samb.  p.  470,  &c. 

129.  FlaU^  was  bom  at  Athens  430  or  429  B.C.,  in  the 
3rd  or  4th  year  of  the  LXXXVII  01.,  the  son  of  Aristo 
and  Perictione,  of  the  family  of  Godrus  aad  Solon,  and  was 
endowed  with  distinguished  talents  for  poetry  andnhiloso- 
phy.  By  the  advice  of  Socrates  he  attacned  himself  to  the 
latter  pursuit.  He  had  originally  some  inclination  for  public 
life,  but  was  disgusted  by  the  perpetual  changes  which  took 
place  in  his  time  in  the  governments  of  (^eece;  by  the 
corruptions  of  the  democracy,  and  the  depravity  of  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen.*  His  studies  were  happily 
promoted  by  a  diligent  cultivation  of  poetry  and  the  mathe- 
matics ;  by  foreign  travel,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Sicily ; 
and  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  his  time ;  particularly  with  Socrates,  whose  conversations 
he  attended  for  eight  years  ;**  as  well  as  by  the  correspond- 
dences  which  he  entertained  with  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Q^rsecia.*  In  this  manner  was  formed  this  great 
p*hilosopher,  surpassing,  perhaps,  all,  by  the  vastness  and 
profoundness  of  his  views,  and  the  correctness  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  expressed  them ;  while  his  moral  character 
entitled  him  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Socrates.    He 

1  His  proper  name  iras  Aristocles.  '  Plat.  Epist.  VII. 

*  He  had  previously  become  acquainted  with  the  fliystem  of  Heraelitus. 
>  Xknoph.  Memorab.  III.  6.    Afuleius. 

*  Jo.  QuiL.  Jani  Dissert  de  Instltutione  Flatonis,  ViUb,  1706.  De 
Perigrinatiime  Platonis.  ibid,  ejusd. 

Chph.  Bitteb,  De  Pneceptoribus  Platonis,  Chryphüw.  1707>  ito. 
On  his  intercourse  with  Xenophon : 

Aug.  Bobokh,  Progr.  de  Simultate  quam  Plato  com  Xenophonto 
exercuisse  fertur,  Bei-ol  1811,  4to. 
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founded  in  the  Aeademia  a  scbool  of  phQosophy,  whicli  for 
a  long  period  was  a  nursery  of  virtuous  men  and  profound 
thinkers.  Plato  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  CVIII 
Olympiad,  348  B.C. 

130.  His  works,  principally  in  the  form  of  dialogues  ;* 
(models  of  excellence  for  the  rare  union  of  a  poetic  and, 
philosophic  spirit);*  are  the  only  incontestahle  authorities 
respectmg  his  opinions;  but  we  must  not  hope  to  attain 
his  entire  system  except  by  conjecture,  as  he  had  certain 
doctrines  (Ji^paxt>a  hor^fima)  which  he  did  not  communicate 
except  to  those  whom  he  entrusted  with  his  esoteric  phi- 
losophy.'* 

131.  Plato,  by  his  philosophical  education  and  the  supe- 
riority of  his  mind,  haa  placed  himself  on  the  higher  position 
of  Ideas,  which  gave  him  a  commanding  view  of  the  systems 
of  his  contemporaries,  vrithout  allowing  him  to  be  involved 
in  their  prejudices.*  He  embraced  the  highest  aim  of 
humanity,  together  with  the  theoretical  interests  of  the 

I  J.  Jao.  Kast,  Progfr.  de  Methodo  Flatonls  PhiloBophiam  tradendi 
Dialogic^,  StvUg,  1787.  4to. 

Zblleb,  Platoniache  Stadien»  1840. 

HEBKAinr,  Geschichte  und  System  der  platoüischen  Philosophie, 
1839.    1  Th.  Die  historisch-kritische  Grundlegung  enthaltend. 

J.  Aug.  Goebsnz,  Progr.  de  DialogisücA  Arte  Piatonis,  VUeb, 
1794,  4to. 

3  Heitb.  PmL.  CoNB..  Henxb,  De  Philosophie  Mythicft,  Platonis 
imprimis,  Observationes  variae,  Hdnut,  1776,  4to. 

J.  Aug.  Ebebhabd,  Dissert,  on  the  proper  end  of  Philosophj,  and 
the  Hythi  of  Plato,  in  his  Vermischte  Schr^ßen,  Hal.  1788.  8vo. 

J.  Chb.  HüTTirsB,  De  Mythis  Platonis,  Lips.  1788,  4to. 

f  Gabnieb,  Mem.  on  the  nae  which  Plato  has  made  of  Fables,  in  the 
M6m.  de  I'Aoid.  des  Inscript.  torn.  XXXII. 

t  M.  Mabz,  the  Mythi  of  Plato,  a  Dissert  in  the  EUutheria,  a 
Literary  Gazette  of  Fribourg,  published  by  Ehbhabdt,  tom.  1,  fasc  2 
and  8.    Frio,  1S19,  Svo. 

>  Plat.  Epist.  II,  YII,  XIII;  Phiedr.  p.  S88;  Alcib.  Fr.  de  Rep. 
lY.  Abist.  Phys.  lY,  2;  De  Gener.  et  Comipi  II.  S.  Simfuo.  m 
Arist  libr.  de  Animft,  I,  p.  76.    SumAS. 

*  This  is  denied  by  others. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  as  aonroet  of  information  respecting 
Plato,  the  passages  in  Aristotle,  where  that  philosopher  criticises  the 
qnstem  of  his  master.  See  Fb.  A.  Tbsmdklenbubo,  Platonis  de  Ideis 
et  Kumeris  Doctrinft  ez  Aristotele  illustrata,  Lips.  1826,  8>o. 

«  Sophista,  Tol.  II,  p.  252,  265.    CxatyL,  p.  845,  286. 
/ 
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reason,  and  always  considered  theoretical  and  practical 
philosophy  as  forming  essential  parts  of  the  same  whole ; 
and  conceived  that  it  was  onl;^  b^  means  of  true  philosophy 
that  human  nature  could  attain  its  proper  destination.^ 

132.  His  critical  acquaintance  with  preceding  systems, 
and  the  appreciation  of  their  ideal  aim,  enabled  Plato  to 
form  more  adequate  notions  of  the  proper  end,  extent,  and 
character  of  philosophy.*  Under  this  term  he  comprehended 
a  knowledge  of  the  universal,  the  Necessary,  the  Absolute, 
as  well  as  of  the  relations  and  essential  properties  of  all 
things.'  Science  he  viewed  as  the  form  oi  philosophy. 
Philosophy  he  defined  to  be  Science,  properly  so  called. 
The  source  of  knowledge  he  pronounced  to  be  not*  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  which  are  occupied  with  contingent 
matter,  nor  yet  the  tmdersfandmg,*  but  Beason,'  wnose 
object  is  that  which  is  Invariable  and  Absolute  (to  ovrw^  oi/*). 
He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  in  the  reason  of  certain 
innate  notions  (yo^fiara)  which  form  the  basis  of  our  concep- 
tions, and  precede  in  the  soul  the  representation  of  what  is 
individual  and  peculiar,  besides  forming  the  elements  of  our 
practical  resolutions.  These  notions  have  for  their  object 
the  Ideas  (jUBetu),  the  eternal  archetypes  {wapaBeirffuira),  op 
unities  (ßovaBe^),  which  are  the  essence  of  infinite  thin^, 
and  the  principles  to  which  we  refer  the  endless  multiplicity 
of  things  (to  dwetpov,  TO  voXKay  by  means  of  thought ;  and 

*  De  Eep.  VI,  p.  76,  77 ;  Ep.  VII. 

•  s  On  the  end  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  see,  besides  the  work  of 
Eberhard  qaoted  in  the  preceding  section : 

Ado.  Maon.  Kraft,  De  Kotione  Phüosophi»  in  Flatonis  ipaeralg. 
Lips.  1786,  4to. 

Gottlob  £bn.  Schüi^b,  De  summo  secundum  Platonem  Philosophic 
fine,  Hdmst  1789,  4to. 

»  Theaetet.,  p.  141;  De  Eepubl.  VI,  p.  69;  V,  p.  62;  De  Leg.  Ill, 
p.  131. 

*  Jo.  Fb.  Damhaitn,  Diss.  I  et  II  de  Human&  aentiendi  et  cogitanda 
facultatis  Katur&  ez  Mente  Platonis.  Helmet.  1792,  4to. 

*  See  Obsenraüon,  §  41. 

»  PhsBdo,  p.  225.  •  Phaedr.,  p.  247. 

WnsNBABO,  De  primitivo  Idearom  Flatoniconim  sensu,  1829. 

7  Besides  the  general  treatises  aboTS,  see,  on  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  the 
following  works : 

SoirioNis  AoNSLLi  Diaceptationes  de  Ideis  Platonis,  Ven.  1615.  4to. 

Cab.  Joaoh.  Sibbih,  Diss,  (fiesp.  J.  Chb.  FxBSEiir)  de  Ideis  Platonicis, 
Jiostoch.  1720,  4to. 
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whicli  consequently  cannot  have  originated  fiom  experience, 
but  have  been  only  developed  b^  it.  The  soul  recollects  the 
Ideas  and  principles  on  perceivmg  their  copies  (ofiouofiaTa)^ 
with  which  the  worid  is  filled ;  and  this  process  is  in  its  case 
like  the  memory  of  an  anterior  state  when  it  lived  without 
being  united  to  a  body.  This  is  what  constitutes  the  Pla- 
tonic avafLv^<ri9}  Inasmuch  as  the  manifold  objects,  whose 
elements  are  the  great  and  the  Httle,  correspond  in  part  with 
the  eternal  Ideas,  they  must  have  some  principle  in  conmion 
between  them  and  the  cognizant  soul ;  tnat  principle  is  the 
Divinity,  who  has  formed  these  external  objects  after  the 
model  of  the  Ideas.*  Numbers  differ  from  ideas,  and  occupy 
the  interval  between  ideas  and  objects.  Such  are  the  fimaa» 
mental  doctrines  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato;'  in  accordance 
with  which  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  world  of 
flense  and  the  super-s^asuous  world  (jcoafio^  omt^i/tos  and 
voTfroi)  Empvricat  knowledge  and  Bational;  making  the 
latter  the  only  true  object  of  philosophy. 
The  system  of  Plato  is  an  instance  of  Bationalism} 
133.  The  division  of  philosophy  into  Logic  (Dialectics), 
Metaphysics,  (Physiology  or  Physics),  and  Morals  (the 
PoUtical  science),  has  been  introduced  by  Plato,*  who  clearly 

Jao.  Bbücksri  Diss,  de  Conrenientift  Numeromm  Fythagoricomm 
cam  Ideis  Platonis ;  Miacellan.  Hist.  Plulo&,  p.  56. 

Glob.  Ebn.  Schülssb,  Diss.  Philosophioo-Historica  de  Ideis  Platonis, 
Vüeb.  1786,  4to. 

t  Fb.  Y.  L.  Plessing,  Dissertation  on  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  as  repre- 
senting at  once  Immaterial  EsseDces  and  the  Conceptions  of  the  Under« 
standing,  in  the  Collection  of  Ccesar,  vol.  Ill,  p.  110. 

Thboph.  Fahse,  Diss,  de  Ideis  Platonis,  Lips,  1795,  4to. 

Dk  Sohanz  (Prses.  Matth.  Fbehling),  De  Ideis  Platonicis.  Lund, 
1795,  4to. 

See  work  of  Tbxndelenbubo,  mentioned  at  f  130. 

H.  BiCHTEBi  de  Ideis  Platonia  libellus.  Lips.  1827,  Svo. 

J.  Andb.  Buttsisdt,  Progr.  de  Platonicorom  £eminiscenti&,  Ertang, 
1761,  4to. 

1  Ph«do,  p.  74,  75;  Ph«dr.,  p.  249. 

-  De  Rep.  VI,  p.  116—124 ;  Tim.,  p.  848. 

»  Phaedr.,  p.  226,  230;  De  Rep.  VI,  122;  VII,  183;  De  Leg.  III. 
p.  132. 

^  Danzbl,  Plato,  qaid  de  philosophaadi  methodo  aenserit,  1841» 

>  SsxT.  Bhtib.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  16. 
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laid  down  the  cUef  attributes  of  each  of  these  sciences,  and 
their  mutual  dependencies ;  he  also  attended  more  than  hiA 
predecessors  to  researches  into  the  philosophy  of  grammar. 
Aca  rnv  ev  rot«  \6rfoi9  oKiyftiv^  says  Aristotle.  He  also  dis- 
tinguished between  the  analytical  and  synthetical  mode  of 
investigation:  Philosophy  therefore  is  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  him,  quoad  formam.  She  is  no  less  indebted  to  him 
for  the  material  enrichment  of  the  aboTe  parts  considered 
separately ;  and  though  he  did  not  systematically  complete 
the  province  of  research,  yet  he  continually  excited  the  at- 
tention of  others  in  order  to  ftirther  discoveries,  and  fostered 
free  enquiry  by  adopting  the  Socratic  form  of  dialogue. 

134.  Plato  distinguished  what  is  corporeal  from  the  Soul. 
The  corporeal  is  that  which  only  contains  an  impression  of 
the  Ideas  in  its  ever-changing  appearance,  and  which  has  a 
share  in  the  ITniversal.  It  has  Eire  and  Earth  as  its  funda- 
mental elements,  between  which  Air  and  Water  occupy  an 
intermediate  rank.  He  considered  the  Soul  to  be  an  eternal 
and  self-acting  energy  {ahrh  eavro  kivovv)  :^  in  it  (the  Soul) 
the  divine  Idea  is  really  united  with  the  manifold  into  one 
substance,*  and  hence  the  Divinity  is  revealed  to  it  in  a 
more  elevated  manner  than  in  corporeal  things.  Viewed  as 
combined  with  the  body,  he  distinguished  in  it  two  parts, 
the  rational  (XorfurriKov  vov9) ;  and  the  irrational  or  animal 
(^aXor^iffriKov  or  i'TnjOvßtfriKov)  ;  mutually  connected  by  a  sort 
of  middle  term  (Ovfios,  or  to  OvfweiBei),*  The  animal  part 
has  its  origin  m  the  imprisonment  of  the  soul  in  the  body  ;* 
the  rational  still  retains  a  consciousness  of  the  Ideas; 
whereby  it  is  capable  of  retumiag  to  the  happy  condition  of 
Spirits,  In  Plato  we  discover  also  a  more  complete  discri- 
mination of  the  faculties  of  cognition,  sensation,  and  volition ;' 

*  De  Leg.  X.  p.  88.  sqq.  ^  Timseus.  £d.  St£ph.  p.  85; 

»  De  Rep.  IV,  349.  ed.  Steph.  *  Pheedo. 

'  On  the  doctrine  of  Plato  as  respecting  the  soul,  consult  the  fol- 
lowing works: 

t  Chph.  MEnnsBS,  Dissertation  on  the  Katnre  of  the  Soul,  a  Platonic 
Allegory  (after  the  Phaedms);  in  the  ^t  vol.  of  his  Miscellany, 
p.  120,  sqch 

f  C.  L.  KEnrHOLD,  Dissertation  on  the  Rational  Psychology  of  Plato: 
in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Letter  XI. 

Em.  Gf.  Liub,  Platonia  Sententia  de  Natnrft  Animi,  Omina. 
1790,  870. 
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with  admirable  reinai4[S  on  their  operatioiiB,^  and  on  the 
different  species  of  representation,  of  sensation,  of  motives 
determining  the  will,  as  well  as  the  relations  between 
Thought  and  Speech.  (See  for  the  laat,  Thesetet.  ed.  Steph. 
p.  189,  E  sqq.  Phüeb.  p.  38,  D.) 

135.  Plato  has  rendered  no  less  service  to  philosophy  by 
affording  it  the  first  sketch  of  the  laws  of  thought,  (in 
Phoedr.  ed.  Bip.  p.  226.  230;  De  Eep.  VI.  122 ;  VII.  133  : 
De  Leg.  p.  132,  the  law  of  Identity  and  Contradiction  is  laid 
down  as  the  basis  of  thought),  the  rules  of  propositions, 
of  conclusions,  and  proofs,  and  of  the  analytic  method: 
the  distinction  drawn  between  the  Universal  (koivov)  and 
Substance  (pvela) ;  and  the  Particular  and  the  Accidental. 
He  diligently  investigated  the  characteristics  of  Truth,  and 
detected  the  signs  of  appearance  :*  to  him  we  owe  the  first 
attempt  at  the  construction  of  a  philosophical  language:' 
the  first  development  of  the  notion  of  knowledge  and 
science  (degrees  of  cognition  ^of«,  ^lavota,  ifriffrffiTi)  :*  the 
first  logical  development  of  the  conceptions  of  Matter,  Perm, 
Substance,  Accident,  Cause  and  Effect,  of  Natural  and 
Independent  Causes,  of  unchangeable  egse  (to  6v),  and  of 
Appearance  {jpaivofievov)  ;  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  Divi- 
nity, as  a  being  eminently  ^ood ;  with  a  more  accurate  deve- 
lopment of  the  Divine  Attributes,  especially  the  moral  ones;* 
accompanied  by  remarks  on  the  popuhur  religion,  and  an  essay 
towards  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  by  reason- 
ings drawn  from  Cosmology.'  He  represented  the  Divinity 
as  the  author  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  introduced  into 
rude  matter  (v\iy — to  a^o^oi/)  order  and  harmony,  bv 
moulding  it  after  the  Ideas ^  and  conferring  (together  with 
a  rotatory  motion)  an  harmonious  body,  governed,  as  in  the 
case  of  individual  animals,  by  the  soul  of  the  world.  He  also 
described  the  Divinity  (in  respect  of  his  providence)  as  the 

»  De  Rep.  IV,  p.  367. 

^  For  the  Logic  of  Plato,  consult  t  J.  J.  Engel,  Essay  on  a  Method 
of  extracting  ^m  the  Dialogaes  of  Plato  his  Doctrines  respecting  the 
Understanding,  Berl,  1780,  8vo. 

3  In  the  Cratylus.  *  De  Rep.  II,  p.  250;  VII,  138. 

•  De  Leg.  X,  p.  68,  XII,  p.  229.  Cf.  X,  p.  82,  eqq.;  PhUeb.  p.  224; 
Bpinomis,  p.  254,  sqq. 
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author  and  executor,  or  guardian  of  the  laws  of  Morals ; 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  first  intelligent  essay  on  a  Theodice. 
According  to  his  views,  the  existence  of  evil  is  not  attri- 
butable to  the  Deity,  inasmuch  as  it  results  on  the  contrary 
from  the  principle  of  what  is  unformed  and  variable,  and 
acts  in  conflict  with  the  Ideas  ;  by  means  of  which  conflict 
life  and  development  are  brought  to  pass  in  the  world ;  but 
he  maintains  that  God  has  adopted  all  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  overcoming  evil.^    Lastly,  to  him  we  owe  the  first 

>  De  Rep.  lY,  10;  Tim.,  p.  505,  sqq. 

On  the  Cosmogeiij  and  Theolegy  of  Plato,  concnilt,  besides  the 
ancients  (e.g.  Pboolüs),  the  commentaries  on,  and  translations  of,  the 
Timaeus :  f  L.  Hobstbl,  The  Timasus  of  Plato,  the  doctrine  and  the 
end  of  this  work,  with  Remarks  and  Illustrations,  Brunswick,  1795, 
8yo;  and  f  The  Timseus  of  Plato,  a  Primitive  and  Veracious  Monument 
of  true  Physical  Knowledge,  translated,  wHh  illustrations,  by  K.  J. 
WiNDisoHMANN,  Hodemwr,  18M. 

Mabs.  Ficini  Theologift  Platonica,  Florera.  1482,  foL 

Es.  PuFKNDOBro  Diss,  de  Theologie  Piatonis,  Lips.  1653,  4tot 

J.  Fbded.  WuGHKBEi^  Diss.  II.  do  Defectibus  Theologi»  Platonic, 
Jen,  1706, 4to. 

OoHiViE,  The  Theology  of  Plato  compared  with  the  Principles  of 
Oriental  and  Grecian  Philosophers,  Lond.  1793,  8vo. 

t  DnsT.  TiEDBMAiTN,  On  the  Ideas  of  Plato  respecting  the  Divinity,, 
in  the  Mem.  of  the  Antiq.  Soc.  of  Cassel.  tonu  1.  (Fr.)  Of.  Spirit  of 
Speculative  Philosophy,  tom.  II,  p.  114,  sqq. 

t  W.  Gl.  TftzmBHANS,  On  the  Divine  Intelligence :  in  the  Memo^ 

KABILDEN  of  Pavlus,  fosc  1,  p.  2. 

Balte.  Stolbkbg,  De  Xoy^et  vt}  Flatonis,  ViUb.  1676,  4toi 

J.  Gb.  Arn.  Oelbich,  Commentatio  de  Doctrin&  Platonis  de  Deo  a 
Christianis  et  recentioribus  Platooicis  varie  explicata  et  corrupta,  Marb, 
1788,  8vo. 

C.  Fbied.  Staüdltn,  Progr.  de  Phil.  Platonicse  cum  Doctrinft  religionis 
Jndalc&  et  Christiana  cognatione,  Qm,  1819,  4to.  (See  GöU.  Od,  Anz., 
No.  XCV,  1819). 

Lud.  Bobvtbl,  Platonis  doctrina  de  Deo  e  IHalogis  ejus,  etc.  Lips, 
1814,  8vo. 

On  the  Matter  and  Formation  of  the  World,  and  the  Sotd  of  the 

Universe,  according  to  Plato, 
Diets.  Tiedemann,  De  Materia  quid  visum  sit  Platoni;  Nov..Biblioth. 
.Philos.  et  Crit,  vol.  1,  fascic.  1.  QHU,  1782. 

t  Chph.  MsiofEBS,  Considerations  on  the  Greeks,  the  age  of  Plato, 
the  Timsaus  of  that  Philosopher,  and  his  Hypothesis  of  a  Soul  of  the 
Worlds  in  voL  I.  of  his  VermisdUe  Schriften, 
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formal  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  first  attempt  towards  demonstrating  its 
inmiortalit7.^ 

136.  The  interesting  and  profoimd  research  which  Fbto 
carried  so  far,  respecting  the  Supreme  Good,'  helon^  to 
the  subject  of  Morals,  which  is  closely  connected  with  his 
metaphysical  yiews.  Virtue  he  defined  to  be  the  imitation 
of  Gx)d,  or  the  free  effort  of  man  to  attain  to  a  resemblance 
to  his  original  (o fiotw ffi9  6ew  Kara  TO  Bvvarov),*  or  in  other 
terms  a  unison  and  harmony  of  all  our  principles  and 
actions  according  to  reason,^  whence  results  the  highest 
degree  of  happiness.  Evil  is  opposed  to  this  harmony  as  a 
di^ase  of  the  soul.  Virtue  is  one,  but  compounded  of  four 
elements:    Wisdom   (ffo0«a— ^/aoViyff«) ;  Courage,  or  Con- 

AiTO.  BoBOKH,  On  the  Formation  of  the  Sool  of  the  World,  according 
to  the  TimKUJs  of  Plato :  in  toL  IIL  of  the  Studien,  published  by  Daub 
and  Creuzer. 

Aug.  Boeokh,  Frogr.  de  Platonicft  Corporis  Hundanl  fabrieft  conflati 
ex  Elementifl  Geometric^  ratione  ooncinnatis,  ffeideW.  1809,  4to;  and 
De  Platonico  Systemate  C»lestium  Globorom  et  de  Yeift  indole  Astroi 
nomisB  PhilolaicaB,  Ibid.  1810,  4to. 

1  G.  J.  Chph.  Gottlebebi  Animadyers.  ad  Platonia  FhaBdonem  et 
Alcibiadem  II.  A^juncti  sunt  excursus  in  Qusestiones  Socraticas  de 
Animi  Immortalitate,  Lips.  1771,  8vo;  t  Fbixd.  Aüa.  WoLnr,  On  the 
FhsBdo,  Berl  1814,  4to ;  and  the  following : 

Sam.  Wdokmahhi  Dibs,  de  Platonicft  Animomin  Immortalitate^ 
Viteb.  1740,  4to. 

Chb.  Ebn.  db  WnvDHEDC,  Examen  Argumentomm  FlfttoniB  pro 
Immortalitate  AnimsB  Hmmansd,  GKUt  1749,  Syo. 

MosKS  Mskdelbsohh's  Phiedo,  Berl.  1767,  8Ya 

+  W.  G.  Tenneuakv,  Doctrines  and  Opinions  ef  the  Socratic  School 
respecting  the  Soul's  Immortality,  JetM,  1791,  8to. 

Gust.  Fbid.  Wiooebs,  Examen  Aigumentorom  Platonis  pro  Immor- 
talitate Animi  Hnmani,  Bast.  1808,  4to. 

Fbano.  Pbttayel,  De  Argnmentis  quibus  apud  Platonem  Animomm 
Immortalitas  defenditur.    Disp.  Acad.  Berol.  1815,  4to. 

t  The  Phsedo  of  Plato  Explained  and  Examined,  more  especially 
inasmuch  as  it  treats  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  by  Kuhnhabdv, 
fiftbeck,  1791,  8yo. 

Webbmasv,  Platonis  de  snmmo  bono  Doetrina,  1848. 

Matthibb,  Die  platonische  und  aristotelische  Staatsidee^  1848. 

'  Especially  in  the  TheaBtetus,  the  Phikebus,  the  Meno«  and  Hk% 
Jtepublic 

»  Tim.,  p.  888,  rol  IX ;  ThesBtet.  p.  176, 

«  De  Bep.  IX,  p.  48. 
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Btancy  (avBpeia);  Temperance  (fftotßpoavvff) ;  and  Justice 
{BiKotoiwifif)  :^  which  are  otherwise  termed  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.  Such  virtues  he  describes  as  arising  out  of  an 
independence  of,  and  superiority  to,  the  influence  of  the 
senses.  In  his  practical  philosophy  Plato  blended  a  rigid 
principle  of  moral  obli^tion  with  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
humanity ;  and  education  he  described  as  a  liberal  cultiva- 
tion and  moral  discipline  of  the  mind.*  Politics  he  defined 
to  be  the  application,  on  a  great  scale,  of  the  laws  of 
morality  (a  society  being  composed  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  under  similar  obligations):  and  its  end  to  be 
liberty  and  concord.  In  giving  a  sketch  of  his  Bepublic,  as 
governed  according  to  reason,  (an  Ideal  stabe),  Plato  had 
particularly  an  eye  to  th^  character  and  the  political  diffi* 
culties  of  the  Greeks  f  and  the  elements  of  this  organism, 
in  his  view,  answer  to  the  component  parts  of  the  soul.* 
Plato's  Eepublic  is  the  earliest  systematic  treatise  on 
Sociaham,  and  the  philosopher  himself  the  earliest  scientific 
Socialist.  Beauty  he  considered  .to  be  the  sensible  repre» 
agitation  of  moral  and  physical  perfection  :*  consequently  it 

>  De  Rep.  lY,  443,  iqq. 

'  Ibid.  Ill,  p.  810 ;  De  Leg.  I»  p*  46,  sqq.,  II,  5d.  >  Ibid. 

^  Consiilt  the  following  woxb  on  the  philosophy  el  Plato,  as  bearing 
upon  practical  principles : 

Ohbts.  Javelli  Dispoaltio  Moralis  PhiloeophisB  Plaionic»,  Ven. 
1586,  4to.  Et,  Dispoaitio  Philosophiso  Civilis  ad  Mentem  Platonis 
VeneL  1Ö86,  4to. 

Maoh.  Dak.  Oimsn  Ethiea  Flatonica,  AUdarf,  1696, 8ve. 

Fb.  Aüo.  Lud.  Adolph.  Obotkfsnd,  Oommentatio  in  qnft  Deetiina 
Platonis  Ethiea  cum  Christiana  eomparatar,  etc,  Oming.  1720,  4to. 

JoH.  Sleidani  Summa  Doctrin»  Platonis  de  Bi^iiblicft  et  de  Legibus» 
Argenior.  1648,  Sva 

J.  J.  Leibkitii  Respublica  Flatonis,  Leips.  1776,  4to. 

J.  ZKNTonAvn  SpecimoL  Doetrin»  Juris  Katnne  secundum  Disci- 
plinam  Platonioam,  ArgerUor,  1679,  4to. 

Cab.  Mobosmstebk,  De  Piatonis  BepubL  Oommenti.  III.,  ffdUg, 
1704,  8vo. 

J.  Lud.  Güil.  DB  Oeeb,  Diatribe  in  Politices  Platonic»  Prineipia» 
UUraj,  1810,  8vo. 

+  Fb.  KoFFiK,  Polity,  aeoovding  to  the  Principles  of  Plato,  Leips. 
1818,  Svo. 

G.  PiKZGEB  De  lis  qu»  Aristoteles  in  Platonis  Politift  reprehendii, 
Leips.  1822,  Svo. 

*  De  Leg.  II«  p.  62,  sqq.«  p.  89,  sqq.;  Bympos.  Phndr.  Hippias.  Hiy'. 
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is  one  with  Trath  and  Goodness»  and  inspires  loye  (^/Ni^t), 
wUch  leads  to  virtue.^    (Platonic  Love.) 

137.  Plato  borrowed  considerabljfrom  other  philosophers, 
particularly  the  IVthagoreans,  who  suggested  to  him  the 
leading  idea  that  all  the  variety  of  existing  objects  consist  of 
one  changeable  substratum  and  form .  but  what  he  bor- 
rowed his  own  senius  stamped  with  a  character  of  orifi;i- 
naiity,  and  blended  the  discordant  systems  of  older  philo« 
sophy  in  an  harmonious  whole;  the  striking  advantages 
of  which  are  the  unity  it  presents  in  its  system  of  Ideas; 
the  combination  in  one  and  the  same  interest  of  our  reason, 
both  speculative  and  practical;  the  strictness  of  the  union 
which  he  maintains  between  Virtue,  Truth,  and  Beauty; 
the  multitude  of  new  ideas  of  which  the  germs  are  to  be 
foimd  in  hi»  system ;  fmd,  finally,  for  the  love  of  science 
which  his  mentations  inspire.*  On  the  other  hand  his 
system  is  not  without  its  weak  side ;  he  did  not  sufficiently 
mstinguish  between  conceptions  originating  in  the  mind 
itself  and  those  which  are  acquired  by  experience ;  and  his 
origin  of  the  iBeai  is  mystical ;  besides  which  he  confounds 
thought  with  cognition.  There  are  faults  also  in  his  manner  : 
the  union  of  much  imagination  with  reasoning,  of  a  poetic 
with  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  syste" 
math  mrm,  have  rendered  his  doctrine  difficult  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  gave  occasion  for  abundance  of  misinterpretations ; 
and  ultimately  had  great  influence  over  the  fortunes  of 
flatonism. 

138.  Plato  drew  around  him  a  crowd  of  disciples  and 
admirers;  many  of  them  celebrated  statesmen,  and  even 
several  females:*  among  others  Axiothea  of  Fhlius,  and 
I^utkenia  of  Mantinea.  As  the  doctrines  he  had  blended 
came  subsequently  to  be  redivided,  and  as  succeeding  ages 
produced  a  succession  of  different  prevailing  spirits  of 
philosophy,  his  school  was  subdivided  into  several  sects, 
and  thus  gave  birth  to  various  Academies,  To  the^r*^  of 
these  belonged  Speusippus  of  Athens  (died  839  B.C.),  the 

*  Sympos.  Pheedr.,  p.  801;  Enthyphr.  p.  20. 
Baüb,  Das  Christliche  des  Flatonismns,  1837. 
Bioo.  Laebt.  Ill,  46. 
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Bephew  and  Buccessor  of  Pkto,^  and  hie  Buccessor  Jjena- 
crates  of  Chalcedon  (died  314  B.C.) ;'  wbo  in  his  manner  of 
expressing  himself  resembled  Pythagoras :  for  instance,  in 
denning  the  soul  to  be  a  self-tnavinff  number.  After  him 
Folemo  of  Athens*  presided  at  the  Academy,  who  considered 
the  swrnrvum  bonum  to  consist  in  a  life  regulated  «according 
to  nature;*  and  subsequently  Orates  of  Athens.»  Finally 
Orantor  of  Soli,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Xenocrates  and 
Polemo,  maintained  the  original  system  of  the  founder  of 
the  school,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  altera- 
tions, applied  principally  to  the  popular  doctrines  of  prac- 
tical morality.'  The  new  Academy  (see  below,  §  166,  sqq.) 
directed  its  speculations  to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  human 
judgment:  while  the  Neo-Platonists  founded  a  school  of 
enthusiasts  who  laid  claim  to  a  hjgh  degree  of  internal 
ültwiination.* 

II,  Aristotle, 

Anthorities :  The  works  of  Aristotle,  and  his  nnmerons  commen- 
iators,  whose  observations  must  be  admitted  with  caution;  (among 
others,  Ammonius,  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Simplicius,  and  The- 
Hiistius);  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Sext.  Empir.,  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  Y.,  Suidas. 

Modem  Works  on  the  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Aristotle 
in  general. 

FsAKO.  Patbich  Discusedonnm  Peripateticamm,  torn.  lY,  qnibns 
Aristotelic8B  Philosophi»  Universae  Historia  atque  Dogmata  cum  vete- 
rum  placitis  coUata  eleganter  et  erudite  declarantnr,  Basil.  1581,  fol. 

Melch.  WEiNBicHn  Oratio  Apologetica  pro  Aristotelis  Persona^ 
adversus  Criminationes  Patricii^  Lips.  1644,  4to. 

*  Dioo.  Lasbt.  I  Y,  2,  sqq.  Por  some  of  his  opinions,  see  Arist  MeL 
YII,  2;  XII,  7;  Eth.  Nie.  1,  4.    Sbxt.  Adv.  Math.  YII,  146. 

2  Ibid.  lY,  6,  sqq.  Sbxt.  Adv.  Math.  YII,  16,  etc.       »  In  814  B.C. 

<  Diog.  Labbt.  IY,  16,  sqq.  Cic.  De  Pin.  lY,  6.      »  About  813  B.C. 

<  fferadides  ofPontus,  the  author  of  some  treatises  of  which  we 
possess  certain  fragments  (ed.  Gbo.  D.  Kobleb,  Hal.  1804,  8vo.  Cf. 
Dioo.  Labbt.  Y,  86,  sqq.  Cic.  Tusc  Y,  8 ;  De  Div.  I,  23,  and  Suidas, 
8.  h.v.),  was  the  hearer  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  on  which  account  he 
has  by  some  been  called  a  Peripatetic. 

*  This  internal  illumination  has  been  identified,  bj  many  modem 
writers,  with  the  clairvoyance  of  natural  somnambulism  and  Animal 
Magnetism.  (See  Colquhoun's  Hist  ot  Magic,  Witchcraft^  and  Atiimftt 
Magnetism,  toL  I.)— Ed. 
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Hebv.  CoNsnran  AristotellB  Laudatio:  Ontlones  dxm,  Helmti, 
1633,  4to. 

B.  y.  L.  Plessoto^  On  Aristotle,  in  Ccuar'a  DenhoUrdigleiten,  au$ 
der  Phüoa,  Weü.  torn.  III. 

J.  QtoTTL.  Buhle,  Tita  Aristotelia  per  Annoa  digesta :  in  the  first 
Tol  of  his  edition  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle. 

MioH.  PiooABTi  Isagege  in  Leetionem  AristoteUs  cum  Epiatolft 
Conringianft  et  pnemissä  Dissertationede  Natuift^  Origine  et  Progressa 
PhiloB.  Aristotelicse ;  ed.J.  Cokr.  Dubbiüb,  Altd.  1667,  Syo. 

Pete.  Joh.  Nunnesh,  Basth.  Jos.  PAScHASHy  et  Jo.  Bapt.  Hon- 
TOBH  Oratt.  tres  de  AristoteUs  Doctrinft, /V'anc</.  1591,  8vo. 

MiOH.  PiocABTiHypotyposis  Philos.  Aristotelicse,  Norimh.  1504,  8to. 

J.  CBASsom  Institutiones  in  Uniyersam  Arist  Philosophiam,  Par. 
1619,  4to. 
,  J.  CoNB.  DuBBQ  Hypotyposis  totiua  Philos.  AristotelicsB,  AUd, 

1660,  4to. 

•        #        • 

Petbi  Eami  Anfmadrersiones  Aristotelicsa  XX  librit  oomprehensn. 
Par.  1558,  Syo.;  and  his  other  works  quoted  fiurther  on. 

Pktbi  Gassbndi  Exercitationes  Paradoxic»  adTersns  Ar)stoteL,  etc 
OraUanop.  1624,  8to.;  and  in  his  Works,  Lugd, 

Pbtsi  YALEBiAin  Philosophia  contra  Aristotelem,  Dantisc  1653, 
4to. 

On  the  other  hand  see  the  Works  written  in  defence  of  Aristotle,  bj 

MaKT.    DoKPÜB,     p.   GaLLAVDIUS,    J.    BbOSOIÜS,   J.    GUILLEMHTAT,    H. 

Stabhib,  Jos.  DS  MüNNANA  sgainst  Yalla,  Ramus,,  and  others. 

Pet.  Yillbmandt,  Manuductio  ad  Philosophise  Aristotele»  EpicursB 
et  Cartesian»  pfl^leliEmum,  Amst,  1683,  8yo. 

Ge.  Paul.  BoBiENBBCcn  Dlsp.  de  principio  Aristotelico  et  Cartesiano, 
AUd,  1685,  4to. 

Sajc.  HASOovn  Ezercw  Acad,  nter  in  Semtinio  Yeritatia  lectins 
dabitet  Aristoteles  an  Cartesius,  Regiom,  1704,  4to. 

Biebb,  Die  Philosophic  des  Aristoteles,  1  Bd.  1835. 

Stahb,  Aristotelian  I  and  II,  1830  und  1882. 

MioHELET,  Ezamefi  critique  de  I'ouYrage  d'Aristote,  intitule  Meta- 
phyräque,  1836k 

MioHELBT,  Die  Ethik  des  Aristoteles,  1827. 

Hasbib  (James)  of  Salisbuiy,  Works  (passim)^  published  by  his  son 
(Lord  Malmsbuiy),  Land,  1801,  2  yoIs.  4to.    Again  1805. 

Gf.  besides,  the  articles  Aristotles,  Aristotelische  Philosophie  (by 
Buhls),  in  the  great  Encydop.  published  by  Ebsch,  eta ;  part  Y. 

139.  Aristotle  was  bom  at  Stagira,  384  B.C.  01.  XCIX 
He  inherited  from  his  father  Nicomacbus,  who  had  been 
the  physician  and  friend  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  a 
predilection  for  natural  pbilosopb^.  From  368  B.C.  he 
continued  for  twenty  years  the  msciple  of  Plato,  improving 
under  tbat  great  xnaster  bis  admirable  talents  for  analysis ; 
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though,  subsequently,  he  separated  from  him.  In  B4d  he 
became  the  preceptor  of  Alexander,  who  assisted  his  scien- 
tific pursuits  by  sending  to  him  collections  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  and  furnishing  him  with  sums  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  books.^  He  founded  in  834i  a  'new 
school  in  the  walk»  of  the  Lycseum ;  whence  the  name  of 
FeripateHcs  ^  and  died  in  822,*  at  Chalcis,  in  Euboea ;  pro- 
bably by  poison,  which  he  had  taken  on  being  obliged  to 
leave  Athens  under  the  suspicion  of  atheism.  Anstotle 
has  bequeathed  to  us  excellent  works  on  all  the  sciences 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  on  Moral  Philosophy. 
These  treatises  are  to  be  divided  into  exoteric  and  esoteric, 
or  acroamatic*  The  peculiar  fortunes  to  which  his  works 
have  been  exposed,*  have  rendered  still  more  difficult  the 
examination  and  exposition  of  his  doctrines,  already  suffi- 
ciently obscure,  by  their  brevity  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
language  he  employed.' 

140.  Aristotle  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talent  of 
discrimination,  and  a  great  mass  of  knowledge  derived  from 
books  and  the  observation  of  nature.  He  mastered  the 
whole  philosophical  and  historical  science  of  his  age,  and 
started  firom  the  exploration  of  nature.  He  was  conse- 
quently not  satisfied  with  Ideas,'  but  sought  also  to  re- 
concile them  with  nature.    He  conceived  them  to  be  not 

1  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VIII,  16. 

«  Dioö.  Laert.  V,  2.  Cio.  Acad.  Quaest  1, 4    A.  GULL.  N.  A.  XX,  5. 

» 01.  cxiv.— cxm. 

^  J.  GoTTL.  BuHLB,  Oommentatio  de  Libroram  Aristotelis  distri- 
butione  in  Exotericos  et  Acroamaticos,  CföU,  1788,  8to.;  and  in  the 
first  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Arist. 

Fbako.  Nio.  Titzb,  de  Aristotelis  Openun  serie  et  distinetione  liber. 
Lips,  1826,  8vo. 

»  See  Strab.  Geo.  lib.  IX,  et  Plot,  in  Vit  Syllae,  c.  26.  Hbtne, 
Opiisc.  Acad.,  vol.  I,  p,  126,  et  Schutudkb,  Epimetrum  de  Fatis  lÄbror. 
Aristotelicorum,  in  his  edition  of  Arist.  Hist,  of  Anim.  L%p8,  1811, 
p.  76.  See  also  Bbastdis»  in  the  Bhein.  Mnsemn,  I  Jahr,  Nos.  Ill  and 
IV,  Lond.  1827. 

^  Pbtb.  Joh.  Nünnesius,  De  Caosis  Obecuritatis  Aristotelis  eammque 
remediis  una  cum  Vita  Aristotelis  a  Job.  P^ilofono  descripta,  etc. 
Lugd.  Bat,  1621. 

t  FuLLEBOBN  (CoUoct.  &SC.  IX.)»  On  the  Manner  and  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle. 

7  Metaph.  I,  7 ;  XII,  9. 
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only  a  Svvaßu^,  but  at  the  isame  time  also  as  an  etrreKexeia^ 
assuming  that  all  representations,  even  the  highest  of  the 
nnderstanding,  are  developed  out  of  experience,^  and  that 
the  world  is,  even  as  regards  üb  formy  eternal  and  not 
formed  hj  an  intelligence.  He  drew  a  sharp  distinction 
between  philosophic  thinking  and  poetry;  imd  he  invari- 
ably,  in  all  his  writings,  cast  a  retrospective  and  critical 
glance  on  the  philosophical  progress  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  differs  also  from  Plato  ui  this  respect,  that  instead  of 

Eroceeding,  like  him,  from  the  universal  to  the  particular, 
e  proceeded  from  the  particular  to  the  universal.' 
141.  Philosophy,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  science  arising 
out  of  the  love  of  knowledge;  and  science  is  knowledge 
bounded  on  certain  principles.*  There  are  two  sorts  of  know- 
ledge, mediate  and  immediate.*  In  order  to  make  the  first 
possible,  the  existence  of  the  second  is  necessary.  We  become 
sensible  immediately  and  by  experience  oi  partieuUtrs  (ra 
tcaff  eKcurra) :  mediotehf,  but  still  by  experience,  we  acquire 
the  tmwenal  {ja  Ka&  oXov)^  and  we  thus  attain  to  that 
which  is  real  and  neeessary,  and  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  definitions  and  axioms.  From  immediate  certi* 
tude  we  deduce  mediate,  by  means  of  arguments,  the  theory 
of  which  belongs  to  logic ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
how  we  can  ascertain  by  reasoning  the  certaiuty  or  the 
probability  of  things.  Logic,  therefore,  is  the  instrument 
(prganwn)  of  all  science  or  philosophy,  but  only  quoad 

>  Analyi.  PriOT.  I,  30. . 

^  Here  tai%y  be  noticed  the  comparisons  drawn  between  the  two  phi- 
losophers, by  Geobgb  of  TreUzond,  and  G.  Gbmisthus  PiaBtho. 

And  also:  Paoaninus  Gaudentius»  De  Doginat«m  AriatoteliB  cum 
phil.  Platonis  comparatione,  Florent,  1539,  4to. 

Jao.  Mazoniub,  De  Compaxstione   Aristot.  cam  Platone^   Venet 
1547,  fol. 

Jac.  CAKPSNTAsn  PUttoniB  cam  Arist.  in  Universft  Philosophic  com- 
paratio,  Par.  1573,  4to. 

AxDS.  Bachmann,  Aristoteles  cam  Platane  eomparatas,  Nordh. 
1629,  4to. 

Rijnr,  Aristotle  and  Plato  compared,  ParU,  1671,  8yo. 

Chb.  Herrmann  Weisse,  De  Platonis  et  Aristotelis  in  constituendis 
prittdpits  differentia,  Coiftmentat.  Lips,  1828,  8to. 

»  Phys.  II,  3;  Met.  I,  2.  -•  Anal.  Post  I,  2;  II,  c.  19. 
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formam;  (a  distinction  which  was  afterwards  very  often 
forgotten);  for  it  is  experience  which  must  supply  the 
matter  to  be  worked  upon,  and  wrought  into  general  prin- 
ciples.^ The  first  principle  is  that  of  contradiction;  but, 
though  productive  of  truth,  it  is  the  tut  and  not  the  eon* 
gtituent  element  of  truth.*  By  his  works  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Organum,  Aristotle  has,  next  to  Plato, 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  logic ;'  as  the  science  which 
would  establish  the  formal  part  of  reasoning,  and  elucidate  its 
theory:  he  there  considers  propositions  and  conceptions  as  the 
elements  of  reasoning,*  with  admirable  remarks  on  language 
interspersed;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  abuse,  which  afterwards  prevailed,  of  this  art,  when  it 
came  to  be  considered  as  capable  of  supplying  not  only  the 
form  but  the  matter  of  argumentation.^ 

142.  Aristotle,  above  every  other  ^philosopher,  enlarged 
the  limits  of  philosophy.  He  comprised  therein  all  the 
sciences  (rational,  empirical,  or  mixed),  with  the  single 
exception  of  history :  and  appears  to  have  divided  it  as  a 
whole  into  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics ;  or  into  speculative 
and  practical.*  Speculative  philosophy  contemplates  the 
real  order  of  thinp^,  which  is  not  dependent  on  our  caprice : 
praetical,  the  accidental  and  voluntary :  real  substances  are 
either  invariable  (accVi^Ta),  or  variable  (Kivtira).    The  latter 

>  Anal.  Post  1, 18. 

*  Anal.  Post.  Metaph.  1, 1 ;  lY,  3 ;  De  Animft,  III,  5,  6. 

*  MioH.  Pbelu  Synopds  Logic»  Aristoteli^  Gr.  et  Lai  edidit 
El.  EHnfOBB,  Aug.  Vind.  1597,  8to. 

NiOEPH.  Blemhtdjb  Epitome  Logic»  Doctrin»  AristotellBQr.  etLaL 
ed.  Jo.  WiosLiN,  ibid.  1605,  fol. 

Geo.  Anbpontmi  Compendiam  Fhilosophi»  sen  Organ!  Aristotelifl^ 
Gr.  et  Lai  ed.  Jo.  Weoblin,  ibid.  1600,  8to. 

Jao.  CABFXRTABn  Deflcriptio  Univeifl»  Artis  diaserendi  ez  Arist. 
Organo  coUecia  et  in  II [  libros  distincta.  Par.  1654, 4to. 

Oab.  Wsdiholiss,  De  Finibiu  atqtie  pretlo  Logic»  Aristotelis»  Boat 
1824.  '*  Sophist.  Elench.  84,  fin. 

.  ^  TBKNDunrBUBa,  Erttntemngen  za  den  Elementen  der  aristoteliachen 
Logik,  1842. 

Hbtdeb,  Kritische  Darstellung  nnd  Yeigleiohnng  der  aristotelischen 
and  Hegel'schen  Dialektik,  1845, 

Gb.  Paul.  Bobtehbbok,  Diss.  Aristotelic»  Philosophi»  diviflionem 
sob  ezamen  vocans»  AUd»  170j^,  4ta 

*  Dioa.  Laibt.  Y.,  28. 
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eitlier  perishable  ((/>$apra)  or  imperishable.  Sublunary 
things  are  yariable  and  perishable:  the  heavens  are  im- 
perishable, but  variable:  the  Deity  alone  is  imperishable 
and  invariable.  Consequently,  speculative  philosophy  be- 
comes, in  proportion  as  it  advances  in  abstraction,  either 
Physics  or  Mathematics,  or  what  came  to  be  afterwards 
called,  Metaphysics:  relatively  to  its  objects,  it  is  divided 
into  Physics,  Cosmology,  Psychology,  and  Theology.  Prac- 
tical Philosophy  comprehends  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Eco- 
nomy.* These  subdivisions  are  not  broadly  traced,  on 
defined  principles,  vet  it  is  to  Aristotle  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  hmt  oi  an  encyclopsedic  system  of  the  sciences ; 
for  having  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination  the  notions 
and  principles  of  his  pre&cessors;  for  having  himself 
laboured  to  establish  others  by  induction  and  reflection: 
and  we  are  caUed  upon  to  admire  the  multitude  of  hints,  in- 
quiries, and  observations,  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down 
Eis  works,  without  forming  integral  parts  of  his  system. 

§143. 

Jao.  CABPBNTABn  Besciiptlo  UniveiBce  Naturae  ez  Aristotele ;  pan 
1  et  II.  Par.  1562,  4 to. 

Pep.  Rami  Scholarum  Physicarum,  libri  VIII.    Par.  1565,  8vo. 

Sebastiani  Bassonis  PhiloBophi»  Naturalis  adversus  Aristotelem 
libri  XII,  Par.  1621,  8vo. 

Speculative  Fhilosophy,  1st.  Physics  or  Natural  JPhilch 
»ophy.  Nature  (<t>vais)  is  the  siwi  of  all  existing  things, 
whose  existence  can  be  known  only  by  means  of  perception 
and  experience  founded  thereon.  Ta  vorfra,  the  objects  of 
our  mental  conception,  do  not  exist  per  se.^  Nature  is  also 
the  internal  principle  of  change  in  objects,  and  this  con- 
stitutes a  distmction  between  her  works  and  those  of  art. 
The  knowledge  of  nature  is  properly  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  bodies,  so  far  as  they  are  in  movement.  In  this 
science  are  comprised  the  following  subjects  of  discussion : 
Nature,  Cause,  Accident,  End,  Change  (and  its  subdivi- 
sions), Infinitude,  Space,  and  Time :  and  moreover  a  general 
theory  of  movement.    Nature,  as  a  principle  of  change, 

>  Hetaph.  I,  2 ;  VI,  1 ;  XI,  3;  Ethie.  X,  0;  CEcon.  1, 1. 
2Metaph.III,2— 4,  V,ß. 
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does  nothing  without  an  end  or  object ;  which  end  is  the 
Form}  When  we  speak  of  chance  (to  avrofnarov),  we 
always  in  fact  mean  real  canses,  unknown  to  ourselves. 
All  change  necessarily  presupposes  a  substratum  (vKOKei" 
fievoVf  vXi;),  and  a  form  (eldoi)^  A  change  (jclvritn^,  ^to- 
ßo\n)y  is  the  realization  of  that  which  is  possible  ivreXex^^a)* 
so  far  as  it   is  possible,  7  rov  hvvafiet  ovto^  ivTeKe-xjUa   y 

ToiovTov.'  As  soon  as  the  Possible  {Bwafiei  ov)  assumes  a 
certain  form  and  is  developed  after  a  particular  maimer, 
every  other  condition  and  state  is  excluded  {trripffm). 
Matter,  Form,  and  Privation,  are  therefore  the  three  prin- 
ciples, or  elements  of  existence  and  of  change.  Change  is 
possible  in  respect  of  Substance,  Quantity,  Quality,  and 
Place.  This  last  condition,  and  generally  that  of  space  and 
time,  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  others.^  Space  (toVov) 
is  the  first  immoveable  limit  of  that  which  surrounds  us : 
(to  tov  w€pi€X0VT09  TTepai  iuuvni'Tov  7rpujrov)'y^  there  is  no  va^ 
cuum  («c€voV).  Time  is  the  measure  or  numeration  (apt0fio9) 
of  movement,  with  reference  to  priority  and  posteriority 
{apiOfio^  Kivqffeivi  Kara  to  TTpwrov  koi  varepov),^  Infinitude 
is  that  which  continually  suggests  the  idea  of  still  greater 
extent,  in  addition  to  that  tdready  ascertained.  In  reality 
there  is  no  being  which  can  be  c^ed  Infinite ;  only  in  our 
conception.  Time  is  infinite,  Bodj  and  Space  are  finite, 
although  susceptible  of  infinite  division.^  Motion,  in  gene« 
ral,  like  time,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  first  cause  of  movement, 
itself  unmoved  (to  vp&rov  kivovv  aKivrfrov),  This  source  of 
movement  must  be  eternal  and  invariable;  its  essence  is 
eternal  and  pure,  activity  and  life;  such  a  cause  is  the 
Divinity.  The  first  thing  put  in  motion  from  eternity  was 
the  Heavens.* 

»  Phyg.  II,  4—6,  8,  aqq. 

>  Cf.  SmDAB,  Bub  häc  v.  Cf.  also  Fathbr  Akcilloit,  Crit]cal  and 
Philosophical  Besearches  respecting  the  £ntelechia  of  Aristotle,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Boyal  Acad,  of  Prussia  (Class  of  Phil.),  for  the  years 
1804-11,  BerL  1816,  p.  1,  sqq.  (Fr.). 

«  Phys.  Ill,  1 ;  VIII,  1.  *  Ibid.  Ill,  1 ;  VII,  7;  VIII,  7. 

»  Ibid.  IV,  4,  sqq.  •  Ibid.  IV,  11. 

7  Phys.  Ill,  1—7;  VI,  1-9. 

•  Ibid.  VIII,  6,  sqq. ;  De  Coelo,  II,  3,  sqq. 
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144.  Cosmoloffy.  The  world  (xoafwiy  ovpavo9)  is  the  Bum- 
total  of  all  things  subject  to  change.  Beyond  its  limits  is 
neither  change,  nor  time,  nor  space.  Itseu  is  eternal  and 
immoveable.*  The  Eirst  Being,  who  is  the  author  of  all 
movement,  is  not  himself  a  part  of  the  world.  The  latter 
is  a  whole,  bounded  by  the  heavens,  without  beginning  or 
end,  and  of  a  spherical  form.  The  earth  is  the  central  point, 
the  heavens  the  circumference.  Hence  arise  three  simple 
movements :  towards  the  centre  (the  gravitation  of  bodies 
towards  the  earth);  firom  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
(light  bodies,  for  instance,  fire) ;  and  finally  about  that 
centre  (the  circumambient  bodies,  the  heavens,  etc.).  The 
circular  motion  is  the  most  perfect,  and  the  upper  region 
of  the  heavens  in  which  it  prevails  is  perfect  and  divine, 
indestructible,  not  subject  to  suffering  or  change;  and 
consequently  of  a  nobler  nature  than  sublunary  parts.  The 
elementary  matter  of  the  constellations  is  the  principle  of 
all  Hfe,  action,  and  thought  in  the  inferior  region ;  and  all 
things  here  are  subject  to  its  influence  and  direction.  The 
constellations  are  animated  beings  (/yu^vxa) ;  their  prin- 
ciple of  motion  is  within  themselves,  although  they  revolve 
in  the  circle  to  which  they  are  attached.  '  la  general,  this 
part  of  Aristotle's  system  is  obscure  and  inconsistent,  and 
appears  to  waver  between  two  opposite  doctrines.* 

145.  Pavchology  is  indebted  to  Aristotle  for  its  first  though 
still  imperfect  ehboration  upon  the  principle  of  experience, 
with  which,  however,  he  coupled  speculative  views.  The 
soul  is  the  efficient  principle  of  life  (taken  in  its  broadest 
acceptation)  the  primitive  form  of  every  physical  body 
capable  of  Hfe,  i.e.  of  one  organically  framed.  (V^x^  «*<^'»' 
ivTeXexeia  ^  irptorrf  trwfia'T09  ^ffiKOv  ^lofjv  ^x**"''*'*  ^vwt^«)' 
The  soul  is  distinct  firom  the  body :  but  considered  as  its 
form  (€iBo9  or  ivreXexeta),  it  is   inseparable   therefrom.* 

»  De  Coelo,  1, 12. 

a  De  Coelo,  I,  6—12 ;  II,  1,  2,  8, 4 ;  De  Gener.  et  Corrupt.  11, 10 ; 
De  Gener.  Animal.  II,  3;  III,  11;  Meteorol.  I,  1;  Metaph.  XII,  8; 
Phys.  VIII,  2,  8,  5. 

3  De  An.  II,  1.  *  Ibid.  1. 1—4. 

To  this  gabject  belong  the  Commentaries  on  the  works  of  Ariätotle 
which  treat  of  the  seal,  etc 
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The  faculties  (ßwa/ieit)  of  tlie  soul  are :  Production,  and 
Nutrition,*  Sensation,*  Thought  (to  Biai^offTiKov),  and  "WiU 
or  Impulse.  Notwithstanding,  Anstotle  maintains  the  unity 
of  these  faculties  in  one  soul,  and  rejects  the  notion  of  a 
plurality  of  souls.  His  remarks  are  particularly  interesting 
on  the  manifestations  of  the  cognitive  powers,'  i.  e.  on  the 
senses;  on  Common  Sense,  (Koivrf  aiffOtftni);  the  first  attempt 
towards  a  clearer  indication  of  Consciousness,*  on  Imagi- 
nation, Beminiscence,  and  Memory.*  The  act  of  Intuition 
and  Perception  is  a  reception  of  the  forms  of  ohjects ;  and 
Thought  is  a  reception  of  the  forms  pre-supposed  by  feeHng 
and  imagination^'  Hence  a  passive  («ro^i/TtKo«,  intellectus 
patiens;,  and  an  active  Understanding  (7roirf7iK09  pov9,  intel*- 
tectus  agens).  The  first  implies  receptivity  for  those  forms, 
therefore  it  has  the  closest  rehttion  with  the  faculty  of 
feeling,  and  hence,  with  the  body;  to  the  hitter,  which 
elaborates  those  forms  into  judging  (ywoKaf^ßaveiv)  and 
inferring  (\07i^€(r6lai),  and  which  moreover  itself  thinks, 
appertams  indestructibility  (Immortality  without  Conscious- 
ness or  Memory.'  Thcnight  itself  is  a  power  separate  fix>m 
the  body,  coming  from  without  into  man,*  similar  to  the 
element  of  the  Eftars.*  Further,  the  understanding  is  theo- 
retical or  practical ;  it  is  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes 
ends  and  aims.  The  Will  (o/>€f  i9,)  is  an  impulse  directed 
towards  matters  of  practice,  that  is  to  say,  toward  Gk>od ; 
which  is  real  or  apparent,  according  as  it  procures  a 
durable  or  a  transient  enjoyment:^  ope^i9  is  subdivided 
into  ßov\ff<ri9  and  iwiOvfua;  the  Will,  properly  so  called, 
and  besvre.  Pleasure  is  the  result  of  toe  perfect  exertion 
of  a  power, — an  exertion  by  which  the  power  again  is 
perfected«    The  noblest  pleasures  spring  from  Season.^ 

*  De  An.  II,  2,  4;  De  Gener.  Anim.  11,  8. 

3  Ibid.  II,  6,6,12;  111,12. 

t  De  An.  II,  6;  III,  12,  sqq. ;  De  Sensa  et  Senalbili. 

4  Ibid.  Ill,  1,  aqq. 

0  Ibid.  Ill,  3,  et  De  Memoria.  «  Ibid.  III.  4. 

.    f  De  An.  II,  1—6 ;  III,  2,  sqq.,  5. 
8  De  Qen.  Animal.  II,  8. 

•  Cic.  Aoad.  Qua»t.  1,  7. 

to  De  An.  III,  9— Hj  Eth.  III,  VL 
n  Eihic.  X,  4,  5,  8. 
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§  146. 

f  J.  G*.  BuHiiS,  On  the  Anthenticity  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle, 
in  tfao  Biblioth.  of  Ancient  Arts  and  Literature^  fasc.  lY.  See  also  his 
Compend.  of  the  Hist,  of  Pha  II,  §  331,  sqq. 

t  FvLLKBOBK^  On  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle :  in  his  CoUectmea, 
iascic.  T. 

Pktbi  VjkMt  Scholamm  Metaphysicamm,  lib.  XIY,  Par,  1566,  Sto. 

Frimary  philosopbyy  treating  of  the  nature  of  Being*  in 
the  abstract,  was  an  attempt  of  Aristotle's,  the  first  which 
had  been  made  in  the  science  since  denominated  Meta- 
physics.^ It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  attempt 
should  be  as  yet  an  imperfect  one.  It  contains  an  analytic»! 
statement  of  the  fundamental  predicates  of  the  thing 
(to  Kvpito9  ov,  TO  OI/TIÜ9  Ol')  or  what  ho  denominated  the 
Categories  (ten  in  number)  ,•  a  title  under  which  he  com- 
prised and  elucidated,  without  much  systematic  order,  the 
radical  as  well  as  derived  notions  of  the  Understanding  and 
of  the  Senses,' as  he  found  them  by  abstraction,  from  the 
objects  of  experience.  The  Ten  Categories  (pnedtcamerUa) 
of  Aristotle  are — rj  ovaia,  ro  voaov,  ro  troTov,  wpot  ti,  wov, 
voTc,  K€i<rOai,  €xeiy,  Toieiv,  Toex^^^»  From  these  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  Catagorems  (j^radieabilia,  quinque  voces) — 
op69,  rfdvoif  €i^09,  hiaxfiopay  thiou  and  avßißeßrjKos,  which  are 
related  to  the  former.  (Top.  i,  6.)  With  this  arrangement 
he  connected  the  question  of  the  First  Being,  and  l£s  pro« 

*  The  English  work  Being  imperiSectly  expresses  the  German  daa 
8eyn,  and  the  Greek  r6  bv.  The  idea  intended  to  he  expressed  is  esse 
in  the  ahstract. — Ed. 

*  SoHWEOLEB,  Die  Metaphysik  des  Aristoteles.  Gmndtext,  XJeher- 
setznng  und  Commentar,  nehst  erl&atemden  Ammerkongen,  8  B&nde, 
1846. 

BiEBB,  Die  Philosophie  des  Aristoteles,  1  Bd.  Logik  nnd  Meta- 
physik, 1885. 

*  See  Habbts's  Philos.  Arrangements,  Üdin.  and  Lond,  1775,  Syo. 

Gf.  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  with  illustrations,  offered  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  new  theory  of  Thought,  by  Sal.  MAmoir,  BerL  1794,  Svo. 
On  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise  on  the  Categories;  Kbüo,  Obser- 
vationes  Grit,  et  Exeget  in  Aristotelis  libnun  de  Gategoriis,  part  I, 
Lips,  1809,  4to. 

s  Metaph.  Y,  7.    CI  Gategor.  H,  ed.  Buhli. 
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perties  (theology).*  Grod,  tlie  absolute  cause  of  regular 
movement,*  is  the  perfect  Intelligence  (vovs),  to  whom 
appertains,  of  hi»  nature,  pure  and  independent  Energy, 
and  the  most  complete  Felicity ;'  He  is  immutable,  and  the 
end  of  all  Nature.* 

147.  Practical  Philosophy,  by  the  profound  analysis  of 
Aristotle,  became  a  mom  theory  of  happiness,  connected 
with  the  Empirical  point  of  view.  The  enquiry  starts  from 
the  conception  of  a  sovereign  good  and  final  end.  Tho 
final  End  (-reXo?),  is  happiness  (evhaifiopia,  einrpa^ia),  which 
is  the  resiilt  of  the  energies  of  the  soul,  iv  ßiu^  TcX^iiiy,  in 
a  perfect  Hfe  ;*  to  it  appertains  true  dignity  as  being  the 
highest  thing.  This  perfect  exercise  of  reason  is  virtue; 
and  virtue  is  the  peifection  of  speculative  and  practical 
reason:  hence  the  subdivision  of  Intellectual  virtue  (dm- 
vofiriKTj  aper^),  and  moral  (rjOncfi)}  The  first  belongs  in 
its  entire  plenitude  to  Gk>d  alone,  and  confers  the  highest 
felicity  or  absolute  beatitude;  the  second,  which  he  also 
styles  the  human,  is  the  constant  perfecting;  of  the  reason- 
able WÜ1  (6f£9,  habitus),  the  effect  of  a  deliberate  resolve, 
and  consequently  of  liberty  (irpaatperiic^)*  of  which  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  display  its  psychological  character,  and  of 
which  the  subjective  form  consists  in  always  taking  the 
mean  between  two  extremes,  (to  fUtrov,  fieaorvf^),''    Ethical 

>  Besides  the  old  ti^eatises  on  the  Theology  of  Aristotle,  by  J.  Paus- 
TIÜS,  Hieb.  CAPBJEDomrs,  Fobtuniüs  Liobtüs,  and  the  treatises  of 
Valesianüb  Magnus  and  Zaohab,  Gbapius  on  the  Atheism  of  Aris- 
totle, consult : 

JoH.  G.  Walch,  Ezercitatio  Histor.  Philosophica  de  Atheismo 
Aristotelis.  Parerga  Academics.,  Lips,  1721,  Syo. 

JoH.  Ssv.  Yateb,  TheologisB  Aristotelicae  Tindiciae,  Lips.  1795,  8vo. 

t  FuLLEBOBN,  In  hls  Collections^  iasc.  Ill,  on  the  Nat.  Theol«  of 
Aristotle. 

3  Cf.  §  143—144.  »  Pol.  Til,  1. 

*  Metaph.  I,  1 ;  XII,  7,  sqq. ;  De  CobIo,  II,  8,  sqq. ;  Be  Gener.  et 
Corrupt.  I,  6. 

*  Eth.  Nie.  1, 1—7;  X,  5,  6.  «  Idem,  1, 18;  II,  1. 

*  Aristotle  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  analyse  irpoaiptaiQ, 
or  deliberate  free-choice. 

Sfbengel,  Ueber  die  nnter  dem  Namen  des  Aristoteles  erhaltenen 
ethischen  Schriften.  Abhandlungen  der  MUnchener  Akademie,  III,  2, 
(1841).  7  Eth.  Nie.  II,  6. 
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viitue  presents  itself  under  six  principal  characters,  having 
reference  to  the  different  objects  of  desire  and  avoid- 
ance (the  cardinal  virtues),  namely,  courage  (avSpta),  tem- 
perance (<riv<f>poavvfi\  generosity  (iKevOepiorri^)  delicacy 
(jterf aXo7rp€weuL)f  magnanimity  and  a  proper  love  of  glory* 
(jierfa\oifrvx^)t  genueness  and  moderation.  To  these  are 
added  the  aooessorv  virtues :  such  as  politeness  of  manners 
(evrpawXia),  amiability,  the  ü/ßvltv  of  loving  and  being 
beloved  (0ftX«a),  and  lastly  justice  (hUawavvri)^  which  com- 
prises and  completes  all  the  others,  and  on  that  account  is 
called  perfect  virtue  (TcWa).  Under  the  head  of  Justice 
Aristotle  comprehendii  Eight  also.  Justice  he  regards  as 
the  special  virtue  (applied  to  the  notion  of  equality,  to  i^ov)  of 
awing  every  man  hü  due;  and  its  operation  may  be  explained, 
oy  applying  to  it  the  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  pro- 
portions conformably  to  the  two  species,  the  Distributive 
and  Corrective,  into  which  he  subdivided  the  virtue.  To 
these  must  be  added  Equi^,  which  has  for  its  end  the 
rectification  of  the  defects  of  law.'  Under  the  head  of  Eight 
(hiKaiov),  he  distinguishes  that  appertaining  to  a  family 
(oiKovofUKov),  fipom  that  of  a  city  (iroXiriKop) ;  dividing  the 
latter  into  the  natural  (^<rticoV),  and  the  positive  (vof^iKop), 

Aristotelifl  Ethicomm  Kicamacheonun  adnmbratio  accommodate  ad 
noBtrae  Philoeophi»  rationem  ficta,  Disp.  Jo.  Fb.  Gottl.  Delbrück, 
Hal.  1790,  8vo. 

+  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  translated  and  illustrated  by  Chb.  Gabvi^ 
Bred,  1798—1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  comprising  his  Practical  Philosophy, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  illustrated  by  Introductions  and  Notes,  the 
Critical  History  of  his  Life,  and  a  new  Analysis  of  this  Speculative 
Works,  by  J.  Gilubs,  Lond,  1797,  2  vols.  4to. 

tK.Ii.  MioHELBT,  On  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  Berl  1827,  8vo. 

148.  A  perfect  unity  of  plan  prevails  throughout  his 
Ethics,  his  Politics,  and  his  (Economics.  Both  the  latter 
have  for  their  end  to  show  how  the  object  of  man's  existence 

HiOHKLR,  Die  Ethik  des  Aristoteles  in  ihrem  Yerh&ltnisB  zum 
System  der  Moral,  1827. 

1  Eth.  Nie.  V,  I,  6,  sqq. 

<  C,  A.  Bbostb-Hublshoft,  De  Aristotelis  Justitia  Universali  et 
Particulari,  deque  nexu  quo  Ethica  et  Jurisprndenti»  junctn  sunt, 
Bonncß,  1816,  8vo. 
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defined  in  the  Ethics,  viz.  Virtue  combined!  with  Buappiness, 
may  be  attained  in  the  civil  and  domestic  relations,  tnrough 
a  good  constitution  of  the  state  and  household.*  The  state 
(woXw),  is  a  complete  association  of  a  certain  number  of 
smaller  societies  sufficient  to  satisfy  in  common  all  the 
wants  of  life.'  Mental  power  alone  should  preponderate. 
The  science  of  Politics  is  the  investigation  of  means  tend- 
ing to  the  final  end  proposed  by  the  State:  its  principle 
is  expediency,  and  its  perfection  the  suitableness  of  means 
to  the  end.  By  this  principle  Aristotle  would  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  slaveij.*  All  education  he  refers  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  political  society.  , 

149.  Aristotle  also  rendered  great  services  to  philosophy 
by  his  investigations  with  regard  to  the  elements  of  Lan- 
guage; particularly  in  his  treatise  w^pl  epfirivelafi  and  by 
ja3ring  tne  first  foundations  of  a  theory  of  the  fine  arts  ;* 
the  principle  of  which,  agreeably  to  his  system,  he  deduced 
from  the  imitation  of  Nature.' 

150.  The  first  successors  of  Aristotle  were,  for  the  most 
part,  skilful  commentators  on  his  doctrines,  who  endea- 
voured, in  publications  under  similar  titles,  to  re-state  more 
clearly  what  he  had  first  advanced :  the  effect  of  which  was 
that  his  Bvstem  gradually  withdrew  farther  and  farther  from 
that  of  rlato,  and  proportionably  approached  the  limits  of 
Materialism.  The  most  distinguished  of  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers were  Theophrastus  of  Eressus  ;•  whom  Aristotle  him- 
self had  characterised  as  the  most  learned  and  the  ablest  of 
his  auditors,  and  the  most  proper  to  be  his  successor  and 

1  Ethic.  YIII,  9 ;  X.  9.->See  the  tnuislations  of  the  Politics  and 
(Economics,  by  Schlosses,  Lübeck  and  Leipa,  1798,  2  yoIb.  and  that 
of  the  Politics  by  Qabve,  with  Remarks  and  Dissertations  by  Fullb- 
BOBN,  Breal.  1799, 1802,  2  yoIb.  Sto.  Also :  Aristotelis  Beram  Public, 
reliq.  coll.  illustr.  etc.  C.  Fa.  Nbcmanv«  Heidelb,  et  8pir^  1827,  8vo. 

«  PoL  1, 2. 

'  W.  T.  Ksoa,  De  Aristotele  Servitutis  Defensore,  Lips.  1818,  4to. 

C.  G.  QoTTLivo,  Commentatio  de  2^otione  Senritutis  apnd  Aristo- 
telem,  Jen,  1821,  4to. 

To  this  head  belong  the  Bhetorio  and  PoeUcs  of  Aristotle, 
t  BiEBB,  Die  naiosophie  des  Aristoteles,  II  Bd.    Die  beso&dem 
Wissenschaften,  1842. 

•  Formerly  called  Tyrtamos. 
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heir:*  UudemuB  of  Bliodes,  who,  as  well  as  TheopluastuSy 
republished  with  yeiy  few  alterations  Aristotle's  doctrines 
in  Physics,  Logic,  ana  Ethics :  Dicaarchus  of  Messana,*  and 
Jristaxenus  of  Tarentum,  the  musician ;  both  materialists  in 
their  opinions  on  psychology :  the  first  considering  the  soul 
to  be  a  vital  energy,  inherent  in  the  body  :•  the  latter  believ« 
ing  it  to  be  a  symphony  or  harmony  resulting  from  the 
body,  analogous  to  those  elicited  from  the  chords  of  an  in« 
stnunent.^  Meraclides  FonHcus  has  been  already  mentioned 
(§  138).  Subsequently,  we  have  occasion  to  remark,  among 
the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  the  follower  and  successor  of 
Theopfarastus,^  S^ato  of  Lampsacus;  who  died  about  270 
B.C.,  and  published,  with  more  of  ori^;inal  character  about  it,  a 
dynamical  system  of  Physics,*  in  which  he  referred  the  exist« 
ence  of  all  things  to  the  productive  energy  of  nature,  acting 
unconsciouBly ;  which  caused  him  to  be  considered  by  many  an 
atheist.'  We  have  fewer  details  with  regard  to  Demetriu9 
PhalereuSy*  a  follower  of  Theophrastus :  as  an  orator  and 
statesmen  he  was  sufficiently  mstinguished.  As  for  those 
who  came  after,  I^co  or  Olyco,  of  Troas,  the  successor  of 
Strato'  (about  270  cht  268  B.C.),  Simmymm  of  Ehodes,  his 

^  Dioo.  Laxbt.  Y.  86,  sqq.    A.  Gill.  Noct.  Att.  XIII,  5. 

Of  his  numerous  works,  the  only  one  which  has  come  down  to  ns, 
besides  his  treatises  on  Natural  History,  is  his  book  of  Characters 
(li^ccot  xapaicr^pec)»  and  some  Augments.  Opera  Or.  et  Lat.  ed.  Dan. 
Hdnsius,  Lugd,  Bat,  1613,  2  vols.  foL  See  also  the  work  of  Huj^ 
mentioned  in  fche  following  section. 

'  Flourished  about  320  B.C. 

'  Kio.  DoDWELL,  De  Dicsearcho  ^usque  Fragments.  Of.  Bbxdow. 
Spp.  PariSy  p.  4,  et  alibi;  et  Batlb,  Diet. 

*  0.  L.  Mahnx,  Diatr.  de  Aristoxeno  Philos.  Peripatetico,  Amtid. 
1793,  8vo.  *  Cio.  Tusc.  Quaeat.  1. 10,  31. 

*  Hence  he  was  sumamed  Physicua. 

7  Dioo.  Lasbt.  y,  58.  Cio.  Acad.  QnsBst.  lY^  88 ;  De  Kai  Deor.  I, 
18.  SiXT.  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  32, 136,  sqq. ;  Ady.  Math.  YII,  850; 
X,  155, 177,  228.  Sdcflio.  In  Phys.  p.  168  et  225.  Laotamt.  De  Ira 
Dei,  10.  Plutabch.  Adv.  Coloten.  p.  168;  De  Phic.  IV,  5;  De  Solert 
Anim.  p.  141.    SiOB.  Eel.  p.  298—848. 

Phil.  Fbib.  Sohlosseb»  De  Stmtone  Lampsaceno  et  Atheismo  yulgo 
ei  tribato,  Vüeb,  1728,  4to. 

Ebdokkb,  Diss,  de  Atheismo  Stiatonis;  Amoenitates  Literariss  of 
ScHiLLHOBir,  torn.  XIII.  B  Flourished  820  B.C. 

*  Dioo.  Laxbt.  Y,  65,  sqq. 
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contemporary,*  Aristo  of  Ceos,  tlie  successor  of  Lyco,* 
Critolaus  of  Phaselis,  who  went  to  Eome  as  ambassador  at 
the  same  time  time  with  Cameades, '  and  his  pupü  and  suc- 
cessor Biodorus  of  Tyre — ^all  we  know  of  these  Aristotelians 
is  that  they  devoted  their  especial  attention  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  supreme  good.*  After  them,  we  are  ignorant 
even  of  the  names  of  the  masters  of  the  Peripatetic  school, 
till  the  time  of  Andronicus  (see  §  183). 

The  system  of  Aristotle  for  a  long  time  maintained  its 
ground  as  distinct  from  that  of  Plato:  subsequently,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  associate  them,  as  identical;  or  by 
^ving  the  superiority  to  one  or  other.  In  the  Middle  ag^es 
that  of  Aristotle,  degraded  to  a  system  of  formularies, 
became  universally  prevalent,  till  in  the  end  it  yielded  to 
Flatonism :  not,  however,  without  continuing  to  retain  great 
influence,  from  the  geneial  adoption  of  its  I^gic* 

in.  Epictmu. 

Anthorities:  Epicnri  Physica  et  Meteorologica  dnabns  Spistolls 
(sjasdexn  comprehensa,  ed  J.  G.  ScTHmsmsB,  Lips,  1813,  8vo. 

Epicuri  Fragmenta  Ubrorum  II  et  XI,  De  Katoift,  etc.,  illastnta  a 
Bosinio,  ed.  Osslliüs,  Lips,  1818,  8vo. 

DiOGENis  Laerth  De  Yitis,  Dogmatibns  et  Apophthegmatibns 
claronim  Philosophonun  Ub.  X,  Or.  et  Lat  separatim  editus,  atque 
Adnotationibas  iHastratus  a  Cab.  Kubnbkboeb,  Norimh.  1791,  Svo. 

Cf.  also  the  Didactic  Poem  of  LuoBsnus  De  Berum  Nataii :  aad 
likewise  Cioebo,  Seneoa,  Plutabch. 

Pbtbi  Gassendi  Animadversiones  in  Diogenem  Laert.  de  Tit^  et 
Philosophic  Epicuri,  Lugd,  Bat,  1646,  fol. 

Ejusdem  De  Yitii,  Moribus  et  Doctrin&  Epicuri,  libb.  YIII,  Lugd, 
1647,  4to.    ffagas  Camit  1656,  4to. 

t  Sam.  de  Sobbiebe,  Letters  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Reputation 
of  Epicurus,  with  Remarks  on  his  Errors  (among  his  Letters  and  Dis- 
courses), Paris,  1660,  4to. 

t  J.  Rondel,  Life  of  Epieums^  Par,  1679,  8yo.  translated  into  Lai. 
AmsL  1693, 12mo. 

^  DiOG.  Laebt.  IY,  41,  sqq.  68. 

«  Idem,  Y,  70—74.  »  165  B.C. 

*  Cio.  Acad.  QusBst.  I Y,  42 ;  De  Fin.  II,  8 ;  Y,  6. 

^  J,  Launot,  De  Yaräk  Philosophin  AristotelicaB  Fortunft,  ParU, 
1653,  third  edition,  Hedges  ComiL  1662,  8Ta  Recadi  cnntTit  Joh. 
Hebm.  ab  Elswich,  Viieb.  1720,  Syo. 

G.  Paul  Roetenbbck,  Oratio  de  Philoaophias  Aristotelicn  per  sin- 
galas  letates  Fortun&  Yarift^  AUd,  1668,  4to. 
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t  Eassy  toiratdB  ftn  Apology  for  fipicnras^  by  an  Opponent  of 
Battettx  (J.  G.  Bbembb),  Berl  1776,  8to. 

Fb.  Ant.  Zihmsbuann  (Reap.  Zbhneb),  Vita  et  Doctrina  Epicuri 
Dissertatione  Inangur.  examinata,  UeideU),  1785,  4to. 

t  K  li.  Wabnjbkbos,  Apology  for^  and  Life  of^  Epicurus,  Oreifsw. 
1795,  8vo. 

Nio.  Hn.T.,  De  PhiloBopIu&  Epicure^,  Democriteft,  et  Theophra8te&, 
GeMfo.  1669,  8vo. 

Pktki  Gassendi  Syntagma  Philoaophias  Epicuri^  Ha^,  Com,  1665  et 
1659,  4to.  and  in  bis  Opp. 

151.  U^ricwrus^  of  the  demos  of  GargettoB  near  Athens, 
was  bom  of  poor  parents.  His  father,  who  had  settled  at 
Samoa,  gained  his  livelihood  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  his 
mother  bj  divining.  The  constitution  of  Epictmis  was 
feeble,  and  his  education  imperfect,  but  his  talents  were 
superior.  A  verse  of  Mesiod,  and  the  works  of  Demos- 
thenes, awakened  in  him,  while  yet  youi^,  a  spirit  of 
inquiry.  Soon  after,  he  attended  at  Athens,  but  in  a  desul- 
to^  manner,  the  lessons  of  Xenocrates  the  Academician, 
Theophrastus,  and  others«  In  his  thirty-second  year  he 
opened  a  school  at  Lampsacns,  which,  five  years  after,  he 
removed  to  Athens,*  where  he  taught,  in  his  garden,  a 
system  of  phüosophy  which  readily  recommended  itself  by 
the  indulgence  it  held  oat  to  sensual  habits,  combined  with 
a  taste  for  the  refinements  of  social  life,  an  abhorrence  of 
superstition,  and  a  tone  of  elegance  and  urbanity  which 
blended  with  all  his  doctrines.  Be  may  be  justly  reproached 
with  depreciating  the  works  of  other  philosophers.'  Of  his 
numerous  writings  we  possess  only  a  few  migments  cited 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  the  fragments  of  a  book  ctc/m 
iv9&^^  which  by  a  fortunate  chance  was  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

152.  According  to  him,  philosophy  directs  us  to  happiness 
by  the  means  of  reason.*.  Consequently,  Ethics  form  a 
principal  part  of  his  system,  and  Physics,  etc.  are  only 
accessories.  He  assigns  the  same  inferior  place  to  what  he 
terms  Ganonics^  the  Dialectics  of  his  system.'  There  is 
httle  originality  in  this  theory  of  happiness ;  and  the  form 
abne  in  which  it  is  put  belongs  to  ±^icurus.    The  theory 

1  Bom  887,  died  270.  >  Dioa.  Labbt.  X,  15. 

>  Ibid.  X,  17.  «  Ssxtus  Emp.  Adv.  Hathem.  XI,  169. 

'  SsNBC.  £p.  89.    Bioa  Laxbt.  X,  24-81. 
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is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  one  of  Eudsmonicnn,  inter- 
woven with  moral  Ideas,  built  upon  na  Atomic  system 
by  way  of  Physics ;  with  a  theology  suitable  to  sucli  a 
whole. 

153.  Epicurus  borrowed  from  Democritus  his  theory  of 
representations  derived  from  certain  subtile  emanations  of 
objects  (avoppotai,  awoataaet^) ,  which  he  supposes  to  detach 
themselves  therefrom,  and  so  disperse  themselves  through 
the  air  (§  105).  The  contact  of  these  images  with  the 
orgims  of  sense  gives  birth  to  perceptions  sensational  and 
intuitional,  which  correspond  perfectly  to  the  objects  them* 
selves,  as  well  as  the  representations  of  imagination,  which 
are  distinguished  from  perceptions  by  a  greater  subtlety, 
by  fortuitous  combinations,  and  a  slighter  connexion  with 
external  objects.  The  knowledge  of  the  object  is  compre- 
hended in  the  immediate  act  of  sensuous  cosnition  (iwat^r^ 
0ffai9).  It  is  from  the  same  act  that  we  derive  all  our 
representations,  even  those  which  are  universal,  and  of 
which  there  existed  previously  what  he  termed  vy)o\i;^6C9  ;^ 
the  understanding  contributing  however  to  their  formation.* 
Every  representation  of  the  senses  and  imagination  is  true, 
because  necessarily  responding  to  the  images  impressed 
upon  them ;  and  the  results  are  neither  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  nor  refrited  (ivapyrj9,  0X0709).  Our  opinions 
(po^ai),  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  true  or  false,  according 
as  they  respond  or  not  to  our  sensational  perceptions: 
wherefore  these  are  always  to  be  referred  to  as  their 
criteria.  Our  sensations  {fraßrj)  are  our  criteria  with  respect 
to  what  we  ought  to  desire  or  to  avoid  {aJipeci^  and  0t^). 
There  is  no  law  of  necessity  for  thought ;  or  a  Fatalism 
would  be  the  consequence.  Such  are  the  principles  of  his 
Canonics.* 

■  JoH.  MiOH.  Kebn,  Diss.  Epicnri  Prolepses,  sea  Anticipationes« 
Sensibas  demnm  administris  haustse,  non  vero  menti  innatad,  in  locum 
Cio.  de  Nat  Deor.  1, 16,  OdU,  1766,  4to. 

Tagonis  Boobda,  Disp.  de  Anticipatione,  cnm  omni  tum  inprimis 
Dei,  atque  Epicureorum  et  Stoicoram  de  Anticipationibua  Doctrina» 
Lugd.  Bat.  1823-4. 

*  Dioo.  Laekf.  X,  81,  sqq.  46,  sqq.  52.  Luobbt.  IY,  particularly 
V.  471—476.  726—753.    Cio.  Divin.  II,  67. 

s  Dioo.  Labbt.  X,  82.  Sxzt.  Adr.  Math.  VII,  208,  sqq.  Cia 
Acad.  QuflBBt.  IV,  25.  32;  Nat.  Deor.  1, 25;  De  Fato,  9, 10, 
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§154. 

t  The  Morals  of  Epicunis,  with  Hemarks,  by  M.  the  Baron  Des 
CouTURES,  Par.  1685.  +  With  additions  by  Bondel,  The  Hague, 
1686, 12mo. 

t  The  Morals  of  Epicnrns,  drawn  from  his  own  writings,  by  the 
Abbe  Batteüx,  Par,  1758,  8vo. 

Magni  OMEisn  Diss.  Epicurus  ab  Infam!  Dogmate,  quod  Summum 
Bonum  consistat  in  Obscoenä  Corporis  Yoluptate,  Defensus,  AUd, 
1679,  4to. 

t  Investigation  respecting  the  Partial  and  Exclusive  Opinions  of  the 
Stoic  School,  and  that  of  Epicurus,  with  respect  to  the  Theory  of 
Happiness  (by  E.  Plainxb)  ;  in  the  Nevs  Biblwth,  der  Schönen  Wis- 
scMchqfien,  %\X,  B. 

MoraU,  Pleasure  is  the  sovereign  good  of  man ;  for  all 
beings  from  their  birth  pursue  pleasure  and  avoid  pain. 
Pleasure  consists  in  the  activity  or  the  repose  of  the  soul^ 
in  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  sensations,  and  the  absence 
of  those  which  are  painful  {rj^ovri  iv  Kivr^aei^  and  rjBovrl 
Karaarjjfia'Tiicri).  Accordingly  Epicurus  considers  as  the  ena 
and  aim  of  man  this  well-Deing,  which  consists  in  being 
exempt  from  bodily  ills  and  mental  afflictions ;  and  he  places 
the  stimmtim  bonum  in  a  state  entirely  free  from  suffering 

(arapa^ia^   arovia,  wavro9  rod  o\*yovT09  vire^aipeffis),  the  re* 

suits  of  the  satisfaction  of  our  natural  and  necessary  wants, 
appetites,  and  desires.^  All  our  emotions  in  themselves 
are  equal  in  worth  and  dignity,  but  differ  greatly  in  in- 
tensity, duration,  and  their  consequences.  The  pleasures 
and  the  pains  of  the  mind  exceed  those  of  the  body.  To 
attain  happiness  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  choice 
(a*J>€<r49);  and  to  rule  our  desires  by  the  nelp  of  reason*  and 
free-will,  or  individual  energy  independent  of  nature,  which 
^icurus  explains  in  a  manner  not  the  most  philosophical.* 
Consequently  Prudence  ((ppovecii),  is  the  first  of  vurtues : 
next  to  that  Moderation  and  Justice.  Virtue  in  general 
has  no  value  or  worth  but  for  the  consequences  winch  at- 
tend her ;  namely,  that  she  is  inseparably  allied  to  enjoy- 
ment.*   Contracts  are  the  origin  of  Bight ;  their  end  is  the 

I  DiOG.  Laert.  X,  131. 186, 187. 189.    Cio.  Fin.  I,  9, 11. 

*  Reason  must  here  be  understood  in  its  popular  English  sense^  as 
denoting  the  intellectual  and  intuitional  faculties  generally.— En. 

*  Ibid.  X,  144.    Cic.  Nat  Deor.  I  25. 
s  Ibid.  X  129. 140. 142. 
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mutual  advantage  of  tlie  contracting  parties,  and  expediency 
the  principle  which  makes  their  performance  obligatorj.' 
Occasionally  Epicurus  took  higher  ground ;'  with  the  same 
inconsisteucj  which  compelled  his  adyersaries  to  praise  the 
life  he  led,  so  much  at  yanance  with  the  spirit  of  his  precepts.' 

ObgervcUion. — A  difference  is  to  be  observed  between  the  system  of 
happiness  adopted  by  the  Cyrenaics  and  that  of  Epicurus ;  who  appears 
to  have  made  his  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  he  became  gradually 
more  alive  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  former.  See  Dioa.  Laebt.  X,  6, 
181, 137.    Cio.  Tusc.  Quost  III,  18 ;  Fin.  1, 17. 

§  155. 

Oüup.  Chableton,  Physiologia  Epicareo-Gassendo-Charletoniana,  etc 
Lond.  1654,  fol. 

QcTTFBSD.  Ploücqubt,  Difls.  de  CosmogoniH  Epicuri,  Tub.  1755,  4to. 

t  RssTAUBAirr,  Agreement  between  the  Opinions  of  Aristotle  and 
Epicurus  on  Philosophy,  Lugd,  Bai,  1682. 12mo. 

Physics,  He  considered  the  science  of  Nature  as  sub- 
ordinate, in  some  sort,  to  that  of  Ethics;  and  that  its 
proper  end  was  to  liberate  mankind  from  all  superstitious 
terror  derived  from  their  conceptions  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena, the  gods,  death,  and  its  consequences ;  i.  e.  m)m 
vain  apprehensions  affecting  the  living.*  With  these  views, 
Epicurus  found  nothing  which  suited  him  better  than  the 
Atomic  theory,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  a  great  number 
of  hypotheses,  and  applied  to  explain  different  natural 
phenomena.  K  we  admit  the  objects  presented  to  our 
senses  to  be  compound  in  their  nature,  we  are  led  to  pre- 
sume the  existence  of  simple  uncompounded  bodies,  or 
Atoms.  Besides  weight,  form,  and  volume,  and  that  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  primitive  movement  common  to  all, 
viz.  a  perpendicular,  he  assigned  to  them  also  an  oblique 
motion,*  without  adcUng  any  proof.  The  various  mechanical 
movements  of  Atoms  in  vacuo  (to  Kevov)^  or  space  (toVos), 
have  produced  aggregates  or  bodies,  and  even  the  universe 
itself;  which  is  a  body,  and  which,  considered  as  a  whole, 
is  immutable  and  eternal,  though  variable  and  perishable 

»  Ibid.  X,  160, 151.  «  Ibid.  X,  185.    Cio.  Tusc.  Quaest  II,  7. 

'  Cio.  Tusc.  Quiest  III,  20.    Senio.  De  Yitlk  Beata,  13. 

*  Dioö.  Laebt.  X,  81,  sqq. ;  142,  sqq.  Luobet.  1, 147.  Plutabch, 
Non  posse  suaviter  yivi  secundum  Epicurum,  c.  8,  9. 

*  LucRET.  II,  217.    Cio.  Fin.  I,  6. 
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in  respect  of  the  parts  or  worlds  of  which  it  is  composed.* 
The  world  being  imperfect,  and  presenting  nothing  but 
Bcenes  of  misery,  destruction,  and  death,  (imperfections 
especiallj  observable  in  Man),  cannot  be  considered  the 
work  of  an  Intelligent  Cause.  Besides,  such  an  origin  is 
inconceivable,  and  irreconcileable  with  the  tranquil  and 
tappr  lot  of  the  GK)ds.'  All  the  appearances  of  final  causes 
which  are  observable  in  the  world  are  purely  fortuitous.' 
The  soul  is  of  a  corporeal  nature,  as  is  attested  by  its 
sympathy  with  the  body ;  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  nature 
more  refined,  involved  in  one  less  perfect.  Its  elements 
principles  are  heat,  the  »ther  spirit,  and  an  anonymous 
matter  on  which  depends  its  sensibility:  this  last  is  situated 
in  the  breast,  the  others  dispersed  over  the  body.*  The  soul 
and  the  body  are  united  in  the  most  intimate  manner :  the 
latter  is  bom  with  the  body,  and  perishes  with  it,  by  the 
dissolution  of  its  component  Atoms.*  To  suppose  the  soul 
immortal  is  to  contradict  all  our  notions  of  tne  character- 
istics of  an  immutable  and  eternal  being.*  By  thtse  and 
other  similar  arguments  Epicurus  would  disprove  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  which  Plato  had  maintained.  Death 
he  affirmed  to  be  no  evil.' 

§  156. 

Jo.  Faüsti  Diss,  de  Deo  Epicuri,  Argent,  1685,  4to. 

J.  CoNB.  ScHWABz,  Jadiciiim  de  Recondite  Theologift  EpicurL  Com- 
ment, I,  II,  Cob.  1718,  4to. 

Jo.  Henb.  Kbonmatbb,  Diss,  (prses.  Qottl.  Stollb)  de  Epicure, 
Cieationiß  et  Providentiee  Divines  assertore,  Jen.  1713,  4to. 

JoH.  Achat.  Fel.  BuiiiKS,  Diss,  qua  sistitur  EpicuroB  athens  contra 
Gaasendnm,  KondeUum,  et  Baelium,  Jen.  1741,  4to. 

t  Ohfh.  Meinebs,  Dissertation  on  the  Character  of  Epicurus,  and 
the  Contradictions  in  his  Theory  of  the  Divine  Nature :  Vermischte 
Schriften,  II,  p.  45,  sqq. 

Theology.     Such  a  system,  as  the  ancients  themselves 

'  DioG.  Laebt.  X,  89,  43,  sqq.,  73,  sqq.    Lucbet.  II,  61,  sqq. 
2  Ibid,  X,  189.  76,  77.     LucBErms,  V,  167.  285;   III,  855,  981. 
Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  9—16.  ^  Lucbet.  IV,  821. 

*  DiOG.  Laebt.  X,  63, sqq.;  Lucbet.  III.  31,  sqq. ;  95, sqq.;  138. 188. 
204,  sqq.    Sbxtds  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  187,  229. 

*  Lucbet.  Ill,  324,  sqq.,*  396,  sqq.,  426,  sqq.    Dioa.  Laebt.  64,  sqq. 
«  Ibid.  Ill,  807,  sqq. 

'  üioo.  Laebt.  X,  189.    Cf.  124,  sqq.    Lucbet.  III,  670,  sqq. 
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remarked  of  it,  approaches  Atheism  rather  than  Theism  ;* 
and  accordingly  some  Stoics,  among  others  Posidonius, 
treated  Epicurus  as  a  disguised  Atheist;*  but  it  may  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  look  upon  him  as  an  inconsistent  Taeist, 
who  asserted  the  existence  of  the  Gods,  and  enlarged  upon 
their  attributes  with  all  the  hardiness  of  Dogmatism.  He 
concludes  that  they  exist,  from  the  universality  of  religious 
representations  and  conceptions;  which  according  to  his 
system  of  cognition  are  the  Effluence  of  corresponding  real 
objects.  The  Gods  are  compounded  of  Atoms,  and  bear 
the  human  shape,  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures,  their 
substance  being,  analagous  to  that  of  our  bodies,  without 
being  altogether  the  same :  they  are  eternal,  imperishable, 
and  supremely  happv:  as  such  they  are  worthy  of  our 
worship,  although  tiey  inhabit  the  space  intermediate 
between  the  Worlds,  in  a  state  of  repose  and  indifference, 
in  which  their  fehcity  consists,  and  without  exerting  any 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  this  lower  region. 

157*  Epicurus  had  a  great  number  of  disciples,  among 
whom  we  remark  Metrodoru^  and  his  brother  Tmocrates, 
Chlotes  (the  same  against  whom  is  directed  a  treatise  of 
Plutarch),  FolyanttSj  Leonteus  and  his  wife  Themista,  all  of 
Lampsacus ;  add  to  these  another  Metrodorus  of  Stratonicea, 
who  subsequently  went  over  to  the  Academy:*  and  the 
friend  and  confident  of  Epicurus,  Leontinm,  the  noted 
courtesan  of  Athens ;  next  came  Sermachus  of  Mitylene, 
the  successor  of  Epicurus  ;•  and,  at  a  later  period,  Poijy- 
stratuSy  BumysiuSy  Basilides,  Jpollodorus,  Zeno  of  Sidon, 
Diogenes  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Seleucia,  Fhtedrus  and 
Bhilodemus  of  Gadara,  etc.  His  school  subsisted  for  a  long 
time  without  undergoing  any  important  modifications:'  of 
which  the  reason  probably  was,  the  spirit  of  the  system 
itself,  and  the  deference  entertained  by  his  followers  for 
their  master.  He  had,  besides,  guarded  his  doctrines 
against  any  considerable  innovation  by  founding  them  on 

>  Plutabch.  Kon  poase  suaviter  vivi  sec.  Epicur.  c.  8, 

2  Cio.  De  Nat.  I,  80—44.  »  Dioo.  Lairt.  X,  22,  sqq. 

*  Idem,  X,  9.  s  270  B.C. 

*  Sen.  £p.  33.    Who  are  the  real  EpicureaoB  and  real  Sophists! 
(See  Diog.  Laert  X,  26). 
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formal  propositions,  or  general  maxims  {xvpm  So^ai)}  If 
on  the  one  hand  this  system  had  a  tendency  to  extinguish 
all  that  is  ideal  in  the  human  soul,  on  the  other  it  fortified  it 
ag^nst  superstition ;  with  the  loss,  it  is  true,  of  all  belief 
dehyed  from  the  understanding.' 

IV.  Zeno  and  the  Stoics. 

Authorities :  The  Hymn  of  Cleanthea,  and  the  Fragments  of  Chry- 
sippasand  Posidonius;  Cicero;  Seneca;  Arrian;  Antoninus;  Stobaeus; 
Diogenes  Laertios,  YII;  Piutarch,  in  several  of  his  Treatises  against 
the  Stoics;  Simplicius. 

Modem  Worhs, 

HsMmon  Fobelli  Zeno  Philpsophus  leyit^r  adumbratus.  Ezer- 
citatio  Academica,  Ups.  1700,  8vo. 

Jüsn  Lipsn  Manuductio  ad  Stoicam  Philosophiam,  Anttoerp,  1604, 
4to.;  Ludg.  Bat.  1644, 12mo. 

Thom.  Gataksri  Diss,  de  Discipline  Stoicft  cum  Sectis  aliis  coUatft. 
Prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Antonin.,  Cambridge,  1653,  4to. 

Fb.  db  Qusvedo,  Doctrina  Stoica,  in  ejus  0pp.  torn.  Ill,  Brvxdl 
1671,  4to. 

Jo.  Fb.  Buddez  Introduct.  in  Philos.  Stoicam.  Prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Antonin.  Lips.  1729,  8vo. 

Dan.  Heinsh  Oratio  de  Philos.  Stoic&;  in  suis  Orationib.  Ludg, 
Bat.  1627,  4to.,  p.  326,  sqq. 

1"  DiBTB.  TiBDKMAifN,  System  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy,  Leips.  1776, 
8  vols.  8vo.;  and  in  his  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  vol.  II, 
§  427,  sqq. 

Job.  Alb.  FABBicn  Disputatio  de  Cavillationibus  Stoicorum,  Lips, 
1692,  4to. 

ScHMnyr,  Stoicorum  grammatica,  1839. 

Keteb,  Commentatio  in  qua  doctrina  Stoicorum  ethica  cum  chris* 
tiana  comparatur,  1823. 

158.  Zeno  was  bom  at  Cittium,  in  Cypms  ,*  his  father 
Mnaseas  being  a  rich  merchant.  Having  received  a  good 
education,  chance,  added  to  his  own  inclinations,  caused 
him  to  attend  the  Socratic  schools.  He  became  a  hearer 
of  the  Cynic  Crates,  Stilpo  and  Diodorus  Cronus  the 
Megareans,  and  the  Academicians  Xenocrates  and  Folemo^ 
for  several  years.  His  object  was  to  found  a  comprehensive 
and  tenable  system  of  human  Cognition  which  might  oppose 
itself  to  Scepticism ;  and,  in  particular,  to  establish  rigid 

»  LucBET.  Ill,  14.    Cio.  Fin.  I,  5—7;  11,  7.    Dioa.  Laert.  X^ 
12,  13. 
^  LuciAN.  Alexander.  "  About  840  B.C. 
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principles  of  Morality,  to  which  his  own  conduct  was  con- 
formable. In  the  Portico  (<rroa),  at  Athens,  he  formed  a 
school,^  distinguished  for  a  succession  of  excellent  thinkers 
and  lovers  of  virtue ;  a  school  which  became  memorable  for 
the  influence  it  possessed  in  the  world,  and  its  resistance  to 
vice  and  tyranny.  Zeno  died  after  Epicurus.*  His  system 
was  extended,  aeveloped,  and  completed  in  the  course  of 
ä  long  rivalship  with  other  schools,  particularly  that  of 
Epicurus  and  the  New  Academy.  Its  principal  supporters 
were  Ferscmis  or  Dorotheus  of  Cittium,'*  Aristo  of  Chios,* 
who  founded  a  separate  school  approaching  that  of  the 
Sceptics,*  Herillus  of  Carthage  ;•  and  laatly,  the  pupil  and 
worthy  successor  of  Zeno,  Cleanthes  of  Assos.^  Next  came 
the  disciple  of  the  last,  Ghrysippua  of  Soli  or  of  Tarsus,  the 
pillar  of  the  Portico ;®  then  his  disciple  2jeno  of  Tarsus,'  and 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  who  with  Cameades  and  Critolaus 
went  as  ambassador  to  Eome  about  155  B.C.;  still  later 
came  Antipater  of  Tarsus  or  Sidon,*°  Fa/tustvus  of  Ehodes, 
who  succeeded  him  at  Athens,  but  abo  taught  at  Eome, 

'  About  300  B.C.  2  Between  264  and  260  B.C. 

^  Sün>AS,  8.  y.  Perseeus  and  Hennagoras. 

^  Gk)DOFB.  BucHNXBi  Diss.  Hist.  Philoa.  de  Aristone  Ohio,  Vita  et 
Doctrina  noto,  Li'pa,  1725^  4to. 

Jo.  Ben.  Cabpzovh  Diss.  Paradoxon  Stoicnm  Aristonis  Chli :  'Oftöiov 
dvai  Tif  äyabtf  viroKpiry  t6v  coi^ov,  novis  Obseryationibus  illufitratum^ 
Lips.  1742,  8vo. 

*  We  must  not  confound  him  with  Aristo  of  Ceos,  the  Peripatetic, 
§  160.  ^  Perseeus,  Aristo,  and  Herillus  flourished  about  260  B.C. 

GuiLL.  Traüoott  Kbuo,  Herilli  de  Summe  Bono  sententia  ezplosa 
non  explodenda,  Symbolar.  ad  Hist.  Philos.  Partie.  Ill,  Lips.  1822, 
4to.    (Cf.  Cio.  De  Offic.  I,  2.)  »  Flourished  about  264  B.C. 

f  Hymn  of  Cleanthes  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  Greek  and  German, 
with  a  statement  of  the  principal  Doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  by  Hkbm. 
Heimabt  Cludius,  Oött.  1786,  8vo. 

+  Gb.  C.  Fb.  Mohnikb,  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  OreifiwcUd,  1814,  8vo. 

J.  Fb.  Hebh.  Schwabe,  Specimen  Theologise  Comparatiyae  exhlbens 
KXtdvQovg  vfivov  «tf  Aia,  Jen,  1819. 

8  Cio.  Acad.  Qusest.  IV,  24.  Dioa.  Laeet.  VII,  183.  He  was  bom 
280,  died  212  or  208  B.a 

J.  Fb.  Eiohtbb^  Diss,  de  Chrysippo  Stoico  Fastuoso,  Lips.  1788,  4to. 

Ge.  Albb.  Hagedobn,  Moralia  Chrysippea  e  Berum  Naturis  petita, 
AUd.  1695,  4to. 

JoH.  CoNB.  Hagbdobbt,  Ethica  Chrysippi,  Norimb.  1715,  8vo. 

•  About  212  B.C.  »0  About  146  B-C, 
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and  accompanied  Scipio  A&icanus  to  Alexandria  ;^  and 
lastly,  I^asidonius  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  a  pupil  of  the  former, 
and  jsumamed  the  HJufdum^  £?om  the  school  which  he  esta- 
blished at  Ithodes.*  Even  after  an  examination  of  all  the 
historical  authorities  relative  to  the  philosophers  of  this 
sect,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  assign  to  each  nis  respective 
part  in  the  composition  of  its  doctrines.  On  the  present 
occasion  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  principles  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  system. 

159.  According  to  the  Stoics,  philosophy  is  the  effort 
after  and  way  to  the  highest  perfection  (aofPia,  wisdom),  or 
virtue  of  man,  which  developes  itself  in  the  cognition  of  the 
nature  of  things,  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  what  is 
good,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  understanding.  Its  three 
subdivisions  are  Physiology,  Ethics,  and  Logic,  which  ought 
together  to  shew  the  way  to  this  perfection.  They  were 
not  agreed  respecting  the  order  in  which  they  presented 
these.  Thejr  commonly,  however,  like  Zeno  and  Chrysippus, 
placed  Logic  at  the  head.  The  latter  (Chrysippus^  added 
Natural  Philosophy  to  it.  The  Stoics  were  not  able  to 
digest  these  branches  of  philosophy  into  a  systematic  form, 
founded  on  solid  principles,*  because  they  were  devoted  to 
the  theory  of  Empiricism  ;•  their  fundamental  maxim  being, 
to  follow  Nature. 

160.  The  Logic  of  Zeno  and  his  successors  was  of  much 
more  extensive  application  than  that  of  Aristotle :  forming 
a  considerable  part  of  the  wisdom  he  professed  to  teach, 

^  Flourished  about  130  B.C. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Panaetius,  by  the  Abbb  Sevin^ 
in  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscript.  tom.  X. 

Car.  Günth.  Ludovici  Progr.  Panaetii  Vitam  et  Merita  in  Eoma- 
norum  tum  Philosophiam  turn  Jurispmd.  illastrans.  Lips.  7383,  4to. 

Fb.  Ge.  vak  Lyndev,  Diss.  Historico-Critica  de  Panaetio  Bhodio, 
Philos.  Stoico  (praes.  Dan.  Wytienbach),  Ludg,  Bat.  1802,  Svo. 

^  He  flourished  about  103  B.a 

Fb.  Bake,  Posidonii  Rhodii  Beliqnlaa  DoctrinaB,  collegit  atque 
illustrayit,  Lugd.  Bat.  1810,  8vo. 

*  This  verdict  is  the  offspring  of  Tennemann's  rationalistic  prin- 
ciples.— ^Ed. 

8  Cic.  Fin.  Ill,  21;  IV,  2;  Acad.  Quaest.  1, 10,  sqq.  Senbo.  Ep. 
89.  Plütabch.  Decret.  Philos.  Proem.,  et  De  Stoicorum  Bepugn. 
p.  342.    Dioo.  Laebt.  YII,  40,  sqq.  64. 
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and  being  adapted  ad  materiam  aa  well  as  to  the  form  of 
argumentation;  and  comprehending  in  its  range  as  sub- 
ordinate to  itself,  Bomethins;  of  Psychology,  Grammar,  and 
Shetoric.  Such  a  system  of  Logic  was  intended  to  oppose 
to  the  uncertaintjr  and  the  instahility  of  popular  notions  a 
solid  and  stähle  science,  worthy  of  a  philosopher ;  and  which 
might  serve  him  as  a  touchstone  of  Truth  and  Falsehood. 
It  starts  from  a  theory  of  Eepresentations,  to  which  Chry- 
sippuB  seems  to  have  affixed  a  doctrme  of  the  nomenclature  of 
representations.  Every  original  representation  is  the  result 
of  impressions  produced  upon  the  mind,  and  hence  of  sensa- 
tional perceptions ;  and  is  therefore  denominated  (t>avraaia^ 
visum.  Out  of  these  original  and  sensational  impressions, 
Season,  a  superior  and  directing  power  (to  yrfe/AoviKov)^ 
forms  our  other  representations.    The  true  are  styled  by 

Zeno  (ßavrdaiai  KaraKij'imKaiy  or  icaTa\^Y^c9,  that  is,  such  as 

are  verified  by  their  correspondence  with  the  object  to 
which  they  refer,  are  freely  assented  to,  and  constitute  the 
foundation  of  science.  The  rule  of  Truth,  accordingly,  is 
Eight  Beason,  (6p069  X070«),  which  conceives  of  an  object  as 
it  is.  On  this  Dogmatic  Empiricism  rested  the  system  of 
Zeno.  Chrysippus  remarked  with  still  greater  exactitude 
the  difference  between  sensational  representaions  or  con- 
ceptions (aiaOTfTucal)  and  those  which  are  not  derived  from 
the  senses.  The  latter,  i.  e.  ideas,  result  from  the  mutual 
comparison  of  the  former,  and  by  combining  whatever  they 
contain  of  Universal,  This  union  takes  place,  sometimes 
involuntarily,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  voluntary 
application  of  the  thinking  faculty ;  and  hence  result,  on 
the  one  hand«  natural  conceptions  (<pvaixai  ewouu  teal 
vpoX/qylteisf),  and  on  the  other,  notions  artificially  acquired, 
(evvotai).  Of  these  the  former  constitute  the  Sensus  com- 
munis {1C01V09  \070s),  which  is  the  criterium  of  Truth.* 
The  versatility,  or  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  subtilty  of 
the  mind  of  Chrysippus,  displayed  itself  especially  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  perfected  the  Syllogistic  system  of 
Lo^c ;  and  particularly  in  his  theory  of  Hypothetical  and 
Disjunctive  argimients.    He  assumes  the  allowing  as  the 

»  Cio.  Acad.  QufioBt.  I,  11 ;  11,  42.    Plutabch.  Dogm.  IV,  11. 
DiOG.  Laebi.  YII,  51    A.  Gbllius,  XIX,  1. 
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most  universal  conoeptionB  (ra  f^eviKunata)  or  categories,^ 
1st.  the  substratum  (to  ifwoiceiuevov),  2nd.  the  quality  (to 
ffoJoy),  3rd.  the  relation  of  a  tning  to  itself  (to  v&9  cxov), 
4th.  ike  relation  of  a  thing  to  others  (to  Tpov  t«  ex^v), 

§  161. 

Jusn  LiFsn  PhyHdologisB  Stoicoram  Hbrl  III,  AfUw,  1610,  4to. 
Th.  a.  Süabedisssn,  Programma'  car  pauci  semper  faerint  Phy« 
aologi»  Stoicorum  Sectatores,  Ccuel.  1818,  4to. 

Zeno  attempted,  in  his  Physiology,  to  give  such  an 
account  of  the  notions  commonly  received  respecting  the 
objects  of  the  natural  l^orld,  as,  without  the  substitution 
of  any  hypothesis,  might  afbrd  a  fqundation  for  practical 
judgment.  Of  all  preceding  systems,  that  of  Heraclitus, 
which  supposed  the  existence  of  an  all-pervading  \0709, 
appeared  to  Zeno  to  suit  his  purpose  best,  and  agreed  with 
his  doctrine  that  immaterial  beings  are  nothing  more  than 
chimeras.*  According  to  the  Stoics,  all  that  is  real — ^all  that 
can  act  or  suffer,  is  corporeal.  They  make  a  distinction  how- 
ever between  solid  bodies  (arepea),  and  the  contrary,  Space^ 
Time,  and  Eepresentations  are  incorporeal.*  Chrysippus  also 
distinguished  between  Space  and  Vacuum ;  and  pronounced 
the  latter,  like  Time,  to  Be  infinite.  There  are  two  eternal 
principles  (apxai),  of  all  things :  the  one  (vXiy),*  matter, 
passive ;  the  other  active,  namely  the  Divinity,  or  creative 
principle;  the  source  of  activity,  and  author  of  the  forms 
aad  arrangement  of  all  things  in  the  world.  God  is  a  living 
fire,  unlike  however  to  common  fire  j  he  is  named  also  wevfia 
or  spirit  f  he  fashions,  produces,  and  permeates  all  things, 
agreeably  to  certaiQ  laws  (Xor^oi  avepfuiTtKoi),  Matter  is  thus 
subject  to  universal  reason,  which  is  the  law  of  all  nature.' 

Various  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Divinity  were  alleged 
by  the  Stoics,  particularly  by  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus.^ 

•  i  According  to  Sdcfuoiüs,  ad  categ.  Ar.  f.  16. 

«  Cio.  Acad.  QuBBst.  1, 11.    Dioo.  Labbt.  VII,  66. 

»  Dioo.  Laert.  VII,  186.  *  Idem,  VII,  140. 

•  Cio.  Nat.  Deer.  II,  14.    Dioo.  Labbt.  VII,  139.    Stob.  p.  638. 

«  Cio.  Acad.  Quiest.  I,  11 ;  Nat.  Deor.  II,  8,  9.  14. 22.  32.  Sbxttjs, 
Adv.  Math.  IX,  101.  Dioo.  Labbt.  VII,  184,  sqq.  147-156,  sqq. 
Stob.  EcL  Phys.  1,  p.  812—688. 

7  GuiLL.  Tbaug.  Ebüo,  Prog,  de  Cleanihe  Divinitatia  assertore  ao 
prsedicatore.  Lips,  1819,  4to, 
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According  to  the  doctrines  we  have  reviewed,  God  is 
in,  not  without  the  world.  The  world  itself  is  a  living  being 
and  divine.  Hence  resulted  the  close  connection  main- 
tained by  these  philosophers  between  Providence  (vpovoia) 
and  Destiny  (elfmpfUv^,  founded  upon  the  relations  be- 
tween Cause  and  Effect  observable  in  the  world:*  this 
notion  led  Chrysippus  still  ÜEurther,  to  JDetermiwismj  and 
thence  to  Optimism^  to  Dimmxtwn  (jMvruci^),  and  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  Mythological  Polytheism  by  the  aid 
of  Physiology  and  Theology.'  In  like  manner  as  the  world 
was  produced  by  the  action  of  fire,  when  the  four  elements 
(ffToixeia),  out  of  which  the  Divinity  formed  all  things, 
were  separated  from  primeval  matter  ;*  so  must  it  ultimately 
perish  by  the  same.*  This  combustion  or  dissolution  by 
fire,  by  which  all  things  will  be  resolved  into  their  original 
state  (iK7rvptv(n9  tov  Koafwv)  has  been  rejected  by  some  sub- 
sequent Stoics,'  among  others  by  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Pansetius, 
and  Posidonius.' 

162.  The  soul  is  a  fiery  air  (wvevfia  ivOepfiov),  being  a 
portion  of  the  Soul  of  the  world,  but,  like  every  other  real 
mdividual  being,  is  corporeal  and  perishable.®*  Cleanthes 
and  Pansetius  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to  establish  its 

»  Plutakch.  De  Stoic.  Eepugnan.    Stob.  Bel.  Phys.  vol.  i,  p.  180. 

'  JoH.  Mich.  Eebn,  Disp.  Stoiconun  Dogmata  de  Deo,  OötL  1764, 4to. 

Jao.  Bbücebb,  De  Provideiiti&  Stoieä,  in  Miscell.  Hist.  Philos.  p.  147. 

S.  E.  Schulze,  Commentatiode  CohaeFentia  Mundi  partium  eammque 
cum  Deo  conjunctione  summa  secundum  Stoicorum  disciplinam.  Viteb. 
1785,  4to. 

Mich.  Heinb.  Reinhaed,  Prog,  de  Stoicorum  Deo,  Targav.  1737, 4ta 
Et  Comment,  de  Mundo  Optimo  prsesertim  ex  Stoicorum  Sententia^ 
Torgav.  1738,  8vo. 

»  Cio.  Nat.  Deor.  I,  II,  III:  De  Fato,  c.  12,  13,  17.  A.  Gkllius, 
N.  Att.  VI,  c.  2.  *  Dioo.  Laebt.  VII,  142. 

*  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  II,  46.  •  Philo,  De  -altem.  Mundi 

7  Jao.  Thomasu  Ezercitatio  de  Stoidl  Mundi  ezustione,  etc.  Lips, 
1672,  4to. 

Mich.  Sonntag,  Diss,  de  Palingenesis  Stoicorum,  Jen,  1700,  4to. 

8  Cio,  De  Nat.  Deor,  III.,  14;  Tuac  Quaest.  I,  9;  Diog.  Laebt. 
VII,  166. 

*  The  latter  Stoics  differed  on  this  point  from  their  sires.  Epic- 
tetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  even  Seaeca,  incline  to  a  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.— Ed. 
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mortality  by  proof.*  It  consists  of  eight  parts  or  powers: 
one,  and  the  principal  (to  ffr^efiowKov),  or  Understanding 
(Xor^uTfiosi),  is  the  source  of  all  the  rest,  namely,  the  five 
senses,  speech  and  the  generative  faculty;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Divinity  is  the  origin  of  all  individual 
energies  in  the  world  without.'  The  emotions  also,  as  well 
as  ihe  passions  and  appetites  of  the  soul  (waOff  and  op/Mu), 
are  the  results  of  the  intellectual  faculty ;  because  they  are 
always  founded  on  some  belief  of  the  reality  of  their  object, 
on  some  approbation,  or  judgment.*  Grief,  fear,  desire 
(eTrißvfua^  mido\  and  joy  (^^oViy),  are  instanced  as  waöiy.* 

§  163. 

Oasp.  SoiOFFn  Elementa  Stoic»  Philofiophio  Horalis,  Mogunt, 
1606,  8vo. 

J.  Fb.  Büddei  Ezercitt.  Historico-Philos.  lY  de  Erroribos  Stoi- 
corum  in  Philos.  Morali,  Hal.  1695-96. 

Ebn.  Godf.  Lnjs,  Commentationes  de  Stoiconun  Philos.  Morali. 
Comment.  I.  AUon.  1800,  8vo. 

t  J.  Nbbb,  Ezaminatioii  of  the  Morality  of  tke  Stoics,  compared 
with  that  of  Chnstianity,  Mainz,  1791,  8vo. 

Ebn.  Aug.  Dankbgott  Hoppe,  Diss.  Hist.  Philo«.:  Principia  Doo- 
trinae  de  Moribus  Stoicae  et  Christianae,  Viteh,  1799,  4to.  (See  also 
the  works  of  CoNz  and  Wegschetoeb,  cited  §  182.) 

NicHOL.  Frid.  Bibebq  (prcBs.  etauctor;  resp.  C.  T.  Latin),  Com- 
inentationam  Stoicamm,  pars  1,  Upscd.  1815, 4to.) 

The  morality  of  the  Stoics  was  buut  upon  profound  ob- 
servation of  the  essential  characteristics  ot  Human  Nature, 
of  Eeason,  and  Eree-will ;  and  a  close  association  of  Ethics 
with  Nature,*  in  virtue  of  this  principle,  that  G-od,  the 
inherent  cause  of  all  the  existing  forms  and  proportions  of 

^  Chph.  MsnnsBS,  Gommentar.  quo  Stoicoram  Sententia  de  Ani- 
momm  post  mortem  statu  et  fatis  illustratur;  Term.  Philos.  Schriften, 
vol.  II,  p.  265. 

2  Plutabch.  Beeret  Philos.  IV.  4.  6.  21.  Sextus,  Adv.  Math. 
IX,  101. 

8  Cio.  Tusc.  Quaest.  IV,  6,  sqq.;  Fin.  IV,  88.  Dioo.  Laebt.  VII, 
110.  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.,  p.  166.  170.  Pldtaboh.  De  Virt.  Morali;  De 
Decret.  Philos.  IV,  26. 

*  Epictetus  ably  distinguishes  between  passive  impressions  and 
spontaneous  judgments.  The  former  are  not  in  our  power,  the  latter 
are.  Ovk  ip  rifiiv  ti9i,  cwiia,  xprifiara,  K.r.\.  'E^  tjniv  eiat  ipiKiS» 
lirtBvßia,  ic.r.X.    See  'Eyx«tpi^M)v. — Ed. 

^  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1, 14. 
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the  world,  is  himself  the  supreme  Beason  and  Law.     In 
consequence  of  the  Bational  nature  of  Man,  the  Stoic  con- 
siders Order,  Legality,  and  Season,  as  what  we  are  above  aU 
things  bound  to  respect,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  man 
can  attain  to  the  end  of  his  being,  that  is  Virtue ;  towards 
which  all  Nature  is  framed  to  lead  us.    Accordingly  the  first 
of  all  maxims  is  :^  2b  live  agreeably  to  the  law  of  Bight  Season 
(op$o9  X0709);  or,  according  to  the  formulary  of  Cleanthes  and 
other  Stoics :  To  live  cowformahlg  to  NaittMrej  (ofwKof^ovfidvws 
t^rjv  or  ofio\or^ovfievw9  rij  (fivaei  ^rjv)}     See  above  Folemo 
(§  138).    Such  a  life  is  *the  proper  end  of  human  existence.' 
164.  The  most  remarkable  principles  of  the  Pmctical 
system  of  this  school  are :  1st.  to  koKov  (or  Virtae),  is  the 
only  absolute  ^ood  (ßovov  är^adov):  Vice,  on  ihe  other  hand, 
is  tne  only  positive  evil :  everything  else  is  morally  indifferent, 
(ahiaxpopov),  possessing  only  a  relative  vahie,  which  renders  it 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  capable  of  becoming  an  object  of 
choice,  of  avoidance,  or  simply  of  toleration,  (Xfiwrov,  akt/Tnoi^, 
/lAaov)}      2dly.  Virtue  is  based  on  wisdom  ((/>pdvrf<ri9):  it 
consists  in  the  practical  exercise  of  a  free  and  independent 
reason,  in  harmony  with  itself  and  with  nature,  whereof  the 
application  is  found  in  knowing  and  doing  what  is  good.^ 
Stoical  virtue  may  also  be  defined  as  a  mode  of  life  entirely 
guided  by  the  prmciple  that  there  is  no  other  good  than  to 
do  good,  and  that  in  that  alone  is  contained  the  principle  of 
liberty.*    3dly.  Vice  is  an  inconsequent  mode  of  action  (m- 
eonstaniia)  that  results  from  the  contempt  or  perversion  of 
reason:  the  evil  inclination  or  the  guilty  passions  that  spring 
from  it   incur  disgrace  and   responsibility.'     All  actions 
are  conformable  or  unconformable  to  the  character  of  the 
agent,  icaOyKovrray  irapa  to  xaOyKov :  the  first  being  subdivided 

*  AuT.  Gbess,  Gomment.  de  Stoioorom  Supremo  Ethices  Principio, 
Viteb,  1797,  4to. 

2  Cio.  Fin.  III.  6 ;  Cleanthes,  Hymn  V      Diog.  Lasrt.  VII,  87. 
Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  PI.  II,  p.  32.  132.  134.  138,  sqq. 

*  JoH.  Jao.  Dobnfusld,   Diss,   de  Fine   Hominis  Stoico.   Lipa. 
1720,  4to.  <  Cio.  Fin.  Ill,  8,  8. 15. 

^  DiOG.  Laebt.  VII,  89.    Aiddcmc  bfioXoyovfisvfi,     Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  II, 
p.  204.     ^laQiaiQ  ^vxfiQ  ffvupwvog  avTy  vipi  oXov  rbv  ßiov, 

*  Cio.  Acad.  Quaest.  1, 10;  Fin.  Ill,  7;  Tusc.  Quaest  IV.  15;  Para- 
doxon V.    Plütabch.  De  "Virt.  Mor.  c.  3. 

7  Cic.  Acad.  Qaaest.  1, 10    Tusc.  Quaest.  IT,  9.  23. 
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mto  KaOrfKovra  reXeia,  and  r.  ftJffa ;  the  former,  inasmucli  as 
they  are  done  in  fulfilment  of  the  law,  are  called  good  actions^ 
Ka7op0u)uaray  and  theuT  Contraries,  transgressions^  afiapr^futra. 
The  KWTopOwfLara  alone  are  virtaous  and  worthy  of  com« 
mendation ;  without  respect  to  their  consequences.^  4thly. 
Virtue  being  the  only  good,  can  alone  enable  us  to  attain 
felicity,  evBai/novta :'  which  latter  consists  in  a  tranquil  course 
of  life  {evppoia  ßlov),  and  cannot  be  augmented  by  any 
increase  of  duration*  5thly.  Virtue  is  one,  and  vice  is 
one :  neither  of  them  are  capable  of  augmentation  or  dimi« 
nution.^  AH  good  actions  are  respectively  equal,  and  in 
like  manner  aU  evil,  inasmuch  as  tliey  flow  from  the  same 
sources.  Virtue  is  manifested  imder  four  principal  cha« 
racters:  Prudence,  (0/9oi^<rt9);  Courage,  (jLvhpid)^  Tempe- 
rance, (jiTw(/>poiTvvii) ;  Justice,  (JbiKaioffvvrf) :  with  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  Vices.*  6thly.  The  Virtuous  man  is  exempt 
&om  Passions  (TraBrf),  but  not  insensible  to  them.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  we  must  imderstand  the  avaOela  of  the 
Stoics.*  The  sage  alone  is  free  and  a  king.  The  Passions 
ought  to  be  not  only  moderated  but  totally  eradicated. 
Cl^sippus   also   mainly  contributed  to   systematise  the 

»  Cio.  Fin.  7, 9. 17, 18.    Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  II,  p.  68,  sqq. 

'  Ben.  Bendtsin,  Progr.  de  a^rapceui  rtiQ  dptr^c  ^p^C  Maiftovlav» 
Hafn.  1811,  4to. 

JoH.  CoLMAB  (prsBS,  Ge.  Paul.  BomcNBECoio),  Diss,  de  Stolooram  et 
Aristotelis  circa  gradum  necessitatis  bonorum  eztemonim  ad  sommani 
beatitatem  disceptatione,  Norimb,  1709,  4to. 

3  Cio.  Fin.  Ill,  14.  Stob.  EcL  Eth.  p.  138. 154.  Dioo.  Laibt.  VII,  88. 

*  Cic.  De  Pin.  Ill,  14,  16. 

•  Cio.  Acad.  Quiest.  I,  10;  Pin.  Ill,  14,  16,  21 ;  IV,  20—27,  sqq. 
Pabadox.  Ill,  1.  Plutaboh.  De  Virt  Mor.  c  %  Stob.  EcL  Eth.  PI.  II, 
p.  110. 116.  218.220. 

«  Cio.  Ac.  Quiest.  1, 10. ;  Tusc.  QuKsfc.  IV,  16—19.  A.  Gell.  XIX,  2. 

JoH.  Babth.  Kiemeieb,  Dissert,  de  Stoicorum  dira&ci^,  etc.  Heimat. 
1679,  4to. 

JoH.  BEENn  Dispp.  Ill,  de  airaBtlq,  Sapientis  Stoici,  Hafn.  1696, 4to. 

JoH.  Henb.  Pisoheb,  Diss,  de  Stoicis  atraOiiaQ  falso  suspectis,  Lipa^ 
1716,  4to. 

Mich.  Pb.  Quadiüs,  Diss.  Hist.  Philos.  tritum  illud  Stoicorum 
rapddoiov  ircpi  dvapiieie  expendens,  Sedini,  1720,  4to. 

t  Chfh.  Mbinbbs,  On  the  Stoic  Apathy :  Venn.  Philos.  Schriften, 
torn.  II,  p.  180«  sqq. 
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Ethics  of  the  Stoics,  and  asserted  that  the  principle  o 
Bight  was  founded  m  the  nature  ofBeasondble  Beinas  (jpt-tn 
Kal  fA^  6eff€i  htKoiov):  and  deriyed  from  this  the  cnaxuctei 
istics  of  Natural  Sight,  I 

•   165.  The  Stoics  admitted  only  two  descriptions  of  men  n 
the  good,  ffirovSoAot ;  and  the  bad,  tfmvXoi :  without  allowing] 
the  existence  of  any  intermediate  class.    "With  such  a  view ' 
they  drew  a  portrait  of  their  ideal  Wise  Man  ;*  with  all  tlio 
most  sublime  features  of  moral  and  intellectual  perfection,  i 
but  without  a   sufficient  observation   of  the    differences  | 
which  must   necessarily  exist  between  the  idea  and  the 
reality ;  and  more  as  if  they  were  describing  the  qualities  of 
a  superior  nature,  than  a  degree  of  perfection  attainable  by  i 
man.'    On  the  same  principle  they  permitted  their  Wise  i 
Man,  under  certain  circumstences,  to  deprive  himself  of  life 
(avroxeifna),  as  a  part  of  his  absolute  freedom.*    In  later 
times  this  licence  was  made  still  greater,  particularly  by  the 
authority  of  Seneca.*    The  blending  of  the  moral  system 
of  the  Stoics  with  their  views  of  Physics  and  Theology,  and 
an  imperfect  estimate  of  the  distinctions  which  form  the 
limits  Detween  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Free-will,  Morality 
and  Felicity,  gave  occasion,  in  this  system,  to  many  incon- 
sistencies which  are  easily  observable;  especially  in  their 
ideas  of  absolute  liberty,  and  the  incompatibihty  of  this 
entire  independence  with  Fate.*    The  system  bears  also 
throughout  a  character  of  extravagant  pride  and  asperity, 
which  is  hostile  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  sentiment.     On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  abundant  germs  of  noble  sentiments, 
calculated  to  elevate  man,  and  inspire  him  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  dignity;  and  it  has  on  many  occasions  communi- 
cated to  its  disciples  an  invincible  courage,  and  fortitude  to 
resist  aU  the  rigours  of  tyranny. 

*  t  Abt.  le  Grand,  The  Stoic  Wise  Man.  The  Hague,  1662, 12mo. 
Erh.  Redsoh  (pnes.  Oheisio).  Diss.  Vir  Pradens  Aristotelicus  cam 

Sapiente  Stoico  collatus,  AUorf,  1704,  4to. 

3  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.,  p.  198.  221. 

'  Ghb.  Aug.  Heumank,  Diss,  do  airoxiigiq,  FhiloE^homm,  maxime 
Stoicoram,  Jena,  1703,  4to. 

*  Cio.  Fin.  Ill,  18.  Diog.  VII,  180—176.  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  II,  p.  226. 
»  Cic.  De  Fato,  c.  12,  sqq.,  17.    A.  Gell.  VI,  2. 
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y.    New  Academy. 

Authorities :  Cicero,  Seztiu  Empiricus,  Diog.  Laertius,  lib.  IT. 

i*  Staüdun,  work  mentioned  above  (§  38, 11.) 

t  FoDCHEB,  History  of  the  Academlcianfly  PariB,  1690, 12ino.  Diss. 
de  Philos.  Academic^,  Parit,  1692, 12mo. 

J.  D.  QsBLAOH,  Commentatio  ezhibens  Academicomm  Juniomm  de 
Piobabilitate  Disputationes,  Oötimg.  1815,  4to. 

J.  Bud.  Thobbbokb,  Besponsio  ad  Qn.  Philos.:  qnieritur  in  Dog- 
maticiB  oppngnandis  numquid  inter  AcademicoB  et  Stoicos  interfuerit? 
Qnod  si  ita  sit,  qnsBritnr  qn»  fuerit  discriminis  causa]    1820,  4to. 

166.  The  bold  and  uncompromising  Dogmatism  which 
prevailed  in  the  Porch,  and  the  bitter  attacks  made  bj  Zeno 
and  GhrysippuB  on  the  fonnder  of  the  Academy,^  induced 
the  successors  of  the  latter  to  investigate,  after  a  more 
scrupulous  manner,  the  prevailing  Dogmatical  systems,  and 
in  particular  that  of  the  Stoics.  The  consequence  was  a 
habit  of  doubting  in  philosophical  inquiries;  a  habit  which 
characterised  a  whole  dass  of  Academicians,  in  opposition 
to  the  practice  of  the  original  school:  hence  the  New 
Academy  ;  the  founder  of  which  was  Arcesilaus  of  Pitane,  in 
^oHa.'  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Second  or  the  Middle 
Academy,  with  reference  to  the  one  which  followed.  After 
having  previously  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Poetry, 
Moquence,  and  the  Mathematics,  this  philosopher  attended, 
at  Athens,  Theophrastus,  and  afterwards  Polemo.  Grantor 
and  Zeno  were  his  fellow-disciples  under  the  latter :  and  their 
methodical  and  innovating  spirit  incited  him  to  contra- 
diction. He  subsequently  took  the  place  of  Sosicrates,  as 
Chief  of  the  Academy,  and  died  241  or  239  B.C.  He  was 
a  philosopher  of  extensive  knowledge,  of  great  ability  in 
Dialectics,  and  of  stainless  morals. 

167.  The  character  thus  introduced,  by  a  spirit  of  doubt, 
into  the  Academy,  was  one  of  Diffidence;  which  tended  to 
circumscribe  the  pretensions  of  philosophic  reason,  without 
denying  the  possibility  of  certson,  or  at  least,  of  probable 
knowledge,  in  this  manner,  by  the  subtili^  of  his  Logic, 
Arcesilaus  brought  into  question  the  principal  Dogmatical 
doctrines,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  more  profound 
inquiries ;  and  to  this  end  introduced  into  the  Academy  the 

»  Dioö.  Laebt.  VII,  32.  «  Bom  818  or  316  RC. 
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method  of  Disputation}  He  attacked,  above  all,  the  con- 
ceivable representation  {^pavraala  KaraXTfirnicq,)  as  it  vras 
termed,  which  Zeno  taught,  and  admitted  it  as  a  criterium 
in  thesiy  while  at  the  same  time  he  denied  it  m  hypothesis 
Constantly  opposing  himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  adver^ 
saries,  he  was  drawn  into  a  general  Scepticism  with  regard 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  absolute  Esse  and  nature  of  things  ;* 
80  much  so,  that  he  denied  the  reality  of  any  adequate 
criterium  of  Truth,  and  recommended,  as  a  qualify  of 
wisdom,  a  suspension  of  all  definitive  Judgment.*  In 
Practical  philosophy,  he  maintained  that  the  safest  rule 
was  the  principle  of  Conformity  to  Eeason;  to  evXtrfov.^ 
His  immediate  followers  were  JLacydes  of  Cyrene,  Evander 
and  TelecleSy  both  of  Phocis ;  and  Hegesinus  of  Pergamus.* 

168.  But  a  much  more  distinguished  personage  followed, 
in  Cameades  of  Cyrene.'  He  attended  at  first  the  school  of 
the  Stoics;  afterwards  he  became  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Hegesinus  at  the  Academy;  and  havmg  been  sent  a 
deputy  to  Eome,*  he  excited  universal  admiration  by  his 
eloquence  and  his  logic*  This  philosopher,  who  has  by 
some  been  considered  the  founder  of  a  IJhird  Academy, 
directed  his  Scepticism  more  especially  against  Chrysippus, 
with  great  oratorical  and  logical  acumen.  He  started  nrom 
the  twofold  relation  of  the  representation  (0ain-eurm),  to 
the  object  (to  (pavratrrov)  and  the  subject  ((fmvraaiovfievo^)^ 
which  he  first  correctly  discriminated.  He  concluded  that 
there  could  be  no  objective  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  neither 
the  senses  nor  the  understanding  afford  a  sure  testimony 
{jcpiTtipiov)  of  its  truth ;  and  maintained  that  all  that  can 
be  inferred  is  prohahiUty^^  (to  mOavov) ;  in  three  distinct 

*  Cio.  Ac.  Quaest.  1, 12;  II,  6,  sqq.;  Fin.  II,  1.  Dioo.  Laebt.  IV, 
28.  Plutabch.  Adv.  Coloten.  c.  27. 

2  Cio.  Ac.  Quaest  II,  24.    Sbxtus  Adv.  Math.  VII,  154.  408,  sqq. 

»  Cio.  Ac.  Quaest.  1, 12.  Sbxt.  Hypotyp.  1, 1.  4.  220—236  (where  a 
difltinction  is  made  between  Pyrrhoniam  and  the  principles  of  the  New 
Academy).  Adv.  Math.  VII,  153. 

<  Sbxt.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  I,  282,  aqq.;  Adv.  Math.  VII,  150,  sqq. 

8  Sbxt.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  168.  Cf.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  I^  231. 

*  Dioa.  Labbt.  IV,  59,  sqq. 

7  Bom  aboat  215 :  died  180  B.  C. 

*  See  above  §  158.  *  593  of  Borne ;  155  or  156  B.C* 
^  Gio.  Ac.  Qaaest  II,  10,  sqq. 
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degrees:  ^/I0a<ri9,  or  wtOavtf  ifiavTaeiai  airefifiunrainos i  and 
Bi€^u)Bevjn€Vfi  rj  vepiwBevfidvTf  <f>av7axjia}  Sut  he  regards  it  as 
a  duty  to  explore  the  probable.  In  this  consists  the  system 
of  FrohabiliHes  of  Cameades  (eyXof^urria).  He  attacked  the 
Theology  of  the  Stoics  in  detail ;  proving  that  the  Divinity 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  a  ^wov :  and  that  we  cannot  apply 
to  him  any  ontological  or  moral  ideas.  He  exposed,  in  like 
manner,  by  victorious  demonstration,  the  defects  of  anthro- 
pomorphism.' He  defended  against  the  Stoics,  the  existence 
of  a  Particular  Natural  Bight ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Supreme  Good,  opposed  to  theirs  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
Cidlipho;  who  made  it  consist  in  Virtue  united  to  Pleasure, 
He  threw  considerable  light  on  practical  morals,  by  compar- 
ing Civil  with  Natural  Eight,  and  Prudence  with  Morality ; 
(making  Prudence  the  principle  of  action;)  but  for  want 
of  solving  the  apparent  contradictions  between  these  two 
principles  he  did  mjury  to  the  cause  of  Virtue,  though  his 
own  character  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  it.*  Clito- 
machuB  of  Carthage,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Cameades 
(129  B.C.),  put  the  sceptical  arguments  of  his  master  in 
writing.* 

169.  The  Stoics  were  sensible  of  the  danger  which  me- 
naced the  foundations  of  their  system,  but  the  only  answer 
they  were  able  to  make  was  the  reproach  of  inconsistency 
with  which  Antipater  taxed  the  Academicians,*  or  they  cut 
short  their  attacks  by  the  downright  assertion — That  we 
ought  not  to  endeavour  to  discover  any  new  grounds  of 
knowledge  and  certainty.*  Nevertheless,  Dogmatism  and 
Scepticism,  in  their  respective  schools,  relaxed  somewhat  of 
their  rigour,  and  a  sort  of  reconciliation  between  them  was 
brought  about  by  Fhilo  of  Larissa  and  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,* 
his  pupil  and  follower,  who  became  a  teacher  at  Athens, 

^  Cio.  Ac.  Qnaest.  II,  9,  81,  aqq.  Sbxt.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  169,  sqq; 
161, 167,  sqq.    Eüskb.  Praepar.  Evang.  XIV,  7,  sqq. 

3  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  IX.  138,  sqq.;  140,  sqq;  182,  sqq.  Cio.  De  Nai. 
Deor.  Ill,  12,  sqq. ;  De  Divin.  II,  3. 

»  Lact.  Div.  Instit.  V,  14. 16, 17.  Quintil.  XII,  1.  Cic.  De  Leg.  I, 
13 ;  Fin.  11, 18. 

^  t  HsiNiuB,  Dissertation  on  the  Philosopher  Clitomachns ;  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  1748. 

*  Cic.  Ac.  Qusest.  II,  9.  84.  •  Ibid.  6. 

7  Died  69  B.  C. 

L 
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Alexandria,  and  Borne.  The  first  was  the  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor of  Glitomaehus ;  he  also  taught  at  Borne,  whither  he 
retreated  during  the  war  of  Mithridates,  a  hundred  years 
B.C. ;  and  by  some  has  been  considered  the  founder  of  a 
Fourth  Academy.  He  confined  Scepticism  to  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Stoics  and  their  pretended 
criteria  of  knowledge  :*  he  contracted  the  sphere  of  Logic  :* 
made  moral  philosophy  merely  a  matter  of  public  instoic- 
tion;  and  endeavoured-  to  prove  that  the  old  and  new 
Academies  equally  doubted  the  certainty  of  speculative 
knowledge.'  Anivochus  derived  from  the  Qmecience  a  strong 
argument  against  Scepticism,*  to  which  in  his  youth  he  was 
inclined.  Consequently,  he  became  an  opponent  of  his 
master:*  and  in  the  end  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  the  Academic,  Peripatetic,  and  Stoic  doctrines 
with  respect  to  Morals;*  maintaining  that  the  differences 
were  merely  nominal.  He  has  been  improperly  regarded 
by  some  as  the  founder  of  a  Mflh  Academy ;  for  he  rather 
approximated  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics;  inasmuch  as  he 
admitted  that  there  is  a  degree  of  certainty  in  Human 
Knowledge ;'  and  rejected  the  system  of  Frobabilities  of  the 
Academy.  These  two  attempts  at  union  were  the  prelude 
to  many  more.* 

In  his  moral  system,  Antiochus  treated  self-love  as  the 
prvmum  mobile  of  men  and  animals ;  considering  its  opera- 
tion to  be  at  first  instinctive ;  and  afterwards  aided  by  con- 
sciousness and  reason.  In  this  respect  he  modifiea  and 
tempered  the  Stoic  principle.* 

170.  Thus  was  the  debate  between  Dogmatism  and  Scep- 
ticism for  a  time  suspended :  and  the  latter,  at  least,  ceased 
to  be  heard  of  in  the  Academy.  It  is  true  that  all  these 
disputes  had  not  settled  the  grand  problem  in  question; 
whether  there  be  any  solid  principle  and  foundation  for 

»  3ext.  Hypotyp.  I,  285.    Cic.  Ac  Quaest.  II,  28. 

^  That  is,  if  it  is  of  him  that  Cicero  wiites,  Ac.  Quaest.  II,  28. 

*  Cic.  Ac.  Quaest  II,  23.  Ssxt.  Hyp.  I,  220.  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  II.  p. 
88,  Bqq.  *  Cio.  Ac.  Qusest.  II,  8,  sqq.,  84. 

»  Ibid.  I.  4 ;  II,  4.  22.  *  Cic.  De  Pin.  II,  3.  8.  26. 

7  Cio.  Ac.  Quaest.  II,  7.  11. 18,  sqq.,  21. 

*  Ibid.  II,  1. 1.,  et  86,  43,  sqq. ;  De  Fin.  V,  8.  7 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  1,  7. 
Seit.  Emp.  Hyp.  1, 238.  »  Cio.  Fin.  V,  8,  9, 11,  sqq.,  21,  sqq. 
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knowledge  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  for  Philosophie 
Knowledge ;  but  by  the  observation  of  Moral  Consciousness 
the  disputants  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain 
knowledge  is  necessary^;  and  had  drawn  broader  distinctions 
between  what  is  subjectiYe  and  what  is  objective,  in  our 
cognitions. 

The  four  great  philosophical  factions  continued  to  mam- 
tain  at  Athens  their  several  schools,  close  by  each  other, 
without  mutually  interrupting  their  discussions;  and  pro- 
secuted, but  with  less  vivaci^  than  of  old,  their  ancient 
disputes. 


CHAPTEE  THIED. 

OP  PHILOSOPHY  AMONG  THE  BOMANS,  AKD  THE  KEW 
8GEPTI0ISM  OF  -ffiNESIDEMUS,  DOWN  TO  THE  TIME  OP 
JOHN  OP  DAMASCUS  (PEOM  60  B.C.  TILL  THE  END  OP 
THE  EIGHTH  CENTUEY  APTEB    OHEIST.) 

Fropagation  and  BownfM  of  Grecian  Philosophy, 
General  Sketch. 

171.  Scepticism,  afber  it  had  lost  much  of  its  influence 
in  the  Academy,  re-appeared  in  the  schools  of  Medicine: 
where  it  called  forth,  m)m  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  new 
dogmatical  researches  founded  on  the  iutuition  of  the 
Absolute:  inquiries  which  were  fostered  by  the  increased 
intercourse  which  had  taken  place  between  the  Orientals 
and  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  by  some  other  great  external 
events,  such  as  the  conquests  oi  Alexander  and  the  Bomans, 
and,  subsequently,  the  growth  of  Christianity.  Combined 
with  other  causes,  these  events  contained  the  principle  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Grecian  philosophy,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  laid  open  new  paths  to  the  spirit  of  philosophic 
research. 

172.  Alexander^  had  annihilated  the  republican  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  subdued  to  the  Grecian  arms,  together  with 
Egypt,  the  whole  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Indus :  thus  opening 
the  way  for  an  active  commerce  between  the  East  and  the 

*  Died  823  B.C. 
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West,  which  contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Grecian 
art  and  science.  Alexandria,  that  mighty  commercial  city 
which  gradually  succeeded  to  the  importance  of  fallen 
Athens,  strengthened  these  distant  relations,  and  helped  to 
convert  them  to  the  interests  of  science.  The  Ptolemies, 
the  successors  of  Alexander  in  Egypt,^  aided  the  cause  oi 
knowledge  by  founding  their  famous  Library  and  Museum ; 
although  original  inquiry  appears  to  have  been  damped  by 
this  vast  accumulation  of  scientific  resources,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  were  accessible.  A  progressive  decline 
became  observable  in  the  spirit  of  Philosophy,  which  was 
gradually  directed  to  humbler  objects,  of  a  more  pedantic 
character;  such  as  Commentaries,  Comparisons,  Miscel- 
lanies, Compilations,  etc.  etc. 
Eeference  may  be  made  to : 

Ohb.  Gottl.  Hetnis,  De  Genio  Seculi  Ptolemffiomm.  Opusc.  Acad., 
vol  I,  p.  76. 

Ohb.  Dan.  Beck,  Specimen  Histori»  Blbliothecarom  Alezandii- 
narum,  Lips,  1779,  4to. 

§  173. 
(See  the  Works  mentioned  §  88.) 
The  Bomans,  a  nation  of  warriors  and  conquerors,  with 
whom  the  interests  of  their  Eepublic  outweighed  all 
others,  became  acquainted  with  Grecian  philosophy,  parti- 
cularly with  the  Peripatetic,  Academic,  and  Stoic  doctrines, 
only  after  the  conquest  of  Greece;  and  more  especially 
through  the  intervention  of  three  philosophers  whom  the 
Athenians  deputed  to  Eome.*  In  spite  oi  determined  pre* 
judices  and  reiterated  denunciations,*^  one  of  these  doctrines 
(that  of  the  Academy),  daily  gained  disciples  there ;  espe- 
cially when  Lucullus  and  SyUa  had  enriched  the  Capitol 
with  conquered  libraries.  The  latter,  after  the  capture  of 
Athens,  84  B.C.,  sent  thither  the  collection  of  Apellicon^ 
which  was  particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

»  Third  century  B.C.  *  156  B.C. 

Levesow,  De  Cameade,  Diogene,  et  Critolao,  et  de  causis  neglect! 
Btudii  PhiloBophiae  apud  Antiquiores  Romanos,  Stettin.  1795. 

Dan  Boethii  Digest,  de  PhUosophiaB  nomine  apud  Yeteres  Romanos 
inviso,  Upsal.  1790,  4to. 

3  A.  Gell.  N.  A.  XV,  11* 
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The  Eomans  almost  always  looked  upon  Philosophjr  as  a 
mean  to  attain  some  personal  or  political  end :  betraying  by 
that  very  circumstance  their  want  of  a  genuine  philosophic 
spirit.  Nevertheless  they  eventually  became  the  deposita- 
ries of  Grecian  philosophy. 

174.  Christianity,  the  religion  of  "the  pure  in  heart," 
which  prescribed  a  disinterested  love  of  our  neighbours,  and 
proclaimed  to  all  mankind,  independently  of  any  scientific 
ibrm,  the  union  of  God  with  man,  a£forded  as  it  were  a 
fresh  text,  of  the  highest  interest,  which  directed  men  to 
Beason  as  well  as  Eevelation.  It  has  exercised  a  various 
influence  over  the  progress  of  Philosophical  Eeason,  by  the 
matter  of  its  doctrines,  as  well  as  by  their  form. 

175.  The  spirit  of  research  of  Grecian  Philosophy,  once 
80  original  and  independent,  was  exhausted.  Eeason  had 
tried  every  path,  every  direction  then  open  to  her,  without 
being  able  to  satisfy  herself;  for  she  had  not  penetrated  to 
the  fundamental  problem,  that  of  the  nature  of  Eeason, 
and  consequently  had  continued  an  enigma  to  herself.  The 
different  philosophic  systems  had  viewed  truth  only  in  one 
of  its  aspects,  and  consequently  were  involved  in  errors. 
The  want  of  philosophical  metnod  had  rendered  the  dis- 
entanglement of  these  errors  the  more  difficult;  and  a 
reconciliation  or  adjustment  had  become  impossible  between 
the  different  sects,  whose  disputes,  while  they  prevented  the 
understanding  from  sinking  into  lethargy,  had  also  the 
effect  of  detracting  from  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of 
Truth.  Consequently,  the  efforts  of  science  were  not  so 
much  directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge,  as  to  maintain,  consolidate,  illustrate,  and  apply 
conclusions  which  had  been  already  drawn. 

176.  The  political,  religious,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Boman  Empire  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  Christian 
era,  were  not  such  as  to  animate  and  sustain  a  spirit  of 
philosophical  research.  Greece  had  lost  her  political  exist- 
ence ;  Kome  her  republican  constitution.  Beginning  with 
the  capital,  luxury,  egotism,  and  indolence  had  spread  their 
reign  to  the  remotest  provinces.  The  characteristic  features 
of  the  period  were  a  neglect  of  the  popular  religion,  a  pre- 
ference for  foreign  rites,  (of  which  an  incongruous  medley 
was  tolerated),  a  widely  prevalent  superstition,  a  disdain  of 
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what  was  natural,  a  mania  for  wliat  was  strange  and  ex- 
traordinary, a  curious  prying  into  the  (pretended)  occult 
arts,  with  an  extinction  of  ^  sentiments  truly  great  and 
noble.  Such  are  the  characteristics  given  by  the  Epicurean 
Lucian  of  Samosata  (2nd  cent.  A.C.)  in  a  Satire,  which 
exposes  with  the  most  poignant  ridicule  the  false  philosophy 
of  his  age.    (Cf.  §181.) 

See  t  Chfh.  MxnncBs,  History  of  the  Decline  of  Morals  under  the 
Roman  GoTemment,  Leips.  1782,  8to. 

177.  Consequently  the  efforts  of  the  Beason  were  di- 
rected in  various  ways,  and  tended  1st.  To  maintain  the 
Schools  and  systems  already  existing ;  not  without  consider- 
able modifications.  2ndlv.  To  revive  superannuated  doc- 
trines, such  as  those  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Orphic 
philosophies.  3dly.  To  combine  by  Interpretation,  Syncre- 
tism, or  Eclecticism,*  the  various  systems,  especially  those 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  to  trace  them  aU  back  to  the 
ancient  Dogihata  of  Pythagoras,  the  pretended  Orpheus, 
Zoroaster,  and  Hermes.*  5thly  To  combine  in  one  the 
spirit  of  Oriental  and  Occident«!  philosophy. 

178.  Nevertheless,  Philosophy  made  at  least  some  ap- 
parent progress  in  extension,  and,  at  least  apparently,  in 
intensity.  In  extension,  because  the  Bomans  and  the  Jews 
by  this  time  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
philosophical  dogmas  of  the  Grreeks,  and  had  produced  some 
philosophical  works  sufficiently  original.  Kor  does  this 
progress  of  philosophy  appear  to  have  been  merely  external ; 
masmuch  as  Scepticism  assumed  a  more  intense  character, 
and  cave  occasion  for  a  fresh  dogmatical  system  in  the 
school  of  the  Platonists.  By  imagining  a  new  source  of 
knowledge,  the  intuition  of  the  Absolute ;  by  labouring  to 
combine  the  old  and  the  new  theories  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  they  endeavoured  to  provide  a  broader  basis  for  Dog- 
matic philosophy,  to  prop  up  the  established  religion,  and 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the. rapid  progress  of  Chnstianity ; 

*  Syncretism  professes  to  combine  the  elements  of  different  systems: 
Eclecticism  to  extract  from  all  what  is  consistent  with  a  particular 
theory. — Ed. 

^  Cf.  L.  E.  Otto  BAUHaABTEN-Cnuaros,  De  Librorum  Heimeticonun 
origine  atque  indole,  Jena,  1827,  4to. 
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but  eventually  lost  themselves  in  the  region  of  Metaphy- 
sical dreams.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Doctors  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  who  at  one  time  had  rejected  and  contemned 
the  philosophj  of  the  Greeks,  ended  by  adopting  it,  at 
least  in  part,  m  order  to  complete  and  fortify  their  religious 
system.  The  invasions  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  and  the 
msunion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires,  brought  on 
at  last  an  almost  utter  extinction  of  philosophical  research. 

HUroducHon  and  Cultwation  of  Orecian  Philosophy 
amon^  the  Bomans, 

179.  Unquestionably  the  national  character  of  the  Eo- 
mans,  more  disposed  for  action  than  speculation,  did  not 
encourage  philosophy  to  spring  up  among  them  unassisted.^ 
The  revolutions  also  in  their  government,  the  loss  of  their 
republican  constitution,  the  tyranny  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  emperors,  and  the  general  and  continually  increasing 
corruption,  were  little  fevourable  to  the  development  of  a 
truly  philosophical  spirit,  yet  from  time  to  time  they  mani- 
fested a  degree  of  interest  in  such  researches,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  indispensable  to  a  cultivated  mind,  and  as 
serviceable  for  certain  civil  offices.  Agreeably  to  their 
native  character  and  habits,  they  showed  more  predilection 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  Porch  or  of  Epicurus,  than  those  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  were  of  a  more  speculative  cha- 
racter. The  Eomans  thus  applied  themselves  to  Grecian 
philosophy ;  successfully  transferred  into  their  own  language 
some  of  its  treatises;  enriched,  by  the  application  of  them, 
their  jurisprudence  and  policy,  but  did  not  advance  a  step 
by  any  original  discovery  of  their  own.  Consequently,  we 
can  (ustinguish  only  a  small  number  of  Latins  who  have 
deserved  a  page  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  "We  shall 
proceed  to  mention  the  principal  of  those  among  them, 
who,  whether  Eomans  or  loreigners,  cultivated  and  diffused 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  with  some  partial  modifica- 
tions in  their  manner  of  teaching  it. 

1  K.  F.  Ebnneb,  De  Impedimentis  qn»  apud  Yett.  Romanos  Philo- 
Bophi»  negarerint  socoeBsam,  Hal.  1825.  See  also  the  authors  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  §  24,  b. 
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Cicero, 

Authorities :  The  works  of  Cicero ;  Platarch,  Life  of  Cicero. 

t  MoRABm,  History  of  Cicero,  Paria,  1745,  2  vols.  4to. 

CoKiEBs  MiDDLETON,  Life  of  Cicero.    (Several  editions). 

Jao.  Paooiolati,  Vita  Cioeronis  Literaria,  Patav,  1760,  8vo. 

H.  Chb.  Fb.  Hulsemank,  De  Indole  PhUosophicft  M.  T.  Ciceronis 
ex  ingenii  ipsius  et  aliis  rationibus  sestimandä,  Luneb.  1799,  4to. 

Gautieb  de  SiBEBT,  Examen  de  la  Philosophie  de  Cic6ron;  dans  les 
M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscr.  torn.  XLI  et  XLIII. 

Chph.  Meinebs,  Oratio  de  Philosophift  Ciceronis  ejusque  in  üniver- 
sam  Philosophiam  meritis ;   Verm.  Philos.  Schriften,  1,  §  274. 

J.  Chph.  Bribgleb,  Progr.  de  Philosophic  Ciceronis,  Cob.  1784,  4to. 
Et,  De  Cicerone  cum  Epicoro  Disputante,  Ibid.  1779,  4to. 

J.  C.  Waij)IN,  Oratio  de  Philosophic  Ciceronis  Platonicft,  Jen, 
1753,  4to. 

Math.  Fbemuno  (resp.  Schaittz),  Philosophia  Ciceronis,  Lund. 
1795,  4to. 

t  J.  Fb.  Hbbbabt,  Dissert  on  the  Philosophy  of  Cicero:  in  the 
Königsb.  Archiv.  No.  I. 

B.  KuHNEB,  M.  T.  Ciceronis  in  Philosophiam  ^'nsque  partes  merits^ 
Hamburg,  1825,  8vo. 

Adam  BuBsn  Logica  Ciceronis  Stoica,  Zamose.  1604,  4to. 

CoNB.  Nahmmaohebti  Theologia  Ciceronis ;  accedit  Ontologise  Cice« 
ronis  specimen.    Frankenh.  1767,  8vo. 

Dak.  Wtttenbachii  IMssert.  de  Philosophiae  CiceroniansB  loco  qui 
est  de  Deo,  Amstd.  1783,  4to. 

t  An  Essay  towards  settling  the  Dispute  between  Middleton  and 
Emesti  on  the  Philosophic  Character  of  the  Treatise  Z>e  NaJtura, 
Deorum;  in  five  Dissert.  AUona  and  Leips.  1800,  8vo. 

Gasp.  Jul.  Wündeblich  (resp.  Andb.  Sohhaleb),  Cicero  de  Animft 
Platonissans  Disp.  Viteb.  1714.  4to. 

Ant.  Buohebi  Ethica  Ciceroniana,  Havnb.  1610,  8vo. 

Jasonis  de  Nobes,  Brevis  et  Distincta  Institutio  in  Cic.  Philos.  de 
Vita  et  Moribus,  Patav.  1597, 

180.  M.  T.  Oicero^  like  many  other  young  Eomans  of 
good  family,  was  instructed  by  Greek  preceptors.  In 
order  to  improve  himself  in  eloquence  and  the  science  of 
polity,  he  travelled  to  Ehodes  and  Athens ;  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  pursuit  of  Grecian  philosophy,  direct- 
ing his  attention  particularly  to  the  Academic  and  Stoic 
systems.  He  owed,  in  part,  his  success  as  an  orator  and 
a  statesman,  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  these  studies.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  his 
career  as  a  statesman  was  closed  by  the  fell  of  the  Eepublic, 

»  Bom  at  Arpinum,  107  B.C.,  died  B.C.  44, 
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with  his  characteristic  patriotism  he  consecrated  his  leisure 
to  the  discussion  of  points  of  philosophy;  labouring  to 
transplant  the  theories  of  the  Greeks  into  his  native  sou : 
with  little  gratitude  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen.^  In  all 
speculative  questions  he  mamtained  the  freedom  of  opinion 
and  the  impartiality  which  became  a  disciple  of  the  New 
Academy :  toUowing  the  method  also  of  that  school  ia  the 
form  of  his  writings.  In  questions  of  morality  he  preferred 
the  rigid  principles  of  the  Stoics,'  but  not  without  doing 
justice  to  rlato,  Aristotle,  and  even  Epicurus  (as  far  as  the 
correctness  of  his  life  was  concerned').  His  philosophical 
works,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  made  Plato  his  model, 
are  a  most  valuable  collection  of  interesting  discussions  and 
luminous  remarks  on  the  most  important  topics,  e.  g.  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Divinity ;  On  tne  Supreme  Good ;  On 
the  Social  Duties;  On  Fate;  Divination;  the  Laws;  the 
Eepublic,  etc.  etc.  ;*  and  have  proved  a  mine  of  information 
to  succeeding  ages,  without,  however,  betraying  any  great 
depth  of  thought.  They  are  likewise  highly  valuable  aei 
throwing  light  on  the  history  of  philosophy,*  and  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  technical  language  of  this  science, 

Hpicti/recmg. 

181.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  when  first  disseminated 
in  their  country,  attracted  among  the  Bomans  a  crowd  of 
partisans,  in  consequence  of  its  light  and  accommodating 
character,'  and  the  indulgence  it  afforded  to  the  inclinations 
of  aU ;'  as  also  because  it  had  the  effect  of  disengaging  the 
mind  from  superstitious  terrors.  Unhappily  it  favoured  at 
the  same  time  a  frivolous  and  trifling  spuit.  Very  few  of 
the  Eoman  Epicureans  distinguished  themselves  by  a  truly 
philosophical  character ;  and  even  these  adhered  literally  to 

1  Cio.  Orat.  pro  Sextio.    Plutabch.  Vit.  Cic.  V. 

a  De  Offic.  I,  2.  »  De  jSTat.  Deor.  I,  6;  Acad.  Quaest.  IV.  8, 

4  De  Div.  II,  Init 

s  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Historia  Philosoplii»  Antiquae.  Ex  illius  Script, 
ed.  Fbded.  Qeddds,  Berl,  1782,  Svo. 

*  Among  the  most  considerable  were»  Catius  and  Amafanius;  0. 
Cassias,  Tit.  Pomponius  Atticus,  Cains  Velleius,  Bassus  Anfidius;  add 
to  these  the  poet  Horace,  with  several  more. 

'  Cio.  Fin.  I,  7;  Tusc.  Quaest,  IV,  3;  Ep.  ad  Div.  XV,  19.  Sbnbo. 
Ep.  21,  80. 
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the  doctrines  of  their  master,  without  advancing  a  step 
beyond  them.  Such,  among  others,  was  Lacretms^  who 
gave  a  statement  of  those  doctrines  in  his  didactic  poem  De 
Herum  NatwraJ  as  a  poem,  a  work  of  superior  merit.' 

8toim  and  Cynics, 

t  C.  P.  Com,  Disgertations  on  the  Hist,  and  Characteristics  of  the 
later  Stoic  Philosophy ;  with  an  Essay  on  Christian  Morality,  on  Kant^ 
and  the  Stoics,  Tub.  1794,  8vo. 

G.  P.  HoLLENBEBo,  Do  Praeclpnis  Stoic»  PhilosophisB  Doctoribns  et 
Patronis  apnd  Romanos,  Leips.  1793,  4to. 

J.  A.  L.  WEGSOHEmsB,  Ethices  Stoieonim  recentionun  fundamenta 
ex  ipsorom  scriptis  eruta,  cum  principlis  Ethicis  quae  critica  rationis 
practices  sec.  Kantium  exhibet,  comparata,  ffamb.  1797,  Svo. 

182.  Next  to  those  of  Epicurus,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  obtained  the  greatest  success  at  Eome,  especially 
among  men  of  a  severer  character,*  who  had  devoted  their 
lives  to  public  affairs.  With  such  men,  the  Stoic  philosophy 
being  more  closely  applied  ta  real  life,  and  exercising  a 
marked  influence  over  legislation  and  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  naturally  acquired  a  more  practical  spirit,  and 
began  to  disengage  itself  in  some  degree  from  speculative 
subtilties.^     Besides  Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,^  C.  Musoniu» 

»  Bom  95,  died  60  3.0. 

2  Übersetzt  von  Knebel,  2  Bde.  (1821)  1831. 

J.  A.  Obtloff,  Abhandlung  über  den  Einfloss  der  Stoischen  Philo- 
sophie auf  die  Römische  Jurisprudenz,  1797. 

3  C.  pLoriüs  Sboundus,  author  of  the  Natural  History,  who  died 
A.D.  79,  by  the  emption  of  Yesuvius,  and  Lucian  of  Samosata,  the 
satirist  (§  176),  who  flourished  in  the  second  cent,  after  Christ,  (see 
t  J.  C.  TiEUANN,  On  the  Philosophy  and  Langua^  of  Lucian,  Zerbst, 
1804,  8to.),  have  been  numbered  among  the  Epicureans  without  sufll- 
cient  grounds;  as  well  as  the  contemporaries  of  the  latter,  Diogenes 
Laertius  (flourished  about  211),  and  Celsus.  The  latter  is  known  to  us 
as  an  adversary  of  Christianity,  by  the  work  of  Origen.  By  some  he  is 
esteemed  a  Keoplatonist. 

*  Such,  in  the  days  of  the  Bepnblic,  were  the  Scipios,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  (of.  §  158);  C.  Lselius;  the  juris- 
consult Pub.  Rutilius  Rufus,  Q.  Tubero,  Q.  Mucins  Scseyola  the  augur ; 
and  subsequently,  Cato  of  Utica,  and  M.  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Caesar. 

*  See  the  preceding  note. 

*  Flourished  about  two  years  after  Christ. 
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JBufu8  the  Yolainian,^  Annaua  Oomutus  or  Phomidw^  of 
Leptis  in  Africa  (the  two  last  expelled  £rom  Borne  by  Nero 
about  66  A.C.),  Charenum  of  Egypt,  who  was  a  preceptor  of 
Nero,  JEJuphrates  of  Alexandria,  Bio  of  Frusa,  or  Dio  Chry- 
sagtom*  BatiUdea  and  others,  we  must  not  forget  as  having 
distinguished  themselves  in  moral  philosophy  or  by  their 

+  SxvDr,  Researches  concerning  the  Life  and  Works  of  Athenodorus, 
in  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad  of  Inscr.  torn.  XIII. 

J.  Fb.  HorFiiANNi  Dias,  de  Athenodoro  Tarsensi,  Philosopho  Stoico, 
Lipa.  1782,  4to. 

We  most  here  take  notice  of  the  sect  of  the  Froealians,  founded,  in 
the  time  of  Augastus,  by  Antistios  Labeo,  and  his  disciple  Semp. 
Procains.  This  sect  was  formed  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Sabinians, 
headed  by  Masarius  Sabinns,  a  disciple  of  C.  Ateius  Capito.  See  Just. 
HsnNDTo.  B(^MZBi  Progr.  de  PhUosophift  Jarisconsaltonim  Stoicä, 
HaL  1701,  4to. 

EvEB.  Ottonis,  Oratio  de  Stolcft  vetemm  Jnrisconsultoram  Philo- 
Sophia,  Duisb.  1714,  4  to. 

J.  Sam.  HsBiNa,  De  Stoi<^  veterum  Bomanorom  Jorisprudentiä, 
Stettin,  1719. 

These  three  works  are  collected  in  that  of  Gottliib  Slevoiot,  De 
Sectia  et  Philosophiä  Jurisconsultorum  Opuscc.  Jen,  1724,  8to. 

Chb.  Westphal,  De  Stoft  Jurisconsnltor.  Boman.  Rest  1727,  4to. 

Chb.  Fbikd.  Qeo.  Meisteb,  Progr.  de  Philosophic.  Jurisconsaltorum 
Bomanorom  Stoicft  in  Doctrin&  ae  Corporibus  eorumque  partibus, 
OoU,  1766,  4to. 

Jo.  QoDOFB.  SoHAüMBUBO,  De  Jurispmd.  vetemm  Jarisconsaltomm 
Stoicft,  Jen,  1745,  8vo. 

f  J.  Andb.  Obtloff,  On  the  Inflnence  of  the  Stoic  Philos.  orer  the 
Jorispradence  of  the  Bomans:  a  Philos.  and  Jariq>radential  Dissert. 
Erlang.  1787,  Svo. 

1 1  BuBioNT,  Mem.  on  the  Philosopher  Husonius«  in  the  Mem.  of 
the  Acad,  of  Inscr.  tom.  XXXI. 

C.  Musonii  Bufi  Beliqui»  et  Apothegmata,  ed.  J.  Y.  Peeblkahp, 
Harl.  1822,  8vo. 

D.  WrPTENBACHn  Diss.  (resp.  Niewlaed),  de  Mnsonio  Bnfo  Philoso- 
pho Stoico,  Amstel.  1783,  4to. 

t  Four  unedited  Fragments  of  the  Stoic  Philosopher  Mnsonias,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  with  an  Introduction  respecting  his  Life  and 
Philosophy,  by  G.  H.  Moseb,  accompanied  by  the  article  of  Cbeüzeb  on 
this  publication,  in  the  Studien,  1810,  tom.  YI,  p.  74. 

>  D.  MABTiNn  Disp.  de  L.  AmtMO  Cobnüto,  Phil.  Stoico.  Lugd.  Bttt, 
1825,  Svo.  To  him  is  attributed  the  Bttupia  mpi  rrie  rüv  Otu^i/  ^vaiua, 
republished  by  Gale,  Opusc.  M.  et  Ph.  p.  1 37. 

^  Both  flourished  under  Trajan  and  Adrian. 
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practical  wisdom,  Seneca,^  Epictetus*  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
a  slave  who  preserved  nevertheless  a  free  spirit,'  and  who, 
having  been  Danished  from  Eome,  established  a  school  at 
Kicopolis  in  Epirus :'  Jrrian,^  a  disciple  of  the  preceding, 
whose  doctrines  he  preserved  in  writing,  and  Marcus  Awre^ 

*  Luc.  Ann.  Seneca,  of  Corduba  in  Spain ;  the  preceptor  of  Nero. 
Born  about  3,  died  66  A.C. 

Senec8B  Opera,  ed.  Ruhkopp,  Lips,  1797,  sqq.  6  vols.  8vo. 

Essay  on  the  Life  of  the  Philosopher  Seneca,  on  his  Works,  and  the 
Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  with  Notes  (by  Dn)EROT),  Paris,  1778. 

It  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  and  the  French 
translation  of  Seneca  by  La  Gbange. 

t  Fel.  Nuscheleb,  The  Character  of  Seneca  as  deduced  from  his  Life 
and  Writings,  Zurich,  1783,  8vo.  1  vol. 

C.  P.  CoNZ,  On  the  Life  and  Character  of  Seneca :  as  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  Consolatio  ad  Helv.  etc.  Tvhing,  1792,  8vo. 

Jo.  Jag.  CzoFiBE,  Yindiciae  SenecsB,  Jen,  1791,  4to. 

Jo.  Andb.  ScHMn>n  Disp.  de  Seneci  ej usque  Theologia,  J&n,  1688, 4to. 

Jo.  Ph.  Apini  Disp.  de  Religione  Senecae,  Viteb.  1692,  4to. 

JusTi  SiBEBi  Seneca  Divinis  Oraculis  quodanunodo  consonans,  Dresd, 
1675, 12mo. 

Fbied.  Chb.  Gelpke,  Tractatiuncula  de  Familiaritate  quae  Paulo 
Apostolo  cum  Seneca  Philosopho  intercessisse  traditur  yerisimillimä. 
Lips.  1813,  4to. 

Chbist.  Fred.  Schulze,  Prologomena  ad  SenecsB  Librum  de  Tita 
Beatä,  Lips.  1797,  4to. 

+  L.  Ann.  Seneca,  by  JoH.  Gb.  CaMi  KLoraascH,  Wittenib,  1799, 
1802,  2  vols,  8vo. 

Henb.  Aua.  Schick,  Diss,  de  Causis  quibus  Zeno  et  Seneca  in  Philo- 
sophic discrepent,  Marb.  1822,  4to. 

E.  J.  Webneb,  De  Senecse  Philosophic,  Berol.  1825, 8vo. 

*  Euhnhabdt,  Ueber  die  Hauptmomente  der  stoischen  Sittenlehre 
nach  Epiktet's  Handbuch.  In  Boutebwbk's  Neuem  Museum  für  Phi- 
losophie und  Litteratur.    1  und  II  Band. 

^  Epicteti  Enchiridium  et  Arriani  Dissert.  EpictetesB,*  edid.  J. 
ScHWEiaHiEüSEB;  Epictet83  PhilosophisB  Monumenta,  etc..  Lips,  1799, 
1800,  5  vols.  8vo. 

t  The  Manual  of  Epictetus  translated  into  German  by  Linok,  Nürenb. 
1783 ;  and  by  Thiele,  Franc/.  1790. 

Works  of  Epictetus,  translated  by  Cabteb  (Mrs.)  Lond.  1758,  4to. 

8  Flourished  about  90  A.C. 

^  Flavins  Arrianus  of  Nicomedia,  prefect  of  Cappadocia  in  134. 

f  Arrian,  Conversations  of  Epictetus  with  his  Disciples,  translated, 
with  Remarks  Historical  and  Philosophical,  and  a  Brief  Exposition  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Epictetus,  by  J.  Mats.  Schulz,  Altona,  1801—8, 
2  vols.  large  8vo, 
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Ints  Antoninus,  the  philosophic  emperor,^  and  disciple  of  the 
Stoic  Q.  Septus  of  ChaBronea,  the  grandson  of  Plutarch. 
Seneca,  who  appreciated  the  truth  which  he  discovered  in 
various  systems  of  philosophy,  but  principally  attached  him- 
self to  thiat  of  the  Portico,'  was  one  of  the  first  who  drew 
a  distinction  between  a  Scholastic  and  Practical  philosophy* 
The  latter  he  judged  the  most  essential,  its  primary  object 
being  individual  Morality  (Fhihaophia  Frceceptiva,)  He 
gave  admirable  rules  of  conduct,  after  the  principles  of  the 
Stoics,'  but  betraying  at  the  same  time  considerable  predi- 
lection for  Exaggeration  and  Antithesis.*   Epictetus  reduced 

+  Giles  Bohjeau,  Life  of  Epictetna,  and  Acoomit  of  his  Philosophy^ 
Becond  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  Paris,  1667, 12mo. 

M.  BosaAL,  Disquisitio  de  Epicteto  qua  probatur  earn  non  faisBe 
Christianmn,  Oröning,  1708,  8to. 

Jo.  Dav.  ScmwENDNEBi  Idea  Philosophiae  EpictetaB  ex  Enchiridio 
delineata.  Zips.  1681,  4to. 

Ghph.  Auo.  Heunanni  Diss,  de  Philosophift  Epicteti,  Jen,  1703,  4to. 

Lud.  Che.  Cbblui  Diss.  II,  rä  rov  *EinKrffrov  vvkpao^a  mai  aao^a, 
in  Doctrinft  de  Deo  et  Officiis  exiga  seipsum,  Lips,  1711-16,  4to. 

Jo.  £bd.  Walthebi  Difls.  de  Yitft  regendft  secundum  Epictetum,  Lips, 
1747,  4to. 

t  H.  KuHNAEDT,  On  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Stoics, 
after  the  Hanual  of  Epictetus :  in  the  Neues  Museum  der  Philos.  und 
LitercOur,  published  by  Boutsewbk,  torn.  I,  £a8.  2 ;  and  torn.  II,  fas.  1. 

t  J.  Feano.  Beteb,  On  Epictetus  and  his  Manual  of  Stoical  Morality, 
Marb,  1795,  8vo. 

*  Became  emperor  in  161,  died  180  A.C. 

Antonini  Gommentarii  ad  seipsum  (etc  eavrhv  ßtßXia  ^M^eca),  ed. 
Thom.  Oatakee;  Wolle^,  Mobus  ;  Jo.  Math.  Sohülz;  Slesv.  1802, 
sqq.,  8to.  Tranialated  into  German  by  the  same,  with  Observations 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Antoninus,  SdUesw,  1799,  8to. 

Bach,  De  M.  Aurelio  imp.  philosophante,  1826. 

Ghph.  Meinebs,  De  M.  Aurelii  Antonini  ingenio,  moribus  et  scriptis, 
in  Comment.  Soc.  Getting.  1784,  tom.  IV,  p.  107. 

Cf.  0.  Fb.  Walchh  Comm.  de  Religione  M.  Aur.  Antonini  in  numinft 
celebrate.    Acta  Soc.  Lat.  Jenensis,  p.  209. 

J.  Day.  Eoelebi  Diss,  de  Philosophic  M.  AureL  Antonini  in  Theori& 
et  Praxi,  AUon,  1717,  4to. 

Jo.  Fbano.  Buddei  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam  Stoicam  ad  mentem 
M.  Antonini;  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Antoninus  by  Wolff,  Leips, 
1729,  8vo. 

J.  W,  Beohb,  Essay  towards  a  Statement  of  the  Stoic  Maxims 
according  to  the  yiews  of  Antoninus:  in  his  translation  of  Antonin. 
I'rancf.  1717,  8vo. 

•  Ep.  20.  45.  82.  108.  '  Ep.  94.  «  Qunnm  Inst.  X,  1. 
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the  moral  system  of  the  Stoics  to  a  simple  formulary,  &vixov 
Kol  avexov  (sustine  et  ahatme) :  and  assumed  as  his  leaduig 
principle,  fVeedom. 

Antonmus  imparted  to  the  same  system  a  character  of 
gentleness  and  oenevolence,  by  making  it  subordinate  to  a 
loTe  of  mankind,  allied  to  Beligion.  These  two  last  are 
much  less  decided  advocates  of  suicide  than  Seneca  (§  165.) 
About  this  period  a  great  number  of  writings  of  this  school 
proclaimed  a  more  fixed  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. — Of  the  Cynics  the  most  distinguished  duriu^  the 
second  century  were:  Bemonax  of  Cyprus,  who  tau^t  at 
Athens ;  Crescent  of  Megaloj>oliB,  and  FeregrmuSy  sumamed 
Proteus y  of  Parium  in  Mvsia;  who,  they  say,  burnt  himself 
at  Olympia  about  168  A.C. 

The  two  last  contributed  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Science.^ 

Peripatetici. 

On  each  of  tbe  Philosophers  xnentioned  in  this  section,  consalt 
Suidas,  and  the  first  yolume  of  Patricias,  a  work  cited  §  189. 

183.  The  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  not  suited  to  the 
practkal  character  of  the  Eoman  mind,  and  such  as  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  it,  became  mere  commentators  of 
various  merit  or  demerit.  "We  must  account  Fervpateties : 
Andronicus  of  B-hodes  (§  150),  who  arranged  and  expounded 
at  Eome  the  works  of  Aristotle  ;*  Crati^^pus  of  Mitylene, 
whom  Cicero  the  Younger  and  several  other  Bomans  at- 
tended at  Athens  f  Ificolas  of  Damascus  ;*  JCenarehue  of 
Seleucia,  who,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  gave  lessons  in  the 
time  of  Augustus ;  Mexcmder  of  ^gffi,  one  of  the  preceptors 

>  LuciAN,  Demonax,  ct  De  morte  Peregrfaii. — Cf.  A.  Geluus,  N.  A 
VXII,  3 ;  XII,  11.  «  Flourished  about  80  B.C. 

It  is  thought  that  he  was  not  really  the  author  of  the  book  Ilcpi 
iraQtaVf  ed.  HoESCHEi^  Aug,  Vind,  1504;  and  the  Paraphrase  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics,  ed.  Dan.  Bmssiüb,  Lugd,  BaL  1607,  4to;  1617, 
8vo. ;  Cantab.  1678,  8vo.  »  Flourished  about  48  B.C.* 

*  t  Frano.  Sevin,  Inquiry  concerning  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Nicolas  Damascenus,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions; 
and  the  Fragments  of  Nicolas  Damascenus^  published  by  Obeuj,  Lips. 
1804;  Suppl.  1811,  8to.  Some  critics  haye  attributed  to  him,  without 
sufficient  grounds,  the  book  Ilcpi  koüuov,  found  among  the  works  of 
Aristotie. 
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of  Nero;*  -4(^a«^wof  Aphrodißias;*  and  more  especially  the 
celebrated  commentator  Jlexamder  of  Aphrodisias,^  *  the 
disciple  of  Herminus  and  Aristocles,  who  taught  at  Alex- 
andria, and  who  founded  a  special  exegetical  school  which 
bore  his  name.*  In  his  work  On  the  Soul  he  departed  &om 
Aristotle,  and  taught  that  the  soul  is  not  a  special  sub* 
stance  (ovaio),  but  simply  a  form  of  the  organized  bodj 
(itS69  Ti  Tov  ffu)fiaT09  opr^aviKov)^  and  consequently  that  it 
could  not  be  immortal ;  and  in  his  Treatise  on  Destiny  he 
attacked  the  Fatalism  of  the  Stoics,  which  he  declared 
irrecondleable  with  moraliiy.  Among  the  Syneretie  peri- 
patetics may  be  mentioned  Ammonvus  of  Alexandria,  who 
taught  at  Athens;*  ThemUtim  of  Paphlagonia;  ^frianm 
and  Simplicius,*  (See  §  219).  The  commentaries  of  the 
latter,  next  to  those  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  are  the 
most  distinguished  production  of  these  schools« 

New  Pythofforeans, 

184.  Pythagoras,  whose  reputation  and  even  whose  philo- 
sophy had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Bomans,  had  at  the 

1  To  him  are  attributed  the  OommentarieB  on  the  Meteorologies 
and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  which  by  others  are  assigned  to  Alex- 
ander Aphrodisienais.  ^  Second  century  after  Christ. 

3  At  Venice  and  Florence  there  were  printed,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  a  separate  form,  the  different  Commentaries  attributed  to 
him,  on  the  following  works  of  Aristotle : 

The  Analytica  Priora,  the  Topics,  the  Elenchi  Sophistarum,  the 
books  De  Sensu  et  Sensibili,  the  Physics,  with  the  treatises  De  Anim&, 
and  De  Fato  (Tlepc  tlfiaofävnie  ^ea*  tov  I^'  rifilv), 

Cf.  Cabibi  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp.»  toL  I,  p.  243,  for  the  works  of 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias. 

*  Called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Commentator  (l^tiyi/ri)/^). 

^  Sumamed  the  Alexandrians  and  Alexandrists.  He  diiOTered  from 
Aristotle  in  his  doctrine  respecting  the  soul. 

^  In  the  first  century.  Plut.  de  £c  apud  Delph.  ed.  Bsiske, 
touL  yii,  p.  512,  sqq.,  et  tom.  YI,  p.  260. 

*  His  various  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  (especially 
his  physical  treatises)  were  published  at  Yenice,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

His  Comment  on  the  Manual  of  Epict.  has  been  given  by  Sohwsiob. 
Monum.  Epict.  Phil.  tom.  lY. 
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period  of  whicli  we  are  treating  a  large  number  of  followers  :* 
ids  exemplary  life,  and  still  more  the  mysterious  cHaraeter 
of  his  history  and  his  doctrines,  being  the  principal  causes 
of  the  species  of  enthusiastic  reverence  with  which  he  was 
regarded.  Some  Moral  Eeformers  wished  to  adopt  his  prin- 
ciples of  practice,  of  which  number  were  Qw.  Sestwt^  (a 
Soman  wno  wrote  in  Greek)  and  Sotion  of  Alexandria,'  both 
.  of  them  acquainted  with  Seneca  at  Some  :*  and  to  this  class 
of  Pytha^reans  it  is  probable  that  we  should  refer  Apollo* 
niu^  of  Tyana*  in  Cappadocia,  a  disciple  of  Euxenus  of 
Heraclea  in  Fontus,  a  very  remarkable  man,  who  combined 
a  scientific  turn  of  mind  with  an  exalted  religious  enthu-^ 
siasm,  who  was  moreover  an  imitator  of  Pythagoras,  and 
consummate  in  divination ;  and  finally,  Secundut  of  Athens.* 

>  Cio.  De  Senect.,  c.  21 ;  Tuac  IV,  2. 

'  Or  Sbxtus.    He  flourished  about  2  A.C. 

He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Seztus  of  Chaeronea  (§  182)  the 
Stoic.  His  Moral  Sentences  are  to  be  found  in  the  dubious  translation 
of  BuFFiNUS,  published  by  Th.  Gale,  Opusc.  Mythol.  Phys.,  etc. 
p.  645,  sqq. 

Dfl  BuBioNT,  On  the  Philosophical  Bjstem  of  Seztius,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  torn.  XXXI. 

3  About  15  A.C.  «  Seneca,  Ep.  108. 

>  Flourished  about  70  A.C. 

Flavins  Philostratus  de  Vit&  Apollonii  Tyansei,  in  Philostratomm 
0pp.  cura  OLEABn,  Lips,  1709,  fol. :  where  are  printed,  with  many 
other  letters,  those  attributed  to  ApoUonius. 

Jo.  Laub.  Mosheim,  Diss,  de  Existimatione  Apollonii  Tyanaei ;  in 
ejus  Commentationib.  et  Oratt.  Yar.  Aig.  Hamburgis,  1751,  8vo., 
p.  347,  sqq. 

SioiBM.  Chb.  Klose,  Diss.  II  de  ApoUonio  Tyanensi  Philosopho 
Pythagorico  Thaumaturgo,  et  de  Philostrato,  Viteb.  1723-24,  4to. 

J.  0.  Hebzoo,  Diss.  Philosophia  Practica  Apollonii  Tyantei  in  Scia- 
graphift,  Lips.  1719,  4to. 

See  also  Batle,  and  the  article  by  Buhle  in  the  great  Encyclopedia 
published  by  Ebsch,  part  IV. 

*  The  discoveries  of  Modem  Science  hare  yindicated  and  explained 
the  extraordinary  powers  attributed  to  ApoUonius  in  common  with 
Pythagoras  and  the  Neoplatonists,  by  referring  them  to  Mesmerism. 
See  Colquhoun's  Hist,  of  Magic,  toI.  I. — Ed. 

«  About  120  A.C. 

For  his  Moral  Sentences,  see  Secundi  Atheniensis  Eesponsa  ad 
Interrogata  Hadriani,  in  the  work  ot  Th.  Gale;  referred  to  abovo 
(note  2),  p.  160,  sqq. 
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Others  (for  instance,  Anaxilaus  of  Larissa,  banished  from 
Italy  under  a  suspicion  of  magical  practices^)  applied  the 
principles  of  Pythagoras  to  the  study  of  Nature ;  or,  like 
Moderatus  of  G-ades,'  and  Nicomachus  of  Gkrasa,'  endea- 
voured to  discover,  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  Numbers, 
a  sublime  and  occult  science,*  which  they  blended  with  the 
theories  of  Plato. 

NeihFlatonisU. 

See  the  worka  mentioned  §  201 ;  particularly  that  of  Boütkbwxcs. 

185.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Sceptic  Academy  (§  169, 
170),  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  new  school  of  Pla- 
tonists  began  to  form  itself,  and  became  popular.  Among 
these,  Thrcmllus  of  Mendes,*  the  astrologer,  distinguished 
himself ;  with  Theon  of  Smyrna,*  the  author  of  an  Exposi- 
tion of  Plato ;'  AlcinouSy  who  has  left  us  a  brief  sketcn  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine ;•  Albinus,  the  preceptor  of  Galen; 
Flutarch  of  Chaeronea,'  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  (§  183),  and 
preceptor  of  Adrian;   Galvisttis  Taurus  of  Berytus,  near 

*  He  flonrished  under  Augustus. 

3  Flourished  first  century  after  Christ. 

'  Second  century  after  Christ. 

Nicomachus  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  theory  of  Numbers 
(Introductio  in  Arithmeticam,  Gr.  Faria.  1538,  4to.),  explained  by 
Iaublichus  ;  and  of  a  Manual  of  Harmony  (apnd  Meibom.  :  Antiqun 
MusicaB  Auctores,  VII,  Amst.  1652,  4to). 

Fragments  of  his  Symbolics  of  the  Science  of  Numbers  (OcoXoyov- 
Hiva  dpi9iiriTiKä)  are  to  be  found  in  Fhotius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  187, 
p.  287. 

*  An  Essay  on  this  occult  science  of  Numbers  is  to  be  found  ap. 
Sextüs  Empibicus  adv.  Mathem.  X,  248.  Cf.  also  Pobphtb.  Tit. 
Pythagor.,  §  82,  sqq. 

*  First  century  after  Christ.  •  Second  century  after  Christ. 

7  Theon  Smymensis  de  iis  quss  in  Mathematicis  ad  Flatonis  lectionem 
utilia  sunt,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Ism.  Büllialdus,  Paris.  1644, 4to. 

■  Alcinoi  introductio  at  Flatonis  Dogmata^  Gr.  cum  vers.  Lat.  Mars. 
Ficini,  Pam.  1633,  8vo.;  republished  with  Flatonis  Dialogi  IV.  ed 
FiscHEB,  1783,  8vo. 

>  Flutarchi  Opera  Omnia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Hurs.  Stephanus,  13 
vols.  8vo.  Paris.  1672;  ed.  Reiske,  12  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1774— 82-, 
cd.  Hütten,  14  vols.  1791—1804,  8vo.  Flutarchi  Moralia  ex  recen- 
»ione  Xylandbi,  Bas,  1674,  fol. ;  ed.  Wttteitbaoh,  7  vols.  4to.  Oxon, 
1726-1821,  et  16  vols.  8vo. 

Flutarch  was  bom  60,  died  120  A.O. 
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Tyie,^  the  master  of  Aulus  GeUius;  Luc.  Apulems  of  Me- 
daunifi  in  Numidia ;'  and  Maximut  I^ritis,  the  Bhetorician.' 
These  philosophers  made  it  their  object  to  disseminate  in 
a  ^pukr  form  the  Ethics  and  Beligious  Theory  of  Plato, 
and  constructed  for  themselves  a  system  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation which  connected  the  doctrines  of  that  system  vitk 
the  ancient  religious  Mysteries.*  With  this  they  blended 
much  that  was  derived  from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Aristotle, 
and,  in  the  Dogmatic  manner,  pursued  the  most  lofty  specu- 
lations (the  outline  of  which  had  been  traced  in  the  treatises 
of  Plato)  on  the  Deitjr,  the  Creator,  the  Soul  of  the  World, 
the  Demons,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  and  that  of  Evil. 
They  supposed  our  conceptions  to  have  a  hypostatical  exist- 
ence, and  applied  their  abstract  principles  to  account  for 
phenomena  of  their  own  days ;  for  instance,  the  cessation  of 
oracles.'  The  physician  Oalen^  the  inventor  of  the  Fourth 
Figure  of  Logic,  was  a  calm  and  sedate  Platonist,  wha 
admitted,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  Life,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  twofold  Spirit  (Jlvevfia  ZtSiKov — -^vx^t^ov) :'  JIkv(H 
finus  of  Arelas,  in  Gaul,  was  more  inclined  to  Scepticism.* 
These  Platonists  were  at  the  same  time  for  the  most  part 
Eclectics,  but  not  altogether  after  the  manner  of  Fotamo  pf 

^  Abont  139.  '  Flonrished  about  160. 

Apuleii  Opera,  Lugd.  1614,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  in  usum  Delphini,  1688, 

2  vols.  4to.    Particularly  his  sketch  therein  pf  the  Platonic  Philosophy. 
Apuleii  Opera  omnia,  cum  Not.  var.  cuia  BuflNKENn  et  Bosbchj^ 

3  vols.  4to.  Lugd,  Bat.  1786-1823. 

Cf.  Apuleii  Theologia  ezhibita  a  Oh.  Falstebo  in  ejus  Cogitationib* 
Fhilos.,  p.  37.  ^  Flourished  about  130  A.O. 

Maximh  Ttbh  Dissertationes  XXXI,  Or.  et  Lat  ed.  Dak.  HEntaius, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1607  et  1614 ;  ez  recens.  J.  DAVisn  recndi  cuxaTit  Jo.  Jac. 
Reiske,  Lips.  1774-75,  2  vols.  8to. 

*  EusKB.  Prsep.  Eyang.  IX,  6,  7. 

*  Plutabch.  De  Def.  Orac. ;  De  Isl 

^  Claudius  Galenus»  bom  at  Pergamus  181,  died  abont  200  A.C. 

^  Galeni  Opera  Omnia»  ed.  Ken.  Chabtsbius^  Paria.  1679>  13  toIs. 
Cf.  §  81. 

t  EuBT  [Spbenoel,  Letters  on  the  Philosophic  System  of  QdXen,  in 
his  Collection  towards  a  History  of  Medicine,  part  I,  p.  117. 

'  Imm.  Fbied.  GsjEooBn  Dues  Commentatt.  de  Favorino  Arelatenai 
Philosopho,  etc.  Laub.  1756,  4to. 

Z.  FoBBMANN,  Diss,  (prses*  Ebb.  Pobthan)  de  FavorinQ  Fhilos^o 
Academico^  Abo.  1789, 4to. 
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Alexandria,^  who,  while  he  selected  what  ho  judged  most 
tenable  firom  every  system,  pretended  to  form  of  theso 
extracts  a  separate  doctrine  of  his  own,  concerning  which 
we  have  not  sufficient  details  to  enable  us  to  judge.* 

The  Keoplatonism  of  the  Alexandrians,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  has  been  improperly  deduced  from  this  isolated 
attempt. 

Scepticism  of  the  Mnpirio  School. 

.Mnesidemus, 

Authorities:  Eiißebü  Prepar.  Evangel  XIV,  7.  18;  Fragmente  of 
^nesidemus,  Uvppwvtuav  \6ytav  oKva  ßißXia,  apud  Photium  :  Myrio- 
bibilion  sive  Bibliotheca^  cod.  212 :  and  in  Sextos  Bmpiricus  (cf.  §  189); 
Diog.  Laert.  IX. 

Bee  also  the  article  JBamdesDM  by  TuNHXiCAinr,  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Vy  Ebsoh,  part  II. 

186.  -älnesidemus,  a  native  of  Qnossus  in  Crete,  settled 
in  Alexandria,'  revived,  about  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  the  Scepticism*  which  had  been  silenced  in  the 
Academy,  and  wished  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  opinions  of  HeracUtus,  to  which  he  was 
inclined.'  For  in  order  to  know  that  everything  has  its 
contrary,  he  maintained  that  we  ought  to  admit  that  an 
opposite  is  presented  to  each  and  the  same  individual.*  Ho 
assumed  an  external  principle  of  Thought,  making  Truth  to 
consist  in  the  universality  of  the  subjective  appearance.' 
He  accused  the  Academicians  of  being  deficient  in  Gtene- 

1  The  period  when  he  lived  is  uncertain. 

C.  G.  Glocensb,  Diss,  de  Potamonis  Alezandrini  Philosophi&  Eclec- 
tic&,  recentionun  Platonicorum  DisciplinsB  admodam  dissimili.  Lips, 
1745,  4to.  2  Diog.  Laibt.  I,  21. 

'  He  probably  floarished  a  little  later  than  Cicero. 

*  According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristoeles»  related  by  Eusebing,  loc. 
land.  At  the  same  time,  Diog.  Laert.  (IX,  114),  mentions  among  the 
disciples  of  Timon  (§  124),  a  certain  Euphranor  of  Selucia,  whose  les- 
sons Eubulus  of  Alexandria  had  followed.  To  the  latter  he  assigns,  as 
disciple,  Ptolemy  ot  Cyrene,  who,  he  says,  revived  Pyrrhonism ;  and 
whose  disciple  Heradidea,  a  sceptical  philosopher,  had  been  the  master 
of  ^nesidemufi. 

»  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  337 ;  H,  216,  238. 

«  Idem,  Hypot.  I,  210,  sqq. 

7  Sbxt.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII.  349,  350;  VIII,  8. 
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ralisation,  as  Sceptics,  and  thereby  contradicting  them- 
selves.* In  order  therefore  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Scepticism,  he  extended  its  limits  to  the  utmost;  admit- 
ting and  defending  the  ten  Topics  (peica  rpowoi  iiroxfj^), 
attributed  also  to  Pyrrho  (§  124),  to  justify  a  suspense  of 
all  positive  opinion.  These  Topics  are  deduced:  1.  From 
the  diversity  of  Animals ;  2.  Irom  that  of  Mankind  con- 
sidered individually;  3.  From  the  fallibility  of  all  our 
Senses ;  4.  The  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  Subject ; 
5.  Position,  Distance,  and  other  local  accidents;  6.  The 
combinations  and  associations  under  which  things  present 
themselves  to  our  notice ;  7.  The  different  dimensions  and 
various  properties  of  things;  8.  Their  mutual  relations; 
9.  The  habitude  or  novelty  of  the  sensations;  10.  The 
influence  of  Education,  and  Institutions,  Civil  and  Eeli- 
gious.*  In  short,  ^nesidemus  opposed  Sceptical  objections 
to  every  part  of  Dogmatical  philosophy.  According  to  him. 
Scepticism  (Trvppwvcio^  \070s)  is  a  comparative  reflection 
exercised  on  Appearances  and  Thoughts;  which  would 
convict  them  all  of  the  greatest  inconsistency  and  con* 
fusion.* 

The  weak  side  of  this  Scepticism  is  its  Am,  and  iUpre- 
tensions  to  Universality. 

187.  The  boldest  attack  made  by  any  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers on  the  possibility  of  demonstrative  knowledge,  was 
that  attempted  by  .^nesidemus  against  the  reality  of  the 
Idea  of  Causality,  and  its  application  in  the  ii^vestigation  of 
natural  causes  (^Mtiology)}  He  argued  that  the  notion  of 
Causality  is  without  signification,  because  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect;  which  he  endea- 
voured to  prove  by  arguments  in  ahstracto,  and  also  by 
insisting  on  the  logical  mistakes  and  flaJse  inferences  of  the 
Dogmatists  in  their  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  Causes. 

188.  From  the  time  of  .^Inesidemus  to  that  of  Sextus, 
followed  a  succession  of  Sceptics,  all  of  them  physicists  of 

»  PhotiiuL 

2  EüSEB.  Pnepar.  Evang.  XIV,  18.  Sbxttjs  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII. 
845;  Hypot.  I,  86.    Cf.  Dioo.  Labbt.  IX,  87. 

3  Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  78. 

"  °isxTüs  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  217,  sqq.;  Hypotyp.  1, 180,  sqq. 
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the  Empirie  and  Methodic  Schools;*  who  confined  them- 
selves to  the  observation  of  facts,  and  rejected  all  theory 
respecting  the  causes  of  diseases.  Among  these,  Favorinit» 
(§  185)  attached  himself  to  the  principles  of  -älnesidemus. 
The  most  distinguished  were  Apippa,  Menodotus  of  Nico- 
media,  and  Sextus,  Agrippa*  reduced  the  ten  Beasons  for. 
doubting  to  five  more  extensive  ones,  viz. :  1.  Difference  oi 
Opinions ;  2.  the  necessity  that  every  proof  should  be  itself 
capable  of  proof;  3.  The  Belativeness  of  our  impressions; 
4.  The  disposition  to  Hypothesis ;  6.  The  Arguing  in  a 
Circle  unavoidable  in  all  proofs. 

Finally  he  insisted  on  this,  that  there  cannot  be  any 
certain  knowledge,  either  immediately,  «f  cavroO,  nor  me- 
diately, €^  eidpov ;  and  especially  applied  himself  to  criticise 
the  Formal  part  of  knowledge.* 

Sextus  Umpiricus. 

Sexti  Empirici  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat  ed.  Jo.  Alb.  Fabbioiub,  Lips, 
1718,  fol.  Editio  altera,  cum  Indd.  2  vola.  8vo.  Lips,  1842.  Becex». 
Stbuvs,  Begianwnt.  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Criticisms  on  this  author : 

GuiL.  Langius,  Be  Yeritatibua  GeometriciB  adv.  Seztum  Empiricnm, 
Hafn,  1656,  4to. 

De  primis  Scientiaruxn  Elementis,  sea  Theologia  Naturalis  methodo 
quasi  Mathematica  digesta.  Accessit  ad  hsec  Sexti  Empirici  adversus 
Mathematicas  decem  ^lodorum  i'Troxve  sea  Dubitationis,  secundum  edi- 
tionem  Fabbicii,  quibus  scilicet  Sextus  Scepticorum  Coryphaeus,  veritati 
omni  in  os  obloqui  atque  totidem  retia  tendere  baud  dubitavit,  succincta 
turn  Philosophica  tum  critica  refutatio  (per  Jac  Thouson),  Begiomont* 
1728,  (id.  1734),  fol. 

GoTOFB.  Ploucqdet,  Diss.  examen  rationem  a  Sexto  Empirico  tam. 
ad  propugnandum  quam  impugnandam  Dei  existentiam  coUectarum, 
Tubing.  1768,  4to. 

189.  Sextus,  sumamed  Empiricus,  from  the  School  of 
Physicists  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  native,  as  appears, 
of  Mitvlene,*  and  a  pupil  of  Herodotus  of  Tarsus,'  the 
Sceptic.     He  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Philosophy  of 

*  Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  116.  *  First  or  second  century  after  Christ. 

'  Dioo.  Laert.  IX,  88,  sqq.    Sbxtus,  Hypotyp.  1, 164—178. 
^  Tbis  has  been  proved  by  Visconti  in  his  Iconograpbic,  on  the  testi« 
mony  of  a  medal  of  that  city.  «  Dioa.  iLksCT.  IX,  116. 
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Doubt  about  the  end  of  the  second  century.  While  he 
availed  himself  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  especiallj 
-ZEnesidemus,  Agrippa,  and  Menoaotus,  he  contributed 
much  to  define  the  object,  end,  and  method  of  Scepticism, 
particularly  in  his  three  books  livppwvetwv  vtrorvTrtotretov ; 
and  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dogmatists,  he 
made  more  acccurate  distinctions  between  the  operations  of 
his  system  and  the  practice  of  the  New  Academicians  or  of 
the  Dogmatists  themselves. 

190.  According  to  Sextus,  Scepticism  is  the  faculty 
(ßvvafiis)  of  comparing  the  appearances  of  the  senses  and 
thoughts  (<f>cuv6^eva  re  Kal  voovfieva),  in  order,  by  such  a 
competition,  so  instituted,  to  arrive  {Sih  rrjv  eV  roU  avrixei" 
fUvoi's  TTpaf^fiaffi  ical  \070t9  laoaOiveiav)  at  a  suspension  of  all 
judgment  (cVoxiy)  on  objects  the  nature  of  which  is  obscure 
to  us  {utrjXov,  u(f>av€i) :  hence  results  a  certain  repose  of 
the  mind  (arapa^ia),  and,  in  the  end,  a  perfect  eqanimity 

(ßerpunraOela) , 

His  Scepticism  admits  the  existence  of  representations 
and  appearances  ((paivofieva)  ;  does  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  coition,  but  the  reality  of  it ;  and  abstains  from  its 
pursiut.  His  system  is  not  a  Doctrine,  but  an  entirely 
subjective  mode  of  viewing  things,  and  consequently  does 
not  demand  to  be  proved,  but  only  requires  to  be  stated.^ 
His  maxim  was,  ov^ev  ftaXXov^  meaning  that  no  one  thing 
deserves  to  be  preferred  to  another. 

191.  Sextus  appears  sometimes  to  have  forgotten  this 
principle,  when  he  would  erect  his  principle  into  a  Doctrine, 
and  represent  it  as  an  Art  of  non-cognition ;  and  an  Art 
destructive  of  all  inq^uiry  after  Truth,  and  denying  the 
possibilitv  of  its  attamment.  He  exposed  himself  to  this 
censure  because :  1.  When  he  finds  himself  at  a  loss  for 
arguments  of  Doubt,  he  suggests  that  hereafter  they  may  be 
discovered ;'  2.  He  decUnes  all  exposition  of  the  real  nature 
of  representation  and  cognition  ;*  3.  He  intrenches  himself 
when  he  finds  it  necessary,  in  Sophisms  f  4.  He  endeavours, 

1  Sextus  Emp.,  Hypotyp.  1, 1.  4.  25.  ^  Ibid.  14. 

»  Ibid.  83,  sqq. ;  H,  259.  *  Idem,  1,  0,  aqq. 

»  Adv.  Math.  I,  0. 
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in  tlus  manner,  by  mere  sopbistical  arguments,  to  prove 
that  no  sdenee  can  be  taught  or  learnt;^  5.  He  goes  bo 
&r  as  to  argue,  in  opposition  to  his  own  doctrine  (§  190), 
against  the  existence  of  our  representations ;'  6.  He  does 
not  define  with  sufficient  perspicuity  the  facts  which  he 
assumes  aa  data,  e.  g.  our  representations,  and  the  laws  of 
Thought. 

192.  !N'otwithstanding  these  objections,  his  statement  of 
Scepticism  is  a  very  important  work,  both  in  respect  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  and  as  a  record  of 
the  state  of  Science,  more  especially  of  Metaphysical  Phi- 
losophy,  among  the  ancients.  In  the  five  last  books  of 
his  treatises,  Upos  rov9  /ut^^Tixov«,  he  reviews  the  doctrines 
of  the  principal  philosophers  in  the  most  important  sub- 
jects; setting  in  a  strong  light  the  incertitude  of  their 
principles,  and  contradictory  or  inconsistent  conclusions. 
He  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Dogmatists  had  never 
discovered  any  solid  and  irrefragable  criterium  of  Truth; 
and  that  they  all  disagree  with  respect  to  the  funds^ 
mental  notions  and  principles  of  Logic,  Physics,  and  Etliics. 
Denying  the  existence  of  any  self-apparent  Certainty  (in 
consequence  of  the  contradictions  which  prevail  in  the 
theses  of  Philosophers),  he  begins  by  demanding  that  every 
truth  should  be  proved ;  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that . 
such  proof  is  impossible,  for  want  of  self-evident  data. 
Beginning  with  such  principles  he  proceeds  to  demolish  all 
the  science  labours  oi  the  human  mind,  not  excepting  the 
Mathematics. 

193.  Such  a  system  of  Scepticism  had  the  tendency  to  cut 
short  aU  farther  research ;  and  appearing  incontrovertible, 
it  stood  forth  in  a  terrible  aspect.  Nevertheless,  such  a 
Scepticism  contained  in  itself  its  own  contradiction;  it 
clashes  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  reason, 
without  being  able  to  make  good  the  object  it  promised  to 
realise,  the  repose  of  the  mind.  At  the  time  when  it 
appeared  it  seems  to  have  made  little  impression,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  slight  interest  then  felt  for  philosophical 
studies ;  and  it  died  with  Satumintts  (also  called  Cythenas), 

1  Adv.  Math.  I,.».  -  Ibid,  t^ei,  sqq. 
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a  disciple  of  Sextus.*  The  only  persons  who  paid  attention 
to  it  were  some  physicians,  such  as  Gulen  (De  optima 
doeendi  genere)  ^  and  the  philosopher  Plotinus.*  The  latter* 
opposed  to  it  a  visionary  and  hyperphysical  Dogmatism. 

Philosophic  Doctrvfieg  of  the  Jesm  and  Q^ntiles. 

194.  It  haa  not  been  perfectly  ascertained  whether  at 
this  period  there  existed  an  Eastern  School  of  Philosophy, 
*\vaTokiKrj  SiSaffKoKia^  It  has  been  asserted  by  Mosheim, 
Brucker,*  Walch,^  and  Buhle ;  and  denied  by  Meiners*  and 
Tiedemann.*  It  is  impossible  to  controvert  the  existence 
of  certain  opinions  peculiar  to  the  East ;  but  the  question 
is,  whether  they  had  already  assumed  a  philosophical  form 
and  character,  or  whether  they  were  not  rather  developed 
and  brought  to  perfection  in  proportion  lo  the  progress- 
which  Grecian  philosophy,  and  particularly  that  of  Plato, 
made  among  the  Orientfds.*®  This  last  conjecture  becomes 
still  more  probable  when  we  reflect  that  at  this  period 
appeared  the  apocryphal  writings,  falsely  ascribed  to  Zo- 
roaster, Hermes,  ana  others ;  as  well  as  when  we  remark 
the  efforts  made  by  several  Gnostics,^  to  depreciate  the 
works  of  Plato." 

1  Dioo.  Lakrt.  IX,  lie.  3  See  S 185. 

«  See  §  203.  4  Plot.  Enn.  V,  lib.  Y,  II. 

•  Cf.  Theodot.  in  Fabbicius,  Bibl.  Gr.  torn.  V,  p.  135;  Pobphib. 
Vita  Plotini,  E.  XVI ;  Eunaph  Vita  JSdesü,  p.  61. 

«  Hist.  Grit.  Phil.  torn.  II,  c.  3,  p.  639,  sqq. 

7  Commentat.  de  Philosophic  Orientali,  in  Miohaelts  Syntagma 
Commentatt.  part  II,  p.  279.  »  f  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  170. 

*  t  Spirit  of  Specalatlve  Philosophy,  torn.  Ill,  p.  98.  The  same  (a 
prize  composition) :  De  Artium  Magicarum  Origine,  Marh.  1788,  Svo. 

10  BouTEBWECK,  in  an  excellent  treatise,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  (§  201),  considers  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Immediate  Intui- 
tion, and  the  Emanation  of  Spirits,  as  haying  been  derired  from  the 
East  and  from  Persia ;  particul^ly  through  the  channel  of  Alexandria, 
where  they  had  already  been  long  established. 

Mattet,  Essai  historique  sur  I'^cole  d'Alexandrie^  torn.  II,  ch.  8,  &c. 

»»  Plotinus,  Enn.  I,  lib.  IX,  6. 

"  See  BüHLE,  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  (§  37), 
part  IV,  p.  73,  sqq:  and  the  larger  work  of  Tennemann  on  tho 
Histoiy  of  PMlosophy  (ibid.)  tom.  VI,  p.  488. 
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195.  On  the  supposition  that  the  Orientals  had  a  phi- 
losophy of  their  own,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
immense  extent  of  the  Eoman  Empire  would  bring  it  into 
contact  with  that  of  the  "Western  Nations,  and  contribute 
to  their  admixture.  History  has  afforded  us  proof  of  this 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Neopla- 
tonists.  Alexandria,  where,  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
every  system  of  philosophy  had  been  taught,  was  the 
principal  point  of  imion  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
doctrines.  '  , 

I.    Jews, 
See  the  works  mentioned  in  §  73. 

196.  During  their  exile  the  Jews  had  collected  many 
opinions  belonging  to  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Zo- 
roaster (§  70),  for  example,  that  of  a  Primitive  Light,  of 
two  Principles,  the  G-ood  and  the  Evil,  and  of  the  Demons. 
Subsequently,  a  certain  number  of  their  countrymen  who 
had  settled  m  Egypt,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  medical 
studies  had  engaged  in  speculation  (particularly  those  who 
were  devoted  to  a  contemplative  life,  and  therefore  called 
Therapeutae),  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy;^ but,  faithful  to  their  nationd  prejudice,  that  aU 
wisdom  must  have  originated  from  the  Jews,  they  regarded 
the  truths  which  they  met  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
all  that  agreed  with  their  ancient  religious  traditions,  as  a 
theft.  In  order  to  substantiate  this  idea,  Aristeas'  devised 
the  story  of  an  ancient  translation  into  G-reek  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  Aristobultis*  a  Peripatetic,  forged  certain 
Apocryphal  books  and  passages. 

'  The  resemblance  of  the  Essenes  to  the  Pythagoreans  had  already 
heen  observed.  See  J.  J.  Bellermann,  Historical  Evidences  respecting 
the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae,  Berlin,  1821,  8vo. 

^  HuMFBEDi  HoDT,  contra  Historiam  Aristeae  de  LXX  interpretibus, 
etc.  Oxon.  1685,  8vo.  Et :  De  Bibliorum  Teitibus  Origine,  Versioni« 
bus,  etc.  1705,  fol. 

*  Lud.  Casp.  Valkenaeb,  Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Judaeo,  Philosopho 
Peripatetico,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806,  4to.  Other  critics  however  consider  the 
veiy  existence  of  this  author  as  doubtful,  and  attribute  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  books  of  Moses,  which,  bear  his  name, .  to  a  later  period. 
He  livedo  perhaps^  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. 
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Thüo  of  Alexandria. 

Philonis  Judjei  Opera.    Fl.  Josephi  Opera,  (see  §  73). 

Jo.  Alb.  FABicn  Diss,  de  Platonismo  Philonis,  Leips,  1693,  4to. 
Idem.:  Sylloge  Dissertat  Hamb.  1788,  4to. 

+  G.  F.  Stahl,  Attempt  at  a  Systematic  Statement  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Philo  of  Alexandria :  in  the  AUgem.  Bibl.  der  Bibl,  LUerahir  of 
EiOHHOBN,  torn.  lY,  fasc.  V. 

t  J.  Cbph.  ScHBETFEBy  Idoas  of  VhUo  respecting  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  the  Resurrection,  and  Future  Retribution :  in  the  Analeete» 
of  Ekil  and  7zchibneb,  vol.  I,  sect  2 ;  see  also  vol.  Ill,  sect.  2. 

SüHEFFEB,  Quaestiones,  P.  I,  II,  1829—31. 

Gbossmank,  Quaestiones  Philonianse,  Pars  I :  De  theologiaB  Philonis 
fontibus  et  auctoritate,  1829. 

GFBöBBBy  Philo  und  die  Alexandrische  Theosophie,  2  Bde,  (1881) 
1835. 

Djshnb,  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  judisch-alezandriniachezi 
Bcligions-philosophie,  1  Abth.  1831. 

Ibid.  in  the  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken  Jahrb.  1838,  p.  984. 

BucHBB,  Philonische  Studien,  1848. 

Cbeüzeb,  Kritik  der  Schriften  des  Juden  Philon.  (TheoL  Stadien 
nnd  Kritiken  Jahrb.)  1832, 1  Heft. 

Db.  Rittsb*b  Hist  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  toI.  IV.  c.  6 :  (Philo  the 
Jew.) 

197.  The  Jew  Fhtlo,^  a  man  of  erudition  and  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  settled  at  Alexandria,  was  not  free  from  prejudices, 
but  supported  them  in  a  more  honourable  spirit.  He  applied 
his  knowledge  of  all  the  Greek  systems,  and  especially  that 
of  Plato  (who  has  so  many  points  of  correspondence  with 
the  Orientals),  to  represent  his  national  religion  as  a  perfect 
and  divine  doctrine.  Jose^htu*  subsequenuy  followed  the 
same  course.  On  the  other  hand,  Philo  transferred  into  his 
system  of  Platonic  philosophy  many  of  the  opinions  of  the 
East,  in  return  for  those  which  he  borrowed  from  Plato. 
He  may  be  considered  (as  Bouterweck  has  ranked  him)  as 
the  first  Necplaioniat  of  Alexandria,  He  assumes  that  the 
Divinity  and  Matter  are  the  two  first  principles,  existing 
from  eternity.  Agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Plato,  he 
characterizes  them  thus:  the  Divinity  as  a  Being,  B^al, 
Infinite,  and  Immutable,  Incomprehensible  to  any  human 

>  Bom  at  Alexandria,  some  years  B.C. 

^  Plavius  Josephusy  bom  at.  Jerasalem^  87  AC. 
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understanding  C^y) ;  Matfcer,  aa  non-existing  (/i^  ov),  but 
having  received  from  the  Divinity  a  form  and  life.  He 
represents  the  Deity,  by  certain  Oriental  figures,  as  the 
Primitive  Light,  as  an  Infinite  Intelligence,  from  whom  are 
derived,  hj  irradiation,  all  finite  IntelugenceB.  In  the  soul 
of  the  Divroity  are  concentrated  the  ideas  of  all  things 
possible.  This  \6r/09  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  focus  of  aJl 
Ideas  (X0709  ivtiaOeTo^),  is  in  fact  the  Ideal  World;  and 
called  also  the  Son  of  Qod,  or  the  Archangel.  He  is  the 
image  of  God,  the  type  after  which  God  by  his  creative 
power  (X0709  7r/>o0€/9iico9)  formed  the  world,  such  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  our  senses.  Hence  three  hypostases  in  the  Divine 
Being.  We  cannot  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
God  but  by  His  immediate  influence  on  our  minds :  hence 
the  doctrine  of  Internal  Intuition.^  We  may  clearly  ob- 
serve how  the  views  of  the  Jews  were  modified  by  the 
representations  of  Hatonism,  and  how  this  admixture  gave 
birth  to  new  opinions.  Numenius  of  Apamea  in  Syria,*  in 
part  admitted  this  mode  of  representation,  and  mamtained 
that  reason  is  the  faculty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Absolute  and  Supersensuous.  He  perfected  the  notion  of 
the  Trinity,  by  distinguishing,  in  the  Diviue  Incorporeal 
Being,  first,  the  Primitive  and  Supreme  God,  the  immutable, 
eternal,  and  perfect  intelligence ;  secondly,  the  Creator  of 
the  World,  or  Demiurges,  the  vov»,  having  a  twofold  relation 
to  the  Divinity  as  his  Son,  and  to  the  World  as  its  author. 
The  same  pmlosopher  maintained  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  styled  Plato  the  Aitio  Mbses 

The  Cabbalists. 

Authority:  TheT&lmnd. 

Lebxb  Jezqlah,  tmudatiis  eb  Notis  illostr.  a  IBjUfJixam/),  AmaUL 
1642,  4to. 

Artis  CabbalisticsB,  hoc  est  reconditee  Theologiaa  et  PMlosophi» 
Scriptores;  (Editor,  J.  PisTORnis),  torn.  I,  Basil.  1587,  fol. 

Kabbala  Denudata,  seu  doctrina  Hebneoram  transcendentalls  et  Me- 

^  PhUiO  de  Mundi  Opificio,  de  Confusione  Linguarum,  de  SomniSy 
quod  Dens  sit  immutabilis,  de  Praemiis  et  Pcenis.  EusBB.  Prsep. 
Evang.  VII,  13;  XI,  15;  Hist.  Eccles.  II,  4,  sqq. ;  7,  sqq. 

'  Second  century  after  Christ 

«  EüSiBB.Pi»p.Evang.XI,10,18;  IX, 6;  XIII, 5;  XIV, 5;  XV,  17. 
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taphyaica  atque  Theologica,  opus  antiqnissimae  Philosophiie  barbaric» 
varus  speciminibiis  refertissimum,  in  quo  ante  ipsam  libri  tranalationem 
difficilimi  atque  in  literatura  Hebraica  summi,  commentarii  nempe  la 
Pentatenchum  et  quasi  totum  scriptuarum  Y.  T.  Eabbalistici,  col  no- 
men  Sohar,  tarn  veteris  quam  recentis,  ejusque  Tikkunim  sea  supple- 
mentorum  tarn  veterum  quam  recentiomm  pnemittitur  apparatus. 
Tom.  I,  Solisb.  1677,  4to.  tom.  II.  Liber  Sohar  restitutus  (editore 
Christ.  Enorr  de  Rosenboth),  Franco/.  1684,  4to. 

t  Rabbi  Cohen  Ibira,  Porta  Coelorum.  (A.  Commentary  on  tbe 
two  Cabbalistic  books  above).  Wolff,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  Hamb,  1721, 
4  vols.  4to.  (in  the  first  vol.). 

+  EisENMENOER,  Judaism  displayed,  Königsb.  2  vols.  1711,  4to. 

t  Db  LA  Nauzb,  Remarks  on  the  Antiquity  and  Origin  of  the  Cab- 
bala, in  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscr.  tom.  IX. 

+  J.  Fb.  Klextkeb,  On  the  Doctrine  of  Emanation  among  the  Cab- 
balists,  etc.  JRiga,  1786,  Svo. 

t  Life  of  Solomon  Maimon,  published  by  Ph.  Mobitz,  Berlin,  1792, 
in  2  parts,  Svo. 

t  On  the  Doctrine  of  Emanation  and  Pantheism  in  the  first  ages  of 
Antiquity,  with  especial  reference  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  An  Historical,  Critical,  and  Explanatory  Essay,  Erfi 
1806,  8vo. 

Habtmann,  Leipz.  Liter.  Zeitung,  1834,  No.  63,  64. 

JosT,  Qeschichte  der  Israeliten.    3  Bd.  p.  195.  sqq. 

ZuNZ,  die  Qottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden;  p.  162,  sqq.,  et 
402,  sqq. 

Tholuck,  (Commentatio  de  vi  quam  Qraeca  philosophia  in  theologiam 
tum  Muhammedanorum  quam  Judaeorum  exercuerit) ;  Part  II,  De 
Ortu  Cabbalae,  1837. 

MouTOB,  Philosophie  der  Qeschichte,  oder  über  die  Tradition  im 
Alten  Bunde  und  ihre  Beziehungen  zum  Neuen  Bunde,  mit  vorzug- 
licher Rücksicht  auf  die  Eabbala.    1827—1837,  3  Bände. 

Fbetstadt,  Philosophia  cabbalistica  et  Pantheismus,  1832. 

Adleb,  Die  Kabbala,  oder  die  Religions-philosophie  der  Hebräer. 
In  den  Jahrbüchern  für  speculative  Philosophie,  1846-1847. 

198.  Cdbbala  (that  is  oral  tradition)  is  a  system  of  as- 
sumed Divine  Wisdom,  diversified  by  a  variety  of  fables, 
which  the  Jews  affect  to  have  receivea  from  a  Divine  source 
through  secret  tradition.  To  treat  of  it  only  as  far  as  it 
belongs  to  the  history  of  philosophy — it  had  its  origin  as 
early  as  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
invented  or  systematised  by  the  Eabbi  Akibha^  and  his 
disciple  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  surnamed  the  spark  of  Moses, 
It  consists  in  a  string  of  philosophical  legends,  which  repre- 
sent all  things  as  descending,  in  a  continued  scale,  &om  the 
>  Died  A.D.  188. 
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Iksoph  (the  Pirst  Light)  ;  the  Deity  and  Creator.  They  are 
arranged  in  ten  Sephiroths,  or  luminous  circles ;  and  four 
worlds,  Aziluth,  Bnah,  Jezirah,  and  Aziah.  Adam  Cadmon, 
the  first  man,  was  the  firstborn  of  the  Divinity,  the  Messiah, 
hy  whose  means  the  rest  of  the  universe  emanated  from  the 
Almighty,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  it  subsists  in  God :  God 
being  the  inherent  cause  of  all  things.  By  the  person  of 
the  Son  is  probably  here  implied  the  idea  of  the  world  con- 
ceived by  God.  All  things  that  exist  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  and  matter  itself  is  nothing  but  a  condensation  or 
attenuation  of  the  rays  of  light;  in  a  word,  every  substance 
is  divine. 

To  this  theory  of  Uma/naUon  were  added  a  tissue  of 
imaginations  respecting  the  Demons,  which  involved  a  belief 
in  magic;  respecting  the  four  elements  of  souls;  their 
origin  and  formation ;  and,  lastly,  with  regard  to  man  con- 
sidered as  a  microcosm,  or  little  world  in  himself.  This  last 
notion  gave  occasion  to  a  new  fancy,  that  of  pretending  to 
acquire  knowledge  by  ecstasy.*  The  whole  is  a  mass  of 
strange  and  exaggerated  representations,  conceived  under 
the  influence  of  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  but  employed 
by  those  who  advanced  them  to  recommend  to  general  notice 
the  sacred  history  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews;  especially 
with  respect  to  the  creation  and  the  origin  of  evil.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cabbalistic  books  Jezirah  and  Sohar 
(see  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  section),  the  first  attri- 
buted to  the  Babbi  Akibha,  the  second  to  Simeon  Ben 
Jochai,  have  been  from  time  to  time  interpolated  by  their 
expositors.  The  Christians  became  acquainted  with  the 
Cabbala,  by  name  only,  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  Jews 
having  carefully  concealed  from  them  these  mysteries. 

II.     Omstics. 

Walch,  De  Philosoph.  Oriental.  Gnosticoram  Systematis  fonte ;  and 
Michaelis,  De  Indicils  GnoBticas  PhiloBophi»  tempore  LXX  Inter- 
pretum  et  Philonis ;  second  part  of  Ms  last  Syntagm.  Commentt. 

Ern.  AiTT.  Lewald,  Comment,  ad  Hist.  Religionum  vett.  illos- 
trandum  pertinens,  de  Doctrinft  Gnosticorom,  Heidelb.  1818,  Svo. 

*  This  fancy  has  been  (rabstaiitiated  by  the  discoveries  of  Animal 
Magnetism« — £d. 
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The  same  antbor  had  preTiously  imbliahed:  De  Fidei  Gd 
ide&,  et  ea  qu&  ad  se  inTicem  et  ad  Philosophiam  referantur  ration 
aecundam  mentem  Clem.  Alexandrini^  Heidelh.  1611,  8to. 

Baub,  Das  manicbttische  Beligions-Bystem,  1881.  | 

t  J.  Auo.  Neakdeb,  Origin  and  Deyelopment  of  the  principal 
Gnostic  Systems,  Berlin,  1818,  8yo. 

Fbitzohk'b  Ketzer  Lexicon.  I 

ProuoBBor  Nobton'b  Hist,  of  the  GnoetioB,  IS 45. 

199.  The  same  spirit  of  extravagant  speculation  possessed 
the  Gnostics  also.  They  pretended  to  a  superior  and  mys- 
terious knowledge  (f^vSxnsi)  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the 
origin  of  the  World;  blending  the  religious  dogmata  of  the 
Persians  and  Chaldees  with  those  of  the  G-reeks  and  Chris- 
tians. The  greater  number  of  them  professed  Chrißtianity, 
though  they  were  looked  upon  as  heretics.  Some  attached 
themselves  to  the  Jewish  persuasion,  others  became  its  ad- 
versaries, others  again  appear  to  have  belonged  to  no  par- 
ticular religious  creed  whatsoever.  The  most  distinguished 
among  them  (for  the  most  part  Orientals),  were  Simon 
Magus,  Menander  the  Samaritan,  Gerinthue  the  Jew,  all 
belonging  to  the  first  century :  then  Sattimintis  the  Syrian, 
JBasiltdeg,  CarpocrateSj  and  Valentmus  of  Alexandria,  who 
approximated  the  Neoplatonists  (second  century)  ;  Marcion 
of  Sinope,*  Cerdon  and  Bardieanes,  both  Syrians*  (about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century) ;  and  Manes^  a  Persian  (put 
to  death  by  Sapor,  a.d.  27?).  Their  followers  subsisted 
some  ages  after.  One  division  of  them  recognised  in  the 
Divinity  the  One  Great  Principle  whence  they  derived  all 
things,  according  to  different  degrees  or  classes  of  spirits 
called  ^ons ;  another  admitted  the  existence  of  Two  first 
principles,  a  Good  and  an  Evil  one,  continually  opposed 
to,  and  conflicting  with  each  other.    Lastly,  a  third  divi- 

1  Auo.  Hahn,  Progr.  de  Gnoai  Mardonis  Antinomi,  P.  I  and  II. 
RegioTnont  1820-21,  8yo.  Et :  Antitheses  Marcionis  Qnostici,  liber 
deperditns,  nunc  quoad  ejoB  fieri  potuit  restitutos,  ibid.  1823,  4to. 

'  Aug.  Hahn,  Bardesanes  Gnosticus  Sjrorom  primuB  Hynmologos. 
Oommentat.  Hist.  Theol.  Lips.  1819^  Svo. 

'  t  Beaübobbe,  Critical  Histoiy  of  Kanichesand  Manicheism,  Ama. 
1784—39,  2  vols.  4to.  See  also  Batlb,  sub  hac  voce,  and  Waloh's 
Hist,  of  Herea.  part.  I,  sect.  7Y0. 

f  K.  A.  VON  RBioHLnr  Ms[£Dnia,  The  Theological  Sjvtem  of  Manes^ 
and  its  Origin^  etc.^  Fraw^f.  on  the  M.  1825,  8vo. 
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aon  of  Gnostics  mamtainiii^  the  existence  of  two  Erinci- 
>le8  (of  Light  and  Darkness),  asserted  that  they  were  both 
lerived  from  one  common  Creator.  In  general,  they  iden- 
nfied  matter  with  the  Evil  principle,  and  regarded  eyen 
;he  formation  of  the  Universe  as  a  fall  and  decfension.  from 
ülie  Divine  Being.  These  their  leading  dogmata  were  asso- 
ciated with  a  multitude  of  fictions  incredibly  daring  and 
sxtravagant;  and  each  of  which  supposed  a  particular 
revelation  imparted  to  their  authors.  The  imagination  has 
played,  among  the  Orientals,  a  predominant  part ;  and  they 
delight  in  losing  themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  hypotheses 
allied  to  the  supernatural  *  Morality  could  not  but  suffer 
la  consequences  of  such  extravagancies,  and  was  apt  to  sink 
iato  a  narrow  asceticism. 

§200. 

Baub,  Der  Begriff  der  christlichen  Philosophie.  In  den  theolo- 
gischen Jahrbüchern,  1846.  Zweyter  Artikel :  Die  patristische  Philo- 
Bophie^  §  72.  115. 

(A.)     The  Christian  Gno^Ucg. 

Baüb,  Die  chriBtiiche  Qnosis  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelanf . 
1835. 

The  Natwre  of  the  Christian  Chiosis. 

200.  The  Christian  Gnosis,  or  the  Gnosticism  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  proceeded  from  the  conflict  of 
the  three  religious  systems  that  prevailed  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Christianity;  Judaism,  Heathenism,  and  their 
youths  opponent  Christianity.  It  originated  also  in  the 
urgent  necessity  of  reconciling  the  latter  with  the  former^ 
and  of  determming  how  much  of  the  new  religion  was 
derived  from  previously  existing  opinions.  The  objects  of 
chief  interest  on  which  the  attention  of  men's  minds  were 
concentrated  durmg  this  process  of  fusion  were,  the  rela- 
tions between  God  and  the  World,  Spirit  and  Matter,  and 
the  origin  of  evil  attributed  to  the  latter.  Ghaosticism 
naturally  attached  itself  to  these  problems,  and  sought  to 
solve  the  DuaJism  of  the  old  wond's  philosophy,  though 
often  rather  in  a  phantastic  than  a  philosophical  manner. 

The  universal  and  uniform  aim  of  the  various  Gnostic 

*  The  Rationalist  ConvictioDB  of  Tennemana  lead  him  to  condemn 
as  vifiionajy  all  supematnralist  tendeiMiea—fio. 
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systems  is  to  represent  Christianity  as  the  higher  religion, 
at  the  expense  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  and  to  regard 
the  whole  previous  religious  development  of  the  world  as 
having  reference  to  Christ,  and  as  so  many  subordinate  and 
progressive  degrees  of  the  spirit  of  humanity.  All  the 
Gnostic  systems  agreed  in  adopting  the  following  essential 
elements :  the  supreme  invisible  God,  and  opposed  to  Him, 
ungodly  perishable  Matter,  the  successive  emanation  of 
(EonSy  or  divine  spirits,  from  God,  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  Demiurgos,  or  Christ. 

These  elements  compose  the  forces  out  of  which  the 
world  has  been  developed,  a  development  that  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Gnostic  systems  as  a  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Being  in  its  operations  in  the  World.  Thus  the  history 
of  himian  development,  as  it  steered  its  course  towards 
Christ,  is  in  reality  the  history  of  the  Divine,  of  the  puri- 
fication of  the  divine  principle  from  its  contact  with 
matter. 

The  most  natural  and  desirable  classification  of  the  Gnos- 
tic systems  wül  be  that  which  assigns  them  their  rank  and 
estimation,  according  to  the  light  in  which  they  view  Chris- 
tianity as  compared  with  previous  systems. 

The  first  great  form  of  the  Gnostic  systems  plaees 
Christianity  and  Judaism  in  absolute  opposition  with 
Heathenism :  this  is  the  system  of  the  so-called  Clementine 
Homilies, 

The  second  great  form  represents  Christianity  as  the 
goal  to  which  all  previous  religions  tended  and  pointed: 
Basilides  and  his  followers;  Valentinus  and  his  disciples; 
the  system  of  the  Ophites  and  of  the  collateral  sects,  espe- 
cially those  of  Sattimintts  and  of  £ardesanes,  belonged  to 
this  division. 

The  third  chief  form  represents  Christianity  as  the  only 
religion  that  is  divine  and  absolute,  and  stands  forth  in 
sharp  separation  from  Heathenism  and  Judaism:  to  this 
school  belong  Marcion  and  his  disciples. 

We  have  lastly  the  fourth  chief  form  of  Gnosticism,  called 
Manicheism,  which  regards  Christianity  as  identical  with 
the  religions  of  the  past,  and  as  finally  perfected  in  the 
revelation  of  Manes,  the  appointed  Paraclete. 

Mathib,  Essai  sur  I'^cole  d'Alexandrie,  (1820),  (1840),  2  Th. 
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Nißoplatonüm  of  Flotinus;  Fredeeessors  and  Suceessore  of 
this  philoscfpher. 

Authorities:  The  works  of  Plotinus;  Porphyry;  lamblichns;  Julian; 
Eanapius,  YitfB  Philosophoram«  (see  §  81);  Sallusüas,  de  Bus  et 
Mundo;  Proclus;  Suidas. 

t  Sainte-Oboix,  Letter  to  M.  Du  Theil,  on  a  new  edition  of  all  tho 
works  of  the  Eclectic  Philosophers,  Paris,  1797,  8vo. 

GoTTFB.  Oleabii  Diss.  de  Philosophic  Eclectic^;  in  his  transktion 
of  Stanley's  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  1205. 

i*  Critical  History  of  Eclecticism,  or  the  Neoplatonists,  Avignon, 
1766,  2  vols.  12mo. 

t  O.  G.  FuLLEBOBN,  Neoplatonlc  Philosophy;  in  his  Collect,  fasc. 
Ill,  No.  8. 

"f  Chph.  Meikebs,  Memoirs  towards  a  History  of  the  Opinions  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  with  Obsenrations  on  the  System  of  the 
Neoplatonists,  Leipa.  1782,  8to. 

.  C.  A.  G.  Keil,  De  Causis  alieni  Platonicorum  recentiorum  a  Religionc 
Christiana  animi.  Lips.  1785,  4to. 

J«  G.  A.  Oelbich,  Oomm.  de  DoctrinU  Platonis  de  Deo  a  Christianis 
et  recentioribus  Platonicis  vari^  ezplicata  et  corrupta,  Marb.  1788,  8yo. 

Alb.  Chbist.  Both,  Diss.  (pr»s.  J.  B.  Cabpzov)  Trinitas  Platonica» 
Lips.  1693,  4to. 

JoH.  WiLH.  JAia  Diss.  (pnes.  J.  G.  Nxukaitn)  Trinitas  Platonismi 
verö  et  false  suspecta,  Viteh.  1708,  4to. 

H.  Jac.  Ledebmülleb,  Diss.  (pnes.  Gb.  Aua.  Will)  de  Theurgia  ct 
Virtutibus  Theurgicis,  AUd.  1763,  4to. 

J.  Aug.  Dietelmaieb,  Progr.  quo  seriem  Yetemm  in  Schola  Alex- 
andrina  Doctorum  ezponit,  AU4, 1746, 4to. 

Imm.  Fichte,  De  Philosoph!»  Nov»  Platonic»  Origine,  BeroL 
1818,  8vo. 

Fbid.  Boutebwbce,  Philosophomm  Alexandrinomm  ac  Neoplatoni- 
coram  recensio  accuratior.  Comment,  in  Soc.  Gott,  habita,  1821,  4to. 
(See  Ck>tt.  geL  Anz.  No.  166, 167, 1821). 

201.  Neoplatomsm  had  its  origin  in  the  frequented  school 
of  the  Platonists  of  Alexandria,  and  was  characterised  by 
an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  zeal.  Its  disciples  aspired  to 
attain  the  highest  pinnacles  of  science,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  absolute,  and  an  intimate  union  (evvjaii)  there- 
with, as  the  final  end  of  man's  being.  The  way  thereto 
they  held  to  be  the  intuition  of  the  absolute  (Oeiapia). 

202.  The  principal  causes  which  led  to  this  new  system 
were :  The  decline  of  genuine  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the 
admixture  with  its  remains  of  the  theories  of  the  East; 

IT 
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added  to  a  continuaUj-increasiD^  attacliinent  to  Oriental 
exaggeration  and  enthusiasm,  which  thej  confirmed  b;^  fre- 
quent appeals  to  celestial  revelations,  while  thej  depreciated 
the  merit  of  Plato  as  a  philosopher.^  The  prevailmg  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  decline  of  the  Eoman  empire,  contributed 
to  this.  To  these  may  be  added  two  other  causes:  the 
opposition  the  Sceptics  of  the  modem  school  continually 
made  to  all  pretensions  to  rational  knowledge:  and  the 
alarm  which  the  victorious  progress  of  Christianity  occa- 
sioned to  the  defenders  of  the  old  religion,  lest  it  should  be 
utterly  overthrown. 

The  importance  which  Platonism  assumed  in  this  conflict 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Polytheists,  added  to  the 
daily  increasing  influence  of  Oriental  notions,  caused  that 
philosophy  to  assume  a  fresh  distinction :  its  ardent  charac- 
ter being  aided  by  the  scientific  turn  of  the  Greeks,  and 
heightened  by  the  admixture  of  many  other  doctrines. 

203.  Philo  of  Alexandria  (§  197),  Numenius  (ibid.)  and 
Atticus,  had  already  given  specimens  of  this  sort  of  mystical 
speculation,  and  association  of  Oriental  ideas  with  those 
of  the  Platonists.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  writings 
of  many  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Justin  for 
instance,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen;  who  not 
unfrequentlv  JPlatonise.  Ammonvus^  of  Alexandria,  a  man 
•of  low  birth,  obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood  as  a  porter, 
(whence  his  surname  of  Saccas),  and  probably  also  an  apos- 
tate from  Christianity,'  but  endowed  with  a  strong  love  of 
knowledge,  great  talents,  and  an  enthusiastic  temper,  threw 
himself  into  this  new  career  of  philosophy,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  School,*  which  laboured  to  reconcile  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  most  important  topics.* 
He  infused  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit  .into  his  disciples, 
among  whom  Longinvs^^  d  celebrated  critic  and  judicious 

»  Plotinus,  Enn.  11,  lib.  IX,  6. 

^  Bbhaut,  Essai  historique  sur  la  vie  ei  la  doctrine  d'Axnmoniiuf, 
Saccas,  1836.  *  Eüsbb.  Hist.  Eccles.  VI,  19. 

4  About  123  A.C. 

'  C.  F.  BöBLBB,  Diss,  de  Commentitiis  Philosophise  Ammonicse  £rau- 
dibus  et  noxis,  Tvb.  1786,  4to. 

«  Dav.  Bavi^KXNU  Diss,  de  Tita  et  Scriptis  Longim»  Lugd.  BaL 
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thinker/  FloHnvs,  Ongen,  and  Herennius^  were  the  most 
distinguished.  The  three  last  made  a  solemn  engagement 
to  keep  tiieir  doctrines  secret.' 

§  204. 

Pi^mRi  Opera,  FkrenHcBt  1492,  foL,  et  cum  lateipret.  Ficini,  Bos. 
1580, 1616,  foL 

PLomn  Opera  omnia,  ed.  Cbkuzib,  8  toIb.  4tow  Oason.  1836. 

PLomn  liber  De  Pulchritudine,  ad  Codd.  fidem  cum  Annotatione 
perpetnft  et  prseparatione,  ed  Fried.  Cbeuzeb,  HeideJb,  1814,  8yo. 

Plotikus  rifpt  r^c  irpwr^C  «PX^C  ^^'*^  Tcavrufv,  etc, ;  Yillois,  Anecd. 
Or.  II,  287.  sqq. 

t  Tke  Ehmeades  of  Plotinas  traiifllated,  with  Explanaiory  Bemarka; 
by  Doctor  S.  G.  yon  Engblhabdt,  preceded  by  the  Life  of  Plotinas  by 
PoBPHTBT,  part  II,  Erl  1820,  8yo.  See  also  the  Studien  of  Cbivzeb, 
vol.  I,  Franc/,  and  Jleiddb.  1806. 

PoBFHTBn  Vita  Plotini,  at  the  commencement  of  the  editions  of  the 
Works  of  Plotinns. 

Fbikdb.  OsDoai  Commentat.  qnft  Plotini  de  Kemm  Principio  sen- 
tentia(£nn.  II,  lib.  YIII,  c.  8. 10)  AdimadyeraionibasilliiBtxatur,  Lipt. 
1788,  8to. 

Jul.  Fbiedb.  Winzes,  Progr.  adambratio  decretomm  Plotini  de 
Bebtts  ad  Doctrinam  Morum  pertinentibus,    Spec.  I,  Viteb.  1809,  4to. 
^  Hauff,  Neu  Piatonismus  und  Christenthum,  mit  besonderer  Buck- 
flicht  auf  Porphyr.    In  den  Studien  der  eyangelischen  Geistlichkeit 
WttrtembergB,  183»,  10  Bd.  3  Hea 

Vogt,  Keu  Piatonismus  und  ChristeaUmm»  I  TheU;  neu-platonische 
l^ehie  (nach  Plotin),  1836. 

Heiol,  Die  plotihische  Physik,  1816. 

SrEiNHAitT,  Meletemata  Plotiniana,  1840. 

0.  W.  Gerlaoh,  Disp.  de  differentia  qn»  inter  Plotini  et  Schellingli 
doctrinam  de  numine  summo  intercedit,  Vüeb.  1811,  4to. 

Plotinm  was  bom  A.D.  205,  at  Lycopolia  in  Egypt. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  superior  parts,  particularljr 
''^th  a  deeply  feeling  spirit  and  a  loftjr  and  vigorous  imagi- 
nation. Ete  early  manifested  these  abililities  in  the  school 
of  Ammonius  at  Alexandria.    Subsequently  he  determined 


to  accompany  the  army  of  Gordian  to  the  East,  in  order  to 
study  the  Oriental  systems  in  their  native  soil.    He  was  a 

1*776,  and  the  editions  of  the  treatise  Ilcpt  *Ytf/ov£  attributed  to  him,  by 
Toüp,  MoBB,  and  Weiske,  {Leips.  1809,  8yo). 

'  Bom  at  Athens  213.    Put  to  death  at  Palmyra,  A.  D.  276. 

'  PospBTB.  Vita  Plotini.    Buses.  Hist.  Bccles.  1. 1.    Hierocles  de 
I^roTidentill,  in  Photiub,  cod.  261;  214. 
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dreamer,  wbo  perpeiniallj  laboured  to  attain  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Absolute  by  intuitional  perception;  a  notion 
which  he  transferred  into  Plato's  writings.  Carried  away 
bj  his  enthusiasm  he  thought  that  he  was  developing  the 
desig;ns  of  the  philosopher  of  the  Academy,  when  in  fiict  he 
exhibited  his  thoughts  only  partially  and  incompletely.  The 
impetuous  vivacity  of  his  temper,  which  caused  hYm  to  fall 
into  extasies,*  prevented  his  reoucing  his  mystical  Eationalism 
to  a  system.  His  various  scattered  treatises  were  revised 
by  Porphyry  and  edited  in  six  Enneades.* 

He  died  in  Campania,  A.D.  270;  having  taught  at 
Bome,  and  enjoying  the  almost  divine  veneration  of  his 
disciples. 

205.  Plotinus  assumes,  as  his  principle,  that  philosophy 
can  have  no  place  except  in  proportion  as  cognition  and 
the  thing  known — ^the  Subjective  and  the  Objective — ^are  iden- 
tical. The  employment  of  philosophy  is  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  One  thing,  (to  ov,  to  ev,  to  a^aOov),  the  essence 
and  first  principle  of  all  tlungs:  and  that  not  mediately  by 
thought  or  reflection,  but  by  a  more  exalted  method,  by 
direct  intuition  (Trapovaia),  anticipating  the  progress  of 
thinking.'  The  end  of  his  philosophy,  according  to  Porphyry 
(§  215),  is  an  immediate  union  with  the  Divine  Being.' 
He  was  led  by  twofold  considerations,  scientific  as  well  as 
moral,  to  this  mystical  sort  of  Idealism:  the  only  path 
which  human  Season  had  not  yet  essayed. 

206.  Every  thing  that  exists,  exists  in  virtue  of  unity,  is 
one,  and  contains  unity  in  itself.  Nevertheless  existence 
and  unity  are  not  identical ;  because  every  object  comprises 
a  plurality.  Neither  is  Season  unity;  for  it  perceives 
Unity  in  a  complete  manner,  not  witlwut  but  vdthin  itself. 
It  is  at  once  tne  percipient  subject  and  the  object  per- ' 
ceived:  therefore  it  is  not  single  but  twofold;  it  is  not 
the  first  or  Primitive  Being,  but  only  Unity  deduced  and 
derived  from  some  other  principle.     Primitive  Unity  is 

*  His  was  probably  a  case  of  Natural  Somnambulism,  which  unravels 
many  of  the  arcana  of  the  New  Platonic  Philosophy.— £o. 
»  PoKPHTB.  Vita  Plotini,  c.  6  and  24. 
«  Enn.  V,  lib.  Ill,  8  :  Ub.  V,  7,  sqq. ;  Bnn.  VI,  Hb.  IX,  3  et  4. 
«  Enn.  V,  üb.  1, 1,  2, 
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no  thing,  but  the  principle  of  all  things ;  absolute  good  and 
perfection ;  simple  in  its  own  nature,  and  not  falling  within 
the  conceptions  of  the  imderstanding.  It  bas  neither  quan- 
tity nor  quality ;  neither  reason  nor  soul :  it  exists  neither 
in  motion  nor  repose ;  neither  in  space  nor  time ;  it  is  not 
a  numeric  unity  nor  a  point,  for  these  are  comprehended 
in  other  things,  in  those  namely  which  are  divisible ;  but 
it  is  pure  Esse  without  Accident ;  of  which  we  majr 
form  a  notion  by  conceiving  it  to  be  sufficient  to  itself: 
it  is  exempt  from  all  want  or  dependency,  as  well  as  from 
all  thought  or  wül:  it  is  not  a  thinking  Being,  but 
Thought  itself  in  action:  it  is  the  principle  and  cause 
of  all  things,  infinitely  small,  and  at  the  same  time  of  infi- 
nite power;  the  common  centre  of  all  things, — Chod} — The 

207.  Unity  is  also  represented  as  Primitive  and  Pure 
Xiight,  &om  which  perpetually  radiates  a  luminous  circle 
pervading  all  space.  It  possesses  the  sight  and  knowledge 
of  itself,  but  without  duality  of  terms,  without  reflection ;  it 
is  at  once  pure  virtuahty,  and  the  essence  of  all  things  that 
exist.*  The  One  and  the  ^Perfect  continually  overflows,  and 
from  it  Being,  Beason,  and  Life,  are  perpetually  derived, 
without  deducting  anything  from  its  substance,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  simple  in  its  nature,  and  not,  like  matter,  compoimd.' 
This  derivation  of  all  things  from  Unity,  does  not  resemble 
Creation,  which  has  reference  to  time,  but  takes  place  purely 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  causality  and  order, 
without  volition ;  because  to  wul  is  to  change.*  From  this 
primordial  Unity  there  emanates,  in  the  first  place  (as  light 
does  from  the  sun),  an  eternal  essence  of  the  most  perfect 
nature;  viz.  Pure  Intelligence  (yov^)^  which  contemplates 
Unity,  and  requires  only  that  for  its  existence.  From  this 
in  its  turn  emanates  the  Soul  of  the  world  (V^^x^  '^^^  vapTos 
or  Twv  oKwv), 

Such  are  the  three  elements  of  all  real  being:  which 

»  Eim.VI,lib.  IX,  l,aqq. 

«  Idem.  Ill,  lib.  VIII,  8,  9;  Enn.  YI,Ub.  VIII,  16;  Enn.  IV.  lib, 
III,  17 ;  Enn.  V,  Hb.  I,  7. 
»  Idem,  VI,  lib.  IX,  9, 
*  IdemIV,ö;Ub.I,6. 
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themselves  have  their  ongin  in  Unity  ;^  this  is  the  Trinitj 
(2VkM)ofPlotinus:* 

208.  Pure  Intelligence  (NoO«),  is  the  product  and  the 
image  of  Unity;  but  inasmuch  as  it  contemplates  Unity 
as  its  object,  it  becomes  itself  the  percipient,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  that  which  it  perceives,  or  DnpHcity. 
Inasmuch  as  Intelligence  contemplates  in  Unity  that  which 
is  possible,  the  latter  acquires  the  character  of  something 
determined  and  limited;  and  so  becomes  the  Acttml  and 
Meal  {ov).  Consequently,  Intelligence  is  the  primal  reality, 
the  base  of  all  the  rest,  and  inseparably  united  to  real 
being.  The  thinking  Esse  and  the  Mse  tnought  are  iden- 
tical^ and  that  which  IntelHgence  thinks,  it  at  the  same 
time  creates.  By  always  thinking,  and  always  in  the  same 
manner,  yet  continually  with  some  new  difference,  it  pro- 
duces all  things;  it  is  the  essence  of  every  imperishable 
essence:  the  sum  total  of  infinite  life.*  It  comprises  all 
Gods  and  all  Immortal  Souls ;  Perfect  Truth  and  Beauty 
also  belong  to  it. 

209.  The  Soul  (i.  e.  the  Soul  of  the  World),  is  the  off-  . 
spring  of  Intelligence,  and  the  thought  (\6r^os)  of  Intelli- 
gence, being  itseS  also  productive  and  creative.  It  is  there- 
fore Intelligence,  but  with  a  more  obscure  vision  and  less 
perfect  knowledge:  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  itself  directly 
contemplate  objects,  but  through  the  medium  of  Intelli- 
gence ;  being  endowed  with  an  energetic  force  which  carries 
its  perceptions  beyond  itself.  It  is  not  an  original  but 
reflected  light,  the  principal  of  action,  and  of  external 
Nature.  Its  proper  activity  consists  in  perception  direct 
from  without  (Oeuypla) ;  and  in  the  production  of  objects  by 
means  of  this  perception.  In  this  manner  it  produces,  in 
its  turn,  different  classes  of  souls,  and  among  others  the 
human;  the  faculties  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  elevation 

^  Bnn.  II,  lib.  IX,  III ;  lib.  V,  3.  V ;  lib.  I,  8  et  6 ;  lib.  TL,  I. 

*  JoH.  Heim.  Peustking,  De  Tribus  Hypostaeibus  Plotinj^  Viteh. 
1694,  4to.    Cf.  DissertatioDfi  of  Both  and  Janus,  quoted  §  201. 

'  Enn.  VI,  lib.  VIII,  16  ;  Enn.  IV,  Ub.  Ill,  17;  Ena.  VI,  lib.  VII, 
ßl ;  lib.  VIII,  16,  Enn.  V,  lib.  I,  4, 7 ;  lib.  IM,  6, 7;  lib.  V,  2 ;  üb.  IX, 
ß;  Enn,  VI,  lib.  VII,  12, 13. 
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or  debaaemfint.    The  energy  of  the  lowest  order,  oieatiye, 
and  connected  with  matter,  is  Nature  ((pvau)} 

210.  Nature  is  a  percipient  and  creatiye  energy,  which 
gives  form  to  matter  (X0709  jrotwv);  for  form  (cJlSot— 
f^ri^)  <^d  thought  (Xor^oi)  are  one  and  the  same.  All 
that  Ulkes  place  in  the  world  around  us  is  the  work  of 
Perception,  and  for  the  sake  of  Perception.'  Thus  front 
Umty,  as  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  are  progressively  deriyed 
Pluraiitjr,  Diyisible  Being,  and  Life;  by  continued  abstrao» 
tion.  ia  Unity,  form  and  matter  are  distinguishable ;  for 
it  is  Form  that  fiuahions ;  which  supposes  something  capable 
of  receiving  a  determinate  impression.* 

211.  Eorm  and  Matter,  Soul  and  Body,  are  inseparable«. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  universe  was  not  ammated; 
but  as  we  can  conceive  it  not  to  have  been  so,  the  question 
8ug|;ests  itself:  WhtU  is  matter;  and  haw  woe  itproaueed  bv 
TJnity  (since  the  latter  is  the  principle  of  all  Bealityp) 
Matter  is  real,  but  devoid  of  Porm ;  it  is  indeterminateness, 
capable  of  receiving  a  form^  and  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  it  as  shade  to  light.  Uni^,  as  being  the  cause  of 
Sealit^,  continually  progresses  from  itself  as  a  centre ;  and 
following  this  progressive  scale  of  production  to  the  end^ 
we  arrive  at  a  nnal  product,  beyond  which  no  other  is  pos- 
sible; an  ultimate  term  whence  nothing  can  proceed,  and 
which  ceases  to  retain  any  portion  of  unity  or  perfection« 
The  Soul,  by  its  profi;ressive  mtuitional  and  sensational  per- 
ception, which  is  at  the  same  Hime  prodiietion  also,  creates  for 
itself  the  scene  of  its  action;  that  is,  Space,  and  therewith 
Time  also.*  The  Soul  is  a  ligjht  kindled  oy  Litelhgence,  and 
shedding  its  rays  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  is  ni^ht 
and  darkness.  It  contemplates  this  darkness,  and  gives  it  a 
form,  from  its  ovm  incapability  of  enduring  any  thing  unim- 
pressed by  Thought ;  and  thus  out  of  darmess  it  creates  for 
itself  a  beautiful  and  diversified  habitation,  inseparable  from 
the  cause  which  produced  it;  in  other  words  it  bestows  on 
itself  a  body.^ 

»  Enn.  V,  Ub.  I,  6, 7;  Ub.  VI,  4;  Enn. TI,  Ub.  n,22. 
«  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  VIII.        3  Enn.  II,  lib.  IV,  14 ;  Enn.  III.  lib.  VI,  T. 
"^  An  analogous  but  not  identical  system  of  Mystical  IdeaUsm  has 
been  reproduced  in  Qermany  by  the  School  of  SeheUlng. — Ed. 
*  Enn.  I,  lib.  VIII,  T ;  Ban.  Ill,  Ub.  IV,  2 ;  Enn.  II,  Ub.  Ill,  IV. 
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Since  all  Beality  is  present  in  the  Intelligence  in  an  eternal 
\ray,  Plotinus  draws  a  distinction  between  intelligible  and 
sensational  Matter.  He  appears  sometimes  to  regard 
unformed  or  rude  matter  as  a  product  of  the  mind,  but 
through  an  imperfection  in  its  operations:  supposing  the 
mind  while  occupied  in  creation  to  have  been  sometimes  car- 
ried out  of  itseff,  without  fixing  its  view  on  the  First  and 
Perfect  Principle ;  and  consequently  becoming  liable  to  inde- 
terminateness.^  At  other  times  he  speaks  of  unformed  mat- 
ter as  possessed  of  reality,  but  not  derived  from  the  Soul.* 

212.  There  is  an  Intellectual  World  as  well  as  a  World 
of  Sense  (voi^to?  koi  aiffOtiro^  KoafjLos) :  the  latter  is  but  the 
image  of  the  former,  and  hence  their  perfect  accordance. 
The  intellectual  world  is  a  Whole,  Invariable,  Absolute, 
Living ;  Undivided  in  point  of  space ;  Unchangeable  through 
time :  it  is  Unity  in  Plurality  and  Plurality  in  Unity,  liSe 
Science  (the  spuritual  world.)  Indeterminateness  exists 
even  in  the  Intellectual  world:  the  greater  the  distance 
from  True  Being  the  greater  the  degree  of  Indeterminate- 
ness. 

In  the  Sensible  World,  (the  reflection  of  the  former),  are 

Slants,  the  earth,  rocks,  fire,  etc. — all  of  them  endued  with 
fe;  for  the  World  itself  is  an  animated  Idea.  Fire,  air, 
and  water  are  ideas  endowed  with  life:  a  Soul  inhabiting 
Matter,  as  a  creative  principle  QiylozoisTn), 

Nothing  in  Nature  \a  devoid  of  Eeason :  even  the  inferior 
animals  possess  it,  but  in  a  different  degree  from  man.* 

213.  Every  object  possesses  Unity  and  Multiplicity.  To 
the  Body  belongs  Multiplicity,  divisible  with  reference  to 
Space,  The  Soul  is  an  essence  devoid  of  extent,  immaterial, 
and  simple  in  its  nature;  without  body;  or  with  a  body 
which  has  two  natures,  the  superior  one  indivisible:  the 
inferior  divisible.  To  each  of  these  he  assigns  three  forces. 
Souls  descend  from  the  Intellectual  to  the  Sensational 
world.  Their  union  with  the  Body  is  a  Fall  from  the 
perfect  and  happy  state. 

Plotinus  states  very  ably  the  metaphysical  arguments  for 
the   immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  Soul:   but  at 

>  Enn.  I,  lib.  VIII,  8,  4.  •  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  VIII,  1. 

»  Enn.  IV,  üb.  IV,  VIII,  IX ;  Enn.  VI,  lib.  IV,  VII. 
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the  same;  time  |^yes  rise  to  extravagant  imaginations  in  his 
dreams  respecting  the  union  of  the  immaterial  element 
with  the  corporeal  suhstance.^ 

214.  Every  thing  that  takes  place  is  the  result  of  I^eces- 
sitj,  and  of  a  principle  identified  with  all  its  consequences ; 
(in  this  we  see  the  rudiments  of  Spinozism,  and  the  Theo- 
dice  of  Leibnitz).*  AU  things  are  connected  together  by 
a  perpetual  dependency ;  (a  system  of  universal  Detemunism, 
from  which  there  is  only  one  exception,  and  that  rather 
apparent  than  real,  of  Unity),  Out  of  this  concatenation  of 
things  arise  the  principles  of  natural  Magic  and  Divination.' 
As  for  the  existence  of  Evil  in  the  external  world,  Plotinus  con- 
siders it  to  be  sometimes  an  unavoidable  but  necessary  nega- 
tion of  good,  at  others,  something  positive :  such  as  Matter, 
Body ;  and,  in  this  latter  particular,  sometimes  as  being  exter- 
nal to  the  soul,  and  the  cause  of  imperfection  in  its  produc- 
tions; sometimes  as  seated  within  the  soul,  as  its  imperfect 
product.  In  this  manner  he  falls  into  the  very  fault  which 
he  urges  against  the  Gnostics.*  He  is  also  led  to  adopt  a 
^stem  of  Optimism  and  Fatalism,  adverse  to  Morahty;' 
though  occasionally  he  admits  that  moral  Evil  is  voluntary, 
and  the  author  of  it  accountable.' 

215.  Unity  (the  Divinity)  being  Perfection  itself,  is  the 
end  and  object  of  all  things,  which  derive  from  him  their 
nature  and  their  being;  and  which  cannot  become  perfect 
but  through  him.  The  Human  Soul  cannot  attain  per- 
fection or  felicity  but  by  the  intuition  of  the  Supreme  Unity, 
by  means  of  an  absolute  abstraction  (orXw<r«,  simplification) 
from  all  compound  things,  and  by  absorption  into  pure  Bbbc. 
In  this  consists  Virtue,  which  is  twofold :  Inferior  Virtue, 
comprising  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues,  (or  TrokniKri),  be- 
longmg  to  such  souls  as  are  in  the  progress  of  purification ; 
and  Superior  Virtue,  which  consists  in  an  intimate  union, 
by  intuition,  with  the  Divine  Being  (eifwcK),    Its  source 

»  Enn.  IV,  lib.  I,  II,  III,  VI. 

»  Enn.  VI,  lib.  VII,  8—10;  Enn.  IV,  Ub.  IV,  4,  5;  Enn.  VII,  lib. 
II,  3. 

*  Enn.  Ill,  Ub.  II,  16 ;  Enn.  IV,  lib.  IV,  82.  40. 

*  Enn.  I,  Hb.  VIII ;  Enn.  II,  Ub.  IX;  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  IL 

*  Enn.  I,  lib.  VIII,  6;  "       '"  " " 


, , ,  - ,  Enn.  Ill,  Ub.  II,  18. 

*  Enn.  Ill,  Ub.  II,  9, 10. 
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18  the  Diviniiy  himBe]^  thron^li  the  medium  of  light  and 
heat.  The  Soul  acquires  from  its  intuition  of  Diyine  beauly 
a  similar  grace ;  and  denves  warmth  from  the  celestial  fiie.^ 

216.  This  system  is  built  on  two  principles  unsup^porfced 
by  proof.  These  are :  1st.  That  the  Absolute  and  Universal, 
which  is  inaccessible  to  the  senses,  is  the  Principle  of  the 
Universe,  and  may  be  reco^inised  as  such:  2dly.  That  it  can 
be  known  by  means  of  an  mtellectual  intuition  and  percep- 
tion, sujperior  in  its  nature  to  Thought  itself.  Plotinus  repre- 
sents lliought  as  intuition  and  perception,  transforms  Phi- 
losophy into  Poetrv,  and  the  pure  form  of  our  conceptions 
into  substantial  oDjects.  His  doctrine  is  a  transcendant 
Mysticism  containing  some  Platonic  notions,  and  elicited 
by  the  enthusiasm  prevalent  in  that  age.  Neglecting  the 
question  of  jMssibitiHeSy  his  philosophy  proceeds  at  once 
to  the  cofi;nition  of  the  absolute  and  complete  theory  of 
universal  Knowledge.  At  the  same  time  it  certainly  con- 
tains several  valuable  hints  respecting  our  faculties  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  some  elevated  thoughts,  which 
have  been  borrowed  and  improved  by  other  philosophers. 
It  acquired  the  highest  popularity,  principally  because  it 
derived  knowledge  from  a  source  superior  to  the  senses; 
and  owing;  to  its  doctrine  of  a  Triaa,  and  the  relation  it 
supposes  between  it  and  the  external  world :  and  in  short 
was  considered  a  complete  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the 
Great  Plate :  of  that  Plate  whom  men  began  now  te  con- 
sider divinely  inspired.*  Next  came  the  attempt  to  prove 
the  correspondence  of  Plate's  system  with  those  anterior 
doctrines  whence  he  was  supposed  te  have  derived  so  many 
of  his  own:  viz.  of  Pythagoras,  Orpheus,  Zoroaster,  and 
Hermes ;  and  they  were  not  long  without  apocryphal  books 
also,  attributed  to  the  same,  to  substantiate  this  notion. 
They  went  farther,  and  desired  te  prove  a  like  correspond- 
ence between  Plato  and  his  successors,  particularly  Aristotle. 
All  these  attempts,  which  were  inconsüstent  with  a  truly 
philosophical  spirit,  did  but  foster  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  t^  for  superstition  and  mystical  exagger^ktion.  (Magic 
and  Divination,  ete.). 

»  Enn.  I,  Ub.  11,  VIII,  18 ;  Bim.  VI,  Ub.  VII,  a  22;  lib,  IX,  9— H. 
2  FBOOLxTlieol.  Platonis,  lib.  1,  c  1. 
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Among  tiie  ntunerouB  discipleB  of  Kotmiu  were  princi- 
pally distinguished  Forph^ry  (whose  proper  name  was 
JMJEdchiui)y  and  Amelius  or  GentiUamu  of  Etruria.  The 
works  of  the  latter,  iUustratiye  of  the  theoiy  -of  Flotinus, 
have  not  come  down  to  ns. 

§217. 

FoBPHTBn  Liber  de  VilA  Pythagorad;  ejusdem  Bententiaa  ad  intelli- 
gibilia  ducentes,  cum  Dissertatione  de  Tit&  et  Scriptis  Porphyrii,  ed« 
liUOAB  Hoi^iBiinDS,  Rom.  1630,  8vo.    Cf.  §  88. 

Porphyrii  Be  abstinentia  ab  em  Ammalinin  Ubri  lY,  ed  Jao.  D8 
Bhoeb,  Traj,  ed  Rhen,  Vie>l,  8vo. 

Ejofid.:  Epist  de  Bus  BaBmonibiu,  ad  Anebonem  (in  Iaiibl.  do 
Mysteriis,  Vm,  1497. 

Ejnsd.:  Be  quinqne  Yodbns,  sea  in  Categorias  AristoteliB  Intro« 
dnctio,  Gr.  Pari».  1543, 4to;  Lai  per  Jo.  Bbbv.  FiuauNüHj  Venet, 
1546,  1560,  foL 

Hop^vpiov  ^pffo^v  irpdc  MapKsXXov,  etc.  Invenit,  interpretatione 
notiaque  declaravit  Anqxlüb  Matob,  etc.  ace.  ejusdem  Poeticun  Fiag- 
mentom,  MedipL  1816,  8ro. 

Mcdchus  or  Torphyry  was  1)om  A.D.  233,  at  BataQe% 
a  colony  of  the  Tjrrians  in  Syria,  and  aiter  haying  been 
formed  by  the  instructions  of  Origen  and  Longinus,  whom 
he  attended  at  Athens  (§  203),  he  went  to  Borne  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  and  there  fi^uented  the  school  of  FlotinuB,  of 
whom  ne  became  a  passionate  admirer,  and  subsequently 
the  biographer  (§  204).  He  possessed  much  more  faiow- 
ledge  than  his  master,  but  less  depth  of  understanding; 
coupled  with  considerable  yanity  and  loye  of  distinction. 
To  judge  £rom  his  writings,  he  possessed  an  inquisitiye  and 
critical  spirit,  and  did  not  scruple  to  express  doubts  re» 
specting  some  particulars  of  the  Pagan  mythology,  the 
belief  in  apparitions,  for  instance,  and  demons  ;^  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  at  times  carried  away  by  mystical  and 
extrayagant  notions.  He  appears  to  haye  been  so  parti- 
cularly in  his  latter  days;  when,  like  Flotinus,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  sight  of  God.^  His  labours  were  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  explanation  and  diffusion  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  master;  to  an  attempt  to  blend  the  theory 

'  SeohisE^sdetoAnebo.  *  Pobfhtb.  Vita  Plot  sub  fin. 
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of  Aristotle  with  those  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras;  to  the 
elucidation  of  certain  topics  connected  with  his  religion, 
such  as  those  of  sacrifice,  divination,  the  demons,  and 
oracles ;  and  lastly,  to  attacks  on  Christianity,  against  which 
he  composed  certain  works,*  while  resident  in  Sicily.  He 
taught  eloquence  and  philosophy  at  Borne,  after  the  death 
of  Plotinus,  and  died  A.D.  304. 

lamhlichus. 

Iamblichus,  De  Mysteriis  ^figyptionim  liber,  sen  Besponsio  ad  Por- 
phyrii  Epistolam  ad  Anebonem,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Thom.  Gale,  Oxon. 
1678,  folio;  with  the  other  works  of  lamblichus. 

Ejusd. :  Uepi  ßiov  UvBayopinov  \oyog.    See  §  88. 

Ejnad. :  AdyoQ  vporptvriKOc  «iff  ^iXoao^tav,  adhortatio  ad  Philos. 
Textum,  etc.,  recensnit,  interpretatlone  Latina,  etc.,  et  Animadver- 
«ionibus  instruzit  Theoph.  Eiesslino,  Lips,  1813,  8yo. 

Ejasd. :  De  Generali  Mathematum  Scientia  (the  original  in  the 
Anecdota  Grseca  of  Yilloison,  torn.  II.  p.  188,  sqq.),  and  Introdnctio 
in  Nicomachi  Geraseni  Arithmeticam  (see  §  185),  ed.  Sam.  Tennuuüs, 
Amh.  1668,  4to,  et  Theologamena  Arithmetices,  Paris,  1543,  4to. 

Ge.  E.  Hebenstsett,  Diss,  de  lamblichi  Philosophi  Syri  doctrina, 
Christianae  Religioni  quam  imitari  studet,  nozia.  Lips»  1704,  4to. 

218.  The  mystical  philosophy  of  Icmblichus  was  even  still 
better  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  a^e.  He  was  bom 
at  Chalcis  in  Coele-Syria,  became  the  disciple  of  a  certain 
AnatoHus  and  of  Porphyry :  obtained  the  surname  of  Oav- 
ftAatos  and  OeioTaro«,  and  died  A.D.  333.  In  reputation  he 
fioon  surpassed  his  master,  Porphyry;  but  not  in  talent. 
In  his  life  of  Pythagoras  he  appears  as  a  Syncretist,  or 
compiler  and  combiner  of  different  systems,  out  without 
critical  talent.  In  the  fragments  of  his  work  on  the  soul, 
and  in  his  letters,*  we  discover  some  good  sense,  and  more 
acquaintance  with  his  opinions  of  the  old  philosophers,  with 
which  he  is  apt  to  blend  his  own  philosophical  tenets.  It 
is  very  doubtful'  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  but  if  so,  no  one  ever 
carried  to  a  greater  length  than  he  did  the  mysticism  and 
extravagance  of  his  age.    Styling  himself  the  priest  of  the 

*  EusEB.  VI,  18,  Hist.  Eccles.  ^  Preserved  to  us  by  Stobäus. 

'  See  Meinebs,  Commentat.  Soc«  Getting.  1782,  vol.  lY,  p.  50 ,  and 
TiEOEUANN,  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  torn.  Ill,  p.  473,  sqq. 
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Divinity,  he  there,  with  the  most  perfect  assurance,  gives 
solutions  of  the  queries  proposed  by  Porphyry  in  his  letter 
to  Anebon  (§  217),  and  defines  with  the  utmost  minuteness 
the  different  classes  of  angels,  the  apparitions  of  gods  and 
demons;  with  a  multitude  of  details  of  the  same  nature.  He 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  union  with  Gt)d  (ßpaffriKrj  Zvwati) 
by  means  of  theology,  and  theurgy  or  the  supernatural 
science,  to  which  he  made  philosophy  subordinate. 

By  Theurgy  he  meant  to  express  the  practice  of  certain 
mysterious  actions,  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Divinity;  and  the  influence  of  certain  incommunicable 
symbols,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  which  belongs  to  Grod 
alone,  whereby  the  Divinities  are  influenced  according  to 
our  wishes ;  and  to  give  some  colour  to  these  extravagances 
he  referred  to  the  Hermetical  books,  whence  he  chose 
to  suppose  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived  their 
theories. 

Successors  of  lamblicTius  and  tJieir  contemporaries, 

219.  lambHchus  had  a  great  number  of  followers ;  among 
others  Dexippus,  Sopater  of  Apamea,  j^desius,  the  successor 
of  lamblichus,  and  Uttstathim,  the  successor  of  the  latter, 
both  of  Cappadocia.  Among  the  disciples  of  -^desius  were 
Misehius  of  Myndus,  and  Priscus  of  Molossis,  both  of  whom 
rejected  the  belief  in  Magic  and  Theurgy,*  to  which  Maxi- 
mum of  Ephesus  and  ChryscmtUus  of  Sardes  were  inclined. 
To  the  school  of  the  latter  belonged  Etmapius  of  Sardes,* 
and  the  emperor  Julian}  The  Neoplatonic  system  was 
taught  in  part  by  Clcmdian,  brother  of  Maximus,  and  by 
Sallust,  the  same  doubtless    who   became    consul  under 

>  EuNAP.  Yit.  Soph.  p.  69. 

'  Ma^i/iov  ^iXoao^ov  vtpl  KaTapx*^^,  rec.  etc.  ed.  Gebhabd,  Lips, 
1820,  8vo. 

3  See  Bibliogr.  §  81.  *  Became  emperor  360,  died  863,  A.C. 

Juliani  Opera,  ed.  Dion.  Pjetavius,  Paris,  1680,  4to.  Ed.  Ezech. 
Spanheim,  Lips.  1696,  fol. 

Ad.  Eluit,  Oratio  inauguralis  pro  Imperatore  JTuliano  Apostata, 
Middelh.  1760,  4to. 

JoH.  Pet.  LuDswia,  Edicta  Juliani  contra  Philosophos  Christianos, 
Hcd.  1702,  4to. 

GoTTL.  Fb.  GuDn  Diss,  de  Artibus  Juliani  Apostat»  Faganam  supei- 
stitionem  instaurandi,  Jen,  1789,  4to. 
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Julian,  A.D,  363,  and  wrote  an  abstract  of  this  System. 
Then  came  the  Eclectic  ThemitHus  of  Faphlagonia*  (§  183), 
who  taught  at  Nicomedia  and  Constantinople:  the  coi 
mentator  and  compiler  Macrchms :'  the  Eclectics  SReroci 
and  OUffnpiodomif  who  tanght  at  Alexandria,^  and 
of  Gkiza  (§  227),  the  disciple  of  Hierocles,  who  subseqaentljl 
became  a  conyert  to  Chnstianity.  After  the  close  of  the! 
fourth  century  Athens  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  new 
philosophy,  where  it  was  professed  by  Fluiareh  of  Athens, 
the  son  of  Nestorius,*  who  was  sumamed  the  Great;  by 
8yrianus  of  Alexandria,  his  disciple  and  successor,  ^^ho 
taught  the  Aristotelian  system  as  an  introduction  to  that 
of  Plato  ;•  by  Froehia  (see  following  §) ;  and  by  Hermias'  of 
Alexandria,  a  pupil  of  Syrianus,  and  husband  of  .^idesiay 
also  a  disciple  of  this  school. 

Proclus. 

ICarini  Vita  Procli,  Qr.  et  Lai.  ed.  J.  A.  Fabbioiub,  Hwrnh.  1700, 4to. ; 
ed.  Jo.  Fb-  Boissonadb,  Lips,  1814,  Svo. 

Procli  Philoaophi  Platonici  Opera  e  codd.  MSS.  Bibl.  Beg.  Paris. 
Nunc  primum  cdid,  Victor  Cousin,  6  vols.  8vo.  ParU.  1819—27. 

Procli  in  Theologiam  Platonis  lib.  VI,  una  cum  Marini  Vita  Procli 
et  Procli  Instlt.  Theol.  Qr.  et  Lat  ed.  jBmil.  Pobtds  et  F.  Lindek- 
BBOG,  Haimb,  1618,  fol.  ed.  Fabbicicb,  1704,  4to. 

Xjjuidein :  Commentarioruin  in  Platonis  Tinueum  lib.  V«  Bos.  1534, 
fol.    Edidit  C.  E.  Schniideb,  8vo.  Vind,  1847. 

Commentaiy  on  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  by  Proclu&  Two  portions 
of  this  work,  viz.  De  Anima  ac  Daemone;  and  De  Sacrificiis  et  Magia, 
were  published  by  Ficinus,  in  Latin,  Ven.  1497,  fol.:  and  often 
republished.    Another  portion,  ncpl  livuMrewg  cat  koWovc,  has  been 

HiLLBB,  De  Syncretismo  Juliani,  Viteb.  1739,  4to. 

H*  Aug.  KaaNDEBy  On  the  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Age,  Letps, 
1812,  8vo. 

JoH.  Stbauss,  Der  Kaiser  Julian,  oder  die  Romantik,  1848. 

^  Sallustii  PhiloCK>phi  de  Diis  et  Mundo,  lib.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Leo 
All^tius,  Bom.  1638,  12mo. ;  et  Lugd.  1639.  Idem :  Opusc  Myth,  ä 
Galb.  Emendaüus  edidit,  Luoji  Holstenu  et  Tboha  Galei  Annota- 
tionibus  integris,  Fobmeh  autem  selectis  alionunque,  etc.,  illustr. 
Jo.  CoNB.  Obellius,  Turici,  1821,  8vo. 

^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

^  Aurelius  Macrobiiis  Ambrosius  Thcodosius,  flourished  about  409. 

*  Fifth  century.         »  863—480  A.C.  «  Died  about  460  A.C. 

7  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who  attacked  Paganism  in  the  third  century.  (Irrisio  Pliilos. 
Gentil.  ed.  Guil.  Wobth,  Oxan,  1700,  8vo.) 
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.  published  after  tlie  MSS.  by  Cbeüzib.  Tkt  IMflBertaiioa  of  Flotinns  i» 
added  thereto  (§  204.) 

Initia  Philosophin  ac  Theolog!»  ez  Platonicis  fontibus  dnct»,  give 
Procli  Diadochi  et  Olympiodori  in  Platonia  Alcibiadem  Commentarli. 
£z  codd.  MSS.  none  primüm  Qnodb  ed.  Fb.  Cbiuzo,  4  rola.  8to. 
Franco/,  1820-25» 

Seholia  Gneca  in  Cratylmn,  ex  Pboou  schollia  ezcerpta»  e  codd.  ed. 
T.  F.  BoiasoNADB,  Lips,  1820,  Svo. 

De  Motu,  lib.  II,  Gr.  Lat.  Jusio  Yklesio  interpret.  Bas,  1545,  8vo. 

Comment,  in  Euclid.,  lib.  lY,  Gr.  cura  Gbtnjei,  Bas.  1533,  foL 

De  Sphoera»  Gr.;  in  the  Astron.  Yet  Vetiet,  Aid.  1499,  and  pub- 
lished aeparately  by  BAiNEBmas,  Lond.  1620,  4to. 

Paraphr.  in  Ptolem.  Gr.  per  Phil.  Mxlakoht.  Bob.  1584;  Gr.  et 
lAt.  ed.  Leo  Allatius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1654,  Svo. 

+  Db  Bubignt,  Life  of  the  Philoaopher  Proclus,  and  Notice  of  a 
MS.  containing  some  of  his  vorks  hitherto  unpublished :  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  torn.  XXXI. 

220.  This  philosopliy  was  reinforced  by  the  accession  of 
Froclua,  sumamed  Aia^oxov,  and  bom  at  Constantinople 
A.D.  412.  He  spent  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  youth  at 
Xanthus,*  a  city  devoted  to  Apollo  and  Minerva,  where  hia 
parents  resided.  Thence  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  where 
Olympiodorus  was  teaching;  and  subsequently  to  Athens, 
where  the  lessons  of  Plutarch,  of  Asclepigenia  his  daughter, 
and  his  successor  Syrianus'  (§  219)  instructed  him  in  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  When  on  his  travels  he 
procured  himself  to  be  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  and 
arcana  of  Theurgy.  He  united  an  imaginative  temper  to 
great  learning,  but  was  unable  to  balance  his  acquirements 
By  any  weight  of  understanding.  He  looked  upon  the 
Orphic  poems  and  Chaldaean  oracles,  which  he  had  (hligently 
studied,  as  divine  revelations  (§  71)  and  capable  of  becoming 
instrumental  to  philosophy  bv  means  of  an  allegorical  ex- 
position ;  whereby  also  he  enaeavoured  to  make  Plato  and 
Aristotle  agree.'  He  called  himself  the  last  link  of  the 
Hermaic  chain  {(reipa  ipfuCiicrj),  that  is,  the  last  of  men  con- 
secrated by  Hermes,  in  whom,  by  perpetual  tradition,  was 
preserved  the  occult  knowledge  of  the  Mysteries/     He 

1  InLycla:  hence  he  was  called  X^etu«. 

'  Procins  succeeded  the  latter  in  his  school  of  Platonism— whence 
his  name  AtaSoxog, 

"  Marin.,  p.  63—67;  Procli  Thcol.  Plat.  I,  6;  Comment,  in  Tim.  V. 
p.  291. 

*  Marini  Vita  Procli,  p.  76 :  Photias,  cod.  242. 
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elevated  faith  (mimi)  above  Science,  as  forming  the  closest 
bond  of  union  with  Ghod  and  Unity} 

221.  His  sketch  of  philosophy  contains  a  commentary  on 
the  doctrines  of  Plotinus,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  this 
point :  That  there  is  but  one  real  principle  of  things,  and 
that  this  principle  is  unity,  which  by  goiog  forth  from  itself 
(irpoodo^)  without  ever  losing  unity  (cytm'o)»),  produces  afl 
things  by  Triads.  This  demonstration  is  founded  on  tlie 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  ontological  accidents  of  a 
thing,  whose  most  universal  distinctions  are  changed  and 
hypostatized  into  fundamental  j)rinciples.  The  chief  notions 
in  this  demonstration  are  Unity,  DuaUiy,  which  he  con- 
siders as  identical  with  limitation  (W/aa«),  and  boundless- 
ness {aireipld),  and  the  mixed  compound  of  both,  or  the 
thing  which  contains  Esse,  Life,  and  Intelligence  (vov*). 
(Institutio  theologica:  Theologia  Platonis,  1.  III.)  The 
fundamental  dispositions  of  things,  are,  1st.  Esse ;  2nd,  Life, 
or  infinite  production ;  3rd,  the  Understanding  (vovs),  which 
leads  back  to  unity,  which  again  contains  three  Triads  in 
itself. 

He .  distinguished  the  Divinities  (making  these  also  de- 
scend from  Unity  and  give  birth  to  triads)  into  Intelligible 
and  Intelligent,  Supernatural  and  Natural:  attributed  a 
Supernatural  efficacy  to  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and,  Hke  his  predecessors,  exalted  Theurgy  above  Philo- 
sophy.' Proclus  also  attacked  the  Christian  religion ;  being 
pnncipally  offended  by  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.'  In  his  three  treatises  on  Providence,  Eate,  and 
Evil,*  he  states  with  great  ability  his  notion  that  the  latter 
does  not  spring  from  Matter^  but  from  the  limitation  of 
Power,  and  labours  to  reconcile  the  system  of  Plotinua  with 
the  conclusions  of  sound  reason. 

1  Theologia  Plat.  I,  25,  29. 

«  In  Timaeum,  p.  291,  299.    Theol.  Plat.  I,  25,  29. 

«  Procli  XXII  Argumenta  advereus  Christianos,  apud  Philoponum ; 
de  iEtemitate  Mundi  contra  Proclom,  ed.  Tsincavelu,  Gr.  1585,  fol. ; 
Lat.  Lugd.  Bat,  1557. 

^  See  Fabbicids,  Bibl.  Gr.  torn.  VII  et  VIII,  for  extracts  from  a 
Latin  translation. 

Baub,  Der  Begriff  der  christlicheiiPhilojaophie :  Indentheolofi^hen 
Jahrbüchern,  1846,  p.  29—72. 
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222.  Proclus  died  A.D.  465,  with, a  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  even  for  miraculous  powers,  approaching  adoration; 
leaving  behind  him  a  crowd  of  followers,  of  whom  some 
were  females,  such  as  HypaUa^  Sosipatra,  Asclepigenia,  etc. 
His  disciples  were  of  very  different  degrees  of  talent,  but 
little  distmguished  for  improving  the  sort  of  philosophy  he 
had  bequeathed  them.  Among  the  most  considerable  were 
Marinus  of  Flavia  Neapolis  (Sichem),  who  succeeded  Proclus 
as  a  teacher  at  Athens ;  and  composed  his  life  (see  §  220)  ; 
but  subsequently  differed  from  him  in  his  interpretation  of 
Plato ;  then  Isidorus  of  Gaza,  who  took  the  place  of  Marinus 
at  Athens,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Alexandria ;  an  en- 
thusiastic character  but  devoid  of  originality;  with  2jen0' 
dotus  the  successor  of  the  latter,  in  what  they  termed  the 
Golden  Chain:  still  later  Seliodorus  and  Amnionitis,  both 
the  sons  of  Hermias  of  Alexandria  (§  219),  and  of  whom 
the  latter  taught  there ;  then  the  Egyptians  Heraiscvs  and 
Asclepiades,  Asclepiodotus,  Severianus,  Hegius,  and  Vlpiatiy 
the  brother  of  Isidorus.  To  this  epoch  belongs  likewise 
John  StohcBtLS  the  compiler.*  The  last  who  taught  the  Neo- 
platonic  system,  in  the  Academy  of  Athens  was  Dcmascitis 
(of  Damascus),'  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  the  son  of  Hermias, 
as  weU  as  of  Marinus,  Isidorus,  and  Zenodotus.  He  united 
a  certain  clearness  of  understanding  to  an  active  imagi- 
nation; and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
Plotinus  had  subdivided  Primitive  Unity  into  many  sub- 
ordinate Unities  (Triad  of  Triads — or  Ennead),  he  laboured 
to  reduce  everything  to  a  Simple  Unity ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  perceived  the  inadmissibility  of  the  idea  of  an 
absolute  principle  of  Eeality,  and  asserted  that  the  Intel- 
hgible  and  Absolute  were  accessible  to  the  human  under- 

*  Jo.  Chph.  Webnsdobf,  Diss.  IV,  de  Hypatift,  Philosopba  Alexan- 
drina,  Viteb.  1747-48 ;  et  Jo.  Chfh.  Wolff,  Fra^^menta  et  Elogia  Ma- 
lieram  Gnecarum. 

>  John  Stobaeus  of  Stobi  in  Macedon»  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.    For  his  collection  see  §  81. 

Fragments  of  his  treatise,  'ATroptat  koI  Xmeig  trepl  apx^v,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Anecd.  Gr.  of  Wolff,  torn.  Ill,  p.  195,  sqq.  Fragments  of 
the  Biography  of  the  Philosophers  by  Damascius  (the  Fragments  relate 
to  Isidorus  of  Gaza),  are  found  apud  Photium,  cod.  142,  and  118. 

Damascius  Damascenas  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
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standing  only  by  means  of  analogies  and  symbols,  and  tBafc 
but  partially. 

^  Among  nis  disciples  and  those  of  Ammonius  was  tlie 
celebrated  commentator  on  Aristotle,  Simplicku  of  Cilicia,' 
who,  as  well  as  his  teachers,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
Aristotle  and  Flato.  The  emperor  Justinian  having  by  a 
severe  decree  caused  the  schools  of  the  heathen  philo- 
sophers to  be  shut,*  Damascius,  with  Isidorus,  Simpncius, 
and  others,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Persia,  to  the  protection 
of  the  king  Chosroes.  They  returned,  indeed,  A.D.  533, 
i)ut  the  ardour  of  this  sect  which  had  so  long  and  so  widely 
-prevailed,  and  had  exerted  an  insensible  influence  even  over 
^he  opinions  of  the  Christian  philosophers,  was  manifestly 
^n  the  decline. 

Philosophy  of  the  litthen  of  the  Church. 

*f  ToH.  Auo.  Ebbbhabd.  Spiric  of  Primitive  Christiaiiity,  RaUe, 
1807-8,  3  vole.  8vo. 

t  Fb.  EöFPiEK,  PhiloBophy  of  Christianily,  2  parts,  Letps,  1818-15, 
8ro.    Second  edition,  1825. 

Baub,  Der  Begriff  der  chriBtlichea  Fhiloiophie.  In  den  Theolo- 
gischen Jahrbüchern,  1846,  pp.  29-72. 

t  J  W^  ScHHm,  On  the  Spirit  of  the  Molality  of  Jeans  ahd  hia  Apoa- 
itles,  Jen.  17»0,  8vo. 

t  J.  Lud.  Ewald,  Spirit  and  Tendency  of  Christian  Morality,  Tab, 
1801, 8vo. 

t  G.  Fb.  Bösleb,  Dissertation  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Primitive 
Christian  Church,  in  the  fonrth  vol.  of  his  Library  of  the  Fathers.  See 
also  hia  work  i  De  OriginibnaPhilosophisB  Ecclesiastic»,  Tubing.  1781, 
4to. 

JoH.  Gl.  BoBBmuLLKBy  De  ChrisÜann  TheologisB  Origine,  Lips. 
1786,  8vo. 

t  Mabbbixkoke,  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Orthodoxy  and  He- 
terodozy,  in  the  three  first  Ages  of  Christianity,  Studien,  torn.  Ill, 
Heidelb,  1807,  8Ta 

1  Flourished  abont  the  middle  of  the  sixth  eentnry. 

Jo.  GoTTL.  BcHLB,  Dc  Slmplicü  ViiA,  ingenio,  et  meritis,  GoU.  Anz. 
1786,  p.  1977.  The  Commentaries  of  Simplicius  on  Aristotle's  Catego- 
ries, Physica,  and  the  books  De  Coelo,  and  De  Animft,  were  published  at 
Venice,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  ScnwxiOHJnTaEB  has 
given  his  Commentaxy  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epietetns :  Monnm.  Epiet 
PhUos.  torn.  IV.  s  A.  D  529. 
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t  0.  W.  ThL  Waioh,  Outline  of  a  eomplete  History  of  Heieidei^ 
2  vob.  Leips,  1762-86,  8vo. 

N&odeb'b  Denkwürdigkeiten  aus  der  Geacliichte  des  christlichen 
Lebens,  1845  (Sketches  of  Christian  Life,  transUited  by  J.  B.  Btlakd, 
Bobu's  Standard  Library,  1852). 

Miuuiv's  Hist  of  Christianily,  8  vols.  8to.  Land,  1840. 

NsAHDiB'a  Church  History,  8  toIs.  Bohn's  Staiulaid  Libnur, 
1849-52. 

OiissiiEB's  Text  Book  of  Bcclesiastical  Histozy,  8  toIs.  8yo.,  Fhüad, 
1836. 

C.  Ch.  Fb.  ScHiCTD,  Progr.  de  ignavia  Erroriim  in  Beligionia  Chrit- 
tianie  Disciplina  yulgarium  principe  causa,  Jen,  1698,  4to. 

t  W.  MuHBOHEB,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrines^  1 
and  II  vol.  second  edition,  Mcarh,  1802-4;  III  and  IV  yoL  1802-9^ 
%yo, ;  third  edition,  1817,  etc. 

F.  Volk.  Bxinhabdt,  Essay  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  Beligion,  Wittenberg  and  Zerbtt,  1781 ,  4th  ed.  1798, 8Td. 

G.  Tbauo.  Kbug,  Diss,  de  principle  cut  relig.  chiist  Anct.  doctiinani 
demoribussnperstrazit,  Fttt.  1792,  4to. 

Item.   Letters  on  the  perfectibility  of  reyealed  religion.    Jenm  et 
Lips,  1795,  8to. 
J.  Bust,  Philosephy  and  Chri8<4anism,  Manheim,  1825, 8yo. 
GibSbeb,  Geschichte  des  Urehristenthumfli 

223.  The  disciples  vhom  Christianiiy  was  continually 
gaining  in  different  countries,  were  imbued  with  very 
different  principles  and  feelings,  and  many  of  them  had  also 
imbibed  some  philosophical  system  or  other.  The  know- 
ledge which  such  had  already  acquired  of  the  theories,  of 
the  Greeks;  the  necessity  of  replying;  to  the  attacks  of 
Heathen  adversaries ;  aind  the  desire  of  illustrating,  defining, 
and  substantiating  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  forming  into 
a  whole  the  solutions  which  were  offered  from  time  to  time 
of  the  questions  and  cavils  of  their  adversaries, — all  these 
causes  gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  species  of  philo- 
sophy peculiar  to  Christianity,  which  successively  assumed 
different  aspects,  as  regarded  its  principles  and  object. 

By  these  means  something  of  the  Grecian  spirit  of  philo« 
sophy  was  transfused  into  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church ;  and  in  after  times  proved  the  material  germ  of 
original  speculations. 

224.  Tne  Christian  religion  was  formed  for  universality 
by  its  simplicity,  its  close  alliance  with  Morality,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  worship,  at  once  mild  and  severe.  Its  first 
teachers  considered  it  as  a  divine  doctrine;  based  on  Bevela^ 
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tion,  on  account  of  tlxe  moral  greatness  and  diTinity  of  it» 
Founder.  Wisdom,  which  had  so  long  been  sought  for  hj 
human  Reason,  seemed  at  last  found.  The  limits  of  Truth 
and  of  Duty  had  (if  mankind  would  have  been  satisfied) 
been  at  last  defined,  and  the  strange  dissensions  of  inquirers 
after  both  reconciled.  But  the  fact  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  religion  gave  occasion  to  various  representations ;  and  it 
was.  asked  how  Eevelation  can  be  established  ?  how  it  can 
be  ascertained  that  a  doctrine  is  divine?  and  what  is  ita 
true  import?  Hence  the  various  degrees  of  authority^ 
allowed  oy  different  parties  to  the  pretensions  of  Tradition 
and  Philosophy. 

'.  225.  Many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  the- 
Grecian,  considered  Philosophy  as  in  harmony  with  the^ 
Christian  religion  (or  at  least  partially  so),  inasmuch  as 
both  were  derived  from  the  same  common  source.  This 
source  of  truth  in  the  Heathen  philosophy  was,  according  to« 
Justin  Martyr  (§  227),  derived  from  Internal  Eevelation  bj 
the  \orf09  and  Tradition  :*  according  to  St,  Clement  (§  227> 
and  the  other  Alexandrians,  it  was  drawn  irom  Tradition 
recorded  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ;•  according  to  St.  Augustin- 
(§  233)  it  was  simply  Oral.*  In  the  estimation  of  all  thes& 
Fathers  Philosophy  was,  if  not  necessarj,  at  least  useful  for 
the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

226.  Other  Fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  certain  of 
the  Latin,  as  Tertullian*  Amobius^  and  his  disciple  Lactan^ 
ii/us^  sumamed  the  Christian  Cicero,  deemed  philosophy  a 
superfluous  study,  and  adverse  to  Christianity,  as  tending  to> 
alienate  man  from  God : — ^nay,  some  of  them  did  not  scruple 

'  Apolog.  II,  p.  50,  61,  83. 

'  Jo.  Aug.  Nrandes,  De  Fidei  Gnoseosqne  idea,  et  ea  qua  ad  se^ 
invicem  et  Philosophiam  referentur  ratione  Bccundum  mentem  de- 
mentis Alezandriui,  Heidelb.  1811,  8vo. 

>  Jnstini  Cohortatio  ad  Grsecos.  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  Strom.  I» 
p.  298.  812  ;  Euseb.  Prop.  Evang.  XIII,  12, 18. 

*  Aug.DeCmt.Dei.VII,ll* 

B  Of  CarOiage ;  l>ecame  Christian  about  185  A.C.,  died  220. 

*  Taught  eloquence  at  Sicca,  and  died  about  826  A.C. 

7  L;  CoeliuH  Lactantins  FirmianuB,  teacher  of  eloquence  at  Fico 
media»  died  about  880. 
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to  pronounce  it  an  invention  of  the  Devil,  and  a  findtful 
flource  of  heresy.* 

227.  Nevertheless  the  party  which  favoured  such  puwraits 
gradually  acquired  strength ;  and  the  Fathers  came  to  make 
use,  on  the  JSclectio  system,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.* 
Accordingly  Julian  tnought  that  he  was  taking  an  effectual 
method  of  ohstructing  the  Christian  religion  when  he  inter- 
dicted to  its  followers  the  study  of  that  philosophy.  Yet 
all  the  schools  of  the  ancients  were  far  from  meeting  with 
a  like  acoentation  on  the  part  of  the  Fathers.  Those  of 
Epicurus,  tne  Stoics,  and  the  Peripatetics  were  little  con- 
sidered, on  account  of  the  douhtful  maimer  in  which  they 
had  expressed  themselves  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  his  Provi- 
dence ;  or  the  opposition  which  existed  between  their  views 
and  those  of  Christianity.  The  Platonic  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  degree  of  affinity  they  affected  to  dis- 
cover in  it  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Bevelations,  was 
held  in  high  esteem.'  Nay,  the  earliest  Fathers  themselves 
belonged-  to  the  school  of  Alexandria.^  Justin  Martyr 
affirmed  that  the  X0709,  previously  to  His  incarnation,  had 

*  Ebk.  Sal.  Ctfbiani  Diatribe  Academica,  qua  ezpendilur  illnd  Ter- 
tulliani :  Hssreticorum  Patriarchss  Philosophi,  Ilelmst.  1699,  4to. 

Ad.  Reohxnbsbokbi  Dias,  an  H»reticorum  Patriarcli»  Philosophi, 
Lips.  1706,  4to. 

Cbb.  QotTFB.  ScHUT2^  ProgT.  de  Begola  Fidei  apnd  TertnUianmn, 
Jen,  1781,  4to. 

£.  W.  P.  Ammon,  Coelii  Lactantii  Finniani  Opiniones  de  Beligione 
in  Systema  redacts,  ErL  1820,  Svo. 

Tcrtullian.  Apologia,  c.  47 :  De  Praescript.  Heeres.,  c.  7 ;  Adv.  Mar- 
cion.  y,  19 ;  Lactant.  Div.  Instit  IV,  2 ;  passim.  De  Falsa  Sap.  lib. 
in,  c.  I,  §  10;  sqq. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I,  p.  278.  80S ;  VII,  p.  765. 
Basilios  adr.  Eunomimn.  I ;  Chrysostomi  Homilia  in  Matthaeum. 

*  Clem  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  288 ;  Lactant.  Dir.  Inst.  VIl ;  Ajagustin. 
de  Doctr.  Christ  II,  11,  39. 

^  Cf.  the  work  of  Staudltn,  referred  to  in  §  185  (note). 

*  t  SouYSRAiN,  Platonism  unveiled,  or  an  Essay  concerning  the  Pla- 
tonic \6yog,  Cologne,  1700,  Svo.  Translated  into  German,  with  a 
Preface  and  Remarks  by  J.  Fb.  Lcsffleb,  second  edition,  ZUdichau  and 
Freyatadt,  1792,  8yo. 

t  hAjauB,  Detence  of  the  Fathers  against  the  Charge  of  Platonism, 
Paris,  1711,  4to. 

J.  Laüb.  Moshsdc,  Comment  de  tnrbata  per  recentiorei  Platonicoa 
Beclesia.    In  Diss.  Hist  Eccl.  torn.  I,  p.  85. 
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verealed  Himself  to  the  pbHosophers  of  antiquity.^  Clement 
of  Alexandria'  enlarged  on  the  same  idea,  and  professed  to 
conäder  Pagan  philosophy  as  an  introduction  to  Chris- 
tianity {irpinraiMta  toO  rfvwffiKov),  To  these  may  be  added 
Mhenagoraa*  of  Athens,  and  Tatianus  the  Syrian,*  the 
A^logists,  who  both  discoyered,  as  they  thonght,  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  Christian  religion  and 
Flatonism.  Origenf  the  disdple  of  Clement  and  the  ad- 
Tersary  of  Celsus,  nronounced,  with  his  master,  that  happi- 
ness consists  in  tne  intuition  {Oewpia)  of  the  Diyim^; 
and  drew  a  distinction  between  the  popular  acceptation  of 
BeHgion,  and  the  same  when  thus  expiuned  by  the  learned,^ 
— (on  which  account  he  came  to  be  considered  by  some  as 
the  first  who  hinted  at  the  philosophy  of  Christianäy).^  To 
the  same  class  also  belonged  Synuim  of  Cyrene,^  a  pupil  of 
Hjpatia,  who  flourished  about  410,  and  died  in  431,  bishop 
of  FtolemaiSy  and  who  succeeded  very  imperfectly  in  dove- 

t  J,  A.  CsAjfEB,  On  the  Inflaence  of  Üie  Aleza&driaa  School  on  tiie 
Progress  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  (in  his  continuation  of  Bossnet^  II, 
268.) 

Oas.  Aug.  Theoph.  Kiel,  Ezercitationes  do  Boctoribns  Teteris  Eccle> 
siaB  culpa  corrupt»  per  Platonicas  sententus  Theologi»  libec&ndis,  Lipa^ 
1793,  sqq.  4to.  comment.  I — XIV. 

Hmni.  NiQ.  Clauskzt,  Apologet»  Eccl.  Christisnn  Ante-Theodosiani 
Platonis  ejnsque  PhilosophisB  arbitri,  Hafn*  1817. 

>  Jnstin  Martyr  iraa  bom  of  heathen  parents,  at  FUivia  Neapolis  in 
Palestine,  A.D.  89 ;  died  a  Christian  165.    Apol.  II,  p.  83. 

*  BiBHxns,  De  Gnosi  dementis,  et  de  Testigiisneoplaton.  pfailosophi» 
in  e4  obyiis,  1831. 

Etlebt,  Clemens  als  Philosoph  und  Dichter,  1832. 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  the  works,  and  editions  of 
the  works,  of  the  Fathers,  as  they  only  incidentally  belong  to  the  subject 
of  this  Manual.— Ed. 

s  Both  he  and  Athenagorss  were  originally  hesAhsmi^  and  both  floo» 
lifihed  about  170  A.D. 

<  Of  Alexandria,  bom  185,  died  253. 

SoHuixssB,  Origenes  ttber  die  Grundldiren  der  CHsnbenswisBenschaft, 
1885. 

BEDEPKNNjNa,  Origenes  Leben  und  Lehre,  1841  n  1846, 2  Abth. 
^  Thomasius,  Origeneff,  1887.  •  Wtpl  ä^x^av,  lib.  1, 1. 

*  Ucpi  apx^v,  Pnef.  §  8.    See  §  230.  '  Flourished  about  450. 
Do  Synesio  pMlosopho,  cpmmentatus  est  Klausin»  1831. 
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tailing  his  old  Platomsm  with  His  new  Christianity ;  JEnea$ 
of  Gbaza/  and  even,  in  some  respects,  8t,  Auguitin  (§  233). 

In  this  manner  the  Church  gradually  became  reconciled 
to  philosophy,  especially  after  the  discussions  with  Arianism 
had  taught  them  the  necessity  for  a  more  subtle  logic 
Nemesius^  bishop  of  Emesa,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  followed 
Aristotle  (§  231),  and  Boethiua  the  Bomau  translated  and 
commented  on  several  of  his  works  on  Logic  (§  235). 

228»  Philosophy  waa  at  first  employed  as  an  anxiliaty  to 
the  Christian  Eeligion  to  assist  in  winning  over  the  more 
cultivated  of  the  dreeks  to  whom*  it  was  addressed ;  subse- 
quently it  was  turned  to  the  refutation  of  heresies;  and 
lastly  applied  to  the  elucidation  and  distinct  statement  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Through  aU  these  successive 
gradations  the  relations  of  Beligion  and  Philosophy  con- 
tinued always  the  same :  the  former  being  lo(^ea  upon  as 
the  sole  source  of  knowledge,  the  most  exalted  and  the  only 
true  philosophy ;  the  latter  being  regarded  as  merely  a  hana* 
maid  to  the  former,  and  a  science  altogether  earthly  ^seientia 
mundana.y    Logic  was  exclusively  devoted  to  polemics. 

229.  The  prevailing  system  therefore  of  the  Fathers  is  a 
Supernaturalism  more  or  less  blended  with  Sationalism» 
The  former  daily  acquired  additional  predominance  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perpetual  disputes  with  the  heretics,  who 
were  inclined  to  place  Beason  side  by  side  with  Bevelation ; 
and  in  consequence  also  of  the  resolution  of  some  Christian 
teachers  to  preserve  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  faith. 
Bevelation  came  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  source  of  all 
Christian  behef,  but  aa  the  fountaiu  also  of  all  knowledge, 
speculative  and  practical.  As  a  rule  for  instruction,  thej 
established  a  formulary  of  belief  (regylafid^ßi)^  which  was 
founded  equally  on  written  revelation,  and  on  tradition 
orally  transmitted.    They  did  even  more  than  this:  faith 

>  Flonrished  abont  487  -  see  §  219. 

BoTssoiTADE,  Mn.ta&  et  ZachariAS  De  immortalitate  AnimaB,  1832. 

3  Flourished  about  380. 

*  Tertnll.  De  Prsoacript  Hnrai,  e.7  Laetaat.  Div.  Inatit.  1, 1;  V, 
1 ;  III,  1.  Salnanua,  De  Gubemat.  Dei  Pra&t  Euaeb.  Praep.  Evang. 
IV.  22.  Damaaeeni  DlaleeücOi  c.  1,  aqq.  Didymna  in  Damaacemi  Pa- 
rallelis,  p.  685. 
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itself,  and  the  virtuous  resolution  of  loving  God  and  your 
neighbour,  were  also  represented,  according  to  this  view,  as 
an  effect  of  divine  grace ;  for  the  human  mind,  since  the  fall 
of  man,  has  been  rendered  incapable  of  knowing  truth,  by 
itself,  and  of  rising  to  virtue  (Passivity  of  Eeason). 

ObservcUion.  The  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  the  Fathers  in  the 
discussion  of  the  particular  objects  of  Christianity  (for  they  meddled 
leas  Fith  the  fundamental  principles)  doubtless  belongs  to  the  History 
of  Religion,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  Supematuralist  point  of  Yiew, 
and  its  connection  with  various  articles  of  the  Christian  creed.  Never- 
theless, a  review  of  the  philosophical  matter  which  was  involved,  and 
a  sketch  of  the  system  of  Augustin>  appear  necessary  for  the  elucidation, 
of  the  opinions  of  following  ages.  (See  Munsgheb,  Hand,  der  ChristL 
Bogmengeach.  I  and  II  parts.) 

§  230. 

Chb.  Fbied.  Bösleb,  Philosophia  veteris  Ecclesisß  de  Deo,  Tühinj. 
1782,  4to.  Idem :  Progr.  PhiloBophieb  veteris  EcclesisB  de  Spiritu  et 
de  Mundo,  Und.  1785,  4to. 

Alb.  Chb.  Roth,  (prses.  Je.  Ben.  Cabfzov),  Trinitas  Platonica» 
Lips.  1693,  4to. 

Jo.  WiLH.  Jani,  Diss,  (praes.  J.  G.  Neümaito),  Trinitas  Platonismi 
verö  et  fals^  suspecta,  Viteb.  1708,  4to. 
.  See  also  the  work  of  Souvebain,  §  227  (note). 

.  The  Deity,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  world  and 
mankind  stand  to  G-od,  are  the  priucipal  subjects  of  the 
speculations  of  the  Fathers ;  and  in  these  we  may  observe 
an  evident  effort  to  erect  a  rational  conviction. 

The  Deity,  There  are  three  ways  in  which  God  may- 
be known :  by  His  image ;  from  external  nature ;  and  by 
immediate  revelation.  "We  find  different  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  G-od  drawn  firom  mixed  Physics  and  Theology, 
from  Cosmology^  and  Ontology,'  noticed  by  the  Fathers; 
though  in  general  they  treat  It  rather  as  a  matter  of  faith 
than  knowledge,  and  appear  to  have  considered  the  idea  of 
a  Divinity  as  innate,  because  universal.  God  is  One, 
Invisible,  raised  in.  perfection  above  every  beiug,  immea- 
surable and  unsearchable.     Clemens  says,  "  We  cannot  so 

*  Geeo.  Naz.  Orat.  XXXIV,  0pp.  ed.  Colon.  1690,  torn.  I,  p.  669. 
Job.  Damasoenüs,  De  Fide  Orthod.,  lib.  I,  3. 

•  August.  De  Libero  Arbitio,  11,  6—16.  See  also  lib.  VIII,  8 ;  De 
Oenesi  ad  Utt.,  Ub.  VIII,  cap.  14. 
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much  discover  what  God  is  as  what  He  is  not."*  Some  of 
the  Fathers  assumed  mystical  intuitions  of  God.'  The 
greater  part  of  them  at  first  represented  the  Deit^  as  asso- 
ciated with  Space  and  Time, "like  a  corporeal  bemg;*  but 
gradually  they  corrected  these  notions,  and  reduced  them  to 
those  of  Immateriality,  or  at  least  assigned  Him  infinite 
extension.*  St.  Clement  expressly  admits  the  Immateriality 
of  Grod.  Their  reflections  were  more  profound  than  those 
of  the  Heathen  philosophers  respecting  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  but  were  not  altogether  free  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,*  in  particular, 
engaged  their  attention  as  a  revealed  dogma.  Nevertheless 
Origen  (against  Celsus),  St.  Clement  (Strom.  V),  and  espe- 
cially St.  Augustin,  laboured  to  give  it  a  rational  basis. 

231.  Belation  of  God  to  ike  World.  The  Fathers,  in 
oppNOsition  to  the  Manicheans  and  Gnostics,  maintained  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Creation  of  the  world  by  the  will 
of  God,  and  its  formation  out  of  non-existence.  On  this  a 
question  was  moved:  Did  the  Creation  take  place  within 
the  limits  of  Time?  (which  St.  Athanasius,"  Methodius, 
and  St.  Augustin  affirmed);  or  from  all  Eternity?  (as 
thought  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen) :'  and  to  what 
end  was  it  created  ? 

The  Fathers  admit  a  general  and  particular  Providence  ;• 
assert  the  maintenance  and  government  of  the  world  by 
the  ministry  of  angels  ;•  or,  some  of  them,  without  their 
aiinistry.^  They  opposed  the  fatalism  of  the  astrologers 
and  Stoics,"  in  order  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Free-will, 
and  sometimes   pushed  their  speculations  on  this  head 

'  Orig.  Adv.  Gels.  I,  §  28,  p.  340.  Athenag.  Leg.  pro  Chr.  p  282- 
285.  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tiyph.  p.  16.  Theophyl.  Ad  Autolyc.  lib.  I, 
p.  839.    Damas.  De  Fid.  Orth.  I,  4.    Clem.  Strom.  V,  p.  689. 

*  BiONTS.  Areop.  Ep.  5 ;  et  De  Mysticd  Theol.,  c.  4,  saq. 

'  Tkrtttll.  Adv.  Prax.  c.  7.    AsNoÄAdv.  Gent.,  lib.  I,  p.  17« 

*  Augustin.  De  Div.  Q.  XX,  Ep.  6L' 

^  Baub,  Die  DreieinigkeiVs  Lehre,  in  seiner  geschichtlichen  Ent- 
vickelung.     Tübingen,  1841-43.    3  vols.  8vo. 
^  MöHLEB,  Athanasiiis  der  Grosse,  und  die  Kirche  seiner  Zeit^  ''827. 
Uipl  apxitfv,  II  J,  6. 
LiicTANT.  De  M  Dei,  c.  30.    Nkmbsius,  De  Nat.  Horn.  c.  42,  44. 

*  Just  Hartjr,  Athenagoras,  TertuUian,  Augostin,  John  of  Damascu», 
^  ^EiasLoa,  lib.  1.      "  Nidibs.  68. 84.  Augustin.  De  Ciy.  Dei,y,,9» 
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fiuiher  than,  it  is  probable,  thej  themBelyea  intended.^ 
Thej  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  omnis- 
cience of  God  with  that  of  the  free-agencj  of  man;*  and 
entered  largely  into  the  discoSsion  of  the  ori^  of  physical 
and  moral  Evil.  Most  of  them  taught  that  it  was  unavoid- 
able,* and  mamtained  that  it  took  place  neither  with  nor  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God ,  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
simplj  permitted  hj  Him.  They  attributed  it  in  part  to 
human  agency,  in  part  to  the  influence  of  evil  Spirits.^ 
They  asserted  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings  endowed 
with  a  subtile  essence,*  who  minister  to  the  Deity  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  On  the  origin  of  evü  spirits  are 
found  some  superstitious  and  extravagant  notions  in  the 
writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,*  and  Psellus.^ 

JiUhropoloffff,  Is  man  composed  of  two  or  of  three 
essential  elements.  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit  ? — ^as  Justin  and 
all  the  Fathers  Ms  immediate  successors  (all  of  whom  in- 
clined to  Neoplatomsm)  asserted.  The  human  soul  was  at 
first  thought  material ;  subsequently,  however,  it  was  pro- 
nounced immaterial  and  spiritual  by  the  Flatonist  Fathers ; 
as  also  by  Nemesius  and  St.  Augustin.*  As  to  the  origin 
of  bouIb,  they  were  conceived  to  be  created,  by  some,  im- 
inediately,  by  others,  mediately.  (Perpetual  creation,  or 
pre-existence  of  souls).  The  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
thought  bv  some  (St.  Augustin)  to  be  inseparable  from  ita 
essence;  oy  others  (Justin,  Amobius),  a  peculiar  gift  of 
God,  either  bestowed  on  all,  or  specially  on  tne  elect. 

§  232. 

i  BabbstbaOj  Treatise  on  the  Morality  of  the  Fathers  ot  the 
Church,  Amsterdam,  1728,  4to.  (French).  See  also  his  Introdaction 
to  his  translation  of  the  Natural  Law  of  Pufendoif. 

1  KHfis.  lib.  1.  c.  88.  Jk  '  ADaüBnN.lib.  1. 

»  Laotabtius,  Div.  Instit.  11,1. 12;  V,7. 

*  Of  the  Devil.    Tertull.,  August.    See  §  232. 

s  Obio.  ncpi  äpx'  I,  6.    Ja  Damaso.  De  Orth.  Fid.  II,  8. 

*  De  Hierarchic  Coelesti.  '  De  Dflemonibns. 

'  August.  De  Quantitate  Animss.  c.  1 ;  et  al.  Claudiavus  Mameb- 
TIKUS,  a  presbyter  of  Yienne  in  Qaal,  composed,  about  470,  a  treatise. 
De  Statu  Anim»,  libb.  Ill ;  ed.  P  Mosbllanus,  ^as.  1520,  4to.  and 
subsequently  Cas.  Babih,  Oygn,  1655^  8to. 
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f  Cklusb»  Defence  of  tke  Etbica  of  the  Fathen  ift  the  Ghnreh; 
Paris,  1718,  4to. 

f  [Bai/tub],  Opinions  of  the  Fathers  on  the  Ethics  of  the  Heathea 
Philosophers,  Straab.  1719,  4to.  (French). 

t  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Morals^  part  ii,  OöUtuff,  1792,  8to 

Cak.  Fjued.  SxAUDLnr,  Progr.  de  Patmm  Eoclesi»  Doctrinft  Moiali, 
CkftUng.  1796.  t  The  same:  History  of  Chrisuaa  Morals,  ibid. 
1799,  8vo. 

t  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Christian  Morals,  Ascetism,  and 
Mysticism,  with  a  reriew  of  all  the  works  on  these  subjects,  toL  i, 
Dartmnnd,  1798,  8tq. 

Ethics y  or  the  relation  of  Man  to  God.  The  Ethics  of 
the  Pathera  of  the  Church  are  deficient  in  ajstematic 
character;  but  in  detail  they  are  of  uncompromiaing  strict- 
ness, and  tend  to  elevate  man  above  the  dominion  of  the 
senses.  Their  fundamental  principle  is  the  will  of  GTod, 
either  subjectively  or  objectively,  and,  on  the  port  of  man, 
obedience  to  that  will.  The  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
^rith  it  are  the  Scriptures  and  Beason;  the  latter  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  former.  According  to  some,  God  requires 
the  fulfilment  of  His  will  in  virtue  of  His  almighty  power  ^ 
according  to  others,  with  a  view  to  the  eternal  w^fare  and 
feUcity  of  man.*  According  to  a  third  theory,  God  is  at 
the  same  time  the  Sovereign  legislator  and  the  Supreme 
Good  and  End  of  all  reasonable  beings.  To  be  united  to 
Him  is  the  height  of  happiness.*  To  this  was  appended 
the  doctrine  of  Duty  and  Conformity  to  His  will,  or  Virtue. 
Sincerity,  disinter^ted  love  of  our  neighbour,  patience, 
and  chastity,  are  virtues  pre-eminently  commended  by  the 
[Fathers;  the  three  last  especially  bein^  enforced  with 
peculiar  strictness.  Eree-will  is  admitted  by  the  Eathers 
as  the  subjective  condition  of  the  moral  act,  but  it  was  suc- 
cessively limited  and  almost  annulled,  by  a  more  consistent 
development  of  the  supematuralist  system,  by  the  dogmas 
of  the  Fall  of  man,  of  Hereditary  Depravity,  of  Grace,  and 
Predestination.*  Finally,  this  moraliti|r  being  directed  to  the 
object  of  a  negative  holiness^  or  purification  from  all  sin^ 

>  Tertüll.  De  Poenitentift,  o.  4. 

'  Laotant.  Institui  DiTin.  lib.  Ill,  c.  IX,  aqq 

*  AuoüSTiN.  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  I,  6;  II  19 

*  Baüb,  Die  Lehre  der  VerBöhnong  in  seiner  geechichtliehen  Eni* 
-wickelnng,  Tübingen,  1888. 
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was  transfonned  into  a  sanctifying  praxis  and  a  pure  ascetic 
Mysticism. 

§  233. 

Augnstini  Confessiones,  etc.    0pp.  torn.  i. 

PossiDn  Vita  Augustini,  ed.  Jo.  Solinas,  Barne,  1731,  8yo.  In  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  V,  p.  213,  sqq.,  and  iu  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Augustine,  Paris,  1677-1700,  11  vol.  foL:  1700-3, 
12  vol.  fol. 

BiNDEiCANir,  Der  heilige  Angustin,  1844. 

WiGOEBS,  Versuch  einer  pragmatischen  Darstellung  des  Augosti- 
xüsmus  und  Pehigianismus,  1821  und  1833,  2  Theile. 

8t,  Augustm^  was  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the 
Latin  church.  After  having  studied  the  Scholastic  philo- 
sophy, and  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  Manicheans, 
he  was  converted  to  the  orthodox  faith  by  the  powerful 
eloquence  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan  (A.D.  387),  and  sub- 
sequently (A.D.  405)  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hippo,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  preacher,  a  champiuQ 
against  heresy,  and  a  copious  writer.  He  employed  his 
philosophical  acquirements,  and  his  great  and  versatile 
powers,  in  reducing  to  the  form  of  a  system  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  and  ultimately  produced  a  theory  by  which, 
it  was  associated  with  much  of  Platonism.  According  to 
him,  God,  the  most  perfect  and  exalted  of  essences,  exists  of 
necessity  (§  230) :  He  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  (|  231) ; 
Eternal  TWth  and  the  Eternal  Law  of  Bight ;  of  which 
man  has  certain  innate  ideas  in  his  reason,  by  means  of  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  supersensuous.*  Gbd  is  the 
supreme  good  of  the  Spiritual  world,  to  whom  we  labour  to 
reunite  ourselves.'  He  has  called  all  reasonable  beings  to 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness  through  the  practice  of  virtue ; 
and  to  that  end  has  endowed  them  with  reason  and  free- 
will (§  232).  The  use  of  this  free-will  is  committed  to  the 
option  of  the  agent,  who,  according  to  his  emplovment  ot 
it,  approaches  to  or  withdraws  himself  from  ät)d,  and 
renders  himself  more  worthy,  or  more  unworthy,  of  felicity. 
Moral  evil  is  negative,  and  has  not  nnj  positive  cause.    Evil 

*  A.urelius  Augustinus,   bom  at  Tagaste  in  Afirica»  A.D.  854: 
died  430. 
3  De  Quantit.  An.  c.  20. 
»  De  Civit.  Dei,  X,  8.    De  Vera  Eeligione,  c.  55. 
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men  are  necessary  to  complete  tlie  sum  of  the  Universe, 
which  is  perfect ;  and  which  would  not  be  perfect  without 
them,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the  existence  of  all  possible 
classes  of  beings,  in  all  possible  degrees.^  Such  was  the 
system  of  Augustin  respecting  the  Divine  Gk)vemment. 
Li  his  latter  years  he  rejected  this  for  another :  that  man, 
since  the  fall,  has  lost  immortality  and  free-will,  so  far  as 
the  doing  of  good  is  concerned,  but  not  as  sheets  the 
commission  of  evil;  from  which  principle  he  deduced  the 
doctrine  of  Absolute  Predestination  and  Irresistible  Grace.* 
He  was  led  to  this  system  by  a  literal  adherence  to  some 
expressions  of  Scripture  to  wmch  he  had  occasion  to  refer 
in  his  dispute  with  Felagius,  a  British  monk;  who,  with 
his  friend  Coelestius,  came  out  of  Ireland  into  Africa,  and 
asserted  the  free-will  of  man  to  do  good.'  St.  Augustin 
likewise  originated  several  new  views  respecting  the  soul 
and  its  faculties,  e,g,  respecting  the  inner  and  outer  senses, 
and  the  five  degrees  of  Intellectual  Power,  which  have  been 
often  revived.* 

234.  The  latter  supematurahst  system  of  St.  Augustin'a 
became  the  pivot  of  dogmatical  science  in  the  West,  owing 
to  the  weight  attaching  to  his  name.  The  custom  of  depre- 
ciating reason,  and  the  attempt  to  inclose  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  action  within  certain  limits,  which  are  the  un- 
avoidable consequences  of  Supematuralism,*  were  promoted 
by  the  destructiMi  of  the  Koman  Empire,  the  mroad  of 
barbarians,  and  the  loss  of  ancient  civilization,  at  the  same 
time  that  all  these  things  concurred,  in  their  turn,  in 
riveting  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  on  the  minds  of  men. 

>  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  1, 14;  II,  1. 19,  20 ;  III,  9;  lib.  3,  Qu.  41. 

3  De  Civ.  Dei,  XIV,  10;  XV,  21;  XXI,  12;  XXII,  80.  De 
I^uptiis  et  Concupiscentiä,  II,  84;  De  Natura  et  Gratiä;  De  Gestis 
Pelagii ;  contra  duas  Epp.  Pelagianorum ;  contra  Julianum  de  Cor- 
ruptione  et  Grati&;  DeOratiä  et  Libero  Arbitrio;  De  Prsedestinatione 
Sanctorum. 

3  t  Phil.  Mabheinecke,  Dialogues  on  the  Opinions  of  Augustine^ 
with  respect  to  Free-will  and  Divine  Grace,  Berl,  1821,  8vo. 

t  G.  F.  WiooEBS,  Essay  towards  an  Historical  Statement  of  Angus- 
tinianism  and  Pelagianism,  etc.,  BerL  1821,  8vo. 

^  De  Quantit.  An.  n.  70,  sqq. 

*  This  censure  of  Supematuralism  betrays  the  partial  spirit  of 
the  Kantian  and  all  other  JKationalisnis.— -En. 
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Under  sucli  circumstaiices,  the  writings  of  the  Pathera 
were  beneficial  to  philosophy  also,  as  preserving  some 
vestiges  of  ancient  mscussions.  This  was  especially  true 
of  the  works  of  Augustin,  and  applies  to  the  treatises  on 
liO^CjMsely  impnted  to  him;'  and  which  were  recommended 
during  the  middle  ages  by  the  stamp  of  his  name. 

Boethws^  CastiodorWy  and  other  Eclectics. 

235.  Besides  the  dry  abstract  of  what  were  caJled  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  by  MarcianuB  Capella^  we  remark  among 
the  works  which  served  as  text-books  to  the  ages  following, 
and  took  &  rank  intermediate  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem philosophies,  the  works  of  two  Patricians  of  the  king- 
dom oi  the  Ostrogoths,  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus,  the  last 
champions  of  classical  literature  in  the  West.  Both  were 
Eclectics,  and  endeavoured  to  recondle  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  BoetJdw^  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
Gothic  king  Theodoric,  who  caused  him  to  be  beheaded 
under  a  false  suspicion  of  high  treason.*  By  him  principally 
was  preserved  in  the  West  some  faint  knowleoge  oi  the 
system  of  Aristotle.  He  translated  some  treatises  of  that 
philosopher  on  Logic,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  trans* 
tation  of  the  Isetgoge  of  Porphyry  by  VtctormuSy  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Aristotle.  He 
also  composed,  in  nis  prison  at  Pavia,  his  treatise  De  Conso^ 
latione  PhUosophue,  which  became  a  great  favourite  with. 
following  ages.    IBs  contemporary  Cassiodorus^^  also  pre- 

*  Principia  Dialeetica  et  Decern  CategorisB»  vol.  I^  edit.  Bened. 

'  Marcianns  MiiueuB  Felix  Capella»  flourished  about  474.  Hia  woik 
entitled  Satyricon  has  been  frequently  printed  (see  Fabbio.  BibL  Lai. 
torn.  I,  p.  638),  and  lastly  by  J.  A.  Gosz,  J^orimb.  1794,  Svo. 

3  Anieitts  Manlius  Torquatns  Severinus  Boethios,  bom  A.D.  470. 

Baub,  De  Boethio,  1841. 

t  GsBVAiss,  History  of  Boethins  the  Eoman  senator,  Paria,  1715. 

His  works:  Basil.  1570,  fol.;  De  Consolatione,  published  by 
Pbbtius,  Lttgd,  Bat  1671,  8vo.  Lips.  1763,  8vo.  Ed.  et  Vitam 
Auctoris  acyecit  Jo.  Theod.  Rr.  Hxlfbbcht,  Hof.  1797,  8vo. 

*  Between  524  A.D.  and  526. 

'  Magnus  Anrelins  Cassiodorus,  bom  at  Sqnillacci  about  480;  died 
in  a  convent,  575. 

t  Fb.  D.  db  Sainte-Mabthb,  Life  of  Cassiodoms,  Parts,  1695, 
12mo.  BuAT,  Life  of  Oassiodoras ;  among  Üie  Dissert,  of  the  Acad,  of 
Sciences  of  Bavaria,  vol.  I,  &  79. 
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nerved,  especially  in  his  work  De  Septem  DiseipUnity  some 
relics  of  Grecian  philosophy ,  and  encouraged  the  monks  to 
transcribe  the  ancient  MSS.  In  Spain,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Visigoths,  Isidorus,  archbishop  of  Seville  (Hüpalensis), 
rendered  a  real  service  to  learning  by  the  composition  of  his 
useful  book  of  reference.^  In  l^gland  and  belaud  science 
survived  longer  than  elsewhere.  Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
snmamed  the  Venerable^*  enjoyed  there  a  mat  celebritj^: 
and,  Assisted  by  the  works  above  mentioned,  composed  his 
Abstracts,  of  which  some  time  afterwards,  Alcuin  availed 
himself.     (See  §  245,  sqq). 

236.  In  the  East  the  pretended  works  (of  a  mystical  cha- 
racter) of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,'  believed  to  be  the 
contemporary  of  our  Lord  and  ms  Apostles,  and  first  bishop 
of  Athens,  acquired  considerable  celeority,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  proved  a  rich  mine  to  the  Mystics  (§  229,  230,  and 
2i^).  They  embraced  a  sort  of  adaptation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Emanation  and  of  Flatonism  m  general  to  Christianity ; 
and  are  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  third  or  fourth 
century ,  though  some,  as  DallsBus,  refer  them  to  the  sixth.* 
It  is  tme  that  literature  in  general  still  survived  in  the 
Grecian  Empire,  but  without  spirit  or  originality.  It  owed 
its  existence  to  the  aristocratic  constitution  which  still  sub- 

Caasiodori  Open  Omnia  op.  et  stad.  Oaheiii,  Rotonuig.  1679^ 
2  vols.  fol. ;  et  Venet.  1729.  >  Died  A.D.  636. 

Isidori  HiBpalensis  Originum  sen  Etymologiamm  libri  XX.  Aug* 
Vind.  1472,  fol.,  c.  not  Jag.  Gothofbkdi  in  Auctorib.  Lat.  p.  811: 
and  in  the  edition  of  hia  Opp.  ed.  Jao.  Du  Bbeuil»  Paria,  1601  fol. 
col.  1617.  «  Bom  673 ;  died  735. 

Bed»  Opera  Omnia»  tom.  I,  III,  Paris,  1521  et  1544;  Colon*  1612 
and  1688,  8  yoIb.  fol. 

>  De  Coelesti  Hierarchift,  de  Divinis  Nominibna,  de  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchie»  de  Mystica  Theologia.  Dionts.  Areop.  Opp.  Gr.  Baa, 
1589;  Fe».  1558;  Paria.  1662,  8vo.;  Gr,  et  Lat.  Pam.  1615,  fol.; 
Antverp,  1634,  2  vols,  fol.;  and  with  Dissertations  on  the  Author, 
Paris,  1644,  2  vols.  fol. 

^  The  most  recent  inquiries  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Jo.  Gs. 
Vital.  ENOELHABDr,  Diss,  de  Dionysio  Areopagita  Plotinizante,  pr»- 
missis  Observationibus  de  Historia  Theologies  MysticaB  rite  tractanda, 
§  I  et  II,  ErL  1820,  8vo.  L.  Fbid.  Otto  Baumqabtbn-Crdsius,  Progr. 
de  Dionysio  Areopagita,  Jen.  1823,  4to. 

HsLFFEBioH,  Die  Christliche  Mystik,  ^n  ihrer  Entwickelang  und  in 
ihren  Denkmalen^  1842,  2  Bande. 
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sisted  in  the  Greek  Church  (differing  in  this  respect  froia 
the  Latin,  which  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Papacy)  and  to 
the  degree  of  attention  still  bestowed  on  the  Grreek  philo- 
sophers. In  the  sixth  century,  John  Stolxmis,  who  was  in- 
clined to  the  doctrines  of  Neoplatonism  (§  222) ;  and  subse- 
quently, in  the  ninth,  the  patriarch  Fhotius^  formed  valuable 
collections  of  extracts  from  different  ancient  authors.  Aris- 
totle also  was  better  appreciated  in  this  part  of  the  empire. 
James  of  Edessa,  the  Mx)nophysite,  caused  the  dialectic  trea.- 
tises  to  be  translated  into  Syriac.  John  of  ÄLexanä/ria^  sur- 
named  Fhiloponus?  (an  Eclectic),  distinguished  himself  by 
his  Greek  Commentaries  on  Aristotle;  &om  whom,  never- 
theless, he  differed  on  the  question  of  the  eternity  of  the 
world ;  and  after  him  John  of  Da/muscusf  not  only  gave  to 
the  East  for  the  first  time  a  system  of  Theology  (§  230, 
231) ;  but  by  his  works*  continued  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  was  not 
extinguished  till  the  downfall  of  the  Greek  Empire  (§  283). 

1  Bom  A.D.  858,  died  891. 
TAv^ioßißXiovy  ed.  Hoeschkl,  Aug.  Vind,  1601. 

2  Died  about  608. 

Trechsel,  Ueber  Johannes  Philoponos.  In  den  Studien  und 
Kritiken  von  Altmann  und  Umbbeit,  1835. 

Hig  Commentaries — Or  the  Analytics  (First  and  Second),  On  the 
Physics,  Metaphysics,  De  Anima,  and  other  works  of  Aristotle,  ap< 
peared,  for  the  most  part,  at  Venice,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

3  Died  about  754 ;  also  known  by  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas. 

^  "EkOsüic  TtiQ  dpMd^tiQ  iriarcttfif,— Opera  ed«  Lb  Quien.  Paris* 
1712,  2  vols.  foL 
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PAET  THE  SECOND. 
SECOND  PERIOD. 


mSTOET  OP  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES, 

OB,  THS  SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEM;    7B0M  THE   COMMEirCEMEITT 
or  THE  KINTH  TO  THE   SIXTEElfTH  CElfTUBY. 

JUempts  of  the  Beason  totoards  the  cultivation  of  Science, 
wider  themßuence  of  am,  ecFtraneom  jprinciple  and  positive 


Sktory  qf  the  Fhihsophy  of  the  Middle  Age9  and  of  the 
Schoolmen,     {From  800  to  the  Mfieenth  Century.) 

237.  The  spirit  of  philosopliical  curiosity  which  had  pos- 
sessed so  much  influence  throughout  the  preceding  period, 
dwindled  to  a  very  slender  thread,  and  influenced  in  a  very 
inferior  degree  the  public  mind  during  the  days  of  barbarism 
and  ignorance,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  At  the 
same  time  a  new  System  and  new  Method  were  contained 
in  embryo  in  the  precious  remains  of  old  philosophy,  and 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Scholastic ;  because  it  was  prin- 
cipally formed  in  the  schools  founded  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.*  That  great  monarch,  so  astonishingly  superior 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  very  properly  began  the  work 

»  See  the  Work  of  Launot,  §  246;  and  J.  M.  Unold,  De  Societate 
Liteiaria  a  Carolo  M.  instituta,  «/en.  1752,  4to. 

It  mnst  not  be  forgotten,  howeyet,  that  such  studies  ifere  cultiyated 
at  a  still  earlier  period  in  Great  Britain.  See  Mubbat,  De  Britannia 
&tque  Hibemia  sseculo  a  sexto  inde  ad  decimum  literar.  domicilio ;  in 
ttie  Key.  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  tom.  II,  part  II,  p.  72. 
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of  civilization  by  establishing  elementary  scbools  for  the 
clergy,  where  were  taught,  in  the  jejune  sketches  of  Marci- 
anus  Cktpellay  Cassiodams,  and  Bede,  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
or,  as  they  were  termed  by  Boethius,  the  Trivitim  and  Qua- 
drivium,  Charlemagne  founded  likewise  an  Academy  at- 
tached to  his  court,  a«  well  as  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
those  destined  for  public  afiairs ;  and  for  the  improvement 
of  the  latter  he  invited,  principally  from  England,  several 
men  of  eminent  merit.  (See  Jlcmn^  §  245).  His  successors 
also  encouraged  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools 
for  the  clergy,  in  the  convents  and  episcopal  sees. 

238.  In  these  schools,  and  still  more  in  the  universities 
which  were  subsequently  formed,  especially^in  that  of  Paris, 
the  model  of  all  the  rest,  a  degree  of  zeal  for  science,  aii 
considerable  as  could  be  expected  from  the  information,  posi- 
tion, and  circumstances  of  the  ecclesiastics  for  whom  these 
seminaries  had  been  principally  designed,  gradually  unfolded 
itself.  An  alKance  was  now  formed  between  faith  in  the 
objective  value  of  revealed  truths,  out  of  which  the  dogma» 
of  the  church  had  gradually  arisen  and  had  been  carefrdly 
preserved  by  its  hierarchy,  and  the  daily  increasing  desire  of 
penetrating  to  the  principles  themselves,  or  to  the  objective 
certitude  of  these  Iruths.  The  means  employed  were  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,  or  Dialectics.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  which  was  engaged  in  the  applica* 
tion  of  Dialectics  to  Theolo^  (such  as  it  was  established 
by  St.  Augustin),  and  an  intimate  association  of  these  two 
sciences. 

239.  The  human  mind  thus  endeavoured  at  once,  withou1> 
any  substantial  knowledge  or  previous  discipline,  to  grapple 
with  the  greatest  of  all'  questions,  the  Nature  of  the  Divi- 
nity ;  and  by  a  course  the  reverse  of  that  pursued  by  Gre« 
cian  philosophy,  besinnin^  with  this  great  principle,  sought 
in  its  descent  to  embrace  the  circle  of  all  acquired  knowledge. 
The  impulse  was  given  by  Theology ;  which  always  conti- 
nued to  be  the  prmcipal  moving  power  as  well  as  object. 
At  ürst  nothing  more  was  designed  than  the  confirmation  of 
certain  isolated  doctrines  by  ttie  authority  of  an  appeal  to 
Eeason  as  well  as  Eevelation ;  subsequently  men  were  de- 
sirous of  binding  together  into  a  sort  of  systemi  the  results 
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of  tbese  reasonings ;  in  the  end  it  was  their  endeavonr  to 
consolidate,  confirm,  and  define,  by  means  of  a  closer  deter- 
mination and  combination  of  conceptions,  the  sphere  of 
knowledge  which  bj  such  means  thej  nad  extended. 

240.  Eeyelation  had  already  supplied  the  highest  results 
of  such  inquiries  as  regards  the  matter  and  contents.  All 
that  remained  to  be  sought  was  the  form  of  Bational  Science 
and  the  icleamess  and  certainty  of  Knowledge.  All  that 
could  be  obtained  by  inyestigation  had  been  already  defined, 
and  aU  deviation  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Church ;  nor 
were  the  means  employed — Dialectics — less  absolutely  fixed 
by  usage.  The  circle  of  mental  axjtivity  was  consequently 
confined;  and  a  spirit  of  minute  subtilty  began  to  prevau, 
more  especially  in  establishments  cut  off  from  large  commu- 
nication with  the  great  world,  which  amused  the  inquisi« 
tiveness  of  the  human  mind  by  the  discussion  of  puerile 
formularies.  In  opposition  to  Dialectics  arose  Mysticism, 
which  tried  to  establish  the  claims  of  Sentiment. 

241.  Dialectics  themselves  were  a  mere  logical  skeleton 
after  the  manner  of  Boethius  and  Cassidorus;  and  more 
recently,  in  conformity  to  the  sketch  of  Bede  (§  235), 
which  was  adopted  as  his  model  by  Alcuin;  and  finally, 
after  the  system  attributed  to  St.  Augustin,  (§  233).  It 
became  indeed  somewhat  more  enlarged  after  they  had  ac- 
quired from  the  Arabs  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
Aristotelian  phüosophy,  by  means  of  rude  translations  from 
the  Arabic  and  Greek,  ia.  spite  of  the  opposition  it  at  first 
encountered,  and  the  imputation  of  heresy,  this  philosophy 
became  daily  more  prevalent,  and  ultimately  of  universal 
influence,  in  consequence  of  being  allied  to  Theology. 

242.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  with  accuracy  the  dura- 
tion of  the  empire  of  scholastic  philosophy.  It  began  in  the 
ninth  century,^  and  has  in  some  de^e  survived  to  our  own 
days ;  but  the  revival  of  classical  literature  and  the  Sefoiv 
mation  deprived  it  for  ever  of  that  unlimited  authorily  which 
it  possessed  before. 

1  The  origin  of  Seholastic  philosophy  is  often  referred  to  the  epoch 
of  Roscellin,  aboat  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century;  or  lastly  (as 
lüedemann  does),  to  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth. 
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243.  Four  epochs  may  be  defined  in  the  hißtorjr  of  this 
philosophy,  dediicible  from  the  history  of  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Bealitv  of  Conceptions;  and  the  relations  of 
Philosophy  to  Theology.  First  period^  down  to  the  eleventh 
century: — ^A  blind  Bealism^  with  scattered  attempts  to 
apply  the  elements  of  Philosophy  to  Theology.  Second 
period,  from  Boscellim,  to  Jlexcvmer  of  Hales  or  Alesius,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first 
appearance  of  Nominalism  and  of  a  more  liberal  system  of 
inquiry,  quickly  repressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
which  established  the  triumph  of  BeaUsm.  An  alliance  was 
brought  about  between  philosophy  and  theology  in  generals. 
Third  period.  From  Alexcmder  and  Albert,  sumamed  the 
Great,  to  Occam :  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
During  this  period,  Eealism  had  exclusive  dominion:  the 
system  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Church  was  con- 
solidated by  the  introduction  oi  the  Arabic- Aristotelian 
system ;  and  philosophy  became  still  more  closely  connected 
with  theology.  The  age  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Scotus. 
Fowrth  period,  From  Occam  to  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
continued  contest  between  Nominalism  and  Eealism,  where- 
in the  former  obtained  some  partial  successes.  Philosophy 
was  gradually  detached  from  Theology,  through  the  renewal 
of  their  old  debates.  Some  other  attempts  to  introduce 
reforms  in  the  systems  of  both  appear  as  subordinate 
phenomena. 

Observation.  Three  different  relations  subsisted  between  Philosophy 
and  Theology  during  these  periods:  Ist.  Philosophy  was  confiidered 
merely  subordinate :  as  the  Ancilla  Tkeologioe :  2ndly.  It  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  latter  on  a  footing  of  equality:  Srdly.  They  were 
mutually  separated  and  divorced. 

244.  Tn  examining  the  philosophy  of  these  ages  we  ought, 
(making  due  allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  not  appreciating  what  was  effected  then  by  what  might 
be  achieved  now),  to  allow  all  their  merit  to  superior  minds 
without  laying  to*  their  charge  the  faults  of  their  age  and 
their  contemporaries :  and  to  show  ourselves  sensible  to  the 
good  as  well  as  to  the  evil  of  the  Scholastic  system.    Among 

»  Realism  supposes  our  ideas  to  have  a  real  essence :  Nominalism 
the  contrary,— Ed. 
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its  good  results  were  a  dialectic  use  of  tbe  Understandiiig, 
a  great  subtilty  of  thought,  an  extension  of  the  domain  of 
Dogmatieal  Metaphysics,  and  a  rare  sagacity  in  the  develop- 
ment and  distinction  of  ontological  notions,  with  individual 
efforts  on  the  part  of  several  men  of  genius,  notwithatandrog 
the  heavy  bondage  in  which  they  were  held.  The  iU  effects 
were,  the  dissemination  of  a  minute  and  puerile  spirit  of 
speculation,  the  decay  of  sound  and  practical  sense,  with  a 
neglect  of  the  accurate  and  real  sciences  and  the  sources 
whence  they  are  to  be  derived,  that  is : — ^Experience,  History, 
and  the  Studv  of  Languages.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
prevalence  of  the  dominion  of  authority,  and  prescription; 
bad  taste ;  and  a  rage  for  frivolous  distinctions  and  subdivi- 
sions, to  the  neglect  of  the  higher  interests  of  science.  Such 
were  the  ulterior  consequences  of  these  protracted  habits  on 
the  intellectual  culture  and  the  social  progress  of  the  human 
race.  In  conclusion,  we  have  to  consider  its  further  effects 
on  the  scientific  culture  and  advancement  of  humanity. 

Oenertü  Treatises  on  the  History  of  Scholastic  Philosophy* 

Lm).  YivES,  De  Causis  Corruptarum  Artium  (in  his  Works),  Bas. 
1555,  2  vols,  folio,  or  ed.  Majanbics,  V<Ü€rU.  1782-90. 

History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  their  Bevival  in 
the  XIV  and  XV  Centuries;  serving  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Literary 
History  of  these  two  Centuries,  London, 

Cjes.  Eoassii  Buljsi  Historia  Universitatis  Parisiensis,  etc.  Paris. 
1665-73,  6  vols.  fol. 

+  J.  B.  L.  Crkvier,  History  of  the  University  of  Paris,  from  its 
foundation,  etc.  Paris,  1761,  7  vols.  12nio. 

JoH.  Launojus,  De  Celebrioribus  Scholis  a  Carolo  M.  instauratis. 
Par.  1672.  Idem:  De  Varia  Aristotelis  Fortuna  in  Academia  Pari- 
siensi,  Par.  1653,  4to. ;  accessere  J.  JoNsn  Diss,  de  Historia  Peripa- 
tetica  et  editoris  de  varia  Aristotelis  in  Scholis  Protestantium  Fortuna 
Schediasma,  Vitemb.  1720,  8vo. 

Ohfh.  Binder,  De  Scholastica  Theologia,  Tub.  1614,  4to. 

Herm.  CoNRiNa,  De  Antiquitatibus  Academicis  Dissertt.  Helmst, 
1659-1673,  4to.     Cura  C.  A.  Heumanni,  Oötting.  1789,  4to. 

Ad.  TniBBECHOvn  De  Doctoribus  Scholasticis  et  Corrupta  per  eos 
Divinarum  et  Humanarum  remm  Scientia  liber  singularis,  Qiss.  1665> 
8vo. ;  ed.  II  cum  Prsefat.  C.  A.  Hedmanni,  Jen,  1719,  4to. 

Jac.  Thomasius,  De  Doctoribus  Scholasticis,  Lips.  1676,  4to. 

*  See  the  Prize  Essay  of  Jourdaiv  :  History  of  the  Aristotelian 
Writings  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated  into  German  by  Ad. 
SlAHB,  1831. 
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f  J.  A.  C&AJOBy  Continaation  of  Boosnet,  pari  V,  tom.  II,  sqq. 

+  SoHBOOKH,  Ecclesiastical  HUtory,  part  XXII^XXXIV. 

Fabbiou  Biblioth.  Lat.  Mediae  et  Iiifr.  iBtatis. 

F.  Bbuckibi  De  Natuift  Indole  et  Modo  Philosophise  Scholasticser 
in  his  Hist  Philos.  Grit.,  tom.  Ill,  p.  709,  and  his  Hist  de  Idds, 
p.  198. 

t  TiEDDCAirN,  Spirit  of  Speenlaüye  Philosophy,  Parts  lY  and  Y. 

t  BüBU,  Manaal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  tom.  Y.  and  YL 

+  TEVNiKANir,  History  of  Philosophy,  tom.  VIII,  sqq. 

f  W.  L.  G.  Babon  von  £beb8tein,  Natural  Theology  of  the  School- 
men, with  Supplements  on  their  Doctrine  of  Free-will«  and  their 
Kotion  of  Trath,  Leips.  1806,  8yo. 

Baub,  Der  Begriff  der  christlichen  Philosophie  and  die  Haapi- 
momente  ihrer  Entwickelnng.  In  den  Theologischen  Jahrbttchern, 
1846.    Dritter  Artikel  s  Die  scholastische  Philosophie,  §  183-233. 

BiTTBB,  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Philosophie.  4  Theile  der 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie ;  5—8  Theil,  1841,  fg.) 

Ditto,  translation,  published  by  BoHir,  London,  1846. 

Mabbaoh,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters»  1841.  (2  Theil 
des  Lehrbachs  der  Gesdüchte  der  Philosophie.) 

PIEST  PEMOD  OP  THE  SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 

L    Absolute  Bealism  down  to  the  commencement  oft\e 
Meventh  Centwry. 

JIcuin. 

245.  The  attempts  of  philosophising  Beason  at  this  period 
were  feeble  and  imperfect,  though  they  might  have  been  more 
successful  but  for  the  constraint  imposed  by  the  hierarchy. 
Such  a  state  of  things  permitted  tne  existence  of  only  a 
small  number  of  superior  writers,  who  shed  a  doubtful  light 
amid  the  general  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Scholastic  system.  The  first  of  these,  in  the 
order  of  time^  was  the  Englishman  Alcuin  or  Albmus,^  whom 
Charlemagne  brought  with  him  from  Italy  to  his  court. 
This  veiy  learned  writer  (for  the  times  in  which  he  lived) 
wrote  upon  the  Trwiiim  and  Q^adriekm?  (§  237).  His  pupil 
JEÜMbawua  Maturus  introduced  his  dialectics  into  Germany.' 

>  Bom  at  York  736,  died  804. 

'  In  liis  work  De  Septem  Artibns.  See  his  0pp.  Omnia  de  noTO 
eollecta  et  ed.  ear.  Frobenij,  Baiisb.  1777,  2  vols.  fol. 

>  Bom  at  Mentz  776 ;  died  archbishop  of  that  city  856. 
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Johannes  Scoftis  Mirena, 

i*  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Christian 
Philosophy,  and  its  sacred  character,  by  Psdjs  Hjobt,  Oopenk. 
1823,  8vo. 

STAUBioncAisB,  Johanncs  Scotus  Erigena,  1  Theil,  1834. 

246.  John  Scotus,  tax  Irishman  (hence  his  surname  of 
Erigena),  belooged  to  a  much  higher  order :  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  of  a  philosophical  and  original  mind;  whose 
means  of  attaining  to  such  a  superiority  we  are  ignorant  of. 
He  was  invited  from  England  to  France  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  but  subsequently  obliged  to  quit  the  latter  country ; 
beiug  persecuted  as  a  heretic.  At  the  invitation  of  Alfred 
the  Great  he  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  died  about  886. 

His  acquaintaiice  with  Latin  and  Greek  (to  which  some 
assert  he  added  the  Arabic) ;  his  love  for  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  of  Plato ;  his  translation  (exceedingly  esteemed 
throughout  the  West),  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (§  236); 
bis  liberal  and  enlightened  views  (which  the  disputes  of  the 
day  called  upon  him  to  express)  respecting  predestination^ 
and  the  eucharist ; — ^all  these  entitle  him  to  be  considered  a 
phenomenon  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  regarded  philosophy  as  the  science  of  the  principles 
of  all  things,  and  as  inseparable  &om  true  religion ;  that  he 
adopted  a  philosophical  system'  (a  revived  Neoplatonism)  of 
which  the  foundation  was  the  maxim:  That  God  is  the 
essence  of  all  things ;  that  from  the  plenitude  of  His  nature 
[First  Causes  (l^ai),  from  which  Nature  is  begotten,  are  all 
derived,  and  to  Him  ultimately  return  (Frhnordiales  causes 
— natura  naturata).  His  labours,  enlightened  by  so  much 
learning  and  suggested  by  so  much  talent,  might  have 
accompushed  more  if  they  had  not  been  blighted  by  the 
imputation  of  heresy. 

1  See  on  this  subject  his  treatise,  De  Divinä  Prsßdestinatione  et 
Oratiä,  in  Gilb.  Manouini  Vett.  Auctorum  qni  IX  Saec.  de  Prsodesti« 
natione  et  Gratia  scripserunt^  Opera  et  Fragmenta,  Paris.  1660, 
torn.  I,  p.  103,  sqq. 

3  De  Divisione  Natur»  libri  V,  ed.  Th.  Gali,  Oxon,  1681,  fol. 
Extracts  from  Erigena  are  to  be  found  in  Heumanni  Acta  Philofl» 
tODL  III,  p.  858;  and  in  DuriN,  Auct.  Eccles.  torn.  VIL,  p.  19, 
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Bermger  and  Lanfrane. 

OuDiNi  Diss,  de  'VitA,  Scriptis^  et  Doctrinft  Berengarii,  in  Commeni. 
t.  II.  p.  622. 

G.  E.  hsssasG,  Berengarins  TnronenaiB,  Bruns.  1770,  4to.  i*  See 
Historical  and  idterary  Miscell.,  extracted  from  the  libiary  of  Wolfenb.» 
V  vol.  (Complete  Works  of  Lbsstno,  t.  XX.) 

Bebenoabius  Tubonensis,  Dissert  by  C.  F.  Staüdlüt,  ia  his 
Archives  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  (pabl.  with. 
TzoHiBNEB),  vol.  II,  fssc.  2,  Leips,  1814.  The  same:  Progr.  Annmi- 
tiatur  editio  libri  Berengarii  Turonensis  adverscui  Lanfrancum ;  simal 
omnino  de  ejus  scriptis  agitur,  OoU.  1814,  4to. 

MiLONis  Cbispini  Vita  Lanfranci,  apud  Mabillon  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ordin.  Bened.  Saec.  VI,  p.  680 ;  and  his  0pp.  ed.  Luo.  Dachebiu& 
(D'Aohxbt),  Pane,  1648,  fol. 

247.  Next  in  order  comes  Gerhert,  a  monk  of  Aurillac, 
who  afterwards  became  pope  Sylvester  11.,^  and  acquired,  at 
Seville  and  Cordova,  extraordinary  information,  for  that 
time,  in  the  mathematics  and  Aristotelian  philosophy  of  the 
Arabs,  which  he  disseminated  in  the  schools  or  monasteries 
of  Bobbio,  Bheims,  Aurillac,  Tours,'  and  Sens.  Aiber  him 
appeared  Berenger  of  Tours,'  who  was  distinguished  for  hi» 
talents,  his  learning,  and  his  freedom  of  opinion,  by  which 
he  drew  upon  himself  some  severe  persecutions,  in  conse- 
quence of  oiscussions  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation.^ 
His  opponent  Lanfrcmcf  as  well  as  the  cardinal  Peter 
Bamianus,  or  Bamien,*  brought  to  perfection  the  art  of 
Dialectics  as  applied  to  Theology ;  and  his  skill  therein  gave 
to  the  former  (in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries),  the  ad- 
vantage over  Berenger.  This  discussion,  which  was  subse- 
quently revived,  had  the  effect  of  tightening  still  more  th& 
bonds  of  authority. 

*  Bom  in  Anvergne;  pope  A.D.  999;  died  1003. 

^  His  Dialectic  treatise.  De  Bationali  et  Ratione  TJti,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  Pszn,  1. 1,  part  2,  p.  146  :  and  his  Letters  in 
DuoHBSNB,  Hist.  Franc.  Script,  t.  II,  p.  789,  sqq. 

Hock,  Gerbert,  oder  Sylvester  II,  und  sein  Jahrhundert,  1887. 

3  Con.  Berengarius,  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
centui^r,  died  1088. 

*  Liber  Berengarii  Turonensis  adversus  Lanfrancum  ex  Cod.  Mscpt. 
Guelpherbit.  edit,  a  Stäudlino,  Oott.  1823,  4to.  (Progr.  IH.) 

»  Bom  at  Pavia  lOOö ;  died  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1069. 

*  Of  ßavenna;  bom  1001,  died  1072. 
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St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 

Anselki  GantoftiiensiB.  Opp.  lab.  et  stud.  D.  G.  Gebsbsbov,  Paria. 
1676;  aecond  edition,  1721 ;  Venet.  1744,  2  vola.  fol. 

Eadheri  Yita  S.  Anselmi,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Aniw.,  April» 
i  II,  p.  685,  sqq.,  and  in  the  edit,  of  the  Works  of  Anselm  above. 

+  A.  Bainsbi,  Panegyrical  Hist,  of  St.  Ä.nsclm,  Modena,  1693 — 
1706,  4  vols.  4to. :  and  Jo.  Sabibbübiiensis,  De  Yitä  Anselmi,  Whab> 
ton's  Anglia  Sacra,  part  II,  p.  149. 

Fbanck,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  1842. 

Hasse,  Amselm  of  Canterbury,  1  Th.  1848. 

248.  8t  Anselm,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Lanfranc 
(whom  we  must  not  confound  with  the  schoolman  his  con- 
temporary, Anselm  of  Laon),*  was  bom  at  Aosta  in  1034, 
(or,  according  to  Camere,  in  1033);  became  prior  and 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  and  died,  archbishop  of 
CanterbiuT,  1109.  He  was  a  second  Augustin;  superior 
to  those  of  his  age  in  the  acuteness  of  his  understanding  and 
powers  of  logic ;  and  equal  to  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
his  day  for  virtue  and  pietjr.  He  felt  a  lively  want  of  a 
system  of  religious  philosophy,  to  be  effected  by  combining 
the  results  of  controversies  on  such  subjects,  in  accordance, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  views  of  St.  Augustin.  For  this 
purpose,  he  composed  his  Manologivm  sive  JSxemplum  MedU 
tandi  de  raiione  Fidei ;  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  develope 
systematically  the  great  truths  of  religion  on  principles  of 
Keason,  but  at  the  same  time  presupposing  Faith.  To  this 
he  added  his  Frosloaium,  otherwise  called,  Mdes  gucerens 
Intellectum;  where  he  seeks  to  prove  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  notion  of  the  Greatest  Thing  that  can  be  thought 
(the  most  perfect  Being).  A  monk  of  Marmoutier,  named 
OatmUon,  ably  attacked  this  sort  of  ontological  argument,' 
which  received  from  its  author  the  name  of  the  jSiseltniati 
proof,  though  it  exchanged  it  at  a  later  period  for  that  of 
the  Cartesian,' and  which  Kant,  in  his  Critique  of  pure  Bea- 
8on,  shows  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  assumption  of  the 

'  Died  A.D.  1117. 

^  Gaunilonis  Liber  pro  Insipiente  adversus  Anselmi  in  Proslogio 
ratiocinantem ;  together  with  Akbslmi  ApolQgeticus  e^tra  Insipientem. 
(In  the  works  cited  above). 
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thing  to  be  proved.  Anselm  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
inventor  of  Scholastic  Metaphysics,  inasmuch  as  he  afforded 
the  first  example  of  it ;  though  other  systems  subsequently 
superseded  his  own,  and  some  of  his  ideas  were  never 
foUowed  up. 

Hildehert  of  Town. 

Hildeberti  Tnronensis  Opera,  ed.  Ant.  Bkauoendbb,  Paris,  1708, 
fol. ;  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  of  Gallakd,  t.  XIV,  p.  337,  aqq. 

+  W.  G.  L,  Zdegseb,  Memoirs  towards  a  Hist,  of  the  Theological 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  a  God,  with  an  Extract  from  the  first  Dog- 
matical System  [in  the  West]  of  HUdebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  Qmt. 
1792,  8vo. 

249.  SUdelert  of  Lavardin,  archbishop  of  Tours/  and  as 
IB  probable,  the  disciple  of  Berenger,  was  equal  to  Anselm 
in  sagacity  and  ability  as  a  logician;  and  surpassed  him 
in  clearness  and  in  the  harmonious  culture  of  his  mind. 
To  an  acquaintance  with  the  Classics  and  other  accomplish- 
ments, rare  in  his  age,  he  added  independence  of  mind, 
practical  sense,  and  a  degree  of  taste  which  preserved  him 
irom  falling  into  the  vain  and  puerile  discussions  of  his  eon- 
temporaries.  His  Tractatus  Phüosophicu^  and  his  Moralig 
Phihsophin,  are  the  first  essays  towards  a  popular  system 
of  Theology.  OiMo  and  Hanorius,  two  monks  of  the  same 
period,  opposed  themselves  to  the  Logicians,  and  were 
devoted  to  a  practical  Mysticism.' 

SECOND  PEBIOD  OP  THE  SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 

IL  DUputei  between  the  Nominalists  and  Bealigta,  ftom 
SoseelUn  (end  of  tlie  EUeenth  Century)  to  Jlexander  qf 
Halee. 

Jao.  THoiCAsn  Oratio  de  Sect&  Nomlnalium;  Orationes,  Lipa. 
1682— 86,8vo. 

*  Bom  between  1053  and  1057 ;  died  about  1134. 

'  Part  of  this  treatise  is  comprised  in  the  works  of  Hugo  bb  St. 

ViOTOB. 

'  The  latter  (Mm  Augt,  near  BMe;  died  1130)  adopted  the  new 
Flatonic-Augostiman  Theology. 
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Chfh.  MEnnsBs,  De  Nominaliiun  ae  Bealiam  initiis ;  Commentati. 
Soc.  Gott,  t  XII,  p.  12. 

Lud  Fbid.  Otto  Bauugabten-Cbvbiüs,  Progr.  de  rero  Scholasti- 
coram  Bealitim  et  Kominaliam  dlBcrimine  ct  sententia  Theologica, 
Jen.  1821,  4to. 

JoH.  Habt.  CHLADEFn  Diss.  (res.  Jo.  Theod.  Kuvnkth)  de  Tita  et 
hseresi  Boeeellini,  Erlang,  1756,  4to.  Bee  also  Thesaarog  Bi(^.  et 
Bibliographicus  of  Gxo.  £bv.  Waldaü,  Chemnit.  1792,  8yo. 

SosceUin, 

250.  The  practice  of  Dialectics,  and  the  questions  arising 
out  of  a  disputed  passage  in  Porphyry's  Introduction  to 
the  Organum  of  Aristotle  (vepl  vdvre  <l>a}v£)v),  respecting 
the  different  metaphysical  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Platonists  and  Peripatetics  of  the  nature  of  Class  Concep- 
tions— such  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  division  between 
the  Nominalists  and  Bealists,  in  part  adhering  to  Plato,  and 
in  part  to  Aristotle :  disputes  which  stirred  up  frequent 
and  angry  debates  in  the  schools,  without  any  other  result 
than  that  of  sharpening  their  powers  of  argumentation.* 
This  long  discussion  was  begun  by  John  Boscellm  (or 
iEtousseUin),  a  canon  of  Compiegne,*  who,  (on  the  testimony 
of  his  adversaries),  maintained  that  the  notions  of  Genus 
and  Species  were  nothing  but  mere  words  and  terms  (ßatus 
vods),  which  we  use  to  designate  qualities  common  to 
different  individual  objects.*  He  was  led  on  by  this  doc- 
trine to  some  heterodox  opinions  respecting  the  Trinity, 
which  he  was  ultimately  compelled  to  retract  at  Soissons, 
A.B.  1092.  It  is  certam  that  Eoscellin  is  the  first  author 
who  obtained  the  appellation  of  a  Nominalist,  and  from  his 
time  the  school  previously  established,  which  held  the  creed 
that  Genus  and  Species-notions  were  real  essences,  or  types 
and  moulds  of  thmgs  {Universalia  ante  Bern  according  to 
the  phrase  of  the  Schoolmen),  was  throughout  the  present 
period  perpetually  opposed  to  Nominalism,  whose  partisans 
maintaaned  that  the  Unwersalia  subsisted  only  in  re^  or  post 
rem:  nor  was  the  difficulty  ever  definitively  settled. 

>  JoH.  Sabisbubuksxb  Metalog.,  c.  II,  16, 17. 
3  Abont  1089. 

'  See  the  treatise  of  Anselm,.  Be  FideTrinitatis,  seu  De  lacamatione 
Yerbi,  c.  2 :  and  John  of  Saliabory. 
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JJbelarä, 

Petb.  Abelabdi  et  Helols»  Opera  nunc  prim,  edits  ex  MSS.  codd. 
Fb.  AiCBORsn,  etc.  stud.  Andb.  Quebcetani  (And.  Duchesne),  Paris» 
1616,  4to.    Idem :  In  Historia  Calamitatum  suaram. 

+  [Gebvaise],  Life  of  P.  Abeillard,  Paris,  1720,  2  vols.  12mo. 

John  Bebington,  Tiie  History  of  the  Lives  of  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
etc.,  Birm.  and  Lond.  1787,  4to. 

t  F.  C.  ScHLossEB,  Abailard  and  Dulcin.  Life  and  Opinions  of  an 
Enthusiast  and  a  Philosopher,  Gotha,  1807,  8vo. 

J.  H.  F.  Fbebich,  Comment.  Theol.  Crit.  ^e  P.  Abelardi  Doctrina 
Dogm.  et  Morali,  (prize  comp.),  Jen.  1827, 4to. 

Cabbiebe,  Abälard  und  Heloise.  Eingeleitet  durch  eine  Darstellung 
von  AlAlard's  philosophic,  1844. 

Pktb.  Abelabdi  Opera,  ed.  V.  Cousin,  1850. 

Abelardi  et  Heloissß  Epistolse,  ed.  Rawlinson,  8vo.  Lond.- 1718. 

Lettres  d' Abelard  et  d'Heloise,  trad,  par  Oddoul,  pr6cM6es  d'un 
Essai  histor.  par  Quizor,  2  vols.  8vo.  Par.  1839. 

251.  A  celebrated  discussion  tookplace  in  the  School  of 
Paris  on  the  mode  in  which  the  Universal  is  contained 
in  the  Individual,  between  William  de  Clumpeaux^  a 
renowned  Logician,  and  Peter  Jhelurd,  or  Jheillard^  his 
pupil  and  opponent.  Abelard,  who  by  some  has  been  con- 
sidered the  first  in  point  of  time  of  the  Scholastic  philo- 
sophers, employed  in  the  debate  none  but  negative  argu- 
ments; but  proved  himself  to  be  endowed  with  some 
qualifications  superior  to  the  narrow  dispute  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  He  was  bom  at  Palais,  a  village  near  to 
Nantes,  A.D.  1079,  and  possessed  rare  abilities,  which  were 
sedulously  cultivated.  To  great  talents  as  a  logician,  he 
added  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Grecian  philosophy ; 
borrowed,  it  is  true,  only  from  St.  Augustin  and  Cicero. 
The  perusal  of  the  Classics  had  imparted  to  his  mind  a 
certam  elegance  as  well  as  a  thirst  for  scientific  fame,  which 
set  off  his  style  in  teaching  and  writing,  and  which  at  this 
period  was  rare,  and  proportionably  acbnired.  He  evinced 
even  greater  boldness  than  Anselm  in  his  attempts  to 
demonstrate,  on  rational  principles,  the  obscure  dogmas  of 
the  Christian  religion,  particularly  that  of  the  Trinity.*  In 
this  doctrine  he  assumes  unity  in  the  Divine  Being,  along 

»  G.Campcllensis :  he  died  the  bishop  of  Ch&lons,  A.D.  1120. 

^  In  his  Introductio  ad  Theol.  Christian.,  libb.  III.  seu  de  Fide 
Trinitatis,  libb.  Ill :  see  his  Works,  p.  973  sqq. :  and  in  the  larger 
Treatise  :  Theologia  Christiamiu  libb.  V.  given  by  Edm.  Mabtbnb,  Thes. 
Nov.  Anecdot..  t.  V. 
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with  diversity  in  his  relations  (reloHanum  diversitat),  in 
which  consist  the  Divine  Persons.  He  also  maintains  a 
cognition  of  Gtod  (as  the  most  perfect  and  ahsolutely  inde- 
pendent Being),  hy  means  of  the  Eeason,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  heathen  philosophers,  without  derogating  from  the 
incomprehensibihtv  of  God.  He  also  attempted,  as  Hilde- 
bert had  done  before  him  (§  249),  to  explain,  on  philoso- 
phical principles,  the  chief  conceptions  of  Theological 
Morality,  as,  for  instance,  the  notions  of  Vice  and  Virtue. 
He  made  both  to  consist  in  the  mental  resolution,  or  in  the 
intention ;  and  maintained,  against  the  moral  conviction  of 
his  age,  that  no  natural  pleasures  or  sensual  desires  are  in 
themselves  of  the  nature  of  sin.*  He  discovered  the 
evidence  of  the  morality  of  actions  in  the  frame  of  mind 
and  maxims  according  to  which  those  actions  are  under- 
taken. His  talents  as  a  teacher  attracted  an  immense 
crowd  of  admirers  from  among  the  young  men  at  Paris,  and 
increased  the  celebrity  of  its  university;  but  at  the  same 
time,  his  reputation  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  others, 
which,  backed  by  his  ill-fated  passion  for  Moisa,  and  the 
zeal  of  theologians  rigidly  attacned  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eomish  church,  and  in  particular  the  jealousy  of  St. 
Bernard,  embittered  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  dimi- 
nished the  influence  his  talents  would  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. He  died  at  Clugny,  1142.  The  epistolary  cor- 
respondence of  Abelard  and  Heloise  which  has  been  pre- 
served, bespeaking  the  painful  reminiscence  of  their  past 
happiness,  and  overflowing  with  a  spirit  of  sublime  melan- 
choly, is  a  glorious  monument  of  romantic  love.  The  most 
remarkable  of  Abelard's  scientific  works  are  his  Logic  or 
Dialectics,  his  Introduction  to  Christian  Theology,  contain- 
ing his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  Christian  Theology. 
He  also  published  sermons  for  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans. 

252.  In  spite  of  the  persecutions  of  Abelard  a  great 
number  of  men  of  talents  were  willing  to  tread  in  his  steps, 
and  attempted,  with  various  success,  to  associate  Philosopny 
with  Theology.  The  principal  were  O.  de  Conches?  and 
Guilh.  de  la  Porree,  bom  in  Gascony,  and  bishop  of  Poitiers;' 

*  Ethica,  sen  liber  dictns  Scito  Teipsom,  in  Fezii  Thcs.  NotIss. 
Anccdotorum,  t.  Ill,  part  2,  p.  625.  ^  Died  1150. 

3  On  that  account  samamed  Pictayiensis.    Died  1\H» 
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Hugh  de  8t.  Ticior,  of  Lower  Saxony  or  ilanders;'  SobeH 
{FoUoth?)  of  Melun;*  JRobert  FvÜeyn,  an  EDslisIimaiL,^ 
Feter,  sumamed  Zomhardus,  bishop  of  Paris,  bom  in  a 
Tillage  near  Noyara,  in  Lombardy,  and  died  1164.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  disciple  of  the  latter,  Feter  of  FoUieri;^ 
Hugh  ofAmiena  /  Fichard  de  St  Victor  the  mystic  ;•  Main 
de  Bysself  etc.  The  most  distinguished  was  JLomhardugy  in 
conseauence  of  his  Libri  Senfentiarum,  which  procured  him 
the  aaditional  appellation  of  Magister  Sententiarwn?  In 
these  he  put  together  extracts  from  the  Fathers  on  different 
points  of  faith,  without  adding  any  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  occurred;  supplying  an  abundant  treasuiy  of 
disputation  for  the  logicians  of  ms  time.  His  works  beoune 
popular— a  sort  of  storehouse  and  armoury  for  ecclesiastical 
polemics ;  though  others  of  those  we  haye  mentioned  pos- 
sessed more  resi  merit ;  for  instance,  the  two  mystics,  Hugh 
de  St.  Victor,  sumamed  the  Second  Augustin,  a  man  of  an 
elegant  and  philoso|)hical  mind ;  and  ms  pupil  Richard  de 
St.  Victor,  who  to  his  mysticism  added  considerable  aente- 
ness.  Pulleyn  aJso  was  the  author  of  a  dear  and  enlarged 
distinction  of  Dogmas,  mixed  up  with  Beason ;  and  fintdly, 
Main  de  Fifssel  applied  to  these  matters  the  exactness  of 
a  mathematical  method. 

Neahdeb,  Der  heilige  Bernard  and  sein  Zeitalter,  18S8. 
Ellbndobt,   Der  heilige    Bernard    und    die   Hiezarthie  seiner 
Zeit^  1638. 

>  Born  1096,  died  1140. 

Ejusd. :  Opera  stud,  ed  industr.  Canonieomm  Bekomm  Abbat.  St 
Viet.  JRothomag.  1618,  8  vols.  foL 

See  C.  Gfb.  Dbblino,  Dies,  (praes.  G.  Gfb,  KxErmL),  de  Hngone  i 
St.  Victore,  Heimst.  1746,  4to. 

3  Melidunensia ;  died  1178  A.C.,  according  to  t|ie  Litezaiy  Hlstoiy 
of  France,  torn.  XIII,  p.  1164. 

*  Pnllus;  died  between  1150  and  1154. 

*  Pictayiensis ;  died  archbishop  of  Embnm,  1205. 

•  Died  archbishop  of  Ronen,  (hence  called  Bothomagensis),  1164. 

•  A  Scotchman;  died  1173.    Opera»  Venfi,  1606, 8yo.  Par,  1618. 
7  Called  also  Alain  de  Tlsle,  and  Alanus  ab  Insulis.    Died  1 203. 
Cabl.  de  Visch,  Oratio  de  Alane,  in  the  Works  of  Alain,  ed.  1^ 

ViscH,  Antwerp,  1658,  fol. 

"  Petbi  Lombabdi  libri  lY  Sententiamm :  frequently  published, 
particularly  Ven.  1477.  fol.;  Colon.  1676,  8?o.  See  BofiSUXT  and 
CsAJoa's  Hist  part.  Yl,  §  686. 
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SosERKRAHi^  Zur  Q«Behic1ite  der  Deutschen  Literatur,  188tf. 

Helffkbich,  Die  Christi  che  Mjstik  in  ihrer  Entwickeiung  nnd  in 
ihren  Denknmlem,  1842,  2  Tbeile. 

ScHioDT,  Der  Mjsticismus  des  Mittelalters  in  seiner  Entstehnng:. 
1824. 

J.  GoBSBB,  Die  Christliche  Mystik.  4  Bttnde,  8to.  Begenaburg  und 
Tubingai,  1836. 

253.  The  philosophy  of  religion  was  promoted  hj  these 
XaboTiTB  and  efforts.  For  the  aim  of  thinkers  was  now  evi- 
dently directed  to  matters  of  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
nature,  to  the  welding  of  conflicting  religious  opinions  into 
one  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  an  extension  of  their 
limits  through  a  farther  determination  of  doctrines,  and  by 
answering  a  multitude  of  questions  which  had  been  started 
"by  an  ifle  and  wearisome  subtilfy.  Their  aim,  however, 
was  more  especially  directed  to  a  founding  and  establishing 
of  the  greatest  mysteries,  partly  by  means  of  Cognition 
through  notions,  partly  from  Intuition  (rational  and  mystical 
dogmatism).  This  tendency  struck  out  [daily  deeper  roots, 
notwithstanding  the  zealous  opposition  of  the  supematu- 
ralist  party — ^^hich  was  headed  by  St,  Bernard  de  Clair- 
vaux,  (bom  1091,  died  1153)  and  Walther^  Abbot  of  St. 
Victor,  (about  1180)  who  attempted  to  condemn  these 
efforts  as  heretical,  and  to  decry  the  Dialectics  of  Aristotle, 
which  had  already  attained  the  highest  consideration.  It  is 
true,  that  the  latter  defined  the  limits  of  Dialectics  with 
tolerable  accuracy ;  but  this  alone  was  quite  insufficient  to 
check  the  tendency  to  rational  insight  deeply  rooted  in  the 
human  mind,  and  favoured  by  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

254.  John  of  Salisbury  (J.  parvus  Sarisburiensis),  a 
pupil  of  Abelard,  and  a  man  of  dassical  erudition,  in  spite 
of  his  predilection  for  Aristotle  clearly  perceived  the  faulti- 
ness  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  the  futility  of  that 
logic  which  he  attacked  with  considerable  abilitjr.  Together 
with  these  abuses  there  was  manifested  a  certain  ener^  of 
reason,  which,  although  it  was  as  yet  imperfectly  restrained, 
was  nevertheless  well  adapted  and  inclined  to  grapple  with 

1  In  his  PouoBATicus,  sive  de  Nngis  Cnrialinm  et  Yestigiis  Philoso- 
phoram,  libb.  YIII,  folio  a,  I  vel  a.  {Cohn.  1472?) ;  et  Metalogious, 
libb.  IV,  8vo.  Par.  1610;  Lugd.  Bai.  1639;  AmO.  1664,  8fo,;  and 
in  his  COCI  Epist.,  Paris^  1611, 4tg, 
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authoriljr.  The  adverse  party,  however,  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  bridling  it  bj  means  of  persecutions,  interdicts,  and 
anathemas.  Dialectics  came  in  tne  end  to  be  employed  both 
for  and  against  the  system  of  the  Church,  as  was  shown 
by  the  example  of  Simon  de  Towma^  ^Tomacensis)  of 
Amalrie  (or  Amauric  de  Bene,  in  the  district  of  Chartres), 
who  died  1209 ;  and  by  his  pupil  David  de  Dvnant}  Besides 
a  great  number  of  paradoxical  doctrines,  the  last  taught  a 
species  of  Pantheism,  borrowed,  it  is  probable,  from  J.  Scot 
Erigena.*  Their  heresy  naturally  turned  into  derision  and 
well-founded  contempt  the  School  Dialectics. 

THIED  PEEIOD  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  PHILO- 
SOPHY: EEOM  ALEXANDEE  OE  HALES  TO 
OCCAM. 

JExclmive  dominion  of  Bealism  ;  Complete  alliance  between 
the  Chu/rch  and  the  Aristotelians. 

J.  Launojüs,  De  Varia  Arisiotelis  Fntnrä.  (Above,  at  the  head 
of  §  245). 

255.  It  was  precisely  at  the  time  when  everything  ap- 
peared to  hare  a  tendency  to  discard  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  from  all  interference  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  that  it  acquired  the  greatest  ascendancy.  About 
the  year  1240  men  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with  his 
works  collectively,  in  consequence  of  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Greeks,  who  had  never  altogether  deserted 
him ;'  and  still  more  through  the  Arabians.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance that  the  perusal  of  these  works  was  prohibited 
in  1209,  1215,  and  1231,  increased  the  avidity  with  which 

1  David  de  Dinant  was  moreover  the  anther  of  a  syBtem  of  Christian 
Socialism.    See  the  article  on  his  name  in  Baylb's  Dictionary. 

'  Gbbson,  De  Concordia  Metaphysicae  cum  Logica,  part.  lY.  Thomas 
Aq.  Lib.  Sent.  II.  dist  17,  Qu.  I,  a.  I.  Albebti  Summa  Theol.  part  I. 
Tract  IV.  Qu.  20. 

^  In  the  eleventh  century  appeared  in  the  Greek  empire  the  philolo- 
gist Michael  Constantinb  Psbllus,  bom  1020,  died  about  1100 :  the 
Author  of  Commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry ;  Paraphrasis  Libri 
Arist.  de  Interpretationen  Gr.,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Ammonius 
«nd  Magentinus,  about  1 503.  Compendium  in  Quinque  voces  Porphyrii 
«t  Aristotelis  Prsedicamenta»  Gr.,  Paria,  1541;  and  cvvo^i^  Uq  tiqv 
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they  were  read  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  DomlnicanB  and 
Franciscans,  the  staimchest  maintainers  of  orthodoxy,  who 
had  recently  assumed  authority  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
eagerly  devoted  themselves  to  the  same  study.  The  ques- 
tion appears  of  interest:  How  was  it  that  the  works  of 
Aristotle  came  to  be  known  in  the  West?  From  the 
Eaat  by  the  way  of  Constantinople,  or  by  the  way  of  Spain 
through  the  Arabs  ?*  Prom  this  question  is  to  be  excepted 
the  Organum^  which  was  known  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Oharlemagne;  having  been  sent  as  a  present  to  him  from 
Constantinople. 

Ardhiam, 

256.  The  Ajrabians,  a  nation  gifted  with  powerful  and 
active  faculties,  originally  devoted  to  Sabeism,  had  derived 
a  rehgious  and  warlike  enthusiasm  from  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  which  combined  the  sensualistic  and  the  rational- 
istic elements.      The  stirring  addresses  of  his  successors 

'ApeerrorlXovc  AoyiK^v,  Gr.  et  Lät.  Atug,  Vind.  1697;  besides  Intro- 
dnctio  in  sex  Philos.  Modos,  etc.,  Gr.  c.  Lat.  vers.  Jao.  FoscABnn,  Ven. 
1522,  Paris,  1541,  12mo. ;  and  a  book  on  the  Opinions  of  the  old 
Philosophers  respecting  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  with, 
Origenis  Philocalia,  Paris.  1618  and  1624^  4to.,  subsequently  reprinted. 
To  Psellus  succeeded  Eubtbatius,  metropolitan  of  Nicsea,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  lib.  Ill,  c.  6,  p.  151,  sqq. 
note  A),  and  other  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  abridged  the 
Logic  of  Aristotle;  such  as  Kicsphor.  Blimmtdes  (flourighed  about 
1254)  and  Geor.  Anefontmüb  (Nicephorse  Blemmydse  Epitome  Logic» 
Boctrinse  Aristotelis,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Attg»  Vindel.  1606,  870.;  Georoii 
Aneponymi  Compendium  Philos  sly.  Organi  Aristot.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Aug. 
Vind.  1600) ;  Gegr.  Pacjhtmerus.  who  survived  till  1310,  author  of 
a  Paraphrase  of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  general^  of  which  extracts 
have  been  published  (Gr.  et  Lat.  Ooson,  1666,  8vo.;  Epitome  Philos, 
Bas.  1560,  Lat.  fol.) ;  and  Theod.  Metochttes,  who  survived  till  1332, 
and  commented  on  theworks  of  Aristotle  relating  to  Physics  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  IX.) 

*  See  Buhle,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  part  V.  p.  247. 
Heeren,  History  of  the  Study  of  Classical  Literature,  vol.  I,  p.  183. 
This  question  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  decided  in  &vour  elf 
a  Saracenic  origin,  in  the  following  prize  composition  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  at  Paris :  Critical  Inquiry  respect- 
ing the  Age  and  Originof  the  Latin  Translations  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
Greek  or  Arabic  Commentaries  employed  by  the  Schoolmen,  etc.^  by 
M.  JoüRDAiN,  Pam/ 1812. 1819,  8to.  On  this  work  see  Götting.  GejL 
Anz.  1819,  m.  142. 

Q 
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vespdotmg  the  revelations  of  tbe  Bitimtjr  to  tlieir  Plrophet 
contributed  to  influence  their  ardent  temperament«.  He 
died  632 ;  but  the  flame  was  kept  üire  by  the  fiery  £eal  of 
his  successors)  who  insisted  more  and  more  on  his  pretended 
mission  irom  on  high.  In  a  short  time  they  had  subjected 
to  their  belief  a  krge  portion  of  Asia^  Africa,  and  Europe. 
Their  relations  with  the  conquered  nations,  especisUy  the 
Syrians,  Jews,  and  Greeks;  the  progress  among  them  of 
luxury,  and  all  its  consequences;  the  demand  &>r  foreign 
physicians  and  astrologers,  and  the  influence  aeqtdred  by 
the  latter,  engendered  among  them  an  ardent  emulation  for 
the  sciences,  which  was  encouraged  in  every  way  by  the 
Caliphs  of  the  house  of  the  Abbassides,  Al  Mansour,^  Al 
Mohdi,*  Haroun  al  Easchid  (the  contemporary  of  Charle- 
magne),* Al  Mamoum,*  and  Motassem  ;*  who  caused  the 
Greek  authors  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,  founded  schools, 
and  collected  valuable  libraries.* 

§  257. 

Cbth.  Oh».  FASiiton  (rssp.  J.  Aima.  Kaois.),  Do  Binäio  Philoseph!» 
Qtmm  inter  Arabee,  Aldt.  1746,  Ivo.  ,*  id. :  In  the  f  ng.  Hisi  PhüoB. 
of  WiNDiuaif,  p.  57. 

1  Beigaed  irom  753  to  775» 

>  Died  784.  •  Beigned  ttfm  TSe  to  80S. 

*  From  818  to  839.  <  Died  841. 

*  ABOi.rKDA  Annales  HoslMniol  Amb.ot  Lat.  Opeia  tUmnar,  «te.  ed» 
J.  Q.  C.  Adlsb,  Beam.  1789,  aqq.  torn.  I-^V,  4to. 

G.  EuiAomi,  Hifitoria  Saraeeneiay  «d.  T.  £&ninm,  Lh0.  Bol 
1635,  fol. 

t  K.  B.  OEUtNint»  Mriiottet!  laflneaes  of  his  Boltgioa  during  Oie 
Middle  Ages :  prize  composition  of  tho  lAfititatioa,  1809 ;  traniäated 
aad  enlarged  by  £.  D.  M.,  From/.  1810,  8vo. 

Olai  Celsii  Hist.  Lingtue  et  Eruditioals  Atabnai,  (TpSäL  liS^i,  Svo. 

BiCBABiMoir»  DiSBertaUoa  on  the  Langnages,  Mannen,  and  the 
Literature  of  the  Eastern  Nations ;  prefixed  to  his  Peraiaii,  Ati^io,  and 
Engli^  Dictionaiy»  Oa^d,  1777,  fol. 

J.  GtortL.  BuHUB,  Oommentatiode  Studtt  Onsearam  Lfteraram  inter 
Aiabes  initiis  et  rationibvs.    Comment  Soe.  GoitlAg»  tol.  Xt  p.  fil6. 

Jo.  Lbo  ArRiOAMüS,  De  Yiris  qttibtisdaia  illuttibi»  apnd  Arabes 
libellns:  in  FABftiO.  BibL  Gr.,  torn.  XIIL 

Csa  FBimK.  tiOHNGBBSB,  Bibl.  Arable»  Speeimea,  part-  I~-V,  Tub. 
1799-1808, 4to ;  el  Bibliotheca  Atabica,  Hid.  1811,  8ro. 

HiNBioi  )diDiMBUN>Bra  GomtneAtatiO  da  Institntia  LitOfariSs  la 
Bispanift  qo»  Arabes  anctores  habueront^  GoU,  181 1,  4ta. 
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Cab.  Solahdii  Diss,  de  Logi«»  Anbvm,  Up$,  1721,  8to. 

EcsKBn  Benaudoti  Be  Barbaricis  Aristotelis  labrorum  Yenionibi]« 
Disquisitio,  in  FABRia  Biblioth.  Gr.  torn.  XII. 

t  TaDBMANV,  Spirit   of  Speculative   PhiiOBophy«  torn.  lY;  md 
Bbüokce,  Hist.  PhiloBophise,  torn.  III. 

Tatlob,  History  of  ICfthomedanSm  and  of  its  aaetB,  dmim  ih>iii 
Oriental  goarcee,  18S7. 

t  Job.  vob  Uammxb,  A  Brief  Historr  of  Arabian  Metaphyaicfl^  and 
an  ArUcle  of  the  Leipz.  Lit.  Gaz.  1826»  No,  161—163. 

ScHUCELDBBSy  Documenta  philoeophi»  Arabum,  18S6. 

WusTENFELD,  Die  Akademie  der  Araber  und  ihre  Lehrer,  1887. 

ScBmnjOBBB»  Sand  aar  loa  teolea  phiioiophiquei  ches  lea  Arabes, 
1842. 

On  Mohammedan  History,  consult : 

The  Life  of  Mahomet  and  hia  Sncoenors,  by  W  asbinoton  hsnvo, 
2  voU.  1850. 

Sajc.  Ooklbt'b  History  of  the  Saracen«.    Bohn,  Land.  1848. 

Pbicb's  Mohammedan  History,  compiled  from  Persian  anthorities, 
4TdB.4to.  1821. 

As  early  as  tlie  second  century  of  the  Hegira  there  arose 
Variations  in  doctrine,  and  there  appeared  orthodox  and 
heterodox  parties  which  were  respectively  subdivided  into 
sects.  In  this  manner  a  sort  oT  natural  reasoning  was 
developed  among  the  Arabians,  which  at  a  Liter  date  was 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Aristotelian  Metaphysics. 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators  down  to  J.  Philoponus^ 
were  almost  the  only  philosophers  who  found  favour  with 
the  Arabians.  The  body  of  his  philosophy  they  received 
indeed  only  through  the  doubtful  medium  of  Neoplatonism, 
and  by  means  of  inadequate  translations.^  To  the  studj  of 
these  they  added  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  and  M^di« 
cine.  But  many  obstacles  were  in  their  way.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Koran,  which  opposed  limits  to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  understandings :  the  opposition  also  of  a  formidable 
party  who  pretended  to  maintrfun  the  orthodox  belief:  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  Aristotle  himself:  and  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  thej  presently  accorded  to  him:  lastlj^ 
their  national  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  siuperstition. 
All  therefore  they  effected  was  to  interpret,  ana  very  fre« 
quently,  to  misinterpret,  the  system  of  that  philosopHer» 
without  ever  advancing  berond  him;  attempting  to  apply 
his  principles  to  their  own  bund  faith.  Hence  arose  amongst 
them  a  pmlosophy  not  veiy.  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Christian 
>  See  the  works  of  Joubdain  and  BuaUB  mentioned  In  p.  225  (aote^ 
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nations  in  the  middle  ages,  who  were  also  preoccupied 
with  dialectic  quibbles,  having  a  positive  religion  for  their 
basis.  The  consequence  was  an  abundant  harvest  of  futile 
refinements.  To  such  a  pljiilosophj  was  superadded,  acci- 
dentallj,  a  sort  of  Mysticism;  especially  among  the  Pan- 
theistic sect  of  the  Sqfig  or  88t^  {Sqßsmus,  St^lsmus), 
founded  before  or  during  the  second  centurjr  of  the  Hegira, 
hj  Ahu  Said  Jbvl  Cheir  ;  a  sect  which  contmues  to  survive 
in  sufficiently  large  numbers  in  Persia  and  India.^ 

After  all,  the  records  of  Arabic  philosophy  have  been  too 
little  investigated  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  them  with  suffi- 
cient certainty. 

258.  The  principal  Arabian  philosophers  (for  the  most 
part  exclusively  devoted  to  the  system  of  Aristotle),  were : 

1.  Alkendi,  or  Jlkindi*  of  Basrah,  a  physician  and  philo- 
sopher, the  master  of  copious  and  various  learning,  and  well 
versed  in  the  Sciences.  He  flourished  A.D.  800,  under  the 
reign  of  Al  Mamoum.  2.  Alfarabi*  of  Balah,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Farab,  who  died  A.D.  954 ;  a  man  of  superior  parts ; 
and  styled  the  second  teacher  of  intellectual  knowledge. 
His  Logic,  as  well  as  his  treatise  on  the  origin  and  sub- 
division of  the  Sciences,  was  greatly  in  vogue  with  the 
schoolmen.  3.  Amcemiaf  bom  about  980,  at  Bokhara :  died 
1036.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics (which  he  thought  the  first  of  the  Sciences,  inas- 
much as  it  has  for  its  subject  the  Thing  itself,  per  se) ;  as 
well  as  to  Medicine  and  Alchemy.  He  manifested  an  ori- 
ginal vein  of  thought  in  his  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics 
of  Aristotle.*  He  there  asserts  that  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  assign  a  definition  of  a  Thing  j?^  se,  than  it  is  to  give 

'  1  Ssnfiamtdi  give  Theosophia  Penamm  Pantheistica,  quam  e  MSS. 
Biblioth.  Bdgiee  Berol.,  Persicis,  Arahids,  Turcicis  emit  atque  illn^ 
trayit  Fbiedb.  Aug.  Deohdub  Tholuok,  Berlin,  1821,  Svo.  The 
opinion  of  this  author  is,  that  Sofism  had  its  origin  neither  in  India 
nor  Persia,  but  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet  itself.  His  hypothesis  is 
controverted  by  the  author  (Qu.  Yon  Hammeb?)  of  a  critique  in  the 
Lit.  Gaz.  of  Leipsic  (1822,  Nos.  252—258),  on  an  important  work 
relative  to  Oriental  Mysticism,  entitled,  Beschati  Ainol  Hajat,  etc 

3  Otherwise  called  Abu  Tusuf  Ebn  Eschak  Al  Kendi. 

'  Abu  Nasr  Mohammed  Ebn  Tarchan  Al  Farabi. 

^  Abu  Ali  AI  HoBain  Ebn  Sina  Al  SchaUch  Al  Bans. 

*  Metaphysica,  per  Bernabd.  Venbtumi,  Venet.  1493,  Opera.  Ven. 
Iff23, 6  vols.  foL ;  Bos.  1556,  3  vols. 
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one  of  the  Necessary^  the  Fosnble^  and  the  Beat.  Erom  the 
abstract  notion  of  Necessity,  he  concludes  that  what  is 
necessary  is  without  an  ej£cient  cause;  and  that  there  is 
only  one  Being  existing  of  necessity.  He  assumed  that 
matter  is  etenmi,  and  that  the  substantial  form  is  created 
by  the  active  understanding  which  is  a  substance  separate 
m>m  man.  He  admits  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  that 
substantial  forms  are  apperceptive  to  the  active  intellect, 
which  is  a  substance  distinct  from  man.  4.  Jlgazel  of  Tus,^ 
an  acute  Sceptic,  who  proved  himself  able  to  defend  the 
cause  of  a  supernatural  Kevelation  with  ability  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  Emanation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  narmony 
of  causes,  and  the  materiality  of  the  soul ;  with  many  others 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Aristotelians  and  Neoplatonists.  He 
mamtained  the  infaUibility  of  the  Koran,  and  asserted  the 
miracles  of  Mahomet  to  be  incontestible  proofs  of  hid 
mission.  6.  Thophail,  or  Ahubehr^  of  Cordova;  died  at 
Seville,  1190.  Me  was  distinguished  for  his  philosophical 
romance  Sai  Ehn  Yokdan,  or  the  Man  of  Nature ;'  in 
which  he  sets  forth  in  an  original  manner  the  enthusiastio 
doctrine  of  the  Neoplatoniats  respecting  Intuition. 

Averroes, 

Commentary  of  Averroes  on  the  Arabic  trana.  of  Aristotle,  viz., 
Averrois  Commentaria  et  Introductiones  in  omnes  libros  Aristoteli«, 
cum  eorum  Vers.  lat.  11  vols.  8vo.  Venet,  1662-74,  and  in  varion« 
editions  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle.  Also  his  work ;  Destructio  destruo- 
tionis  PhilosopbisB  Algazelis,  in  the  Latin  translations,  Venet,  1497, 
and  Venet  1527,  fol.    See  Fabbiou  Bibl.  Or.  XIII/p.  282,  sqq. 

259.  6.  AverroeSf^  the  disciple  of  Thophaü,  was  bom  at 
Cordova,  and  died  at  Morocco,  1206  or  1217.  He  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  learned  men  of  his  nation,  and  the 
close  and  almost  servile  follower  of  Aristotle.  He  was 
styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Commentator;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  great  number  of  his  secular  employments,  was  a  most 
copious  writer.    His  treatment  of  Aristotle  ought  to  be 

>  Abn  Hamed  Mohammed  Ebn  Mohammed  Ebn  Achmed  AI  Gazali, 
bom  1062,  died  1111. 

3  Abu  Dsafar  Ebn  Thophail. 

3  Philosophus  Antodidactos,  tr.  Lat.  per  Ed.  Fococex,  Oxon,  1761» 
4to. 

*  Abol  Walid  Mohammed  Ebn  Achmed  Ebn  Mohamed  Ebn  Baahid. 
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appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  state  of  opinions  in  his 
daj.  Though  he  professed  to  do  no  more  than  interpret 
Mm,  he  imputed  to  him  many  opinions  which  in  reality 
were  not  his :  blending  with  his  system  the  Alexandrian 
doctrine  of  Emanation,  in  order  to  assign  a  living  First« 
principle  to  account  for  all  contingent  tmngs.  His  theory 
of  the  active  Understanding  is  a  necessarv  consequence  of 
this  manner  of  interpreting  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The 
great  Primal  Essence  produces  all  the  various  modifications 
of  things,  not  by  the  way  of  Creation,  (because  ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit)  but  by  uniting  matter  and  form,  or  by  developing 
the  form  involved  and  contained  in  the  matter.^  Thought, 
as  well  as  sensible  Eepresentation,  supposes  three  things :  a 
receptive  material,  and,  as  it  were,  a  lormal  Understanding ; 
the  tjnderstanding  receiving  the  forms  of  Thought  as  the 
thinff  that  is  thought ;  as  well  as  an  active  operating  Under- 
standing, which  causes  both  the  material  and  the  abstract 
forms  of  Thought  to  be  thought  of  as  operating  principles. 
There  exists  an  universal  Active  Understandiug,  in  which  all 
mankind  partake  equally,  and  which  is  derv^ed  to  us  from 
without:  its  principle  being,  perhaps,  the  same  which  in- 
fluences the  moon.*  Averroes  was  a  man  of  a  clear-sighted 
enlightened  mind,  who  believed  in  the  authority  of  the 
Koran,  but  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  exoteric  doctrine,  the 
foundation  of  which  he  sought  to  place  on  scientific 
grounds.  Besides  these  philosophers,  M.  von  Hammer 
mentions  others,  such  as  M  Ban,  who  died  1209;  Seiffedin^ 
who  died  1233;  Nasireddin  of  Tus,  who  died  in  1273; 
Beidhair,  born  in  1286,  and  Adhaddedin  JldscM,  who  died 
in  1355. 

Sects  of  Arabian  Philosophers. 

260.  Speaking  generally,  the  Arabian  philosophers  were 
divided  into  two  parties;  viz.  the  philosophers  simply  so 
called  (Idealists),  who,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Platonists  of  Alexandria»  held  that  the  world  was  eternal, 
and  endeavoured  to  unite  this  belief  to  their  own  prescribed 

>  AvKBBOEB,  lib.  XII,  Metaphys. 

3  Ibid.,  De  Animse  Beatitudlne.  Epitome  Metaph.  Tntet  lY.  Cod. 
Bhodog.  Ant.  Leet.  lib.  Ill,  c  2. 
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religion;  to  wMeh  school  belonged  also  the  Asoetics  o? 
Sous  (§  257) :  and,  secondly,  the  Modahberim  (dialectio 
Philosophers,  or  Iteasoners),  who  took  their  ground  on  the 
positive  doctrines  of  the  Koran ;  endeavour^  to  explain, 
on  philosophical  principles,  the  origin  of  the  world;  and 
eomoated  the  Idealists.^  We  are  not  as  yet  perfectly 
acquainted  with  these  two  sects.  A  third  likewise  is  inen^ 
tioned,  that  of  the  A8»ariah,  or  fatalists,  who  referred  evoy» 
thing  to  the  will  of  God. 

261.  The  doctrines  of  the  Arabians  were  commiinicated 
to  the  Christian  .world  principally  through  the  medium  of 
the  «Tews,  who  imported  them  from  Egypt,  where  the 
sciences  had  been  prosecuted  with  great  ardour.  The  Jews 
themselves  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  philosophical 
researches,  and  were  distinguished  for  more  than  one  philo- 
sopher. Of  this  number  was  Moses  Mofimonides:*  bom  at 
Cordova,  A.D.  1189,  and  brought  up  under  Thophail  and 
Averroes,  and  inclined  to  the  study  of  Aristotle ;  but  for 
these  reasons  persecuted  by  the  fanatical  part  of  his  own 
countrymen  up  to  the  period  of  hiß  death,  which  happened 
in  1205.'  In  his  work  entitled  More  Nevoohim  (Ductor  Per- 
phmnm)?  be  manifests  an  acute  and  enlightened  under- 
standing in  the  e^^osition  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  in 
the  philosophicsl  principles  which  he  assumes.  As  a  proof, 
be  resists  his  inclination  for  the  Arabic^ Aristotelian  system 
BO  far  as  to  call  in  question  many  of  its  hypotheses,  e.  g. 
that  of  the  Intelligences  of  the  spheres,  and  of  the  Active 
Universal  Intelligence, 

It  may  be  observed,  that  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  the  Jews  acted  as  interpreters  between  the 
Baracens  and  the  Western  nations,  bv  their  frequent  trans.- 
lations  into  Hebrew  of  the  works  ot  the  Arabians ;  which 
were  re-translated  from  the   Hebrew,  (a  language  then 

*  JirtBsxoR  in  Ketsph.  lib.  Ml,  c  18,    Mosis  M^JXPiuoiw^  More 
Nevochim,  lib,  I,  c.  71.  p.  133-^13^. 
»  Hsbbl  MiOflst  Ben  Iftaimon. 

BfiSB,  Lebea  and  Wirkoa  dos  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  MMmon,  1S34. 
I'iUjQBirHjDM,  Die  Eibik  des  Msiinomdeg  deutsch  bewbeitet,  1^3^ 
3  TiADslated  into  Laüa  by  J.  Bumpar,  Bcudl,  1629,  4tO. 
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better  known  than  the  Arabic),  into  Latin;  very  imperr 
fectly  indeed,  but  pretty  generally. 

262.  The  consequence  of  this  dissemination  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  from  an  Arabian  source,  was  the  iuf 
creased  reputation  of  that  philosopher,  who  was  in  a  manner 
installed  the  sovereign  and  in&llible  arbiter  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  all  matters  of  science.  The  circle  of  the 
sciences  and  the  field  of  inquiry  was  enlarged,  new  ideas 
and  new  combinations  were  aeveloped  to  the  advantage  of 
Dialectics,  the  exercise  of  lyhich  they  called  forth.  Philo- 
sophy came  to  be  less  and  less  confounded  with  the  sciences, 
and  was  allowed  to  retain  a  place  distinct  &om  them.  One 
of  the  principal  co-operating  causes  was  the  formation  of 
the  University  of  Pans,  and  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
cities.  Out  of  this  arose  a  sort  of  polemical  contest  between 
Theology  and  Philosophy,  in  whicn  the  former  obtained  the 
ascendancy ;  the  latter  being  depressed  to  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, and  a  distinction  established  between  Theological  and 
Philosophical  truths.  To  this  succeeded  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  and  associate  the  two,  which  was  for  some  time 
successful. 

Alexander  of  Sales  and  his  Contemporaries, 

263.  The  first  author  who  turned  to  account  the  works 
of  the  Arabians  was  Alexander  of  Hales  (Alesius),  so  called 
from  a  convent  in  Gloucestershire,  and  sumamed  Doctor 
Irrefra^abilis,  Tiedemann  makes  him  the  first  Schoolman. 
He  taught  Theology  at  Paris,  and  in  his  Stmma  Theohgice^ 
enlarged  upon  the  Manual  of  Lombardus  (§  252),  by  a 
rigorous  syllogistical  statement  of  the  different  opinions 
contained,  in  his  book.  William  ofAuvergne^  devoted  him- 
self to  the  statement  and  discussion  of  philosophical  ques- 
tions respecting  Morals  and  Metaphysics,  with  less  general 
views.     Vincent  of  Beauvaisf  in  his  books  of  reference 

>  Fe».  1475,  fol.    NoHnib.Un,     Fa».  1676,  4  vols,  foli 

'  Gulielmus  Aryemus,  and  Parisiensis,  becanse  bishop  of  Paris,  died 

1249.    Opera,  Fe».  1691,  fol.    Aurel,  1674,  2  vols  foL 
'  Bellovacensis.    Died  about  1264.    Speculnm  Universale,  Argent. 

1473,  foil    Specnlnm  Quadruples,  opera  et  stud.  Theologor.  Bened. 

Dwuij  1624,  4  vols.  fol.    See  Vincent  de  Beaavais.,etc.  by  Fa.  Chfu. 

BoHLoissiB,  Frawf.  a.  Jf.  1819,  2  vols.  8v9. 
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{Specula),  gave  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Sciences  at  this 
period,  particularly  of  moral  philosophy,  and  has  enlightened 
lis  with  respect  to  the  discordant  opinions  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists and  Eealists.  Michael  Scott  (was  living  at  Toledo 
A.D.  1217)  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle,  De  Coeh  et  de 
Mundo,  and  Be  Animd,  as  well  as  the  Ristoria  Naturalis ; 
according  to  the  Arabian  arrangement :  a  labour  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  a  Jew  named  Andrew.  He  commented 
on  Aristotle,  and  availed  himself  of  his  Logic.  Hubert 
Grosseteste,  or  Greathead  (Rohertus  Capito),  who  taught  at 
Paris  and  Oxford,  and  died  bishop  of  Lincoln  A.D.  1253, 
besides  other  treatises,  composed  some  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle. 

JJbert  the  Great. 

BudoIphuB  Noviomagensis  de  Yitä  Alberti  M.  libb.  Ill,  Colon.  1499, 
et :  Alberti  M.  Opera  ed.  Pet.  Jamht,  Lyon.  1651,  21  toIb.  fol. 

264.  Albert  of  Bollstadt,  or  the  Great,  was  the  first  who 
gave  a  decided  direction  to  the  general  tendency  in  favour 
of  the  Aristotelian  system.  He  was  bom  at  Lauingen  in 
Swabia,  A.D.  1193  or  1205,  and  studied  at  Pavia,  where  he 
entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  by  his  great  appli- 
cation to  study,  especially  to  that  of  Natural  History,  (a 
department  then  very  generally  neglected),  he  acquired  so 
great  a  mass  of  information  that  he  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  prodigy,  and  a  sost  of  enchanter.  He  lived  principally 
at  Cologne  and  Paris:  in  1260  was  made  bishop  of  Eatisbon, 
but  subseguently  resigned  that  dignity,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  study.  He  died  in  his  convent  at  Cologne,  1280. 
He  was  rather  a  learned  man  and  a  compiler  of  the  works  of 
others,  than  an  original  and  profound  thinker.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  which 
he  makes  especial  use  of  the  Arabian  commentators,  and 
blends  the  notions  of  the  Neoplatonists  with  those  of  his 
author.  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Theology,  and  Ethics,  were 
rather  externally  cultivated  by  his  labours  than  effectually 
improved.  With  him  began  those  minute  and  tedious  in- 
qmries  and  disputes  respecting  Matter  and  Form,  Essence 
and  Being  (Essentia  or  Quidditas,  and  Existentia,  whence 
subsequently  arose  the  farther  distinction  of  Esse  Essentia 
and  Mfistentus).     Of  the  Universal,  he  assumes  that  it 
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exists  partlr  in  external  things  and  partly  in  the  Under^ 
standing.  National  Psycholog  and  Theology  are  indebted 
to  him  for  many  exceuent  hints.  The  latter  scienee  he 
treated  in  his  Summa  Tkeolo^^  as  well  according  to  the 
plan  of  LombarduB  as  his  own.  In  the  former  he  described 
the  soul  as  a  totum  potestativtim.  In  his  Theology  he 
laboured  to  define  our  rational  knowledge  of  the  Nature 
of  God  (excluding  from  such  inquiries  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity),  and  enlarged  upon  the  metaphysical  idea  of  Him, 
as  a  necessary  Being  (in  whom  pure  Esse  and  his  deter- 
minate or  qualified  Nature  {8eyn  und  Wesen)  ore  identical), 
endeavouring  to  develope  in  this  manner  His  attributes. 
These  inquiries  are  often  mixed  up  with  idle  questions 
and  dialectic  absurdities,  and  inTolve  abundant  inconsist- 
encies ;  86  for  instance,  when  he  would  account  for  the 
creatioA  by  the  doctrine  of  Emanation  (camatio  ww)oea)^ 
and  nevertheless  denies  the  Emanation  of  Souls :  he  insists 
upon  the  universal  intervention  of  the  Deity  in  the  course  of 
Nature,  and  yet  asserts  the  existence  of  natural  causes, 
defining  and  fimiting  His  operations.  He  considered  Con- 
science to  be  the  highest  law  of  reason,  and  distinguished 
the  moral  disposition  {syrUeresiSy  <rvvr^pri(ni)  from  its  habitual 
exercise  (conscientid).  All  virtue  which  is  acceptable  to 
God  is  iniused  by  Him  into  the  hearts  of  men.  His  scholars 
were  distinguished  by  the  xiame  of  Albertists. 

Bonaventura. 

t  Abridged  History  of  the  Life,  Virtues,  and  Beligions  System  of 
8t.  Bonayenturm  etc.  Lyon,  1740,  8to.  and:  Bonaventan«  Opei% 
Argent  1482,  fol.  Idemi  Jnam  PUV,  Bomm.  1588^6,  7  vols.  £ol. 
(best  edition).  • 

265.  The  contemporary  of  Albert,  John  of  Mdanssa  or 
Sonaventura,^  sumamed  Doctor  Seraphicw;  was  possessed 
of  less  extensive  learning  than  the  other,  but  of  more  talent; 
and  a  pious  frame  of  mind,  tinctured  with  mysticism.*  It 
was  his  endeavour  to  recondle  the  views  of  Aristotle  and 

*  Bom  at  Bagnat«a  1221,  died  1274,  at  Lyons. 

^  Bonavxntdba's  Weg  des  Geistes  zu  Gott    Aus  den  LatdaisdieiL 
ttebersetzt.    Herausgegeben  von  Luttenback,  1836. 
.    Wn>MSB,  Bonayentura*8  kurzer  Inbegriff  4er  Tlieol<^ie.    Ans  dem 
Lateinischen  übersetzt,  1839. 
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the  Alexandrians.  In  bia  commentary  on  Lombardns^  he 
contracts  the  sphere  of  speculation,  and  studies  to  employ 
the  principles  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians,  not  so  mud& 
for  the  satisfaction  of  a  minute  and  idle  curiositj,  as  for  the 
resolution  of  important  questiims,  and  to  reconcile  opposite 
opinions;  especially  in  the  important  inquiries  respecting 
Individuation  and  Tree  Will.  Occasionally  he  rests  his 
arguments  rather  on  the  practical  destination  of  man  than  on 
theoretical  notions;  for  instance,  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Bouh  The  Supreme  Gt)od  he  affirms 
to  be  Union  with  the  Deity;  by  which  alone  mankind  can 
attain  a  perception  of  Truth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  hjq>pi- 
ness.  This  leads  him  to  ascribe*  all  knowledge  to  Illumi- 
nation from  on  high;  which  he  distinguishes  into  four 
species:  Exterior— Inferior — ^Interior — and  Superior.  He 
defines  also'  six  degrees  whereby  man  may  approximate  the 
Deiiy;  and  refers  to  these  six  as  many  distant  faculties  of 
the  Soul:  an  ingenious  idea  and  copiously  detailed,  but  in  a 
great  degree  arbitrary  and  forced. 

Finding  speculation  insufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the 
Supreme  Good,  he  abandoned  himself  with  all  his  heart  to 
Mysticism. 

Thomas  Aquinat. 

Thomeo  Aq.  Opera  OmniA,  stud,  et  curA  Vnro.  JusTiNUin  et  Tmovm 
Uanmouxz,  JRam.  1570-71,  18  volt,  fol,,  (beat  edition).  Idem :  cuiit 
Fratram  ordin.  Praodicat.  Par.  1636-41,  23  yoIs.  fol.  (contaiaing  tho 
dubious  works,  but  less  correct).  Opera  Theologica  curi  Bms,  ns 
BüBBis,  Ven.  1746,  sqq.  20  vols.  4to. 

Bebn  ]>e  Rub]5xs  (de*  Rossi),  Discertatt.  Crlticss  et  Apologeticae  de 
Gestis  et  Scriptis  ac  Doctrinä  S.  Thom»  AquixiaÜB,  Venet,  1780,  foL 
Idem  (prefixed  to  the  aboye  editionV 

t  A.  TooBOsr,  Life  of  St.  Thoma«  Aqaiiuuii  with  tn  accoimt  of  hif 
Doctrinea  aod  Works,  Par.  1731,  4to. 

Lud.  CABB027IS  a  Cobtaciabio  Compendium  Abflolutissimum  totina 
Summse  Theologicae  S.  TbomsB  Aquinatis,  Venet.  1587,  8to. 

Thomas  Aquinatis  Summa  Phiiosopbiaa  per  S.  Oas.  Aubmasviou, 
Par.  1640,  fol. 

Snmma  S.  Thomas  hodiemis  Academiarum  moribus  aceommodata» 
ave  corsus  Theologias  oper4  Oaboli  Renati  Bblluabt,  UUraj.  1769, 8ro. 

'  Comment,  in  Magistrum  Sententiarum. 

^  Rednctio  Artium  ad  Theologiam. 

'  Itinerarium  Jldenüs  in  Beum.    See  his  wexbi  idxy?«. 
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Plaoidi  Rentz,  Philosophift  ad  meniem  D.  Thosus  Aqmnatis  ex- 
plicata,  Colon,  1728,  3  yo1&  870. 

Put.  Zorn,  De  Varia  Fortuna  Philosophies  Thomce  Aqninatis. 
Opusc.  Sacr.  torn.  I. 

Kldto,  Ueber  die  Theologie  des  Thomas.  In  Senoleb's  BeligiSser 
Zeitschrift  für  das  Katholische  Deutschland,  1838.    Bd.  III^  H.  1. 

266.  JSTearlj  at  the  same  time  with  Bonaventura,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (or  ah  Aquino),  obtained  a  celebrify  which 
eclipsed  that  of  almost  every  writer  of  his  age.  He  was 
bom  A.D.  1224,  in  the  castle  of  Eocca  Sicca  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  of  a  great  feudal  family;  and  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parents,  was  determined  by  his  ardent  love  for 
study  to  enter  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  (1243).  The 
same  attachment  to  letters  carried  him  to  Paris  and  to 
Cologne,  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  Albertus,  and  caused 
him  to  decline  all  offers  of  advancement  in  his  order,  beyond 
that  of  Definitor;  while  it  procured  him  the  reputation  of 
the  greatest  Christian  philosopher  of  his  centu^,  and  the 
appellations  of  Doctor  universalis  and  An^elicus.  He  died 
12y4,  and,  as  well  as  Bonaventura,  was  canonised.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  endowed  with  a  genius  truly  philosophical;  had 
amassed  great  knowledge;  and  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  fundamental  science.  He  rendered  real 
service  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  by  the  pains  he  took 
to  effect  a  translation  of  the  works  in  which  it  was  con- 
tained, and  bv  his  commentaries  on  them.  He  was  a  Bealist, 
inasmuch  as  he  maintained  that  the  Universal  did  not  exist 
actually,  but  as  a  possibility,  and  regarded  the  object  of  the 
understanding  or  the  abstract  Form  of  things  as  the  original 
nature  of  things.  This  system  he  endeavoured  to  place  on  a 
firmer  basis  by  extending  the  theorv  of  Thought  propounded 
by  Aristotle,  to  which  he  superadded  some  ideas  of  the  system 
of  Plato  and  of  the  Alexandrians.  With  this  is  connected  his 
explanation  of  the  conceptions* of  Matterand  Form,  as  ele- 
ments of  compound  substances,  as  also  his  explanation  of 
the  principle  of  Individuation.  The  rational  Soul,  the  nature 
of  which  he  discusses  after  Aristotle's  system,  is  the  Substan- 

^  *  It  may  be  well  to  refresh  the  memoiy  of  the  reader,  hy  reminding 
him  that  Notions  or  Conceptions  are  viewed  in  this  work  as  the 
offspring  of  the  Understanding,  and  subordinate  to  Ideas,  which  are 
the  product  of  the  Beason  or  Intuition.— Ed. 
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üal  ^orm  of  man,  immaterial  and  indestructible.  But  his 
meditations  were  principally  devoted  to  the  study  of  Theology, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  a  systematical  form  by  a 
more  accurate  determination  of  Notions  in  the  manner  of  the 
Aristotelian  and  Alexandrian  Schools.  Such  was  the  desim 
of  his  Commentary  on  Lombardus,  of  his  work  against  the 
Heathens,^  and  of  his  Summa  Theologicß.  The  latter  is  the 
first  attempt  at  a  complete  system  of  Theology  comprehend- 
ing one  of  Ethics,  and  is  enriched  with  many  solid  and  wise 
observations,  without  the  observance  of  any  rigorous  order 
in  its  detaus.  Its  principles  are  not  laid  down  with  sufficient 
precision,  and  the  different  sources  of  information  are  not 
clearly  distinguished.  He  taught  that  Evil,  or  the  negation 
of  Good,  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  Universal  sys- 
tem, and  that  Gk)d  is  only  the  accidental  cause  of  it.  We 
may  observe  in  this  system  (as  well  as  in  St.  Augustin'ff, 
from,  whom  he  derived  them),  many  of  the  principal  features 
of  that  of  Leibnitz  respecting  the  Divine  Cfovemment.  He 
treats  the  subject  of  Morals,  which  he  divides  iuto  General  and 
Special,  m  part  according  to  the  conceptions  of  Theology,  and 
partly  after  those  of  Aristotle:  and  although  his  fundamental 
conceptions  are  not  very  clearly  defined  or  largely  developed, 
that  science  is  much  inaebted  to  his  labours.  He  continued 
to  be  for  a  long  time  the  highest  authority  in  matters  of  Eeli- 
^on  and  Philosophy,  and  had  a  large  number  of  disciples, 
^especially  among  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits)  who  called 
themselves  by  his  name.  The  aim  of  Aquioas,  as  a  Christian 
philosopher,  was  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
which  be  attempted  to  accomplish  by  showing,  1st,  that  it 
contains  a  portion  of  truth;  2nd,  tnat  it  £ms  under  the 
cognizance  of  reason ;  and  3rd,  that  it  contains  nothing  con- 
tradictory to  reason.  In  connection  with  the  latter  argument 
he  starts  from  the  assumption  that  the  truths  of  reason  are 
essentially  one  with  Divme  truth,  because  reason  is  derived 
from  God.  Philosophy  consists,  according  to  him,  in  Science 
searching  for  truth  with  the  instrument  of  human  reason ; 
but  he  maintains  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
man  that  Divine  Eevelation  should  disclose  to  him  certain 
things  transcending  the  grasp  of  human  reason.  He  regarded 
Theology,  therefore,  as  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  phüosö- 

'  Summa  Catholic»  Fidei  adversos  Gentiles,  Burdig,  1664,  8vo. 
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pliy  and  religioii,  sad  m  a  Bcifince  deriTed  from  tbe  principles 
of  a  Higher  Divine  and  spiritual  science.  Among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aquinas  we  remark  JEgidiuB  Oolonna,  a  Soman, 
HervcBUi  (§  269),  l^<ma9  de  Vio  OajetamUy  Oabr.  Velagguez, 
Fetru9  HiertaduB  de  Mendoza,  P.  Mmgeea^  Dondnie  of  £hmh 
den  (died  1500)  and  Br.  Suarez  (died  1617). 

Oontempararie»  of  Tkomas  Aquiiuu* 

267.  Other  contemporaries  of  Thomas  deserve  to  be  briefly 
mentioned;  for  intance,  Fetrui  Hiepanutj  of  Lisbon,  after- 
wards pope,  under  the  style  of  John  XXI,  and  who  died 
1277.  He  distinfifuished  himself  by  the  SummuUB  Logioalef, 
an  abridgment  of  the  Scholastic  iJogic ;  and  it  is  to  him  we 
probably  owe  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  different 
forms  of  argument,  so  often  republished.^  To  him  must  be 
added  H,  Chethals,  of  Muda  near  Ghent,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Senriem  Oandavenngy  sumamed  Doctor 
SoUmmty  who  became  a  professor  at  F^s,  and  died  arch« 
deacon  of  Toumay,  1293.'  He  was  endowed  with  mat 
sagacity  of  understanding,  attached  to  the  system  of  the 
Badists,  and  blended  the  Ideas  of  Plato  with  the  formularies 
of  Aristotle :  attributing  to  the  first  a  real  existence  inde* 
pendent  of  the  Divine  Intelligence.  He  suggested  some 
new  opinions  in  Psychology,  and  detected  many  speculative 
errors,  without,  however,  suggesting  corrections  of  them, 
owing  to  the  faultiness  of  the  method  of  the  philosophy  of 
his  time.  He  frequently  opposed  Thomas  Aquinas  himself. 
To  these  we  may  add  Bicnard  de  Middleton  (Bieardm  de 
Mediä  Villd)^  sumamed  Doctor  SoUdus,  HuukOiisimuey  and 
Oopiostu,  who  died  a  professor  at  Oxford,  AJD.  1800,  and  waa 
a  skilful  interpreter  of  Lombardus. 

Dum  ScotuB. 
His  works  are  very  numerous.    A  list  «ill  be  fouzul  ia  Brucker, 
Panzer,  ftc.    They  were  published  oollectivelj,  viz. :  Joh.  Dunaii  Scoti 
Opera  Omnia,  collecta,  recognita,  Notts,  Scholiia  e(  Gommentariia  Ulus- 
tnta  (ed.  WADnnra),  Lugd,  16S9, 12  vols.  fol. 

'  f  JoH.  Tob.  Köhleb,  Complete  Account  of  Pope  John  XXI, 
celebrated  as  a  Pbysfcian  and  Philosopher  under  the  name  of  Petras 
Hiapanua,  QötUng.  1760,  4to. 

3  Uenb.  Oandavensis  Qaodlibcta  in  lY  libb.  Sententlar.  Pfxr. 
1518»  foL    Summa  Theologii»,  ibid.  1520,  fol. 
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HuooxiB  Cjlvmlu  Tita  Joh.  Dona  Seoti ;  prefixed  to  QafasUoneB  In 
Sententias,  Antwerp.  1620.  Apologia  pro  Joh.  D.  Scoto  ad  verso» 
Opprobria,  Caloinnlas,  et  Ii\]uria9  quibus  P.  Abr.  Bzovius  eum  onerat. 
Par.  1684, 12mo. 

Lxm.  WADsnra,  Vita  Joh.  Dnas  Sooti, ManL  1664,  8to.  (Id.:  In 
his  edition  aboTe). 

Mathai  Ybolinbxb  Vita  Joh.  Dansii  Seoti,  Patav,  1671,  8to.  Id. : 
in  the  Thesaurus  Bioff.  Bibliographicus  of  Waldau,  part  I,  p.  75,  aqq. 

J.  G.  BorviN,  PhlTosophia  Seoti,  Par.  1690,  8vo.  The  same:  JPhl- 
losophia  quadripartili  Seoti,  Par.  1688,  4  vols.  fol. 

Joh.  SAKTACBüon  Dialectica  ad  mentem  Eximil  Magistri  Johannii 
Seoti,  L<md.  1672,  8vo. 

Fb.  Eleuth.  Abibooni  Beaolutio  DoctrinsB  Soetien,  in  quft  quid 
Doctor  Subtilia  circa  singnlas,  quas  exagitat,  qusestiones  sentiat,  etsi 
oppositom  alii  opinentur,  brevibus  ostenditur,  in  subtilinm  studiosorum 
gratiam,  Lti^d.  1643,  8vo. 

Joh.  Duns  Seotus  (Doctor  Subtilis)  per  TTniversam  Philosophiam, 
Logicam,  Phyaicam,  Metaphysicam,  Ethicam  contra  adrersantes  de* 
fensus,  QuKstionum  novitate  amplificatus,  ac  in  trea  tomos  divima« 
Autor  BoNAVSMTVBA  Babo,  Colon.  Agr.  1664,  fol. 

Joh.  Abada^  Controversi«  Theologien  inter  S.  Thomam  et  Scotum 
super  quatuor  libros  Sententiarum,  in  quibus  pugnantes  Sententio 
refemntur,  potiores  diffieultates  elucidantur,  et  Bec^nsiones  et  Argu- 
menta Seoti  rejiciunttir,  Colon.  1620,  4to. 

Joh.  LAUttAKDCr,  Deoisiones  PhiloBophieie,  if onadk.  1664-1645,  fol. 

Cbispeb,  Philosoplua  Seholao  Sootistics»,  Auq,  Vindel.  1785;  et 
Theologia  Scholes  Scotistic»,  4  vols..  i6f<i.  1748,  fol. 
'L.  F.  Otto  Baomoabtsn-Cbusiub,  De  TheoL  Scot!  Prog,  /m.1816, 4  to. 

2(>8.  JoknDufiM  i&o^M»,  bom  at  Bunston  in  Northumber« 
land  (about  1275  P),  became  a  Frandscan,  and  was  Bumamed 
Doctor  Subtilis^  which  he  deserved  by  the  pregnancy  of  his 
parts.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  died  prema- 
turely, A.D.  1808.  His  celebrated  attack  on  the  system  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  occasioned  his  having  recourse  very  fre- 
ouently  to  rain  and  idle  distinctions,  but  in  all  his  dialectio 
disputes  he  maintained  a  steady  zeal  for  a  deeper  foundation 
of  true  science.  He  endeavoured  to  ascertain  a  fundamental 
basis  for  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  whether  rational  or 
empirical,  and  applied  nimseif  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and 
necessity  of  Bevelation.  As  a  Bealist,  he  differed  from 
Thomas  Aquinas,  by  asserting  that  the  Universal  is  based 
upon  Objects,  not  merely  in  posse  but  im  actu :  that  it  is  not 
created  by  the  TInderstaiading  but  communicated  to  it :  that 
Neutral  Keality  or  Essence  (die  SkehkeU)  being  indifferent^ 
must  be  determined  to  particular  or  universal  by  a  higher 
principle  intimately  united  with  the  former  Neutral  Eeäity 
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or  essence.*  This  higher  priiiciple  is  ä  Greater  Unity,  i.e. 
the  principle  of  Individuation  (JuBCcity),  In  Psychology  he 
combated  the  real  difference  of  the  Soul's  Paculties,  and 
maintained  an  undetermined  Freedom.  The  object  of  Phi- 
losophy was,  in  his  opinion,  to  become  cognizant  of  the 
nature  of  things,  or  what  is.  Although  human  philosophy 
teaches  the  su^ciency  of  reason,  and  that  supernatural  dis- 
closures are  superfluous,  the  theologian  regards  a  certain 
supernatural  revelation  as  necessary;  because  man  can 
never  attain  to  certain  truth  by  inspecting  effects  or  se- 
condaiy  causes,  whether  Ideas  or  Sensatiens. 

The  object  of  theology  is  Q-od,  an  Infinite  Being,  and  the 
first  principle  of  all  things.  Tet  He  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  his  Infinity  but  of  his  Divinity,  the  latter 
idea  being  more  perfect  than  the  former,  because  God 
cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  Infinity,  though  Infinity 
can  be  conceived  vrithout  God.  He  attributed  indetermi- 
nate Freedom  to  God,  and  hence  regarded  the  subjective 
will  of  Gt)d  as  the  principle  of  Morality.  Sometimes  he  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  rational  Theology, 

Duns  Scotus  was  the  founder  of  a  school,  the  Scotists, 
who  distinguished  themselves  for  subtlety  of  disputation,  and 
for  incessant  disputes  with  the  Thomists,  These  disputes 
were  so  frequently  mixed  up  with  human  passions,  that 
Science  derived  from  them  fittle  benefit;  and  it  very  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  points  in  question,  instead  of 
being  elucidated,  were  obscured  through  their  controversies. 

Disciples  of  Thomas  ;  or  ÖUhomisU* 

269.  Among  the  Thomists  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
may  remark:  1.  ^gidius  Colonfia,  a  Eoman,^  a  consistent 
EeaJist;  according  to  whom,  Truth  resides  in  the  under- 
standing as  well  as  the  object.  His  principal  merit  was 
that  he  unravelled  with  perspicuity  certain  metaphysical 
problems,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  discordant  opinions 
respecting  the  questions  of  Being,  Form,  Matter,  ana  Indi- 

*  The  subtle  nature  of  this  aigument,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  German  tongue,  render  this  passage  necessarily  obscure.  The  idea 
to  be  conveyed  is,  that  there  is  an  Absolute  principle  determining  both 
the  universal  and  particular  nature  of  things.— £d. 

1  ^gidius  Columna  Bomanus,  sumamed  Doctor  Fundatissimvs 
8.  TJieologorum  Princepa :  bom  1247|  died  1316. 
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yiduality.  2.  Sertsaus^  whose  learned  bat  abstraae  logic 
was  even  yet  more  unintelligible  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

ScotisU. 

270.  The  most  celebrated  contemporary  disciples  of  Scot 
were  Fr,  Mat/ronü,  a  Franciscan,'  wno  first  set  the  example 
of  disputes  in  the  Sorbonne  (Actus  Sorbonici)^  and  wrote 
esteemed  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  St.  Augustin,  St. 
Anselm,  Lombardus,  etc. : — Hieran,  de  Ferrariis,  Antonius 
Andrea,*  Walter  Burleigh  (§  274).  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Franciscan  Pet,  Tartaretus  (in  the  fifteenth  century), 
J,  JB,  Monhrius  (flourished  about  1569)  and  Major. 

271.  At  this  period  also  appeared  two  men  highly  remark- 
able for  the  reformation  which  they  attempted,  but  were  not 
able  to  effect,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  The  first  of 
these,  Boger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan,  was  bom  at  Ilchester, 
1214;  and  acquired  some  celebrity  by  hig  knowledge  of 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physic»,  and  Languages,  as  well 
as  by  the  fertility  of  his  original  ideas  and  inventions.  He 
was  sumamed  in  consequence  Doctor  Mirahilis;  but  unhap- 
pily, also,  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  imprisoned  by- 
command  of  the  general  of  his  order.  He  had  the  perspi- 
cacity to  detect  the  false  principles  of  the  philosophical  sys- 
tem of  his  time,  and  instead  of  the  frivolous  distinctions 
then  established,  was  desirous  of  opening  new  paths  to 
inquiry  through  the  study  of  Nature  and  the  Languages. 
Unfortunately  the  monkish  spirit  of  the  time  repressed  his 
investigations,  and  the  influence  they  would  have  insured  to 
him.  He  taught  at  Oxford,  A.D,  1240,  and  died.  1292  or 
1294.^  Bagmond  LMi  (Lidlus  or  Lullius,  bom  at  Palma 
in  the  isle  of  Majorca,  1234),  was  as  distinguished  in  his 

1  Herv$  Noel,  or  Hennens  Natalia,  bom  in  Bretagne;  at  first  a 
monk,  then  general  of  the  order  of  the  Preachers ;  professor  of  Theology 
and  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris.    Died  at  Narbonne,  1323. 

3  Franciscus  de  Mayronis,  Doctor  lUumimUua  ei  Acutus,  Magister 
Ahstractionum.    Died  at  Placentia,  1325. 

>  Doctor  Dulcifluus,  bom  in  Arragon.    Died  about  1320. 

*  See  his  Opus  M^us  ad  dementem  lY,  Sam.  Jebb,  Lond,  1733, 
fol. ;  Epistel»  de  secretis  operibus  Artis  et  Naturae,  et  de  Nullitate 
Magise.  Opera  J.  Dbb  castigata  et  restitutio  3to.  Hamb,  1618 ;  and  the 
Biogtaphia  Britaimica»  lYi  ^10,  sq^. 

B 
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aiitixre  days  for  a  Atffüat  piefy»  as  he  had  been  notonoxu  in 
jonth  for  nis  lore  of  pleaBure.  He  devoted  hiniself  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Mahometans  and  Pagans,  asserting  to 
this  intent  illumination  from  above,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Great  Art  (Ars  Magna}),  His  endeavours  not  being  as 
Buceesflfol  as  be  had  hoped,  he  devoted  this  Great  Art  to  i^e 
refbrmatioB  of  Philosophy  and  the  ^iences.  His  art  was 
nothing  moie  than  a  Mecmanical  Logic,  calculated  to  solve 
all  ^estioiiB  inthout  anj  study  or  reflection  on  the  part  of 
him  yfho  should  use  it.  'H.e  added  thereto  some  hints  bor^ 
rowed  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabians  and  the  Cabbala, 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  author  to 
cultivate.  In  his  numerous  works  and  those  of  his  School 
we  frequently  discover  more  clear  and  elevated  views  of  Mo- 
rality, thoufi;n  he  was  not  able  to  escape  canonical  censure 
on  this  head.  He  died  1315.  His  follo\7erfl  (Lullia^,  dis- 
seminated a  superstitious  enthusiasm,  together  with  the 
belief  he  entertamed  in  the  possibility  of  making  gold ;  bat 
occasionally  struck  out  new  and  valuable  id^.  Long 
alter  his  aeath  the  Art  Magna  of  Bajmond  Lulli  found 
adnurers  among  men  of  talent,  (e.  g.  Giordano  Bruno). 

At  this  period  also  appeared  Fetms  ab  Apono  (or  Abam)^ 
near  Padua,  bom  1250,  died  1315  or  1316*;  a  physician, 
attached  to  the  Arabian  doctrines,  and  author  of  a  book 
entitled,  Ooneiliator  Diffhrentiarum  JPhilosophiearum  et  prce- 
eipue  Medicorvm  ^ — and  Arnold  de  ViUanavo,  who  di^  in 
1312,  a  zealous  feUow-labourer  with  the  former,  and  incUned 
to  the  opinions  of  Baymond  Lulli.' 

^  JicoBi  CueawOL,  Be  Baimnndo  Lnllio  Disaertailo  ia  Actis  SSL 
Antwerp,  torn.  Y,  p.  6^7.  t  Pkbboqibbi,  Life  ol  BMjpoond  LaU6, 
Venddme,  1667,  8vo. 

Eaymandi  Lnlli  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Salzxitgeb,  Mogunt,  1721—42, 
10  vols.  foL  £t :  Open  ea  qu»  ad  InTentua  »b  ipso  Artem  Uaiver- 
ttlem  pertinent,  Argent,  1598,  Svo. 

See  also  J.  H.  Maiumi  Clavia  Artis  Lnlluuue  et  Xecm  Logic«« 
Argent.  1609,  Svo.;  and«  Banos,  Hist.  Phil.  p.  1358,  sqq. 

He  obtained  the  appellation  of  Doctor  lUuminatisaimuM, 

>  Yen.  1471—1488,  foL  His  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  QmoBrtai- 
mkriß  of  Canzi.be  and  MnssiaB,  second  year,  Na  lY,  fate,  1. 

*  Opera  Omnia  com  STio.  Taubellix  Annotat  Bas,  1584  f(A, 
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FOÜBTH  PBEIOD  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC 
DOCTBINB. 

m.  Disputes  hehoee»  the  NomiiuiUsU  ana  BealuU  renewed 
hy  Occam,  in  which  the  former  gain  artyund,  {Fram  the 
Murieenih  Ccntwry  to  the  end  qf  the  M/teenth.) 

272.  About  ike  dose  of  tins  centiixy  a  man  of  great  aierit 
eoofenlmted  mueh  to  tiie  downjGsL  of  Beatian,  and  the  ces« 
sation  of  tlune  eadHess  logical  disputes,  bf  «exaoriiif  diffi- 
enllaaB  a&er  a  eleaier  and  more  piedse  mumer,  and  esta^ 
bushing  ihs  £i>BxidatkHiB  of  a  more  ezaet  knowledge  of  tha 
properties  of  the  Object  and  Subject.  Hhaa  was  G.  Ihtrani 
de  St.  Four^am}  He  was  at  &aA  a  Thcnmst,  but  subse- 
qwutfy  became  a  candid  advasaiy  oftbat  fidbooL' 

0^0001. 

Joa:  SAitimnm  Fliil«o|^iia  Nominaliam  vindicata;  at,  Iiogiea  ia 
KomiBslinm  Yii,  LvL  Par.  1651, 8vio.  (veiy  scarce).  Some  ejLtnote 
are  to  be  foimd  in  Crambr,  Cohtinaatioii  of  Boasuet,  YII,  p.  £67. 

An  Bfttionis  ad  Hentem  l^omhxalium,  Ostf,  1673. 12mo. 

OmL.  OoetAX,  QniBetiofkeB  et  Decisionee  in  IF  libb.  Sententiar« 
Lugd.  1495-6-7,  foL  Ceniaoquinm  TiMolegieum,  ibid.  14N-6-6,  fei. 
Summa  Toüos  Logic«,  fol.  Par,  1488;  Bonon,  14^8;  Osrf.  167£,  8to. 

Opus  Doaaginta  dienim,  folio.  Lav.  1481 ;  Lv4fd.  lUd^  -  6. 

Bialogorum  Libri  YII  adverg.  Hereticos,  et  de  Dogmatt.  Johamda 
Pap«  XXII,  folio.  Par.  1476 ;  Lugd.  1495-8. 

Quodtibeta  YII,  una  enm  Tract,  de  ßacraia.  Altaria,  foüo^  Par.  1487 ; 
Arg.lA^l. 

Coimendiiim  Snvnim  Jobannui  Pap«  XXII»  folin^  l^ao,  1481 ;  Lagd, 
1496. 

Commentunlii  I  Llbmm  SentenÜanun,  148S. 

Sammulffi  in  Physic.  Aristotelis,  Bon.  1494. 

Beciaionea  octo  qniestion.  de  Potestate  summi  Pmrtificia,  Lug.  1496. 

Disputatio  Inter  Qericsn  «t  Militem  super  Peteetate  PteiaUs  atq. 
Ptmc^^.  tenac  cammissa»  Par.  1^8. 

278.  WUliam  of  Occam  (or  Ockham),  an  Englii^man, 
bom  in  Surrey,  and  sumamed  Doctor  Singtdaria,  ImicibiUa 
et  VenerahUs  Ihceptor,  a  disciple  of  Scot,  and,  like  him  a 
Franciscan,  began  a  new  era  in  philosophy  and  lustory  bj  his 
talents,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  opposed  him&elf  most 

^  Bnrandoa  de  Sancto  PiMxsiano,  bishop  of  Meani^  named  Dodar 
B€»6kdi89imu8,  was  bom  at  AuFergne.    Died  1832. 

'  LAUKon  SyUabas  Kationom,  qnibus  dtnrandi  causa  Defenditnr,  in 
0pp.,  torn  I,  p.  L    See  his  CaumeaL  ia  Magistr.  SeotMO.  Par,  1508. 
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zealously  to  the  despotism  of  the  prevailiiig  dogmata.  He 
was  ä  teacher  at  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  having  defended  the  rights  of  the  Iring  of 
Erance  and  the  emperor  against  the  usurpations  of  the  pope, 
died,  persecuted  but  not  subdued,  at  Munich,  1347  or  1353. 
He  proposed  to  effect  no  more  by  his  Logic  than  a  better 
demonstration  of  common  opinions ;  refused  to  submit  im- 
plicitly to  authority ;  and  closely  following  the  principles  of 
more  rational  Dialectics,  and  in  particular  the  dictum  that 
— JEntia  non  sunt  multipUcanda  prceter  necessitat&m  :■  he  de- 
monstrated the  absurdity  of  Eealism ;  refiited  it  in  a  variety 
oi  particulars,  and  directed  the  attention  of  others  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists.  He  denied  that  universal  concep- 
tions had  any  other  objective  existence  than  what  they  possess 
in  the  understanding;  because  such  an  hypothesis  is  not 
necessary  either  for  the  purposes  of  the  possibility  of  judg- 
ment, or  of  a  real  science,  and  because  it  leads  to  extravagant 
consequences :  on  the  contrary,  such  notions  have  only  an 
objective  being  in  the  mind  itself,  are  ä  product  of  Abstrac- 
tion, and  either  images  (Jlgmenta)  of  the  same,  or  qualities 
subjectively  present  in  the  Soul,  which  it  employs  to  designate 
classes  of  external  objects.*  He  did  but  sketch  the  princi- 
ples of  a  philosophy  afterwards  completed ;  but  his  labours 
sufficed  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  his  followers  from  the 
all-engrossing  question  of  the  principle  of  Indivtdtialifv,  a^d 
directed  them  rather  to  the  acquirement  of  fresh  knowledge. 
In  his  theory  of  knowledge,  Occam  receded  still  farther 
from  the  opinions  of  tiie-  Realists,  and  by  maintaining  that 
Thought  was  Subjective,  afforded  a  greater  handle  to  Scep- 
ticism and.  Empiricism  than  possibly  he  himself  might  have 
intended.  Though  too  absolutely  laid  down,  such  a  propo- 
sition, was,  nevertheless,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  philosophy.  William  of  Occam, 
by  controverting  established  dogmata,  by  his  Scepticism, 
and  by  the  new  ideas  he  started,  impaired  the  authority  of 
existing  principles,  and  gave  occasion  to  niore  extended 
inquiries.  On  the  same  ground,  he  endeavoured,  in  The- 
ology, to  circumscribe  the  subjects  of  investigation,  and 
rejected  the  established  Scholastic  proofs  of  the  Existisnce, 
Unity,  and  Omnipotence  of  the  Divinity;  as  also  of  Ifla 
Wisdom,  and  that  he  is  an  Intelligence  and  the  Free  Cause 
*  Comment,  in  Lib  .  I^  2;  Qii«est.  4  ancl  8. 
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of  the  World;  asserting  that  all  these  are  matters  of  faith 
alone.  Nevertheless,  he  departed  so  far  from  his  own  prin- 
ciples as  to  offer  a  proof  or  the  existence  of  God,  derived 
from  the  preservation  of  all  things  in  their  original  state ; 
asserting  that  for  such  preservation  some  active  efficient 
cause  must  be  assigned,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Pirst  Creative  Principle.  In  Psychology  he  threw  out  some 
ingenious  notions  respecting  the  Soul,  the  diversity  of  its 
faculties,  and  their  relations  to  their  objects.  He  refuted 
at  length  the  hypothesis  of  Objective  Images  (Species); 
up  to  this  time  regarded  as  necessary  to  a  theory  of  intui- 
tional and  sensational  Perception  and  Thought.  On  many 
points  Occam  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  his  master,  Scotus; 
for  instance,  respecting  Free-will,  and  the  origin  of  Morality 
in  the  subjective  Will  of  God. 
EsNEBy  UeberNominalismus  und  Bealismas,  1842. 

Opponents  of  Nominalism, 

274i.  Occam  in  his  turn  was  opposed  by  the  partisans  of 
EeEdism,  though  in  a  much  more  feeble  manner ;  and  among 
others  by  his  fellow-student  Walter  Burleigh^  or  JBttrlaus 
{Doctor  FlantLs  et  Perspicuus),  bom  1275 ;  at  first  a  pro- 
fessor in  England,  then  at  Paris,  and  lastly  at  Oxford,  and 
who  died  about  1337.  The  debates  between  the  two  schools 
appear  now  to  have  been  mainly  confined  to  oral  disputa- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  writings  of  Thomas  de  Bradwar- 
dine^  and  Thomas  de  Strasburg^  we  need  only  remark  that 
the  former  resisted  the  tendency  to  Pelagianism  contained 
in  the  theory  of  Scotus,  and  the  second  did  but  reproduce 
what  had  been  already  taught  by  -Sgidius  Colouna.    Mar- 

*  He  composed  Commentaries  on  the  Ethics  and  Phjsics  of  Aristotle 
and  a  Biography  of  the  Philosophers  and  Poets,  ''De  Vitft  et  Morihus 
Phllosophorum  et  Poetaram,"  Colon,  1472,  often  reprinted ;  A  Defence 
of  the  Metaphysics  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Venet.  1494,  folio ;  and  various 
other  works.    Öee  Heumann,  Acta  Philos.,  No.  14,  p.  282,  sqq. 

^  Of  Hertfield;  died  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1339.  Wrote  De 
Causa  Jh\  contra  Pelagium  et  da  Yirtute  Causarum,  lib.  Ill,  ed.  Henb. 
Savh^,  Lond,  1618,  fol.  Thomas  de  Bradwardine  was  also  celebrated 
Tor  his  mathematical  works. 

3  Thomas  Argentineneus,  died  prior-general  of  the  order  of  the 
Hermits  of  St.  Augustin,  A.D.  1357  ;  composed  Comment  in  Magistr. , 
ntentiarum^  Argent  1490,  foL 
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glUui  rf  Jbifkm^  sppenv  to  lunr«  bcttii  s  mod^rsfie  Beslisir 
•<3eordiii$  to  tlie  pnneipfes  of  Oceitm  and  Scotos,  as  le* 
tpeeted  the  theory  of  Yolition.' 

KominalüU. 
275.  The  most  celebrated  Nominalurtg  wbo  aacceeded, 
were  John  Buridan  and  Feter  l^Ailly,  John  Buridan  of 
Bethune,  profesaot  of  philosoplif  ana  theology  at  Faris^* 
Iraa  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  most 
povrerful  adversaries  of  Bealism,  and  distiDguished  himself 
also  by  his  rules  for  finding  the  Middle  Term  in  Logic ;  a 
inpecies  of  contrivance  denominated  by  some  the  Mi9 
iridge;  as  well  as  by  his  inquiries  concerning  Free-will, 
wherein  he  approached  the  principles  of  Determiiiatism,* 
maintaining  that  we  necessarily  prefer  the  greater  of  two 
goods.  As  for  the  celebrated  illustration,  wliich  bears  his 
name,  of  an  ass  dying  for  hunger  between  two  bundles  of 
hay,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Feter  D'Ailly,  a 
cardinal  (died  1425),^  assisted  to  made  still  more  broadly 
the  limits  between  Theology  and  Philosopher,  and  opposed 
the  abuses  of  the  Scholastic  system.  His  opinions  respect» 
ing  the  degree  of  certainty  belonging  to  human  knowledge, 
find  his  examination  of  the  proofs  advanced  of  the  existence 
SEud  unity  of  Ood,  deserve  particular  attention.*    The^other 

1  Surnamed  Ingenuus :  He  taught  at  PaHs  sad  H«idelbeig,  which 
latter  University  he  helped  to  form.  Died  1306.  He  composed  Gom- 
mentt.  in  IV  libb.  Sententiaroia,  ff Offen,  1407,  fol. 

Dan.  Lud.  Wükdt,  Commefitatio  Histodea  de  Marafliio  ab  Ingbei^ 
primo  Universitatis  Heidelbeig.  Reetore  et  FrofeiBore,  Heiddb.  1775^ 
Svo.    The  eame,  in  the  ThesauniB  Biog,  et  Bibliograph,  of  Waldau. 

3  In  the  year  1858  he  was  still  living  at  Paris. 

*  See  his  Qusestiones  in  X  libb.  Etbkoram  Aristot.  PoW«.  14d0,  fol.; 
Chf»  1687,  4to.  Qusaat.  in  Polit.  Arist.  ibid,  1500.  fol. ;  Compendium 
Logic»,  Yen.  14d9,  fol.  Sammula  de  Dialeetioft,  Pom.  1487,  fol.  8ee 
Ba 'VLB's  Diet. 

«  Peter  de  Alllaco,  styled  AquiXa  Chilian,  bom  1850  at  Cbnipi^gne: 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Purk,  1889,  bishop  of  Puy  and 
Gambrai,  and  finally  a  eardinal. 

*  Petri  de  Alliaco  Cardinalis  Catneracemds  Vita,  by  Dvna,  In  Ist 
tol.  of  0pp.  Qersoni,  p.  37. 

Petri  de  Alliaco  Questiones  enper  IV  libb.  Sententiamm,  Arg, 
1490,  fol.  To  Concordantia  AstronomisB  cmm  Theologia,  Aug*  Vind, 
1490.  r«fi.  1494.  Tractatos  SDper  M eteora  Aristot.  Xt>«.  A  a.  tract 
4e  Poteseate  Pap»  et  Anetoritate  Oavdd.»  i.  I  vd  A,.4to. ;  and  ttaay 
other  works. 
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parti8S]i£r  and  supporter  of  Nominalism  were  Bdbert  Hokot, 
an  Englishman  (died  1349),  Gre^fory  of  Bimim^  Miahard 
8m89et  (or  SwinsheiuP),  an  Englishman  and  a  Gisteman 
monk  (taught  at  Oxford  about  1350),  Hemy  of  Chfta^  and 
Senry  of  Sesie*  Nicolai  Oramus*  Matthew  of  Oracow}'  and 
Gabriel  Bielf  who  died  1495»  ind  was  the  author  of  a 
hrief  and  luminous  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Occam. 
Almost  all  were  celebrated  ad  professors,  and  men  of  cul- 
tivated parts,  but  without  any  true  philosophical  talent, 
thougb  Henr^  of  Hesse*  distinguished  himself  by  some  dis« 
coveries  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

276.  Up  to  this  time  the  disputes  between  the  two  sects 
continued  to  be  pursued  with  the  like  animosity,  and  with 
equal  admixture  on  both  sides  of  human  passions.  Though 
Nominalism  had  been  proscribed  at  Pans,''  it  nevertheless 
made  good  its  ground,  and  even  gained  from  day  to  day 
fresh  täherents ;  nay,  it  more  than  once  obtained  even  at 
Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  the  pre- 
eminence, but  without  completely  defeating  the  opposite 
party.  The  same  scenes  were  perpetually  acting  on  both 
these  theatres  of  contention;  the  metaphysical  contest 
respecting  Universal  Conceptions  not  being  the  only  point 
of  dispute,  but  combined  with  a  complete  diversitjr  of 
opinions  in  general.  On  the  part  of  the  Nominalists  might 
be  noticed  the  gradual  increase  of  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  a  tendency  to  more  liberal  principles,  and  a  more  fun- 
damental cast  of  thought,  though  asserted  \)j  very  imperfect 
philosophical  methods.  This  spirit  especially  manifested 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  theses  of  the  Idealist  McoIom  (f 

1  Greg.  Arimineniis,  died  at  Yieniu^  1358.  A  dUtingoished  divine, 
and  general  of  the  Augustinian  order. 
3  Both  Germans;  the  latter  died  1397. 
>  Or  Oresmius,  died  bishop  of  Lisiear^  1882. 

*  Or  Chrochove,  in  Pomerania ;  died  1410v 

^  Bom  at  Spires;  provost  of  Aurach,  a&d  prt^essor  of  theology  and 
j^ilosophj  at  Tübingen. 

Epitome  et  Collectarium  super  IV  libb.  Sententiar.  Tvb,  149tk, 
2  vols,  fol.;  Epitome  Sexipt.  Guil.  Oecam  circa  Duos  Priores  Senten- 
tianim. 

HnEBOir.  WiEOAVD  Bibl,  Diss.  (pnea.  Gottlieb  WsmrsDOBF)  de 
Gab.  BiEL.celeberrimo  Papista  Antipapista,  ViUb.  1719,  4to. 

*  Henrious  Hebsub,  Secreta  Sacerdotom  m  Hisaa^  HeideSf*  1480, 
4to,  often  reprinted ;  and  many  other  workjk 

7  In  13d»,  13iO,  1409, 1473^ 
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Autriewria  (bachelor  of  Theology  at  Paris,  1348),  and  of 
John  de  Mercuria  (about  the  same  year),^  yet  eventually 
proved  abortive,  and  the  customary  opinions  of  the  age 
resumed  their  sway. 

HüNDESHAOEN,  lieber  die  mystische  Theologie  Oerson's^  1881. 
LiEBNSR,  Ueber  Gerson's  mystische  Theologie,  1835. 

277.  The  ultimate  consequence  of  these  repeated  dis- 
cussions was  a  diminution  oi  the  credit  and  influence  of  the 
Scholastic  system,  and  at  the  same  time  a  diminished  regard 
for  philosophy,  especially  for  Logic,  of  which  in  his  time 
Gkrson  already  saw  reason  to  complain ;  and  this  induced 
a  disposition  to  Mysticism,  arising  out  of  a  feeling  of 
disgust  for  unmeanm^  verbal  disputes.  Mysticism  was 
accordingly  preached  with  ardour  by  John  Thuler,  who  died 
at  Strasburg,  1361,  and  more  especially  by  the  celebrated 
John  Chalier  de  Oerson  of  Eheims,  bom  1363,  the  disciple 
of  Peter  D'AiUy,  and  his  successor  as  chancellor  of  Paris, 
in  1395 ;  died  tdmost  iu  exile  in  1429,  at  Lyons.  He  de- 
voted his  principal  attention  to  discussing  the  obligations 
of  practical  Christianity,  which  procured  for  him  the  appel- 
lation of  Doctor  Christianissimus ;  and  held  mystical  the- 
ology to  be  true  philosophy,  if  it  is  founded  on  internal 
experiences  of  Gh>a  in  devout  minds,  or  in  other  words,  on 
Internal  Perception  or  Intuition.*  He  nevertheless  opposed 
himself  to  enthusiastic  extravagancies,  retaining  the  use  of 
Logic,  and  employing  it  after  a  new  method.'  Next  to  him 
we  must  j)lace  Nicdas  de  Clemange  {de  demcmgis),  a  cou- 
rageous thinker ;  who  opposed  the  narrow  subtilties  of  the 
Schools.*  He  was  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris  (1393), 
and  died  about  1440.  But  the  man  wno,  as  a  religious 
writer,  possessed  the  greatest  influence  in  his  own  and 
succeeding  ages,  was  the  ascetical  mystic  Thomas  Hamerlsen* 

>  See  BoTTLLAT,  Hist  Univ.  Paris,  torn.  IV,  p.  808,  sqq. 

^  De  Hystica  Theol.  Considerstt.  II. 

3  Centilogiam  de  Conceptibus,  liber  de  Hodis  Significandi  et  de 
Concordi&  Metaphys.  cum  Logicft. 

J.  O.  Enoilhaboti  Gommentationes  de  Gersonio  Hystioo,  part  I, 
Frl  1822,  4to. 

Qersonis  Opera,  Bos.  1488,  vol.  Ill,  fol. ;  ed.  Edil  Bichkb,  Paris. 
1606,  fol.,  et  Lud.  Ellibs  Dupm,  Antierp.  1756,  6  vols.  fol. 

*  Opera  ed.  Jo.  Mabt.  Ltdius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1618,  4to. 

^  Especially  by  his  well  known  book  De  Imitatione  ChristL  A 
good  edition  of  his  Works  by  Sohmjel,  Antwerp,  1600—1607,  4to. 
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(Malleolua),  styled  Thomas  a  Kempia^  from  the  name  of  a 
village,  Kempen,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  where  he 
was  bom  A.D.  1380.  He  died  1471.  Another  eminent 
mystic*  was  John  7Fif««e^,  surnamed  Qcmrford,  or  GcesevSt 
(Goose-foot),^  styled  by  his*  contemporary  admirers  Lusp 
mundi  et  Magister  contradictionum»  He  was  at  first  a 
Nominalist,  and  an^  opponent  of  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Schoolmen.  The  same  dislike  of  the  same  system  may  be 
observed  in  the  Natural  Theology  of  Baymmd  de  Sebonde 
(or  Sebunde)  who  taught  at  Toulouse  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  about  1436.  He  asserted  that  man 
has  received  from  the  Almighty  two  books,  wherein  he  may 
discover  the  important  facts  which  concern  his  relation  to 
his  Creator, — namely,  the  book  of  Eevelation  and  that  of 
Nature:  the  latter  he  afl&rmed  to  be  the  most  universal  in 
its  contents,  and  the  most  perspicuous.  He  endeavoured 
by  specious  rather  than  send  arguments  to  deduce  the 
theology  of  his  age,  even  in  its  more  peculiar  doctrines,  from 
the  contemplation  of  Nature  and  of  Man.  His  attempt 
deserved,  for  its  just  observations  on  many  subjects,  espe- 
cially on  Morals,  greater  success  than  it  met  with,  until 
Montaigne  directed  to  it  the  attention  of  his  contem- 
poraries.* 

Observation,  It  camioi  be  expected  that  a  minute  account  should 
have  been  rendered  of  the  reepective  opinions,  in  detail,  of  each 
Schoolman,  involved  as  they  are  in  endless  disputes  and  distinctions 
respecting  the  same  subjects: — such  a  specification,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  would,  in  an  abridgment  like  the  present,  have  beien  super- 
^uous.  The  Sentences  of  Lombardus  and  the  works  of  Aristotle  were 
the  constant  subjects  of  their  discussions  from  the  time  of  Albert  the 
Great;  respecting  which  their  commentaries  and  disquisitions  were  as 
minute  as  they  were  voluminous  and  unprofitable. 

*  It  Ib  well  to  remark  that  the  term  MytAie,  as  employed  by  our 
author,  and  all  liberal  minded  German  philosophers,  does  not  imply, 
as  in  England,  any  stigma  on  the  capacity  of  the  thinker.— En. 

1  Bom  at  Groningen,  1409;  died  1469.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  his  contemporary  the  Nominalist,  John  Burchard  Von 
Wessel.  See  Götze,  Comment,  de  J.  Wesselo,  Lvi.  Par,  1719,  4to. 
J.  Wesselii  Opera,  ed.  Ltdius,  Amst.  1717,  4to. 

3  Montaigne  has  translated,  under  the  title  of  Natural  Theology,  hia 
Liber  Creaturarum  sive  Natures.  The  Latin  editions  are.  Franco/, 
1635,  and  AnuteL  1761.  See  Montaigne's  Observations,  in  his  Essays, 
lib.  II,  c  12. 
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MODEEN  PHILOSOPHT, 
TOB  noHorisnc  ststev  o?»o8ei>  BT  ▲  BXTcrnr  to,  aivd 

BY  mSW  COMBnCATZOirs  OF,  TOBVXB  BYBTEMS 
OF  FHILOBOfHY. 

Mvm  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  ike  end  qfthe  Sixteenth. 

Fkühbach,  Gesefaiefate  der  neaem  Philosopliie,  von  Ban»  bis 
gpinoza.    (183S-1844)  §  150-214. 

Cabrisrb,  Die  philosophiaebe  WeltanBchiuang  der  BefiurmatioiB 
Zeit,  1847,1609-726. 

Blaket,  History  of  tbe  PhiTowphy  of  Mind.  4  v.  8to. 

BiXNSB,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  vd.  3 :  Gew^idiie 
der  neuem  und  BoesteB  Z«t,  2te  Ani^.  8vM>,  1S29. 

Bttteb.  Geschichte  der  1  hilosophie,  9  TheiU  Geschichte  der  neuen 
Philosophie,  erster  Theil,  1850. 

SiowAHT,  Qetcbiehte  derPhfkosophie,  Sund  8  Bsttd,  rom  l^len  Jahr- 
insiderte  bis  auf  die  G^nwart^  1844. 

278*  Scholastidsm,  whicb  had  now  accomplished  its  mia- 
ffion,  may  be  defined  a«  the  one-sided  course  of  dogmatising 
Reason  attempting  to  bring  about  philosophical  knowledge 
through  the  solution  and  combination  of  conceptions  under 
the  dominion  of  a  foreign  principle,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which  were  adopted  without  submitting  them  to  any  test. 
The  disputes  of  the  two  adverse  sects  into  which  its  sup- 
porters were  subdivided,  gradually  loosened  its  hold  on  the 
public  mind,  and  the  Nominalists  in  the  end  openly  attacked 
its  authority ;  so  that  men  beeame  more  and  more  awakened 
to'the  necessity  (though  as  yet  imperfectly  understood)  of 
giving  Science  a  new  foundation  and  fresh  fuel,  by  a  more 
accurate  observation  of  Natiu'e.  and  by  increased  study  d 
the  Languages.  The  party  of  the  Mystics  especially,  ani- 
mated as  they  were  by  a  deep  want  and  longing  for  a  better 
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spirstoal  fioarisliiülMifc^  were  dissstsifidd  witii  tb6  mesgnft  nut 
pedantic  farmn  which  were,  as  yet,  their  obIj  support. 
Nerertheless,  it  was  £roin  another  quarter  thai  the  revolutimt 
was  destined  to  commence. 

279.  The  hmnan  mind  had  too  long  lost  tiie  ixiie  pai&  of 
Science,  to  be  able  immediately  to  recQyer  it.  In  eonae« 
quence  of  it«  long  snl^ection  to  prescriptiye  noticMKi^  we  find 
tiiat  it  ccntinneä  for  some  time  to  labour  to  nnrarel  the 
consequences  of  those  it  had  inherited,  rather  than  «pplj 
itself  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  inquiij — the  principles  m 
knowledge,  and  of  its  objects.  From  want  of  skill  to  detect 
the  concatenation  of  dinerent  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
frcm  the  habit  of  confounding  cognitiom  derived  &om  vefy 
different  sources,  the  human  mind  was  imable  to  disecnrer 
the  faultiness  of  its  own  method,  and  the  influence  of  the 
old  manner  was  necessarily  prolonged.  Other  circum-« 
stances  contributed  to  the  same  result;  the  inveterate 
reverence  for  Aristotle's  authority — ^the  want  of  real  and 
accurate  knowledge — ^the  bad  taste  of  the  age,  and  the  low 
state  of  classical  learning — added  to  the  redoubtable  autho- 
rity of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  slavish  attachment  to  the 
dogmas  handed  down  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and 
the  jealous  zeal  with  which  the  guardians  of  the  ancient 
Dogmatism  protected  their  errors ; — all  these  auxiliary  cir- 
cumstances long  continued  to  make  it  difficult  to  shake  off 
the  intolerable  yoke  imposed  on  the  reason,  against  which 
some  bolder  spirits  had  already  begun  to  rebel. 

280.  Kevertheless  certain  political  events  in  Europe  gra- 
dually prepaired  the  way,  though  at  first  distantly,  for  a 
complete  change  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution ; 
shook  the  supports  of  the  old  philosophy  j  and,  by  ultimately 
destroying  it,  nelped  to  produce  £t  revolution  in  the  literary 
world,  ridi  in  important  consequences.  These  were:  the 
Crusades — the  Invention  of  Printing— the  Conquest  of 
Constantinople — ^the  Discovery  of  the  New  Wond — and 
the  Keformation ;  with  the  direct  Cfp  indirect  results  of  these 
events ;  such  as  the  formation  of  a  Middle  Class  of  citizen«' 
—the  influence  acquired  by  public  opinion — ^the  increase  of 
the  Temporal  at  the  expense  of  the  Spiritual  Power—the 
consolidation  of  civil  authority  on  firmer  and  better-estab- 
lished base»— 'the  advancement  of  experimental  knowledge 
and  the  sciences — ^the  acquisition  ox  models  iov  imitation 
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and  sources  of  instruction  in  the  recover^  of  tbe  authors  of 
antiquity — ^and,  lastly,  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
the  languages  of  Modem  Europe.  The  human  mind  became 
sensible  of  its  need  of  instruction  and  of  the  imperfection 
of  its  present  systems,  and  demanded  a  better  philosophy ; 
but,  too  weak  as  yet  to  support  itself  without  ^uch  assist- 
ance, it  leaned  upon  the  authors  of  antiquity  for  guidance 
and  support.  The  cultivation  of  this  study  brought  with  it 
an  improved  spirit  of  refinement  and  moral  improvement, 
and  at  the  same  time  showed  by  reflection  the  evils  of  that 
state  of  mental  subjugation  to  which  so  many  centuries  of 
mankind  had  been  reduced,  and  awakened  in  those  who 
prosecuted  it  a  desire  to  liberate  themselves  j&om  such 
thraldom. 

281.  At  the  same  time  that  these  circumstances  from 
without  operated,  or  contributed  to  operate,  so  great  a 
change  in  the  freer  use  of  Keason,  a  strong  desire  prevailed 
among  many  for  a  higher  knowledge  and  wisdom  revealed 
by  G-od ;  because,  owing  to  the  path  which  mental  cultiva- 
tion had  followed,  and  from  the  still  imperfect  development, 
of  the  Eeason,  there  had  arisen  a  conviction  that  certainty 
of  knowledge  and  a  completely  satisfying  wisdom  could 
alone  come  from  Gbd;  and,  consequently,  to  the  Bible  was 
added  also  the  Cabbala,  as  a  frequent  source  of  Philosophy. 
A  prejudice  which  aj^ears  to  nave  been  derived  by  the 
Fathers,  and  which  was  in  part  kept  alive  and  recommended 
by  the  constant  disputes  and  uncertainties  of  a  vast  number 
of  contending  sects,  into  which  the  Philosophical  world  was 
Boon  divided,  fostered  this  thirst  for  secret  Divine  "Wisdom. 

282.  The  consequence  of  all  these  different  causes  was 
that  a  variety  of  systems  of  greater  or  less  validity  began  to 
prevail ;  knowledge  was  cultivated  and  improved  ;*  some  of 
the  Grecian  systems  of  philosophy  were  cultivated  and 
adopted ;  discussions  were  set  on  foot  with  regard  to  their 
respective  merits,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  combine 
them  (either  partially  or  entirely),  and  to  reconcile  them 
with  Christianity.  The  systems  themselves  were  conse- 
quently submitted  to  examination,  attempts  were  made  to 
extend  the  dominion  of  Science,  more  especially  in  the 

1  Ebhabd's  Geschichte  des  Wiederaufblühens  wissenaschafUicher 
Bildung.    1827-32.  3  Bände. 
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department  of  Natural  History  (as  yet  so  imperfectly  culti- 
vated), though  accumpanied  with  a  thirst  tor  occult  and 
mysterious  wisdom.  Lastly  came  the  desire  to  combine 
several  of  these  controversies  in  one  system,  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  unite  Theology  and  Philo- 
sophy, Ideas  and  Conceptions ; — ^the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
those  of  Aristotle. 

Bevival  of  Greek  Literature  in  Italy  ^  vnth  its  immediate 
consequences, 

283.  When  the  Greeks,  who  had  always  retained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  attachment  for  letters,  derived  from  their 
renowned  ancestors  (§  236),  came  to  solicit  in  Italy  assist- 
ance against  the  Turks,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople, sought  there  a  safer  residence  than  in  their  own 
country,  they  brought  with  them  a^  rich  fund  of  various  arts 
and  literary  treasures,  and  infused  a  new  energy  into  the 
minds  of  the  Western  nations,  who  were  already  in  a  state 
to  profit  by  such  acquisitions.*  Among  these  precious 
remains  of  Ancient  G-reece  were  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  in  their  original  form :  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
presently  disseminated  through  Europe  with  remarkable 
celerity.  The  Greeks  who  respectively  supported  the  two 
systems  of  those  great  philosophers  (such  as  George  Gemts* 
thus  Fletho,*  on  the  one  side,  a  partizan  of  the  Neoplatonic 

^  To  this  age  belong  the  poets  Dante  Alighieriy  Petrarca,  and  Boc- 
fXKciOf  yrho  contributed  much  to  the  general  difiusion  of  a  literary 
taste,  though  not  immediately  and  directly  to  that  of  philosophy. 

For  the  learned  Qreeks  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this 
revival  of  Classical  literature,  (Emmaniiel  Chryaoloraa,  Th.  Oaaa, 
George  of.  Trebizond,  John  ArgryoptduSf  etc.),  see  Humphr.  Hodius^ 
De  Grsecis  illustribus  Lingues  Gr.  Literarumque  Humanionim  restau- 
ratoribus,  Lond.  1742,  8vo.  Heeben,  Hist,  of  the  Study  of  Clasa.  Lit. 
Chph.  Fb.  Börneb,  De  Doctia  Hominibus  Grsecis  Literarum  Greecarum 
in  Italia  restauratoribus,  Lips,  1750,  8yo.  Chfh.  Meinsbs,  Biography 
of  celebrated  Men. 

2  Of  Constantinople;  came  to  Florence  1438. 

Geo.  Gehisthi  Plethonis  De  Platonic»  atqne  Aristotelice9  Philo- 
sophi»  Differentia»  Gr.  Ven,  1540,  4to. 

Among  his  Philosophical  Works,  was  : 

Libellus  de  F^to,  ejusd.  et  Bessaiionis  Epist.  Amoeboc«^  de  eodem 
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dochnne;  and  ontlieotilier  Charge  SMlarnu,  ftabaeqwwgtly 
called  Chnnadiws,  Theodore  Oaza,^  and  me»«  especiallj 
George  of  Tr^naond^  all  Ariitoteliaas),  engaged  m  a  warm 
dispute  respecting  the  merits  of  their  favourite  sjetems,* 
which  it  required  all  tiie  moderatioa  of  cardinal  'Betmukaf 
in  any  degree  to  temper. 


Attack  on  the  Scholastic  Sgitem. 

284.  The  first  result  of  au  these  circumstances  was  a  con- 
flict with  the  Scholastic  system,  which,  beside  the  inherent 
caasea  ci  ite  barbarous  style,  bad  taste,  and  narrow  Tiews, 
was  occasioned  also  hj  the  recent  discovery  of  the  great 
di^rence  betwe^i  the  Aristotelian  theory  as  taught  in  tiie 
Sehook»  and  the  freer,  purer  spirit  that  runs  through  the 
origiBal  writings  of  ibmotle  and  Plato.  The  philologists 
SJermalm»  Barharwf  the  translator  of  Aristotle,  of  Themis- 
tius,  and  DicMoorides,  and  Anaelus  JPolitianm,*  were  the  first 
to  enter  the  lists  witii  its  cliampions :  Idmrentiim  VMaJ 

AigaaMsio  «am  Vera.  I«t.  H.  S.  Ranr^BT,  Lugd.  Bat  1722,  £vq.  De 
Qnaiuor  Yirtatib.  Oardioalib.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Adb.  Oocone  inierprete,  Bob. 
1622,  8to.,  et.  aL  De  Virtutibns  et  Vitus,  Gr.  Lat.  ed.  Ed.  Fawookeb, 
Oxon.  1752,  8vo.    See  Taxboc.  BiM.  Gr.  torn.  X,  p.  741. 

1  Came  into  Italj  about  1430;  died  about  1478.  He  was  bom  at 
^HMsaaloiitca. 

^  Bom  131)5,  im  the  isle  of  Cnte;  iffofaBor  of  (teek  Itbentm  ia 
TariouB  places  in  Italy;  died  1484  or  86. 

Betddes  ee*renil  comiiMBtanes,  he  fmte  the  dlflBeitatia&  styled, 
Compoawtio  Aristotelis  et  Ftttboms,  Ven,  1523,  Sre. 

^  On  thk  sabjeet  see  a  Dinert  «f  Boivm  in  the  Hem.  of  €be  Aead. 
of  Imcript.,  torn.  II,  p.  775,  sqq. 

8ee  Ma  work :  In  Galmnnitttorem  Ftataois  Ubh.  IT,  Ve».  1503  et 
1510,  directed  against  the  Aristoteliane.  ^jued.;  Epiat.  ad  Mich. 
Apoffibolicum  de  pnestaniift  PItttonis  pm  Aristetele,  ete.,  Gr.  emn  ven. 
Lat. ;  Mem.  de  TAcaid.  des  Inseript,  torn.  HI,  p.  303. 

^  Bora  in  1395,  at  Trebizond,  eaae  to  Plonace  in  1438,  died  in  1472. 

•  HenaoHbO  Barbam,  ef  Veniee;.  bom  i4M,  4ied  1493. 

^  Properly  Angelo  Ambrogini,  or  Cino;  BumBmed  PüUzkmo :  hom 
at  Monte  Pulciano  1454;  died  141H. 

7  Loiense  Yallä  oTBome;  bora  1493,  died  1457. 

Laurentii  Yallae  Opera,  BtuU.  2543,  M,  Be  Diakeüei  rmitik 
Arifitoteleos.  Venet,  1499,  foL  De  Voloptate  et  V«t>  Bono  la*.  ill, 
^M^1519,4ta    Be  Libero  Arbitiio,iM.U18,  die. 
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and  JSodoijp^  AarieoW  the  German,  endeaToored,  bj  vb- 
moying  tke  rabbisb  with  which  the  fidd  of  Diiüectics  waa 
encombeTed,  to  render  them  more  avaüable  for  useful  pur- 
poses :  then  Bueceeded  H.  ComeUut  Agrippa  cf  Nettesheim 
(«ee  §  289),  Ulrich  von  Muften*  JSrasmusf  and  his  friend 
/.  L.  Fiw»/  JPhüip  Melanckthon  (§  294),  Jaeohi4  J^oiberf 
Matius  NizoUmf  Jac.  Sadolettu^  and  Jae,  ADonHmi.*  The 
methods  pursued  bj  these  learned  men  in  their  attacks  on 
the  system  of  the  Schools  were  very  dissimilar,  according  to 
the  different  lights  in  which  they  viewed  that  system,  and 
the  difibi^^it  <4jject8  which  engrossed  their  attention. 

Senetedl  ef  tie  J»eimt  S^stemM. 

2Si5.  In  consequence  of  these  pursuits  the  systems  of  the 
Grecian  and  Arabian  philosophers  were  brought  into  discus- 
sion,  and  the  opposition  to  the  Scholastic  system  reinforced« 
The  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  the  first  which 
thus  regained  their  place ;  (the  sort  of  knowledge  then  cul- 
tivated favouring  their  reception)  ;  and,  subsequently,  other 
theories  allied  to  theirs.    In  thu  manner  the  Cabbala,  the 

^  Badolph  Hnsmaxm  or  HatiBnuum;  horn  at  Bafflen,  near  QiQiungen, 
144S,  died  1485. 

Eddolphi  Agbioqub  De  InTentione  Duleeüea  lib.  Ill,  Ceitm,  1527, 
4to.  Ejusd. :  Lncnbratidnes,  Basil,  1518,  4to. ;  et  Opera,  cixxa  Alasdi, 
Colon.  1539,  2  yoIb.  fol. 

3  Bom  1488»  died  1598.  Opera  (ed.  Müjstoh)  to».  I— Y,  £&rol. 
1821-5,  8to. 

'  Besideriixs  Srasmm,  bom  at  Sotteidaiii  1467,  «tied  1536. 

Dis.  Bbajwc  Dialogi  et  Enooraiat  llorae.  Opera,  ed.  Ckmsvm, 
Land.  1708, 11  vols.  loL  «  Bora  at  Yakneia  14S2,  died  1540. 

LuDOTici  Yivas,  De  Camoa  Ceiroptorna  Affiinm^  AfU»erp,  1531; 
and  De  laitüs,  Sectis  et  Laudiboa  Pbiloaophiae.  Idem:  De  Anima  et 
Vita  lib.  Ill,  Bos.  1538.  Opera,  Baaü,  1555, 2  toIb.  ToL;  or,  ed.  Maja»- 
ßiüs,  8  Tota.  fol.  Tofejrt.  1782-90. 

•  J.  Leferre,  of  Etaplea  in  Pieardj;  died  1SS7.  ^ 

•  Of  BerKsllo;  died  1540.  * 
Jac.  NiBQUi  Aatibarbama,  sea  de  Yens  Prinapiis  et  Yera  Satioae 

Fhilosophaadi  eonlia  Paeado-PhiloBophoa  libb.  lY,  PwrmcL,  1553,  4to. 
£d.  G.  W.  Lsibhus.  Frantf,  1674,  4to.        7  Of  Modena;  died  1547. 

Jao.  Sadouri  Pfajednis,  aeu  de  Landibns  Fhüoaophiae  Hbb.  IL  Sn 
0pp.  Mogunt.  1607,  8to.    PaUw,  1737,  8to. 

^  Bom  at  Trent;  died  1566. 

tf  etbodns  bIto  Becta  inTeatigandanaa  tcadeBdarenqoe  ArÜma  ac 
Scientiaram  Batio.    Bm$,  If^,  ia  S^t. 
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«0-called  Mosaic  philosopliv,  Theosophy  and  Magic,  were 
annexed  to  the  tneories  of  tbe  Platonists ;  and  the  Ionian 
and  Atomistic  doctrines  with  the  Aristotelian.  The  Stoic 
and  Sceptic  systemis  at  first  had  few  defenders ;  nevertheless, 
as  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  ancient  theories  should 
give  entire  satisfaction  in  an  age  so  different  from  that  in 
which  they  first  appeared,  and  as  their  effects  were  of  course 
gradually  brought  to  light,  it  followed  that  attempts  were 
occasionally  made  to  combine  different  views,  while  at  other 
times  they  were  separately  attacked  with  Sceptical  objections. 
In  their  choice  of  a  sect,  and  their  efforts  to  establish  or 
destroy  a  theory,  men  were  influenced  by  two  sets  of  con- 
siderations, according  as  they  proposed  to  themselves  to 
establish  a  Theological  system,  or  to  promote  discoveries  in 
Natural  Science. 


I.  Bevival  of  Platonism :  Cabhaliim^  Magie^  ani 
Tkeosophy, 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  §  283,  see  the  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  by  Buhle. 

LuDw.  Dankegott  ORAMEBy  Diss.  de  Causis  Instaurat»  Ssec.  XY,  in 
Italia,  PhiloBophias  Platonics,  VUeb.  1812,  4to. 

SiEVEKiNO,  Die  Geschichte  der  platonischen  Akademie  za  Florenz, 
1812. 

286.  The  Piatonic  philosophy,  which  was  eagerly  received 
in  Italy  by  men  of  fanciful  minds,  was  fostered  at  Florence 
by  the  two  Medici,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,^  and  excited  there 
a  vivid  enthusiasm ;  though  wearing  rather  the  character  of 
the  Neoplatonic  school  than  of  the  Academy.  Among  the 
recommendations  it  possessed  in  their  eyes  was  one  which  in 
fact  was  purely  gratuitous,  viz.,  that  it  was  derived,  as  some 
of  the  Fathers  believed,  from  the  Jewish  philosophy  and 
religion ;  and  hence  its  reputation  of  being  aUied  to  Chris- 
tianity.* A  similar  prejudice  caused  them  to  connect  witl^ 
Platonism  the  Cabbalistical  and  Mosaical  doctrines.  In 
addition  to  this,  Platonism  continually  acquired  fresh  adh^ 

^  BoscoE,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.    Bohn,  Lond.  1846. 
BoscoB,  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X,  2  vols.    Bohn,  Land,  1846» 
8  JoH.  Pioi  Heptaplus,  p.  I,  FranQ.    Pioi  Epist  lib.  IV,  p.  882. 
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rents  in  consequence  of  the  meagre  logical  system  of  the 
Schools,  and  its  inaptitude  to  satisdTy  all  the  wants  of  human 
nature.  Hence  it  allied  itself  to  Mysticism ;  adopted  the 
interests  of  the  ideas  of  Eeason ;  supported  by  argument 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  and  served  to  balance  the 
Naturalism  of  the  mere  Aristotelians ;  but  also  unfortu- 
nately in  some  respects  favoured  superstition,  especially  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  Intervention  of  the  Spiritual  World  in 
the  government  of  nature.**  An  honourable  exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Astrology,  which  it  uniibrmly 
rejected. 

§  287. 

ScHABFFF«  Der  Cardinal  und  Bischoff  Nikolaus  vod  Cusa,  1843. 
Clemens,  Giordano  Bruno  und  Nikolaus  von  Cusa,  1847. 
C.  Habtzheim,  Vita  Nicola  de  Cusa,  Trevir,  1730,  8vo. 

Among  the  first  of  those  who  bade  adieu  to  the  Scholastic 
creed  -was  the  Cardinal  .Nicolas  Ousantts*  a  man  of  rare 
sagacity  and  an  able  mathematician;  who  arranged  and 
republished  the  Pythagorean  Ideas,  to  which  he  was  much 
inclined,  in  a  very  original  manner,  bv  the  aid  of  his  Mathe- 
matical knowledge.  He  considered  God  as  the  uncondi- 
tional Maximum,  which  at  the  same  time,  as  Absolute  Unity, 
is  also  the  unconditional  Minimum,  and  begets  of  Himself 
and  out  of  Himself,  Equality  and  the "  combination  of 
Equality  with  Unity  (Son  arid  Holy  Ghost).  According  to 
him,  it  is  impossible  to  know  directly  and  immediately  this 
Absolute  Unity  (the  Divinity);  because  we  can  make 
approaches  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  only  by  the  means  of 
Number  or  Plurality.  Consequently  he  allows  us  only  the 
possession  of  very  imperfect  notions  of  God,  and  those  by 
mathematical  symbols.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Car- 
dinal did  not  pursue  this  thought  very  consequently,  and 
that  his  view  of  the  universe  wliich  he  connected  with  it, 
and  which  represented  it  as  the  Maximum  condensed^  and 

1  FiciNi  Pnefatio  in  Plotinum ;  PotfPONATius,  De  Incantionibns,  c.  I. 
*  With  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  agencies 
'  operating  in  Nature  we  are  hardly  justified  in  stigmatizing  as  supersti- 
tion what  may  after  all  turn  out  to  he  true.    Eo. 

^  Nicolaus  Cbrypfi«  of  Kussor  Kusel  (hence  called  Cusanus)  in  the 
archbisltoprlc  of  Treves;  bom  1401|  died  H6i. 

0 
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thus  become  finiie,  was  very  obecnre.  Nor  was  he  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  view  of  the  on«-nes8  of  the  Creator  and  of 
Creation^  or  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  by  means  of  this  Pantheistic 
Theism.  Nevertheless,  numerous  profound  though  unde- 
veloped observations  on  the.  faculty  of  cognition,  are  found 
in  his  writings,  interspersed  with  his  prevailing  Mysticism. 
"For  instance,  he  observes,  that  the  principles  of  knowledge 
possible  to  us  are  contained  in  our  ideas  of  Number  (ratio 
explieata)  and  their  several  relations ;  that  absolute  know- 
ledge is  unattainable  to  us  (prectsio  veritatia  inattingibili», 
which  he  styled  docta  ignoroKtia),  and  that  all  wmch  is 
attainable  to  us  is  a  probable  knowledge  (conjectura).  With. 
such  opinions  he  expressed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
Dogmatism  of  the  Schools.^ 

§288. 

Ficnn  Opera  in  11  tomos  digest»,  Bos,  1561,  Par,  1641,  fol. 

Commentarin»  de  PlatoDic»  Philogophias  poet  renatas  Liiens  apnd 
Italos  restauratione,  nro  Mara.  Ficmi  Vita»  auctore  Joh.  Cobsio  ejus 
familiari  et  diseipulo.  I^udc  peimum  ia  lacem  emit  Akgslcs  Mabia 
Babdini,  Pis.  1772. 

J.  G.  ScHELHOBN,  Comment,  de  Tita,  Moribna,  et  scriptis  Marsilli 
Hcini.    In  the  Amnnitatt.  Litenir.  torn.  I. 

f  Life  of  J.  Picas,  Count  of  Mirandola,  in  Mbikbb*b  Lives  of  Learned 
Men,  2  vok. :  and  Pici  0pp.  Bonon.  1496,  foL  Opera  utrinsqiM  l*ici, 
Bas,  1572^  ei  1601,  2  v<^  foL 

The  examples  of  Pletho  and  Bessarion  (§  283)  were  im- 
proved upon  Dy  3farnliu8  Ficinu^f  a  Florentine  physician, 
who  engaged  with  zeal  and  ability  in  the  defence  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy ;  both  by  his  translations  of  Plato,  Plo- 
tinus,  lamblichus,  Proclus,  etc. ;  and  also  his  original  pro- 
ductions, devoted  to  the  commendation  of  that  system. 
Cosmo  de^  Medici,  (who  died  1464),  availed  himself  of  his 
services  in  the  foundation  of  a  Platonist  Academy,  about 
1460.'    But  FicinuB  was  a  Neoplatonist,  who  added  to  the 

*  Nicolai  Cusani  Opera,  Paris.  1614.  3  vols.  JPol. ;  Basil.  1(^65,  3 
voIb.  fol.  De  DeetA  Ignorantü,  toi».  III.  Apologia  Doete  IgnoBantin, 
libiL    DeCoiyectarisHbb.  IL    De  Sapientii  liblk  UL 

2  Bom  at  Florence  1483,  died  14M. 

^  t  B.  SiE?BKnra^  History  of  the  Plato&ist  Aeadeaiv  at  Ifloraiee, 
Oming.  1812,  8vo.  . 
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system  of  ilie  Aeademy  some  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and 
regarded  the  Hermes  Trism^stus  of  the  Alexandrians  a» 

the  inventor  of  the  theory  of  Ideas.    In  his  Theologia  Fla^ 
temca  he  displaj^ed  ability  in  the  statement  of  certain  argu- 
ments to  establish  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,^  and  opposed 
the  doctrine  imagined  by  Averroes,  and  maintained  oy  the 
Aristotelians,,  of  an  Universal  Intelligence.    The  object  he 
proposed  to  himself  was  to  apply  his  views  of  the  Platonic 
system  to  the  defence  and  explanation  of  Christianity.    His 
enthusiasm  won  over  John  Fictis,  count  of  Mirandola,'  a 
learned  man,  of  superior  parts  but  extravagant  imagination. 
He  had  studied  the  Scholac^ic  philosophy,  and  imbibed  the 
notion  that  the  philosophy  of  I^Iato  was  derived  from  the 
books  of  Moses,  whence  he  was  inclined  to  deduce  all  the 
arts    and  sciences.'     In  consequence  of  such  a  persui^ 
eioOy  he  devoted   himself  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages  and  Cabbahstieal  books;   from  which  he  drew 
a  large  proportion  of  the  theses  which  he   proposed  to 
maintain  in  a  public  disputation  as  announced  by  him  at 
!Eome,  but  which   never   really  took   placed     !From  the 
aarne  sources  he  drew  the  materials  of  hi»  Essay  towards  a 
MoBaieal  philosophy,  in  his  Heptaplus.    He  held  in  great 
esteem  the  Cabbalistical  writings,  to  which  he  was  tempted 
to  aseribe  a  divine  origin,  and  considered  necessary  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Christian  religion;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  asserted  their  entire  accordance  with  the  philoso- 
phical systems  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.*    His  favourite 
design,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  realise,  was  to 
prove  the  consistency  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  sys- 
tems.*   In  his  maturer  age  when  he  had  emancipated  him- 

;    aelf  from  many  of  the  common  prejudices  of  his  time,  he 

>  composed  an  able  refutation  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
astrologers.  The  reputation  of  the  Count  ot  Mirandola,  his 
works,  and  his  numerous  friends^  contributed  to  establish 

'  Theologia  Platonica,  aive  de  Immortalitate  Animonun  ac  MUnA 
relicitate  libb.  XYII.    Idem :  in  0pp.  torn.  I,  Paris,  1641,  fol. 

2  Count  and  Prince  of  Concordia,  bom  1463,  died  1494. 

3  Heptaplus,  part  I,  Basil.  1601. 

4  Condusiones  DCCCC.  Bom.  148^,  fol. ;  Col  1619,  Sto. 
«  ApoL  p.  82, 110, 116. 

'  Job.  Picx  Epist.  ad  Fiomuu,  torn.  I,  p.  75^ 

8  2 
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the  credit  of  tbe  Platonic  and  Cabbalistical  doctrines.  Hib 
nephew,  J,  Fr.  Picusoi  Mirandola  (killed  1533),  followed  his 
steps,  without  possessing  his  abilities ;  but  more  exclusively 
devoted  than  his  uncle  to  Eevealed  philosophy,*  he  opposed 
at  the  same  time  the  Heathen  and  the  Schomstic  systems. 

Cabbalistic  and  Magical  Systems. 

t  Buhle,  Hisioiy  of  Cabbalistic  Philosophy  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Century,  in  his  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  11^  1,  360» 
»qq. 

289.  John  Beuchlin,*  a  zealous  restorer  of  philosophy  and 
classical  literature,  travelled  into  Italy,  where  his  intimacy 
with  ricinus  and  Picus  inclined  him  to  the  Pythagorico- 
Platonic  doctrine,  and  to  the  study  of  Cabbalistic  writings  :* 
which  he  disseminated  in  Germany  by  means  of  his  works, 
J)e  Verba  Mvrifico^  and  De  Arte  Cabbalistical  The  extra- 
vagant performance  of  the  Franciscan  monk  Franc,  Giorgio 
Z^zi,^  De  Harmonia  Mundi  istius,  Oantica  tria,  Venet.  1525, 
doubtless  was  thought  too  full  of  daring  reveries,  and  was 
far  from  possessing  the  influence  enjoyed  by  the  works  of 
JST.  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim.^  The  latter  united  to 
great  talents  universal  information;  but  his  greediness  of 
reputation  and  money,  and  his  fondness  for  occult  sciences, 
imparted  a  character  of  indecision  and  inconsistency  to  his 
life  as  well  as  to  his  works.  At  D61e  he  gave  with  the 
greatest  success  public  lectures  on  the  work  of  Eeuchlin,  De 
Verbo  Mirifico  ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Tritheim,  the  most 
celebrated  adept  of  his  time,  he  composed  his  treatise.  De 

*  He  wrote :  De  Studio  Divin»  et  Huraanse  Sapientise,  edid.  J.  F. 
BuDDEUS,  HcU.  1702,  Svo.  Examen  Doctrinae  Vanitatis  Gentilium. 
De  Prsenotionibus.  In  the  0pp.  utriusque  Pici  (see  above)  :  Epp.  ed. 
Chph.  Cellarius,  Jen.  1682,  8vo. 

2  Called  also  Capnio.  He  was  bom  1455,  at  Pforzheim,  was  pro- 
fessor at  Tubingen,  and  died  1522. 

'  Life  of  Reucblin,  in  the  work  of  Meiners  already  quoted,  part  I» 
No.  2.  S.  F.  Qehbes,  liife  of  John  Reachlin,  etc.,  CarUruke,  1815,  Svo. 

*  Libri  III,  Bos.  fol.  (1494). 

*  Libri  III,  Hagen.  1517—1530,  fol. 

*  Franciscus  Geoi^gius,  sumamed  Venetus,  because  a  native  of  that 
city.    He  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 

7  Bom  at  Cologne,  I486. 
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Occulta  FMlosophia,^  a  system  of  visionary  philosophy,  in 
which  Mugic,  the  comolement  of  philosophy,  as  he  terms  it, 
and  the  key  of  all  the  secrets  of  Nature,  is  represented 
Tinder  the  three  forms  of  Natural,  Celestial,  and  Eeligious 
or  Ceremonial ;  a^eeably  to  the  three-fold  division  of  the 
CJorporeal,  Celestial,  and  Intellectual  Worlds.*  He  there 
«numerates,  with  a  superficial  show  of  scientific  classifica- 
-tion,  the  hidden  powers  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  to 
i;he  different  objects  of  the  Creation,  through  the  agency  of 
iihc  Spirit  of  the  World.  It  was  natural  that  Agrippa 
«hould  become  a  partisan  of  Raymond  Lulli  (§  271),  and  he 
accordingly  wrote  a  commentary  on  his  Ars  Magna.  Never- 
i;heless  his  caprice  sometimes  inclined  him  to  opinions 
-directly  the  reverse ;  and  in  such  a  mood  he  composed  his 
-Cynical  treatise,  as  he  terms  it,  JDe  Incertitudine  et  Vcmitate 
J^sientiarum}  This  work,  which  had  great  reputation  in  its 
•day,  occasionally  presents  us  with  sophistical  arguments; 
occasionally  with  admirable  remarks  on  the  imperfections 
and  defects  of  scientific  pursuits.*  Agrippa  and  his  follower 
John  Weir,^  were  of  service  to  philosophy  by  opposing  the 
Ibelief  in  witchcraft.  After  an  adventurous  lue,  Agrippa 
died  (1535)  at  Grenoble. 

Theosqphff, 

290.  The  physician  and  theosophist  Äureolm  Theophrasttis 
IParacehm  (such  were  the  names  he  assumed*),  blended 
Ohemistry  and  Therapeutics  with  the  Neoplatonic  and  Cab- 
balistic mysticism.  He  was  an  ingenious  and  original  man, 
with  much  practical  information,  and  a  profound  spirit  of 

J  Lib.  1, 1531 ;  lib.  11,  Colon.  Iß38,  8to. 

*  There  is  little  donbt  that  several  of  the  mystical  writers  of  this 
-age  were  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  which  unlocks 
many  of  their  secrets. — Ed. 

«  Cologne,  1537;  Paris,  1529;  Antwerp,  1530,  4to. 

3  On  this  writer  cousult  Meikees,  Lives,  etc. ;  and  Sohelhobn,  in 
ihe  Amsenitat.  Litt.,  torn.  II,  p.  553. 

Ejus  Opera,  in  duos  tomos  digests,  Lugd.  Bat  without  date,  8vo. ; 
Tepuhlisbed  1550  et  1600. 

*  Bom  at  Grave  in  Brabant,  1515;  died  1588. 

'  His  real  names  were  Philip  Theophrastus  Bombast  von  Hohen- 
heim;  bom  at  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland,  1493;  died  at  Salzbouxg, 
1541.  ^ 
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obsenratiojOL,  who,  thougli  destitute  of  scieiitific  mformatioii, 
«spired  to  the  charaeter  of  a  reformer  in  Medicine.  To 
effect  this  he  made  use  of  the  Cabbalistic  writers,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  render  popular,  and  expounded  with  a  livelj 
imagination.  Among  the  principal  theosophic  and  theurgic 
ideas  which  he  enlarged  upon  without  method  or  oonsistenej 
(very  firequentlj  so  as  scarcely  to  be  intelligible),  were 
those  of  an  internal  illumination*— an  emanation  &om  the 
Divinity, — ^the  universal  harmony  of  aJl  Itoigs, — ^fche  in- 
fluence of  the  stars  on  the  sublunar  world, — ^and  the  vitalibf 
of  the  elements,  whidx  he  regarded  as  spirits  encased  in  tbe 
visible  bodies  presented  to  our  senses.  His  grand  principle 
was  a  pretended  harmony  and  sympathy  between  Salt,  the 
Body,  and  the  Earth :  between  Mercury,  the  Soul,  and 
Water ;  between  Sulphur,  Spirit,  and  Air.  His  views  found 
a  great  number  of  partisans.^  As  a  mystic  and  theosophist, 
Valentine  IVeigel^  followed  the  steps  of  Paracelsus  and 
Tauler  (§  277)  ;  but  the  doctrines  of  the  form^  w^re  espe- 
ciallv  propagated  by  the  society  of  the  Bosff-Orow,  formed 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  in  consequence  of  a 
satiric  poem'  of  the  theologian  Valentine  Jjodrfia  (boxa  At 
"Würtemberg,  1586,  died  1654). 

♦  Evidently  Clairvoyance.— See  Colquhoun'a  Hist,  of  Magic^  Witch- 
craft,  and  Animal  MagnetiBm,  1  vd. — Ed. 

^  t  J.  J.  Loss.  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  von  Hohenheim :  a  Disser- 
tation in  the  Studien  of  Cbedzeb  and  Daub,  torn.  1.  Cf.  Spsengjsl, 
Hist  of  Medicine,  part  III.  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  most  e^e- 
brated  Physioians  of  the  dose  of  tbe  Sixteenth  and  commencement  of 
the  Seventeenth  Centnnes,  pttl>liahed  by  Thad.  Ansblm  Rixnsb,  and 
Thao.  SiBXB,  faac.  I.    Theopbraatus  Paracelaas,  Sulebaclt,  1819,  8to. 

Phil.  THEOPHRAsni  .Pabaoelsi  Volumen  Medicines  Paramirum, 
Argent.  1575,  8vo.,  and  Woriss  ^  Pareeteos,  pnUiahed  by  Jqh.  Huseb, 
Ms,  1589, 10  vols.  4to.    Stra^.  1616—18,  3  vols.  foL 

2  Bom  at  Hayne  in  Misnia^  1533;  was  »  JjBjIibexaa  miaiflter  at 
Tschopau  in  Misnia,  and  died  1588. 

HiLLXQEB,  De  Vita,  Fatls,  et  Seriptia  VaL  Wei^elii;  and  T4sexca, 
4e  Weigelio,  in  the  Miscell.  Lips.  torn.  Z,  p.  171. 

Weigelii  Tractatus  de  Opere  Mirabili;  Areannm  Omninm  Area- 
norum;  +  The  Golden  Touch,  or  the  Way  to  learn  in&lUb^  all 
Things,  etc.  1578,  4to.,  and  1616.  Instruction  and  introdnction  if> 
the  Study  of  German  Theology,  Philoaoidiy,  Mysticism,  etc.  1571. 
Stadium  Universale;  Nosoe  Teipsum,  sive  Theologia  AAtrolcgizata, 
1618. 

s  t  The  Chymical  Marriage  of  Christian  Bosenkreatz,  1603.    The 
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§291. 

Cardamis  de  Yitft  Proprii;  in  tlie  finit  pari  of  his  WorVi,  Lugd. 
1663,  10  Yola.  fol.— See  Batlb*s  Dictionaiy.  His  Life,  by  W.  E. 
BfiCKSB,  in  the  Q^aTtdiackriß  of  Canzleb  and  Mieinbbs,  year  3rd, 
3  qu.  fasc.  Y .  Id. :  In  hie  Lives  and  Opinions  of  celebrated  Physl- 
<äanB,  etc.,  fasc.  II,  StUzbach,  1820,  8iro. 

Jerome  Cardan^  a  celebrated  physician,  naturalist,  and 
mathematician,  resembled  Paracelsus  in  his  eccentricities; 
but  was  greatly  superior  to  him  in  information.  During  his 
youth,  a  delicate  constitution  and  tyrannical  treatment 
retarded  his  progress,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  day  in 
favour  of  astrology,  and  the  imagination  of  a  familiar  spirit, 
gave  a  misdirection  to  his  studies,  to  be  traced  in  his 
writings ;  which  treat  of  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  without 
any  systematic  order.'  Sometimes  he  supports,  sometimes 
he  opposes  the  superstitions  of  the  Astronomers  and  Cab-» 
balists,  and  mixes  up  profound  observations  and  ingenious 
and  elevated  ideas  with  the  most  capricious  absurdities. 
The  Theologians  of  his  day,  who  condemned  him  a» 
heterodox,  have  accused  him,  without  sufficient  grounds,  of' 
aÜieism. 

II.  Bevwal  of  the  SgHem  cf  Aristotle. 
Opponents  of  the  same. 

See  the  woik  of  J.  LiiuxroT,  De  Yaria  Aristot.  Fort,  etc,  mentioiiedi: 
S  245. 

W.  L.  O.  BixoN  VON  EBBBsrTxnr,  On  the  Logical  and  Metaphysicalt 
System  of  the  Peripatetics,  properly  so  called,  SaUe,  1800,  8yo. 

292.  Nevertheless,  the  theories  of  Aristotle  had  many 
defenders.  The  Scholastic  system  had  long  nourished  in 
the  minds  of  men  a  profound  yeneration  for  the  author  of 
the  Organum;  and  the  education  of  the  age  inclined  men  to 
the  reception  of  his  philosophy.  When  liis  works  came  to 
be  known  in  their  onginal  form,  they  were  eagerly  studied, 
explained,  translated,  and  abridged.     Among  the  theolo* 

■one  (Abdiols)  ;  Universal  Beformation  of  the  World  by  means  of  the 
fama/ratemitatia  of  the  Rosy-Cross,  Batuib,  1614,  8vo. 

'  Geronimo  Cardano,  bom  at  Pavia,  1501 ;  died  1576. 

*  See  especially  his  treatises.  t)e  Subtilitate^  et  Herum  Yarietate. 
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gians,  and  ^liTBicistB  in  particular,  was  formed  a  numerous 
school  of  his  adherents.  The  latter  especially,  who  were 
inclined  to  Naturalism,  were  enabled  to  restate  on  his 
authority  certain  doctrines  belonging  to  natural  religion  and 
philosophy.  The  distinction  they  drew  between  philoso- 
phical Truth  and  the  Belief  of  the  Church,  served  to  protect 
them  from  the  censures  of  some  zealous  theologians.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  Aristotelians  were 
divided  into  two  sects :  the  Averroists,  attached  to  the  com- 
mentary of  Averroes  (|  259),  and  the  Alexandrists,  or  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  (§  183).  These  two 
parties  drew  upon  themselves  so  much  notice  by  the  acri- 
mony of  their  disputes  on  the  principles  of  Thought,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  that  in  1512  the  Lateran 
council  endeavoured  to  cut  short  the  dispute  by  pronouncing 
in  iavour  of  the  more  orthodox  party. 

Italian  JPer^atetia. 

293.  Among  the  most  renowned  Peripatetics  of  Italy,  we 
may  remark  P.  Pomponatiits}  of  Mantua.  His  devotion  to 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  did  not  prevent  his  originating 
many  of  his  own,  and  detecting  the  weak  points  of  his 
master's  system.  He  endeavoured  to  arouse  nis  contempo- 
raries to  more  profound  investigations,  discussins;  with  sin- 
gular force  and  acuteness  various  subjects,  such  as:  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul, — ^the  relation  of  Free-will  to  Fate 
and  Providence, — Miracles  and  Sorcery ;  or,  to  express 
it  more  fully — the  question  whether  the  wonderful  appear* 

*  Bom  1462.  died  1525  or  1530. 

Petri  Pohfonatu  De  Nataralium  effectnum  admirandornm  Cansis 
sea  de  Incantationibus  liber.  Ejnsdem:  De  Fato,  Libero  Arbitrio, 
Prsedestinatione,  Providentia  Dei,  libb.  Y,  in  quibus  difficillima  capita 
et  quaestiones  Theologicse  et  Philosophic»  ez  sana  Orthodox»  Fidei 
.  Doctrina  explicantur  et  muUis  raris  historiis  passim  illustrantur  per 
anctorem,  qui  se  in  omnibus  Canonic»  Scriptur»  Sanctorumque  Doc- 
torum  judicio  submittit,  Basil.  Ven,  1425 — 1556 — 1567,  fol, 

Ejusdem:  Tractatus  de  Immortalitate  Anim»,  Bonon,  1516,  ete. 
The  latest  edition,  published  by  Chph.  Oottfb.  Bardili,  contains  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Pomponatius.  See  also  Jo.  Qfb.  OLSABn  Diss, 
de  Petro  Pomponatio,  Jen.  1709,  4  to. 

PoBTA,  De  Rerum  Naturalioua  Principiis:  de  Anisiia  et  Meute 
Humana«  Flor,  1551,  4ta. 
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ances  of  nature  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  Spirits  (as 
the  Platonists  pretended),  or  that  of  the  constellations. 
He,  moreover,  distinctly  pronounced  the  deviation  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  from  the  creed  of  the  Church  ;*  and  he 
gave  utterance  to  freer  views  than  were  then  current,  espe- 
cially on  the  subjects  we  have  enumerated,  thereby  excitmg 
a  deeper  spirit  of  research.  Having  asserted  that,  according 
to  Aristotle,  there  is  no  certain  proof  to  be  adduced  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Pomponatius  drew  upon  himself  a 
violent  and  formidable  controversy,  in  which  he  defended 
himself  by  asserting  the  distinction  to  be  maintained 
between  natural  science  and  positive  belief.  Many  superior 
men  were  formed  in  his  school,  such  as  Simon  Porta  or 
Portius^  Fatdus  Jomusf  JuUtts  Casar  Scaliger, ^  who  subse- 
quently opposed  Cardan;*  the  cardinal  Gasparo  Gontarini 
and  Atiffustus  Niphtu^  (who  became  his  adversaries)  ;  the 
Spaniard  J.  Qenesius  Sepuheda  -^  and  lastly,  the  paradoxical 
fiiethinker  Zucilio  Vanini,^  burnt  at  Toulouse  in  1619. 
Besides  Pomponatius  (who  was  the  head  of  the  School  of 
Alezandrists),  this  sect  boasted  other  learned  men  who  were 
not  among  his  disciples;  such  as,  Nicolas  LeonicuSy  sur- 
named  ThomcBm  ;•  Jacobus  Zaharella^^  who  differed  on  some 
points  from  Aristotle ;  Ccesa^  Cremoninw^^  and  M-ancis  Fie" 

*  De  Fato,  III,  1.  ^  sim.  Porta»  died  1555. 
'  Paolo  GioTio,  born  at  Como  1483,  died  1559. 

*  Delia  Scala,  bom  at  Ripa  1484,  died  1559. 
"  In  hid  Exercitationes  de  Subtilitate. 

*  Bom  1473,  died  1546.  Libri  VI.  De  Intellectu  et  Diemonibuat 
Ven.  1492,  fol  Et:  Opera  Philos.,  F«».  1559,  6  vols.  foL  Opuac 
Moralia  et  Politica,  Paris.  1645,  4to. 

'  Bom  1491,  died  1572. 

^  Lucilio,  or  Julius  Caesar  Yanini,  was  bom  at  Naples,  about  1586. 

Amphitheatmm  Miemsd  Pro^identiae,  etc.,  lAiffd.  1615,  8yo. 

Pe  Admirandis  Naturae  Arcanis,  etc.,  libb.  IV^  Paris.  1616,  Svo. 

Life,  Misfortunes,  Character,  and  Opinions  of  Lucilio  Yanini,  an 
Atheist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  etc.,  by  W.  D.  P.,  Leips.  1800, 8yo. 

9  Bora  at  Yenice  1457,  died  1533. 

1^  Bom  at  Padua  1532,  died  1589.  De  Inventione  Primi  Motoris,  Ftf, 
1618,  4to.     0pp.  Philosopbica,  ed  J.  J.  Havenbeutkb,  jPV/.  1623,  4to. 

*>  Cesare  Cremonini,  born  at  Centi,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  A.D. 
1552,  died  1630. 

Caes.  Cremonini  liber  de  Psedift  Aristotelis.  Diatyposis  Universfie 
Naturalis  Aristotelic»  Philosophise.      Illustres  Contemplationes  de 
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cclomim^  etc.  Oa  tke  side  of  the  ÄTerroists,  with  the 
exception  of  Alexander  Aehülinus  of  Bologna^  (who  waa 
styled  the  second  Aristotle)  ;  Mare  Antony  2^mara^  of  San 
Pietro  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the  famous  Anstote- 
lian  Andrew  Cesalpini,*  we  find  no  names  of  great  celebnty. 
Cesalpini  turned  Averroism  into  an  absolute  Pantheism,  ij 
representing  the  Deity  not  only  as  the  operating  cause,  but 
as  the  constitutiD^  cause  of  the  world,  as  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  active  intellect  of  the  World ;  and  he,  more- 
over, identified  with  the  Universal  Intelligence  the  minds  of 
individual  men,  and  even  of  animals.  He  asserted  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  because  Consciousness  is  insepazable 
&om  Thought;  and  the  existence  of  Dwmons. 

C^erman  Peripatetics 

See  the  DisB^tation  of  Elswick,  quoted  §  243. 

"h  A.  H.  G.  HjEEBBir,  A  few  words  on  the  Consequenoes  of  the 
Befonuation  as  aflTectlng  Philosophy.  In  the  B^omuUion&nltnancLch 
of  Katseb,  1819.  p.  114,  aqq. 

Cabsoebk,  Die  FhUosophiadhe  VdtanBchaonng  des  Befonnatknis 
2eUalten^  1847. 

294f.  Although  Xtf^^  and  Melanchthon,^  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Beformation,  entertained  unfavourable  sentiments 
towards  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  on  the  same  principle 
that  they  denounced  the  system  of  the  Schoolmen,  both, 
nevertheless,  lived  to  renounce  this  prejudice ;  and  Melanch- 
thon,  especially,  not  only  asserted  the  indispensability  of 
philosopny  as  an  auxiliary  to  theology,  but  recommended 
especially  that  of  Aristotle,  without  confining  this  praise  to 
his  logic'    In  Ethics,  however,  he  maintained  the  principle 

Anima.  Tractatos  ires  de  Sendbns  Kxtemis^  de  Intends  et  de  Facili- 
tate Appetitiva. 

>  Alessandro  Aüdiüllni;  died  1512. 

s  Died  1632. 

»  Bom  at  Arezzo  1509,  died  7608. 

Andre»  Cesalpini  Qnsesticm.  Peripatetic»  libb.  V,  Venet.  l&ll,  foL 
Bftinonum  Investigatio  Peripatetica.  Fe».  1593,  4to. 

*  Bom  at  Bretten  1497,  died  1560. 

s  Melanchthoitis  Oratio  de  Yitä  Arigtotelis,  habits  a.  1587,  torn. 
11.  Declamatt.  p.  381,  aqq. ;  et  torn.  Ill,  p.  351,  aqq. ;  Dialeetica, 
nub,  1534.    Initia  Poetrin»  Physic»,  1547,  Epitome  Fhiloaopiii» 
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of  Morality  to  be  the  will  of  God.  According  to  his  view 
the  law  of  Morality  is  found  in  God*s  immntabte  and  eternal 
Wisdom  and  Justice.  On  one  occasion  only  was  war 
afberwards  declared  against  philosophy  (about  1621),  by 
Ikm,  Hojg^mann^  professor  of  Theology  at  Helmstädt ;  and 
his  two  disciples,  J,  Ängelw  Werdenhagen  and  Wenceslaus 
Schilling.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  disencumbered  of 
the  subtilties  of  the  Schoolmen  (though  these  were 
speedily  succeeded  by  others),  owed  the  favour  which  it 
enjoyed  in  the  Protestant  ui^versities,  to  the  authority  of 
Melanchthon;  and  a  swarm  of  commentaries  and  abridg- 
ments of  this  system  presently  appeared,  which  at  all  events 
served  to  keep  in  piactice  those  attached  to  such  studies. 
Among  such  we  may  particularise  Joachim  Camerariui^  who 
died  at  Leipsic  1574. 

The  credit  of  Aristotle  became  in  this  manner  reesta- 
blished, and  so  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  nor  was  it  materially  affected  by  the  deser- 
tion of  a  few,  who  lite  Nicolaug  Tavrellus^  the  opponent  of 
Cesalpini^  seceded  a  little  from  the  prevailing  doctrines. 
Amon?  this  class  of  philosophers  we  must  add  Jac,  Shegk^ 
and  his  pupil  Philip  ScherUus^  as  also  Jac.  and  Qnn^, 
Martini.* 

XoraSH  ViUb.  1589;  De  Aidma,  1610,  8to.;  Ethic»  Doetrin»  Ele- 
mentft,  ViU^.  Ifi50.  TheM  diffidrent  works  have  been  frequently  re* 
pnbli^ed^  and  were  edited  with  his  woiks  at  laige  by  Caspab  Pbucsr» 
Vüeh.  1562,  4  vols.  foL  Editlo  nova,  ed.  BaKESCiunmsB,  ito.  Hala, 
1834,  &c. 

1  Dijr.  'RosTAASs,  Qui  ait  ver»  ae  aebrias  Fhilosophi»  in  Theologia 
QSQSI  Helmut  1581.  See  Cobk.  Mabtini  Scriptum  de  Statibus  con- 
troversis,  etc.  Helmatadii  agitatis  inter  Daa.  Hofmannnm  et  quatuor 
Philosophog,  Lips.  1620, 12mo. 

>  B<»n  at  MUmpelgard  IUI,  died  1606. 

Kio.  TxwsuA  Philoaophi»  Trinmi^na,  Basil,  1573,  8ro.  Alpes 
CaeaeB  [against  Cesalpini]  Frf,  1597,  8vo.  DiacusBioaea  de  Mundo 
adv.  Fr.  Piccolominium  Amb.  1603,  8vo.;  Marb.  1608,  8vo.  Biacus« 
aiones  de  Coelo,  Amb.  1603,  8vo.  See  Jao.  G.  Feuskuk,  Diss.  Apolo- 
getica  pro  Nie.  Taurello,  De  Renim  iEtemitate,  Norimb,  1734»  4t0. 
With  the  Synopaia  Ariatotelia  Metapfayaieea. 

>  Profeaaor  of  Nat  Phil,  at  Tubingen,  died  1587. 

*  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  Altdoif,  1605. 
«  Com  Martini  <hed  as  Professor  at  Helmstadt,  in  1621. 
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Opponents  of  the  Aristotelian  Philoscphy. 

295.  Notwithstanding,  the  adversaries  of  the  Aristotelian 
system  daily  increased  in  number.  Without  touching  upon 
other  Schools  more  oi^  less  opposed  to  his  (whose  univer- 
sality of  system  impeded  their  progress),  we  may  enumerate 
besides  Nicolaus  Taurellus  just  mentioned.  Franc,  JPatrizziy 
Bruno,  Berigard,  Magnenus,  Telesius,  and  Campanella  :  (all 
of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter) ;  with 
Beter  Bamus^  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic System,  and  a  distinguished  mathematician.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  dispute  from  a  disgust  for  the  technicalities  of 
the  Schools,  and  laboured  to  give  popularity  to  a  more 
accessible  kind  of  Philosophy,  but  was  deficient  in  a  true 
philosophical  spirit,  and  without  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  the  principles  of  Aristotle ;  which  he  attacked  without 
measure  or  moderation ;  asserting  that  they  were  a  tissue 
of  error.  Logic  was  the  first  point  he  objected  to  ;*  assert- 
ing that  it  was  altogether  ractitious,  without  order,  and 
without  perspicuity ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  composed  a 
new  one,'  more  adapted  to  practical  use,  which  he  wished  to 
substitute  fur  that  of  Aristotle.  He  defined  it  to  be,  '^  Ars 
bene  disserendi,"  and  considered  Ehetoric  to  be  an  essential 
branch  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  his  many  ene- 
mies, who  were  by  no  means  temperate  in  their  animositVy 
he  attracted  some  partisans  (caUed  after  him  Bamists), 
especially  in  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland.  Among 
others,  Audofnar  Talteus*  {Talon) y  his  two  disciples  2^om. 
Freigius  of  Fribourg,*  and  Franc  Fabricius;  Fr.  Beuchus; 
With,  Ad,  Scribonius;  and  Oasp.  Bfaffrad^    At  last  a  party 

*  Properly  called  P.  de  la  Bam^e,  of  a  poor  family  in  Picardy ;  bom 
1515;  killed  at  Paris  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  1572. 

JoH.  Thou.  Fbeioh  Vita  Petri  Rjuni,  at  the  end  of  Audomari  Talsi 
Orationes,  Marh,  1599.  Besides  the  works  of  Bamos  mentioned  §  143 
and  146 ;  see  the  following  notes. 

2  Animadversiones  in  Dialecticam  Aristotelis^  libb.  XX,  Fari». 
1534,  4to. 

3  Institutiones  Dialectic»,  lib.  II,  jPam.  1548.  8yo.,  1508;  Schol» 
Dialecticae  in  Liberales  Artes,  Bm,  1559,  fol.  Orationes  Apologetic», 
Paris,  1551,  Svo.,  et  al. 

«  The  friend  of  Bamua.    Died  at  Paris  in  1 562. 

•  Died  1583.  •  Died  1622. 
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arose  that  tried  to  unite  the  Method  of  Eamus  with  the 
Aristotelian  Logic  of  Melanchthon.  To  these  Eclectic» 
belong  Bud.  Ooclenius,^  who  was  of  service  to  Psychology^ 
and  whose  pupil  Otto  Gassman  prosecuted  his  researches 
into  psychological  anthropology.'  To  these  may  be  added 
the  celebrated  English  poet  Milton.  The  principal  oppo- 
nents of  Bamus  were  Ant.  Ghvea,  Joach.  Ferioniua,  and 
Charpentier  the  Aristotelian,  (see  bibliography  of  §§  139, 
141,  143);  who  also  was  his  murderer  on  the  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

III.    Eevival  of  Stoicism. 

296.  The  Stoic  doctrines  during  this  period  were  not 
altogether  without  partisaos  and  supporters ;  but  notwith- 
standing  all  the  advantage  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
derived  from  the  dissemination  of  the  works  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  and  their  seeming  consistency  with  the  Christian 
Morals,  they  did  not  gain  as  many  adherents  as  some  other 
philosophical  systems.  This  is  ascribable  in  part  to  the 
peculiar  theories  (in  physics  and  morals)  of  the  Stoics,  and 
partly  to  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  established  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  The  writer 
who  nrincipallv  attached  himself  to  these  doctrines,  at  the 
perioa  of  which  we  are  treating,  was  Justus  Lipsiwt  (Joost 
Lipss).*  Originally  he  favoured  the  Scholastic  system, 
which  he  abandoned  for  the  cultivation  of  Classical  litera- 
ture ;  particulariy  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Cele- 
brated as  a  critic  and  philologist,  he  became  (though  never, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  philosopher)  an  able 
expositor  of  the  Stoic  system.  All  that  he  wanted  to  make 
him  a  true  Stoic  (as  he  himself  has  confessed),  was  Con- 
stancy and  Consistency.     He  seems  rather  to  have  aimed 

1  Bom  at  Corbach  1547,  died  at  Marburg  1628. . 

^vxoXoyia,  h.  e.  De  Hominis  Perfectione,  Animil  et  imprimia 
Ortu,  etc..  Marb.  1690—1597,  8to.  Ejusd. :  laagoge  in  Org.  Aris- 
totelis,  Fcf.  1698,  8vo.  Problemata  Log.  et  Philos.,  Marb.  1614,  8vo. 
Cf.  §  129. 

^  Psychologia  Anthropologica»  sive  Anim8B  Himuuue  Boctrina, 
Hanau.  1594,  8vo. 

3  Bom  at  Isea,  near  Bra&sels,  1547 ;  died  1606. 

JusTi  Lijpsii  libb.  II,.  De  Oonstaatift^  Francqf.  IBH,  8yo.  Iljusd. 
Opera^  Antverp.  1637,  4  Tola  fol. 
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si  preparing  the  minds  of  his  readers  for  the  study  of  these 
doctrines,  especially  aa  given  in  Seneca,  than  to  have  at- 
tempted the  restoration  of  the  system.  Oa»p.  Seiappim 
{Schoppe)f^  a  man  of  equivocal  character,  published  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Lipsius.  Thorn,  Gataker^  an  Enghsh- 
man,*  occupied  himself  with  the  historical  department  of 
tliis  system,  as  well  as  CI.  Sahtanm.  and  I>Bm.  Meimiu^,* 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS  AND  PAETICULAE  COMBI- 
NATIONS OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS. 

L    Variaw  Ettays, 

297.  In  the  midst  of  these  attempts  to  re-establish  the 
theories  of  antiquity,  while  the  old  and  the  new  doctrines 
were  brought  into  constant  competition,  and  the  established 
system  not  only  endeavoured  to  repulse  the  attacks  which 
were  constantly  levelled  at  it,  but  to  acquire  fresh  credit  by 
reconciling  its  discordant  doctrines,*  might  be  remarked 
from  time  to  time  some  superior  spirit  who  had  the  courage 
to  quit  the  beaten  track,  and  attempt  a  new  one  of  his  own; 
though  unhappily,  from  the  want  of  well-established  princi- 
ples for  his  guidance,  he  too  usuallv  fell  into  considerable 
errors.  Among  these  we  must  reckon  the  German,  Nie. 
TaurelluSj  already  mentioned  (§  294),  who  laboured  to  draw 
a  still  stronger  line  of  demarcation  between  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  looked  upon  Eeason  as  the  proper  source  oi 
philosophic  knowledge.  Of  the  Italians,  Girdcm  (§  291), 
and  Vanini  (§  293),  and  of  the  French  P.  Barrms,  who 
meditated  a  reform  of  philosophy.  As  by  this  time  the  old- 
established  Scholastic  method  of  drawing  all  knowledge  from 
Conceptions,  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  men*8  minds,  they 
attempted  to  attain  more  certain  conclusions  by  the  way  of 
experience.  This  principle  was  especially  followed  up  by 
the  Political  writers  and  Naturalists.    Among  the  former, 

»  Bom  1.576 ;  died  1649.  «  Bom  1574 ;  died  1644. 

^  Dan.  Heinsii  Oratl  Oa  the  Works  ot  Scioppius  and  Gataker, 
consult  the  Bibliog.  §  158  and  163. 

*  A  writer  who  partlealarlj  distinguished  himself  on  this  side  was 
theThomist  Fb.  Suabiz  (died  1617);  by  his  Disputatioiies  Meta^j- 
sic«;  Mogunt,  1614. . 
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Sic&>l(>  Maeehiacelli}  a  statesman^  matured  bj  tlie  studj  of 
the  Clasaics  and  by  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  in  hi» 
^Principe  (1515)  given  with  great  ability  a  piciure  of  poli- 
tical men,  such  as  he  had  generally  found  them :  and  John 
JBodM  (or  Bodinus)  having  in  hia  Bepuhlic  discarded  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Ari«itotle,  had  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  principles  of  a  form  of  government  neither  an  absolute 
Monarchy  nor  a  Democracy,  and  regulated  by  mixed  prin- 
ciples of  atiict  justice  and  accommodating  prudence. 

n.  Teledm. 

Pr  Baoo,  De  Prindpiis  ct  Originibug  secondum  Pabulas  Ciipidinis 
et  Coeli,  sive  de  Pannenidis  et  Telesii  et  preecipue  Democriti  Philo- 
80pbi&  tractate  in  Faballk  de  Cupidine.  0pp.  torn.  Ill,  ed.  Elzev. 
p.  208. 

Jo.  Ox.  LomsBi  Diss,  de  Benardini  Telesii  Philosoph!  Italici  Tita  et 
PMloeophiA,  Lip«,  1726-1733,  4to. 

1*  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians  at  the  end 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Pub- 
lished by  Th.  Aug.  BixmcB  and  Sibsb,  fasc.  Ill,  Svlzb, 

298.  A  reformation  was  attempted  in  Natural  Philosophy 
by  Bemardinu9  Tdesituf.  Bom  1508,  at  Cosenza,  in  the 
Mngdom  of  Naples,  he  received  a  classical  education  from 
an  uncle  at  Milan,  and  subsequently  at  Eome ;  and  at  Padua 
devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  philosophiceQ  and  mathe- 
matical studies,  from  which  he  imbibed  a  disinclination 
for  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  he 
published  with  great  success  his  De  Natura  jiixta  Propria 
^rincipia}  He  became  a  teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Naples,  and  founded  an  academy  named  after  him,  Telesiana 

1  Born  at  Plorenee  14d6 ;  died  1527. 

JoH.  Fb.  Chbisth  De  Kic.  Maechiavello  libb.  Ill,  Lips,  et  HaU 
1731,  4to.  Opere  1550,  4to.,  Qia.,  Milan,  1805,  10  vols.  8vo.;  Flor. 
1820, 10  vols.  8vo. 

2  Bom  at  Angers  abont  1550 ;  died  1596. 

GuHBAüEB,  Das  Heptaplomeres  des  Bodin,  znr  Qeschichte  der 
Cultnr  und  Litteratur  im  Jsiirhunderte  der  Beformation,  1841. 

Yergleiehe  die  Anzeige  dieser  Schrift,  in  den  Deutschen  Jahr- 
büchern für  Wissensch.  und  Kunst,  No.  186-193,  §  744-780. 

De  la  E^publique,  Paris,  1576,  fol.  and  1578.    In  Latin  1 586,,  fol. 

3  The  two  first  books  appeared  at  Borne,  1565,  in  4to.  The  entire 
▼ork  tras  published  at  Ifaples  in  1586  and  158a. 
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and  QmsenHna;  which  was  intended  to  demolish  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy.  He  was  compelled  by  the  persecutions 
he  underwent  ftom  the  monks,  which  injured  his  health,  to 
retire  to  Cosenza,  where  he  died  1588.  His  system  is  one 
of  Naturalism,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  views 
of  Farmenides  and  Anaxagoras  (§  99,  107),  and  is  closely 
connected  with  the  doctrines  relating  to  Grod  and  Morality. 
His  chief  objection  to  those  of  Aristotle  is,  that  he  laid 
down  as  principles  mere  abstractions  {abstracta  et  non  entia). 
He  himself  maintained  the  existence  of  two  incorporeal  and 
active  principles.  Heat  and  Cold;  and  a  corporeal  passive 
principle.  Matter;  on  which  the  other  two  exercise  their 
influences.  He  derived  the  heavens  &om  Heat,  and  the 
earth  from  Cold ;  and  attempted,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  secondary  natures  by 
a  supposed  perpetual  conflict  between  the  Heavens  and 
Earth.  Havmg  attributed  sensation  to  his  two  incorporeal 
principles,  he  went  on  to  assign  souls  to  plants  and  animals 
m  general.  He  drew,  however,  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  immortal  soul  of  Man,  and  that  of  other  animals,  and 
asserted  that  it  was  the  immediate  gift  of  God  at  the  time 
of  conception.*  He  maintained  that  sensation  was  not 
absolutely  passive,  but  a  perception  of  changes  operated  in 
the  mind  itself.'  Knowledge  acquired  by  means  of  inference 
he  described  as  a  species  of  imperfect  Sensation.  Inde- 
pendentljr  of  these  theories,  Telesius  was  an  Empirist  and 
Materialist.  His  adversaries  Marta  and  Chiocci  were,  in 
their  turn,  attacked  by  Campanella,'  (infra). 

in.   Fran.  Patrizzi,  or  I^atriHus, 

f  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians,  etc. ;  pnb* 
lished  by  Rixneb  and  Sibeb;  fasc.  I V :  Fb.  Patbizzi,  Sttkb,  1823, 8vo. 

299.  JV.  Fatrizzi,*  the  author  of  a  new  theory  of  emana- 
tion, borro^ved  the  materials  of  it  from  all  quarters,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  Neoplatonists,  and  the  records  of  Primitive 

»  De  Rer.  Nat.,  lib.  V,  c.  1,  sqq.  «  Ibid.  VIII,  21. 

3  Campanellse  Philosophia  sensibus  demonstrata,  etc.,  Neapdis, 
1590,  4to. 

*  Bom  at  Clisso  in  Dalmatia,  1 529 ;  professor  of  the  Platonic  philo» 
Bophy  at  Ferrara  and  Borne,  where  he  died  1593. 
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Mysticism  collected  by  them ;  as  well  as  from  the  system  of 
Telesius.  He  commenced  this  undertaking  by  an  elaborate 
refutation  of  Aristotle.'  Nevertheless,  he  attempted*  a 
theory  of  light  according  to  the  Aristotelian  method.  He 
affects  to  divide  his  subject  into  four  parts,  viz. :  ]?anatigia^ 
Fanarchia,  Fampsychia,  and  Fancosmia:  and  cites  to  support 
Bis  theories  a  num ber  of  apocryphal  mystic  books.'  Wisdom 
he  defines  to  be  Universal  Science.  Light  is  in  all  things 
the  primal  object  of  knowledge.  Philosophy,  therefore,  or 
the  investigation  of  Truth,  ought  to  begin  with  the  contem- 
plation of  Light.  1.  All  Light  is  derived  from  the  first 
source  of  illumination — God.  2.  God  is  the  highest  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  3.  The  universe  is  animated.  4.  it  is 
endowed  with  the  qualities  of  unity  and  cohesion  by  means 
of  Space  and  Light ;  both  of  them  incorporeal  essences. 

Such  are  among  the  principal  ideas  which  Patrizzi  follows 
up  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  It  may  be  observed  that 
this  was  not  the  last  occasion  when  by  metamorphosing 
material  forms  into  Spiritual  Essences,  an  alliance  was  at- 
tempted between  the  mysticism  of  the  Neoplatonista  and 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.' 

IT.    Giordano  Bnmo. 

Steffens,  Ueber  das  Leben  des  Jordanus  Bmno;  In  Steffens  nach- 
gelaKseneo  Schriften,  1846,  §  43-70. 

Clemens,  Giordano  Bruno  und  Nikolaus  von  Cusa  (Die  Philosophie 
Bruno's),  §  6-36, 1847. 

+  For  Giord.  Bruno,  see  Brücker,  torn.  IV:  and  Buhle,  History 
of  Modem  Philosophy,  torn.  11,  p.  703,  sqq.  Fulleborn,  Beiträge, 
€tc.,  fasc.  VI.     Hedmann,  Acta  Philos.  fasc.  Ill— IX.  XV. 

Car.  Steph.  Jordani  Disquisitio  Historico-Literaria  de  Jordano 
Bruno  Nolano,  Primislancs  ("no  date>,  8vo. 

Fr.  Christ.  Laucfhard,  Diss,  de  Jordano  Bruno,  llal.  1783,  4to. 

+  Biographical  Memoir  of  Giord.  Bruno,  by  Kindervater;  In  the 
Memoirs  of  Caesar,  relative  to  the  Philosophical  World,  torn.  VI, 
If  0.  5.  • 


*  DiscuPsiones  Peripateticse,  published  at  first  separately,  Ven. 
1571-1581,  4  vols.    See  above  §  139. 

^  Nova  de  Universis  Philosophia  in  qua  Aristotelicfe  Mdhodo  non 
per  Motum  sed  per  Lucem  et  Lumina  ad  primam  causam  j;2cenditur, 
etc.,  Ferrar.  1591,  fol.,  Ven.  1593,  Lond.  1611. 

^  Attributed  to  the  ancient  Persians. 
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f  Biography  of  Bruno,  in  ADSLUira :  History  of  Human  Folly«  1  toL 

Fb.  Jaoobi,  Letters  to  Mendelssohn  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza; 
aeeond  edition,  Breslau,  1789,  Svo.  Sappl.  I. 

f  HxTOüNREioH,  Appendix  to  the  History  of  Beyolntions  in  Philo- 
sophy, by  Cbomazlavo,  p.  257,  torn.  I. 

t  Lires  and  Opinions  of  the  mo8t  celebrated  If  atanl  Philosophen^ 
«tc.  (see  pzec.  $). 

800.  The  most  interesting  thinker  of  tliis  age  was  anotlier 
Italian  named  69^tor(^no  J9rtmo  («Tbr^^ii«  J?r2w»f;)  remark- 
able for  his  history,  as  well  as  his  learning  and  great  abilities. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  comprehensive  and  penetrating 
intellect,  united  to  a  fruitful  imagination ;  of  an  elevatec^ 
but  restless  and  passionate  character ;  and  greedy  of  fame» 
He  possessed  extensive  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
physics,  and  astronomy ;  and  a  mind  splendidly  enriched  by 
the  influence  of  classical  literature.  He  was  bom  at  Nola, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  professed 
himself  a  Dominican,  but  the  jear  and  place  of  nis  novi- 
ciate are  not  known.  Some  reh^ous  doubts  and  bold  stric- 
tures on  the  monkish  orders  obliged  him  to  quit  Italy,  pro- 
bably in  1580.  He  retired  to  Geneva,  where  his  love  for 
dispute  and  paradox,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  adherents 
of  Calvin,  brought  him  into  trouble.  Thence  he  retreated 
to  Paris,  where  he  gave  public  lectures  on  the  A»  Magna 
of  Saymond  LulH.  After  a  visit  to  London,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  1585 ;  and  there  openly  announced  himself  the  adver- 
sary of  Aristotle,  which  procured  him  a  great  number  of 
enemies.  In  1586  he  became  a  private  teacher  of  moral 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Wittemberg ;  afterwards  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Prague,  at  Hehnstädt  (where  he  taught 
as  professor  of  philosophy),  and  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
In  1592  he  returned  once  more  to  Padua,  it  is  not  known 
for  what  reaaon;  and,  after  having  passed  some  years  ia, 
tranquillity,  was  arrested  (in  1598)  oy  the  Inquisition,  sent 
to  Eome,  and  there,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1600,  burned 
as  a  heretic,  and  apostate  from  his  religious  vows. 

801.  Bruno  was  formed  by  the  character  of  his  mind  to 
reject  the  dry  system  which  had  prevailed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Aristotle's  name.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  the 
study  and  cultivation  of  the  Classics,  and  in  particular  was 
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carried  away  by  the  bold  and  oomprehensiTe  views  of  the 
EleatsB  and  Alexandrian  Platonists,  which  at  that  time 
found  in  Italy  many  minds  disposed  to  receive  them.  He 
dived  deep  into  their  mysteries,  and  ^transfused  them  into 
hiä  own  \iTitings  with  talent  and  originality.  He  assumed 
the  appellation  of  Fhilotheoi,  and  under  that  name,  in  various 
writings,  composed  with  considerable  fimcy  as  well  as  learn- 
ing,— occasionally  with  wit,  and  always  with  ability — ^he 
maintained  as  his  great  thesis,  the  idea  of  the  Oneness  of  the 
Godhead  and  of  the  World;  or,  that  God  is  the  internal  prin- 
ciple and  substantial  essence  of  all  things,  and  that  in  Him 
{>ower  and  activity — ^the  Beal  and  the  Possible,  form  at  all 
times  one  indivisible  whole.  He  added  to  these  notions 
many  more,  for  instance,  that  of  carrying  to  perfection  tho 
art  of  Lulli,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  harbinger  of  his 
own  reform  in  philosophy ;  and  while  he  availed  himself  of 
the  bold  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  (which  possibly  first 
inclined  him  to  doubt  the  traditional  system),  ne  associated 
with  the  truth  of  these  the  prejudices  of  his  age  in  favour 
of  Astrology  and  Magic.  His  ardent  imagination  and  rest- 
less temper  were  less  fitted  for  testing  such  reveries  with 
cold  criticism,  than  for  detailing  them  with  an  exuberance  of 
fancy. 

His  books  (especiaUy  those  in  Italian)  ore  extremely 
Bcarce:  Fiillebom  and  Buhle  have  been  at  the  pains  to  make 
A  complete  list  of  them.  It  is  sofiicient  to  enumerate  here 
the  pnndpal. 

JoBDANi  Bsüin  Acrotismüs,  sen  Rationes  Articnlonim  FhyBieoruxn 
advereus  PeripateticoB  Parisiis  propoeitoram,  etc.,  Viteb,  1588,  8vo. 

Philotheub  Jobdanus  Bbuküs  Kolanns  de  oompendioflA  archi- 
tectar&  et  complemento  ArtU  Lullii,  Pan$.  1682,  12bio. 

De  Umbris  Ideamm,  Par.  1682,  6vo.;  part  II  is  eniiüdd  An 
Hemorise. 

Idem:  Delia  Causa,  Prineipio,  ed  XTno,  Venice  (more  probably 
Paris),  1584,  Svo.  An  eztraet  from  it  is  to  be  fonad  in  the  letters 
already  mentioAed  of  Fa.  Jaoosl 

Idem :  Dell'  Infixdio  Univeno  e  Hondi,  Venei.  (probably  ParUi), 
1584»  8vo. 

Spaccio  della  bestia  trionfanta«  Paris,  1584, 8vOb 

Degli  Eroici  Purorl,  ibid,  1 585,  8vo. 

La  Cena  delle  ceneri,  descritta  in  einqne  dialogbi,  8.  h  1584,  8vo. 

Cabala  del  cavallo  Pegaaeo,  con  Taggiaiito  dell'  Aaino  CUlenieo, 
Paris,  1585,  8vo. 

T  2 
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Cantns  Cireaem»  ad  earn  Memori»  pnxim  ordinatm,  quam  ipw 
Judiciariam  appellat,  Par,  1852. 

Articuli  de  Natura  et  Mundo,  a  Nolako  in  principibus  Earopie 
academicis  propositi,  &c.,  quoa  Jo.  Hennequinub,  kc,  derendendos 
ernlgavit,  &c.  farts.  1 586. 

JoRDANi  Bruni,  Recens  et  completa  An  Reminiecendi ;  et,  Candeliuo, 
Gomedia  Par.  1582;  Kxplicatio  Triginta  Sigillorum  ad  omniam  Seien- 
ti^nim  et  Artium  Inventionem,  Dispositionem,  et  Memoriam ;  quibna 
acUectus  est  Sigillas  Sigillorum,  «.  I  vel  a. 

Idem:  Be  Lampade  combinatoria  Lnlliana  ad  infinitas  Proposi- 
tiones  et  media  invenienda,  Viteb.  1587, 8vo.  De  progressu  et  Lampade 
renatoria  Logicorum,  etc.,  Viteb.  3587,  eod.  De  Specierum  scrutinio 
et  Lampade  combinatoria  Raym.  Lullii,  Prag.  1588.  Articuli  CLX  ad^. 
hujus  temp.  Mathematicos  atque  Philosophos,  item  CLXXX  I  nixes 
ad  totidera  Fioblemata,  ibid.  De  Imaginum,  Signorum,  et  Idearum 
compositione  ad  omnia  Inventionum,  Dispositionum,  et  Memoria» 
genera  libb.  Ill,  Fmncof.  ad  M  1591,  8yo.  De  triplici,  minimo,  et 
mensura,  ad  trium  SpeculatiTarum  Scientiarum  et  muitarum  activarnsi 
Artium  Principia  libb.  Y,  Francqf.  1591,  8yo.  De  Monade,  numeio 
et  figura  liber  consequena  (libros)  quinque  de  min'mo,  magno,  et 
mensura.  Item  de  Innumerabilibus,  Immense,  et  Infigurabili,  sen  de 
Universo  et  Mundis  libb.  VI 11,  Francof.  1614,  8vo. 

The  Italian  works  of  Giordano  Bruno  have  been  recently  published 
in  a  collected  form,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1830. 

302.  The  principal  points  of  what  may  be  termed  hi» 
Theology  are  the  following:  God — the  First  Principle,  is 
that  which  all  things  are,  or  may  be.  He  is  O»^,  but  in 
Him  all  essences  are  comprehended.  He  is  the  substance 
also  of  all  things,  and  at  the  same  time  their  Cause — (Final, 
Formal,  and  Creative)  : — ^Eternal  without  limit  of  duration ; 
Natwra  naturans.  As  the  first  Efficient  Cause,  He  is  also 
the  Divine  and  Universal  Eeason  which  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  Universe :  He  is  the 
Soul  of  the  Universe,  which  permeates  all  things,  and  be- 
-stows  upon  themi  their  forms  and  attributes.  The  end 
contemplated  by  this  Great  Cause  is  the  perfection  of  all 
things,  which  consists  in  the  real  development  of  the  various 
modifications  of  which  the  difibrent  parts  of  Matter  are 
«usceptible.  To  be — to  will — ^to  have  the  power — and  to 
produce,  are  identical  with  the  Great  Universal  Principle. 
He  is  incomprehensible  to  us,  because  Absolute  and  tln- 
compounded.  His  Esse  and  his  creative  energies  are  deter- 
mined by  his  Nature ;  He  cannot  act  otherwise  than  he 
acts  i  His  will  is  necessity ;  and  this  necessity,  at  the  same 
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time,  the  most  perfect  freedom.  The  Divinity,  as  the  first 
and  vital  energy,  has  revealed  himself  from  all  etismity  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  productions;  yet  continues  always  the 
same;  Infinite,  Immeasurable,  Immoveable,  and  Unap* 
proachable  by  anv  similitude.  He  is  in  all  things,  and  dl 
things  in  Him;  pecause  by  Him  and  in  Him  aU  things 
live,  act,  and  have  their  increase :  He  pervades  the  smallest 
portions  of  the  Universe,  as  well  as  its  infinite  expanse :  H» 
mfluences  every  atom  of  it  as  well  as  the  whole.  It  follows, 
that  all  things  are  animated ;  all  things  are  good ;  because 
all  things  proceeded  from  good,  and  intended  for  good. 

303.  Bruno  follows  the  same  train  of  ideas  in  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  world  {Universtm,  or  Natura  naturata),  which 
he  represents  as  One,  Infinite,  Eternal,  and  Imperishable. 
Nevertheless  the  world,  in  its  external  nature,  and  as  con- 
taining the  development  of  all  things,  is  but  the  shadow  of 
the  Supreme  Principle.  Its  element  is  Matter,  as  regards 
itself,  formless ;  but  identical  with  the  primitive  and  eternal 
Form,  it  develops  out  of  itself  all  accidental  form.  He 
maintained  that  none  had  better  expressed  than  Pythagoras, 
in  his  theory  of  Numbers,  the  manner  in  which  all  things 
are  derived  from  the  Infinite  Being  as  Unity:  towards 
which  the  human  understanding  perpetuallv  aspires.  By 
the  multiplication  of  its  own  Unity  the  First  Principle 
causes  the  production  of  multifarious  beings;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  It  is  the  source  of  species  and  individuals 
beyond  all  calculation.  It  is  Itself  unlimited,  and  unconfined 
by  Number,  Measure,  or  Eelation.  It  remains  always  One, 
and  in  every  respect  Indivisible;  at  once  Infinitelj  Great 
and  Infinitely  Little.  Inasmuch  as  by  It  all  things  are 
animated,  the  Universe  may  be  represented  as  a  Living 
Being :  an  immense  and  infinite  animal,  in  which  all  things 
live  and  act  in  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  different  ways. 

Bruno  endeavours  to  establish  by  a  variety  of  proofs  this 
eternity  of  the  world ;  from  the  immortal  destiny  of  Man ; 
fix)m  the  infinitude  of  the  Creator's  power,  which  must  be 
productive  of  like  infinite  effects ;  from  the  goodness  also  of 
the  Divine  Beins; ;  as  well  as  by  metaphysical  arguments 
drawn  from  our  ideas  of  Infinite  Space,  and  the  impossibi- 
lity of  finding  a  Central  Point ;  which  last  proof  he  inge- 
niously applies  to  the  defence  and  confiirmatiou  of  the 
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Copemican  system  :  refuting  the  opposite  theories,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Peripatetics.  As  the  material  world  is 
but  a  shadow  and  reflection  of  the  First  Principle,  so  onr 
knowledge  altogether  consists  in  the  perception  of  Simili- 
tudes and  Eelations ;  and  as  the  First  Principle,  descending 
from  Its  elevation,  produced,  by  multiplication  of  Itself,  the 
infinite  diversity  of  natural  objects,  so  do  we  gradually 
acquire  the  notion  of  Unity,  by  combining  the  Multifarious. 
The  end  of  all  philosophy  is  tins  recognition  of  the  Unily  of 
all  in  Contraries.  In  every  individual  the  Soul  assumes 
a  particular  form:  inasmuch  as  its  nature  is  simple  and 
imcompounded  it  is  immortal,  without  limits  to  its  ener- 
^es,  and,  bv  extension  and  contraction,  it  forms  and  fashions 
its  own  body. 

To  be  bom  is  the  consequence  of  such  expansion  of  the 
centre ;  Life  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  a  spherical  shape, 
and  Death  is  the  contraction  into  the  same  centre.  The 
highest  end  of  all  free  agents  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Divine  Intellect ;  namely,  the  perfection  of  the  Whole. 

Bruno's  system  is  nothing  more  than  that  of  the  Meat» 
and  Plotinus  purified  and  extended:  a  sort  of  Pantheism, 
by  many  misunderstood  as  a  system  of  Atheism ;  set  forth 
with  a  persuasive  eloquence  springing  from  the  author's 
own  conviction,  and  with  great  richness  of  imagination; 
and  engaging  the  attention  by  a  multitude  of  striking  and 
noble  ideas.  The  sptem  of  Bruno  continued  long  neglected 
or  misunderstood,  till  the  theories  of  Spinoza  and  Schelling 
directed  towards  it  a  degree  of  revived  attention.* 

V.    ScepHeai  wriiets. 

304«.  Many  combined  views  and  ideas  now  gave  birth  to 
it  new  species  of  philosophical  scepticism  in  certain  calm 
a.nd  vigorous  minds,  which  manifested  itself  according  to 
the  peculiar  characters  and  habits  of  each.  The  causes 
of  these  new  views  were,  the  renewed  study  of  the  old 

*  Pantheism  is  of  various  kinds,  two  of  which  are  the  most  obvions 
and  prevalent,  i.  e.  the  Idealistic  and  the  Bealistic  Pantheisms.  In 
both  cases  the  Absolute  is  unconscious,  only  becoming  conscious  in  the 
Finite.  (Hegel.  Strauss,  &c.,  are  Idealistic  Pantheists  of  this  class). 
Brano's  Pantheism  was  of  a  neutral  kind,  as  he  admits  a  conacious 
Absolute.— £d. 
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philosophers;  the  awakened  spirit  of  original  investigation; 
the  extended  sphere  of  experimental  observation ;  with  the 
craving  which  began  to  be  felt  for  more  certain  knowledge 
and  better  estabHshed  principles;  with  all  the  discussions 
and  theories  which  these  causes  set  in  motion,  diversified 
according  to  the  characters  of  their  respective  authors. 

Mmiaigne, 

Eonds  d0  Uidicl  de  Hoataigne,  Bordeaux,  1580;  Land.  1721; 
Paris,  1726,  3  rolg.  4to. ;  Land,  1789,  6  vols.  12mo.  etc. 

Eloge  de  Mich,  de  Koataigne«  coaronnd  ä  TAcad.  de  Bordetnz  en 
1774  (par  l'Abbb  db  Talbebt),  Par,  1775, 12mo.  Eloge  Analyilqae 
et  Historiqne  par  Db  la  Dixuebo;,  Par,  1781,  8vo. 

305.  Miehel  de  Mmtmgne^  or  Montagne^^  was  the  first  of 
Lis  age  who  inclined  to  the  philosophy  of  Doubt.  With  a 
mind  highly  cultivated  bj  the  study  of  the  Ancient»  and  ct 
history ;  with  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  men ;  he 
embraced  the  ima|;e  of  human  life  as  it  is  in  itself  and  also 
in  the  phase  of  its  multiplicitj-;  without  analysing  these 
discrepancies  so  as  to  arrive  at  unity.  His  acute  observa- 
tion of  the  disagreement  existing  between  all  philosophical 
theories  produced  in  him  a  way  of  thinking  akin  to  positive 
Scepticism  in  matters  of  philosophy;  and  he  pronounced 
the  imcertainhf  of  human  knowledge  and  the  feeblenese  of 
human  reason  to  be  the  grand  conclusions  to  which  aU  his 
observations  had  led  him ;  reposing  with  a  sinu^e  faith  on 
the  authority  of  Divine  Bevelaticm.  The  uncertainty  which 
he  ascribed  to  aU  human  science  he  extended  even  to 
matters  of  practice^  without  however  denying  the  truth  of 
practical  oWgations.  His  opinions  are  expressed  with  ad- 
mirable candour  and  modesl^  in  his  delightful  jßssays,  the 
Ofijpnalitj  and  graces  of  which  have  always  made  the  book 
a  favourite  with  men  of  taste^  and  have  exerted  a  great 
I  influence ;  though  his  philosophy  has  been  very  differently 
•  estimated  by  different  critics.  Though  his  own  character 
and  conduct  were  free  from  the  reproach  of  immoralify  and 
irreligion»  his  work  hat  unquestionably  the  defect  of  easily 
leading  to  an  opposite  mode  of  thought,  and  of  strengtiieii» 
mg  and  forwardmg  it,  as  has  actually  taken  place. 

Bora  in  a  castle  of  the  same  name  in  Ferigord  1533 ;  died  1592. 
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Pierre  Charron. 

t  De  la  Sagesse:  troU  livres;  par  P.  Chabbok,  Bordeaux,  1601; 
edit,  expni^.  Par.  1604. 

Eloge  de  P.  Cbarron,  par  Q.  M.  D.  R.  (Qborob  Mtchbl  db  Bochb- 
xaillbt),  prefixed  to  the  Works  of  Charron,  Par.  1607.    See  Batlb. 

306.  Montaigne  had  great  influence  over  two  distin- 
guiahed  authors  of  his  own  day :  Etienne  Boetie  (died  1563), 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux ;  who  in  his  DU- 
coure  de  la  Servitude  Vohntaire,  set  forth  with  considerable 
talent  his  republican  principles :  and  Pierre  Oharron  (bom 
at  Paris  1541),  an  excellent  spiritual  orator,  and  a  man  of 
ability  and  spiritual  character;  but  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  intimacy  with  Montaigne,  having  contracted  a  habit 
of  Scepticism,  expressed  himself  with  greater  freedom  on 
religious  point*.  According  to  him.  Wisdom  (la  Sagesse)^ 
is  äie  free  investigation  of  what  is  common  and  habituaL 
The  desire  of  knowledge  is  natural  to  man;  but  Truth 
resides  with  God  alone,  and  a  description  of  his  Nature  is 
undefinable  by  human  reason.  On  this  principle  he  grounds 
another,  of  distrust  and  indifference  with  regard  to  ail 
science;  a  bold  disbelief  of  Virtue  (in  its  manfestation); 
and  even  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Eeligion  (particularly  tho 
immortality  of  the  Soul),  as  well  as  of  the  foundations 
of  all  positive  Eeligion,  not  excepting  the  Christian ;  alleging^ 
that  its  external  history  did  not  correspond  with  its  divine 
original,  and  the  ideal  of  God  in  the  Season,  and  the 
worship  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  he  insisted  upon  the 
obligations  of  a  certain  Internal  Eeligion  connected  with 
Virtue,  and  founded  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Self,  and 
exhorted  with  power  and  dignity  to  the  practice  of  moral 
duties  derived  from  a  certain  everlasting  and  imperishable 
law  of  Nature,  which  has  been  implanted  in  the  reason  by 
God  himself,  and  contains  the  highest  good  of  Man.  Thi» 
crude  theory  he  expressed  with  some  eloquence,  and  died 
1603,  decried  by  many  as  an  atheist;  which  he  did  not 
altogether  deserve. 

307.  We  perceive  that  the  human  mind  had,  in  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  attempted  many  paths, 
already  opened,  to  the  attainment  of  science,  by  the  ways- 
of  Bevelation,  Eeason,  and  Experience.     None  of  them  had 
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been  pursued  far  enough,  in  order  to  lay  a  sure  foundation ; 
because,  occupied  with  the  pursuit  of  results  and  conclu- 
sions, men  had  omitted  to  Degin  by  giving  them  a  solid 
basis.  They  had  not  yet  inquired  in  what  respects  Eeve* 
lation  may  be  justly  expected  to  be  a  source  of  knowledge: 
nor  had  the  pretensions  of  Experience  and  Beason  to  be 
severally  the  fountain-heads  of  knowledge,  been  balanced  or 
adjusted.  A  sort  of  Scepticism,  grounded  on  experience, 
didcouraged  the  pride  of  philosophical  speculation,  without 
haviug  the  effect  of  silencing  its  inquiries;  and  rather 
busied  itself  with  diving  again  into  the  exhausted  mines  of 
ancient  doubts,  than  attempted  any  fresh  proofs  of  the 
certainty  of  knowledge.  A  species  of  intellectual  anarchy 
and  chaos  seemed  for  a  time  to  prevail:  the  more  exact 
knowledge  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients  con- 
tributing rather  to  increase  than  to  still  the  commotion; 
till  it  ended  in  something  like  an  universal  fermentation^ 
which  slowly  defsBcated.  An  immense  mass  of  unorganized 
knowledge  and  manilbld  views  contended  together,  till  the 
necessity  came  to  be  graduaUv  felt  of  more  systematic  and 
better-founded  inquiries  and  knowledge ;  and  to  attain  this 
end  deeper  and  freer  efforts  were  made,  which  became 
continu^y  more  effectual  and  more  universaL 


MODEEN  PHILOSOPHY. 

TBOM  THB  SEYENTEENTH  CEKTTJBT  TO  OTJB  OWS 
TIMES. 

A  free  and  proffressive  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  principles, 
the  laiDSy  and  limits  of  human  knowledge;  with  attempts  to 
systematise  and  combine  them, 

308.  It  was  time  that  the  human  mind  should  assume 
confidence  in  itself,  and,  reiving  on  its  own  powers,  force  ita 
way  through  the  deep  labyrinth  of  knowledge.  Many 
causes  which  we  have  already  enumerated  combined  to 
stimulate  its  exertions ;  and  among  the  most  powerful  were 
the  desire  of  elucidating  the  grounds  of  Eeligious  and  Moral 
knowledge;  and  the  wish  to  reconcile  and  associate  the 
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Empiric  and  Eatianal  systems.  The  philosopbical  systems 
of  the  Greeks  continued  to  be  examples  of  what  might  be 
effected,  though  they  were  no  longer  adhered  to  as  modeb. 
The  improvement  in  social  habits,  and  the  clearer  views  of 
moral  duties,  which  Eeligion  and  established  forms  of 
Ghovemment  had  promoted,  brought  with  them  the  necessity 
for  a  more  perfect  system  of  Ethics  than  was  to  be  found  in 
the  theories  of  the  Ancients ;  while  the  Scholastic  system 
was  found  less  and  less  capable  of  satisfying  the  demands  of 
an  increasing  curiosity.  The  improvement  effected  in  the 
mathematicaJ  sciences  b^  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Q-alileo,  and 
Torricelli,  awakened  a  like  enthusiasm  among  philosophers 
of  another  class,  which  the  analogy  subsisting  between  their 
pursuits  tended  to  promote. 

309.  A  want  that  appears  to  have  been  especially  felt  by 
the  philosophic  mind  about  this  time,  and  which  the  Greek» 
had  been  unable  to  satisfy,  was  that  of  bringing  the  whole 
mass  of  human  knowledge  to  systematic  unity.  Greater 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  questions  of  the  Origin,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Certitude  of  Knowledge,  especialfy  as  relates 
to  the  belief  in  God,  Immortality,  Eree  Will,  Human  Des- 
tiny, and  the  foundation  and  obligation  of  Morality.  Hence 
arose  systems  differing  in  their  consequence  and  in  their 
principles,  according  as  they  admitted  experience  or  reason 
as  sources  of  knowledge.  Scepticism,  which  had  been  resus- 
citated by  the  discordmce  of  doctrines  and  the  pretensions 
of  the  Öogmatists,  became  more  cautious  and  deliberate, 
and  confined  its  attacks  chiefly  to  the  sphere  of  false  specu- 
lation. 

Eevelation  became  daily  less  regarded  as  a  source  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and  Eeason  gradually  obtained  the 
casting-vote;  yet  Supematuralism  was  maintained  by  a 
strong  party ;  and  as  soon  as  an  eiclusive  system  of  Dia- 
lectics showed  its  head,  Mysticism  and  Theosophy  were  sure 
to  rise  up  against  it.  The  most  influential  philosophers 
iicknowledged  the  accord  of  Eeason  and  Eevelation;  but 
positive  Theology  still  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  sum- 
moning Eeason  before  its  own  tribunal. 

310.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  merits  of 
i;hat  period.  1. — Philosophy  began  at  length  to  obtain  the 
right  of  occupying  an  independent  field  and  domain  of 
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human  knowledge.  2. — The  system  of  knowledge  began  to 
be  better  studied  as  a  whole  and  in  its  branches.  3. — Phi- 
losophy began  to  be  freer  in  its  relations  with  Theology, 
tbough  the  latter  still  maintained  the  right  of  admonition 
and  censure.  4. — Science  daily  gained  in  depth ;  it  passed 
from  the  material  to  the  formal,  i.  e.,  to  the  examination  of 
kno^edge  in  its  nature  and  origin.  The  same  path  is  fol- 
lowed by  Scepticism.  5. — The  Philosophic  method  was 
applied  more  carefully  to  establish  systematic  unity  in  know- 
ledge ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  find  the  ait  of  introduc- 
tion to  philosophy  {Fropadeutik). 

311.  This  period  may  be  subdivided  into  two:  the  first 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and  capable 
of  being  distinguished  into  smaller  epochs  by  the  names  of 
the  great  men  who  illumined  it;  the  efforts  at  knowledge 
then  made  being  principally  of  a  Dogmatic  character.  This 
period  also  embraces  the  parallel  movement  of  Mysticism 
and  Theosophj.  The  second  part,  from  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  our  times,  presents  the 
attempt  by  which  men  tried,  through  the  assistance  of 
the  critical  method,  to  set  up  philosophical  Eeason  in  its 
proper  independence,  and,  moreover,  tne  systematic  move- 
ments and  efforts  to  which  this  struggle  has  given  birth. 
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FIRST  PERIOD, 
FROM  BACON  TO  KANT. 

FBOM  THE  SBTENTEENTH  CENTUET  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
EiaSTESNTH. 

Freik  and  ind^endent  Esmys  of  Reason^  with  a  more 
profound  and  Systematical  Spirit  of  investigation, 

312.  Two  great  spirits,  Bacon  and  Descartes,  determined 
the  direction  of  the  human  mind  for  a  long  period ;  they 
respectively  advocated  Experience  and  Speculation  as  the 
secrets  for  deciphering  philosophy.  This  new  teaching 
originated  first  in  Italy ;  but  it  only  obtained  a  fair  field  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  Both  parties  sought  to 
establish  the  nature  of  things  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  en- 
deavoured to  give  currency  and  credit  to  their  systems  by 
the  manifold  nature,  the  oneness,  and  the  completeness  of 
their  results.  As,  however,  they  neglected  to  lay  firm  foun- 
dations, owing  to  the  rapid  erection  of  this  structure,  they 
were  not  able  to  give  them  that  degree  of  perfection  whica 
woidd  secure  them  universal  supremacy.  The  Reason  fell 
into  schisms,  owing  to  the  opposite  tendencies  to  unscientific 
Empiricism,  or  to  an  exaggerated  love  of  Demonstration, 
through  the  conflict  existing  between  the  interests  of  the 
Understanding  and  the  Reason,  between  Common  Sense  and 
Speculation. 

Philosophers  had,  previous  to  this  time,  a  divided  interest, 
either  in  favour  of  theory  or  praxis.  Hence  there  resulted, 
of  necessity,  a  onesidedness.  It  was,  therefore,  easy  to  find 
defects  in  the  conflicting  systems ;  and  in  these  defects  to 
find  a  confirmation  of  one*s  own  system.  The  opponents  on 
each  side  repeated  the  same  game ;  and  from  these  causes 
there  originated  struggles  which  resulted  at  last  in  a  spirit- 
less indifference  to  all  peculiar  philosophical  researches. 
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313.  Although  the  basis  of  philosophical  Science  had  not 
been  fundamentallj  and  ezhaustivelj  examined,  yet  the 
philosophic  spirit  received  continually  additions  to  its  power 
and  elasticity.  The  particular  Scientific  Sciences  made  con- 
tinual advances  towards  a  greater  perfection,  and  philosophy 
received  the  greatest  extension  through  the  application  of 
its  form  to  the  whole  province  of  human  knowledge.  The 
Method  was,  moreover,  perfected,  the  language  more  de- 
veloped, and  a  deeper  and  more  penetrating  research  was 
difused. 

314.  Practical  philosophy  was  long  neglected,  because  the 
aim  of  philosophers  was  principally  directed  to  speculation. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (§  266),  together  with  his  numerous  com- 
mentators, the  Casuists,  and  (among  the  Protestants)  Aris- 
totle, were  long  the  leaders  during  this  epoch.  The  Theolo- 
gians sought  zealously  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
entire  province  of  practical  knowledge  as  their  property, 
and  to  keep  down  all  spirit  of  inquir]^.  A  leading  thought 
had  been  inherited  from  the  Scholastic  age,  i.  e.,  that  Qod, 
as  Creator  of  the  Worlds  is  the  Ultimate  Bam  of  all  Legal 
Obligations  which  spring  either  from  subjective  or  objective 
motives  and  foundations  in  His  WiU. 

This  view,  which  is  true  in  itself,  found  a  support  in  the 
consideration  attached  to  divine  Eevelation ;  and  not  only 
Theologians,  but  also  theologizing  philosophers,  sought  to 
develope  and  substantiate  it  in  conformity  with  their  indi- 
vidual points  of  view.  Municipal  Legislation,*  which  was 
the  farthest  removed  from  Theology,  and  the  juristic  rela- 
tions of  states  and  peoples,  gradually  occasioned  examina- 
tions of  these  matters.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  was  gradually 
guided  into  the  province  of  practical  philosophy,  through 
the  eflfort  of  giving  a  firm  hold  to  the  ruling  convictions  by 
means  of  rational  insight  and  a  rational  faith  ;  and  also,  of 
confirming  revealed  religion  by  rational  grounds.  Hence  a 
«ertain  zeal  was  awakened  for  exploring  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  and  for  imiting  theoretic  and  practical  philosophy. 

^  See  Professor  Savignt's  Works  on  Jurisprudence,  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  Municipal  Ingtitutions  in  Europe,  especially  his  Geschichte 
des  Böffllschen  Kechts,  8  vols.  8vo.    Heidelb.  1834. 

\ 
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ATTEMPTS  TO  GEOXJND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SCIENCE  ON  EXPERIENCE. 

I.    The  Mnpifism  of  Bacon. 

Mauat'b  Life  of  Bacon,  prefixed  to  his  Works. 

Bawlat,  the  same ;  and  B.  Stephen,  Lettern  and  Benuung  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  Lond.  1784,  4to. 

For  the  senrices  rendered  by  Bacon  to  Philosophy,  see  Hbydskbeich, 
in  his  translation  of  Cromaziano,  vol  I,  p,  306. 

t  Sprengel,  Life  of  Bacon,  in  the  (Halle)lBiographia,  voL  YIII, 
No.  1. 

FsDiBBACH,  Geschichte  der  neuem  Philoeophie,  Ton  Bacon  bis 
Spinoza  (1838),  1844,  sec.  82<.91. 

815.  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Yenilam,  appeared  in  England 
as  a  reformer  of  Philosophy ;  a  man  of  clear  and  penetrating 
judgment,  great  learning,  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
men,  but  of  a  character  not  free  from  reproach.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  A.D.  1561 ;  attained  the  nighest  offices  in 
the  state,  which  he  ultimately  lost  through  his  failings,  and 
died  1626.  In  his  youth  he  studied  the  Aristotelian  system 
of  the  schools,  and  the  Classics.  The  latter  study,  as  weD 
as  the-practical  pursuits  to  which  he  presently  devoted  him- 
self, taught  him  the  poverty  and  insimciency  of  the  former. 
In  his  maturer  age  he  appHed  himself  to  consider  the  means 
of  reforming  the  Method  of  Philosophy,  to  which  end  he 
composed  some  works,*  which  by  the  new  principles  they 
developed  had  even  greater  influence  over  the  fortunes  of 
philosophy  than  if  he  had  completed  an  entire  system  of  his 
own. 

316.  Bacon  chose  a  new  path,  altogether  opposed  to  the 
beaten  one :  he  wished  to  see  the  fabric  of  human  know- 
ledge built  not  on  conceptions  through  conclusions,  but  on 
Hxpmnence  or  perception  through  Induction^  a  method  which 
had  already  been  imperfectly  attempted  by  Telesius  (§  298). 

1  De  Dignitftte  et  Augmentig  Scientianun  (Latin)  1608;  (English), 
Lond.  1605. 

His  Works,  Amsterd.  1662,  6  vols.  12mo.,  with  a  Life  by  W 
Bawlat  :  Lond.  1740,  fol.  4  vols,  hy  Mallet  :  and  1765,  5  vols.  4to. 

KoTum  Organum  Scientiarum,  Lond.  1620,  fol. 

F.  Bacon's  Neues  Organ  der  Wissenschaften,  aus  dem  Lateinischen 
übersetzt,  mit  einer  Einleitung  und  Anmeiknngen  begleitet  von  ksn 
Th.  Becck,  Leipz, 
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Although  his  views  may  be  said  to  be  in  some  degree 
partialy  yet  he  deserves  the  highest  admiration  and  praise 
for  his  triumphant  attacks  on  the  School-philosophy ;  for 
having  applied  for  information  to  Nature  and  Experience  ; 
for  having  referred  the  question  of  Final  Causes  to  Meta- 
physics rather  than  Physics;  for  a  clear  development  of 
certain  notions  in  Psychology,  e.  g.  that  of  the  Association 
of  Ideas,  as  also  by  his  well-digested  refutation  of  some 
of  the  superstitions  of  his  age,  and  the  composition  («f 
his  Organum^  in  which  he  sets  forth  a  new  method  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  by  means  of  Induction ;  and  his  svstematic 
review  of  all  sciences,  with  his  determination  of  their  posi- 
tion at  that  time,  aad  suggestions  for  their  improvement 
and  extension,  in  his  book.  Be  Augmentis  Saentiartm} 
To  show  how  far  Bacon  was  from  being  a  mere  Empirist,  it 
is  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  expressions  relative  to  the  science 
and  object  of  Philosophy.  Science,  he  says,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  image  of  Truth,  inasmuch  as  the  Truth  ot 
Being  {esse,)  and  the  Truth  of  knowing,  only  differ  as  a 
direct  ray  of  light  does  from  a  refracted  one.*  The  object  of 
Philosophy  is  threefold,  God — Nature— Man.  Nature  pre- 
sents iteeu  to  our  understanding,  as  it  were,  by  a  direct  ray 
of  light,  while  God  is  revealed  to  us  only  by  a  reflected  one.' 

II.  FhUoiophieal  tystem  of  CampaneUa. 

Thow«  Caxfakeuui  De  Libris  propriis,  et  recta  latione  atudendi 
Syntagma  (ed.  Oabb.  Kaxtsjsus),  Par,  1642,  8yo.;  Amstel  1645; 
Botterd,  1692,  4to.  See  also,  CitENn  OoUeetio  Tractfttunm  de  Philo- 
logi»  stadiis,  libeniis  DoctrixuB  Informatione  et  Edacatione  Literaria, 
Lugd.  Bai.  1696,  4to. 

Ssv.  Sal.  Ctfbiani  Yita  et  Fhilos.  Thorn»  CampanellsB,  AmHei. 
1706,  8vo,;  ed.  II,  1722,  Svo. 

Consalt  Qerman  Mvseum,  1780^  No.  XII,  p.  481 ;  and  Sohböckh, 
Biogr.  etc.,  torn.  I,  p.  281. 

i'rodromiia  PhUoeophitt  Instaonuidn,  id  est,  DisBertationis  de  Natnra 
Bernm  Compendium  aeeandiim  Yeia  Prineipia  ex  scriptu  Th.  Campa- 
uell«  pmrniwim  (per  Tea.  Adajo),  Fra/ncqf,  1617,  4to. 

^  It  18  vexy  likely  that  the  works  of  Bacon  suggested  to  J.  Barclay 
liiB  Treatise,  called  Icon  Ammomm,  Limd.  1614,  8to.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  Cumberland  and  Hobbes  presently. 

^  De  Augm.  Sc,  I,  col.  18.  ^  Ibid.  Sc.  Ill,  c.  I. 
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f  Doctrine  of  Campanella  on  Human  Knowledge,  with  some 
Remarks  on  his  Philosophical  System,  by  Fdllebobn,  Collect.  Fasc. 
VI,  p.  114. 

AVe  have  already  Lad  occasion  (§  298)  to  mention  one  work  of 
Campanella,  to  which  we  may  add  these : 

De  Sensu  Rerum  et  Magia,  Francf.  1620.  PhilosophieB  llationalig 
<ct  Kealis  partes  V,  Paris.  1638,  4to.  Universalis  Philosophise  give 
Metaphysicarum  Herum  juxta  propria  Dogmata  partes  tres,  Paris. 
1638,  fol.  Atheismus  Triumphatus,  BomcB,  1631,  fol.  Ad  Doctorem 
Clcntium  de  Gentilismo  non  retinendo  et  de  Prsedestinatione  et  Gratia, 
Paris.  1636,  4to.  Kealis  Philosophic  Epilogisticse  partes  lY:  hoc 
«st,  De  Herum  Natura,  Hominum  Moribus,  Politica,  cui  Civitas  Solis 
adjuncta  est,  (Ecouomica  cum  Adnotationibus  I  hysiologicis  a  Tobia 
^DAHO,  nunc  primum  edita,  Francf,  ad  M.  1623,  4to.  Prodromns 
f  hilosophi»  Instaurandse.    Civitas  Solis,  Ultraj.  1643,  12mo. 

Scelta  d'alcune  Poesie  Filosofiche  dl  Seftimano  Squilla,  1632, 
^sine  loco). 

317.  The  contemporary  of  Bacon,  Thomas  Campanella, 
(bom  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  1568),  made  a  like  attempt  to 
deduce  all  knowledge  from  Nature  and  Experience.  En- 
dowed with  admirable  talents,  and  carefully  brought  up,  he 
entered  the  order  of  Dommicans,  and  pursued  his  philo- 
sophical studies  as  a  novice  in  the  convent  of  Cosenza; 
but  when,  by  his  own  reflections  as  well  as  in  consequence 
of  the  objection  of  Telesius,*  he  was  led  to  suspect  the  uni- 
versal authority  of  Aristotle,  he  shook  off  the  prejudices  of 
his  education,  and  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  doubts  by 
studying  the  remains  of  other  ancient  pliilosophers.  But 
aiding  that  these,  as  well  as  the  remarks  of  Telesius  him- 
self, who  attracted  him  by  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries, 
were  insufficient  to  set  his  mind  completely  at  rest,  he 
sought  for  philosophy  by  a  path  of  his  own.  He  admitted 
the  existence  of  two  sources,  and  only  two,  of  all  knowledge. 
Mevelation  and  Nature :  the  first  the  source  of  Theology,  the 
last  of  Philosophy :  in  other  words,  the  Histories  of  God  and 
of  Mankind.  Scepticism,  with  Campanella,  was  but  a  tran- 
sitory state  of  the  mind :  he  was  too  eager  to  supply  its 
place  by  a  dogmatic  edifice  of  his  own,  without  having 
-cleared  his  way  to  it  by  previous  preparation  (Fropädeutik) , 
He  had  embraced  too  great  a  diversity  of  pursuits,  and  as- 
f)ired  to  effect  a  reformation  in  every  art  ana  science,  without 

>  Telesius  was  born  at  Cosenza,  where  he  died,  1588. 
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having  acquired  a  sufficient  command  of  the  necessaiy  de- 
tails. The  adversities  of  his  life  contrihuted  much  to  impede 
his  progress  as.  a  philosophical  reformei^:  for  having  been 
accused  of  disloyalty  to  the  Spanish  government,  he  was 
kept  twenty-seven  years  in  strict  confinement ;  and  when  at 
last,  in  1626,  ac(]^uitted  and  set  at  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to 
remove  for  security  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1639. 

318.  Campanella  had  a  clear  and  philosophical  head,  and 
extensive  knowledge ;  with  a  genuine  love  of  Truth ;  which 
last  he  asserted  to  be  the  proper  foundation  of  all  philosophy. 
He  also  proposed  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Sciences.  Bus 
views  were  often  just  and  clear  respecting  philosophizing  as 
well  as  other  matters,  but  his  hasty  and  impatient  spirit 
prevented  his  bringing  them  to  perfection.  His  principal 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
Metaphysics  containing  the  principles  of  Theology,  Natural 
History,  and  Morals.  He  looked  upon  the  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  (so  called)  as  nothii^  more  than  a  sort  of  Logic, 
and  a  Vocabulary.  Metaphysics  is  a  necessary  science,  oe- 
eause  our  senses  convey  to  us  only  that  which  is  contingent 
and  individual,  without  informing  us  as  to  the  general  rela- 
tions of  things  and  their  real  nature.  Logic  is  not  a  science 
of  that  which  is  real  and  necessary — God  and  His  creation ; 
but  an  art  of  language  adapted  to  philosophy  (Phil.  Eat.  II, 
2).  The  only  avenue  to  knowledge  is  by  the  senses:  Sen- 
sation and  Emotion  (JSm^ßndunff)  are  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge {Smiire  est  Scire).  Consistently  with  this  theory  he 
resolved  into  Sensation  aU  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Sen- 
sation or  Feeling  is  the  perception  of  being  affected  or 
suffering:  hence  Memory  is  also  Sensation,  only  under 
certain  conditions.  He  also  asserted  that  Thought  itself  is 
nothing  but  a  combination  of  the  results  of  Sensation; 
which  combination  itself  is  presented  to  us  by  means  of 
Sense  or  Feeling. 

319.  The  object  which  CampaneDa  had  most  at  heart  was 
the  completion  of  a  system  of  Dogmatism,  which  might  be 
successfully  opposed  to  Scepticism ;  and  of  which  he  gave  a 
sufficiently  accurate  outline  in  his  Metaphysics  (lib.  I) .  He 
either  replies  to  the  causes  of  doubt  assigned  by  the  Sceptic 
School,  or  invalidates  them,  or  their  consequences.     He 
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appeak  to  the  natuial  desire  of  the  reftson  to  hww^  and  to 
aocertain  the  truth  of  objects  as  they  are.  It  is  impossible 
eren  to  deny  the  cerfcamty  of  knowledge,  without  some 
aaoertained  principles  of  knowledge,  which  the  Sceptic  him- 
self is  compelled  to  refer  to.  He  lays  down  certain  incon» 
testible  principles  of  this  kind  drawn  m>m  nniTcrsal  notions. 
G^ese  imbrm  ns,  That  we  are ;  and  that  we  are  possessed  of 
power,  knowledge,  and  will:  That  our  power,  knowledge, 
and  will  are  limited :  That  because  we  have  power,  know- 
ledge, and  will,  these  fiEiculties  must  have  relation  to  a  some- 
thing external  and  foreign  to  themselves.  Gampanella  did 
not  advance  beyond  these  first  principles,  because  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  external  world  was  a  Eevelation  afiTorded 
by  the  Divine  Being  (qperando),  which,  in  act,  when  com- 
pared with  the  oral  Eevelation  of  God,  afforded  the  only 
satisfactory  means  of  being  convinced  of  the  truth. 

320.  The  ^at  Mei^hysical  problem  is,  to  explain  thiiigs 
and  their  existence.  To  solve  this  Gampanella  oegins  with 
the  axiom.  That  things  exist  and  are  presented  to  ns. 
These  appearances  must  be  either  true  or  false ;  agreeably 
to  the  obvious  rule  that  a  thing  must  either  be,  or  not  be ; 
and  to  the  laws  (JPrimalUatea)  of  existence  and  non-exist- 
ence. The  Frimal  laws  of  existence  are.  Possibility  or 
Power  (Potentia) ;  Knowledge  or  Science  (8apientia),  and 
Attraction  or  Love  (Amor),  What  can  be — ^is :  what  is— 
must  be.  Every  thing  must  possess  sensation  or  emotion, 
and  be  the  object  of  it  or  of  cognition ;  otherwise  it  would 
not  exist  to  us.  Every  thing  has  its  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  and  abhors  annihilation;  without  which  it 
could  not  endure,  nor  energise,  nor  exist.  The  Frimal  laws 
of  non-existence  are  Impossibility  (ImpotenHa) ;  Ignorance 
(^Insipientia) ;  and  Aversion  {Odivm  metaphysicum).  The 
three  objects  of  the  Primal  laws  of  existence  are.  Being, 
Truth,  and  Good,  of  which  the  outward  token  is  Beauty. 
These  principles  conduct  the  argument  up  to  the  considera- 
tion of  God ;  the  highest  Esse,  or  the  highest  Unity  (Metaph. 
YII,  1,  sqq.).  CampaneUa  then  describes  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  the  Divine  Unity :  Necessity  is  the 
result  of  Power;  Destiny,  of  Knowledge;  and  Harmony, 
of  Love.    He  built  his  system  of  Cosmology  on  Theolc^gy, 
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as  well  a»,  his  theory  of  Fneiunatology,  Fsychdogj,  etc.,  in 
-which  he  ^^mpted  to  explain  the  nature  and  aim  of  thinga 
aoeocding  to  the  views  of  the  Neoplatoniats  and  Cahbalisto, 
30  well  aa  those  of  Telesius.  He  recognised  in  nature  an 
TJnily  of  Life  (Mundum  esse  Dei  vwam  statuam) ;  and 
deduced  his  system  of  Divine  Justice  and  the  laws  ot 
necessity  and  chance,  from  certain  considerations  on  the 
connection  between  Necessity  and  Existence,  and  Non-» 
^cistenoe  and  Accident.  He  maintained  the  Existence  of 
an  Incorporeal  world,  and  of  Spirits,  which  ^ut  in  motion 
the  stars.  The  Soul  is  a  coruoreal  spirit,  which  can  recog- 
nise its  own  nature  to  be  subtile,  warm,  and  light.  From 
its  fundamental  attributes,  its  efforts  after  and  instinct  for 
felicity  (unattainable  in  this  lile),  he  demonstrated  ita 
immortality. 

In  Ina  practical  system,  which  he  grounded  on  his  Ontology, 
be  brought  forward  several  new  ideas.  The  Infinite  Being 
is  the  Supreme  Gfood,  the  object  and  end  of  all  things. 
Beligion  has  revealed  Him  to  us ;  and  points  out  the  way 
by  which  we  may  pass  from  the  sensible  to  the  invisible 
world,  and  to  the  highest  perfection.  It  consists  in  Ijie 
obedience  to  God,  the  love  of  Him,  and  the  contemplation 
of  things  earthly  and  divine.  Some  clear  views  are  dis- 
closed respecting  Katural  and  Bevealed  religion,  Internal 
and  External,  Luiate  and  Acquired. 

321.  The  object  of  Ethical,  Economical,  and  Political 
Science  is,  according  to  Campanella,  the  world  of  human 
volition.  The  aspiration  of  ages,  as  well  as  the  penetration 
of  Science,  point  to  the  termination  of  all  evils ;  but  they 
can  only  cease  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  does  not 
admit  of  divisions,  but  unites  all  nations  and  all  forms  of 
government  imder  the  sway  of  the  Messiah.  He  drew  a 
picture  of  an  ideal  human  society  in  the  Ejngdom  of  God, 
in  his  work  Civitas  Solis;  and  he  represented  this  ideal  as 
the  aim  of  the  historical  development  of  humanity,  and  as 
shortly  to  be  attained.  He  was  one  of  the  first  modern 
Socialists. 

322.  The  system  of  Campanella  is  to  be  pr^dsed  rather 
for  its  negative  than  its  positive  qualities.  He  displayed  a 
genuine  love  of  the  true  interests  of  Season  in  the  contest 
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he  sustained  with  the  Aristotelian  System  of  the  Schools, 
with  Atheism,  and  the  fiftlse  politics  of  Machiavelli ;  as  well 
as  in  the  manner  in  which  he  asserted  the  right  of  the 
Season  to  attempt  fresh  and  untried  paths  of  Science ;  and 
his  effort  to  start  from  fixed  fundamental  principles  bears 
witness  to  his  philosophic  spirit.  But  he  has  shown  himself 
unable  to  solve  the  grand  problem  of  philosophic  knowledge, 
by  the  inadequacy  of  his  principles,  the  want  of  coher^ice 
in  his  system,  and  the  slender  union  that  subsists  betwe^i 
his  own  idefis  and  those  he  has  associated  with  them  of 
others.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  had 
the  merit  of  having  first  distinctlv  shown  the  want  of  a 
solution,  and  attempted  to  effect  the  same,  in  the  interests 
of  Sational  Elnowledge  and  Theology. 

(See  his  Treatise,  De  QentiUsmo  non  xeiinendo). 

m.   Modifications  of  the  Ionic  and  Atomistic  SchooU. 

Basso,  Berigardf  Magnentts,  Sennert,  OassendL 

823.  When  the  Aristotelian  system  was  laid  aside  as 
confessedly  deficient,  particularly  with  respect  to  Natural 
History,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re\cive  the  Ionic  and 
Atomistic  doctrines.  After  Sebastian  Basso* s^  attack  on  the 
Physics  of  Aristotle  (see  Bibliography  §  143)  many  others 
came  forward  to  revive  ancient  doctrines  or  propose  new 
ones.  Claude  de  Chtülemert  de  Berigard^  advanced  a  theory, 
on  the  Eclectic  plan,  borrowed  partly  from  the  lonians, 
and  partly  from  the  Atomic  phüosophers,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  conformable  to  the  Christian  system,  while  he 
opposed  the  Aristotelian  hypothesis  of  an  original  Matter.* 
Another  Frenchman,  Jean  Chryaostdme  Magnen/us,^  recom- 
mended the  system  of  Nature  of  Democritus,  as  affording 

I  About  1621. 

'  Or  Beauregard;  bom  at  Moolins  1578;  died  at  Padua  1667,  or 
later. 

'  CntoüLi  PiSANi,  sen  de  Yeterum  et  Peripatetica  Philosophia 
Dialogi,  Udin,  1648—47,  4to.  Potor.  1661. 

*  Bom  at  Luxevil,  and  professor  of  Medicine  at  Pavia ;  the  author 
of  Democntus  Reviviscens,  sive  Vita  et  Philosophia  Democriti^  Ticinu 
1646, 12iao.  Lugd,  Bat,  1648;  et  Hag,  Com.  1658, 12mo. 
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an  adequate  solution  of  natiaral  phenomena.  Dav,  SenmeH} 
also  attempted  to  remodel  Physics  on  the  principles  of 
Democritus.'  He  maintained  t'hat  Form  and^  Matter  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  asserted  that  souls  were 
created  by  the  Divine  Being  out  of  nothing ;  which  brought 
him  into  a  dispute  with  J,  Freitag  (a  professor  at  Gronin- 
gen), in  which  he  was  defended  bj  his  disciple  «7!  Sperling, 
Fieiro  Gaasendi^  styled  by  GKbbon  "the  most  learned  of 
the  philosophers  of  his  age,  and  the  most  philosophical  of 
the  learned/'  undertook  to  defend  and  review  with  impar- 
tiality the  system  of  Epicurus,*  which  he  asserted  had  not 
^et  been  done.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  discoveries 
m  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Philosophy,  in  all  of  which  he 
displayed  great  judgment  and  learning ;  and  was  a  redoubt- 
able adversary  of  Aristotle,*  Fludd,'  and  Descartes.''  With 
a  laudable  love  of  truth,  he  drew  a  true  picture  of  the  üfe 
and  character  of  Epicurus,*  and  illustrated  his  philosophy, 
without  concealing  the  faults  he  had  committed  in  respect 

'  Bom  at  Breslau  1572;  died  1637. 

^  Ban.  SoNNiEBTi  Hypomnemata  Phyäca  de  Beram  Naturalium 
Principiis.  i^rawcq/".  1636-36, 12mo.  Physica,  Ftfeö.  1618,  8to.  Opera 
Omnia,  Venet,  1641;  Lugd.  Bat,  1676,  6  vola.  fol. 

^  Petrus  Qassendus;  bom  at  Chartansier  iu  Proveuce,  1592 ;  died  at 
Paris  1656. 

*  Sam.  SoBBEBn  Diss,  de  Tita  et  Moribus  Petri  Qassendi,  prefixed 
to  bis  Syntagma  Pbiloa.  Epicuri. 

+  Bbbnieb,  Abr^g6  de  la  Philosophie  de  Gasseudi,  Paria,  1678,  Svo. 
Iruflfcf.  Bat,  1684, 12mo. 

BüGEKBL,  Vie  de  P.  Qassendi,  Paris,  1737,  12mo.  See  also  Lettre 
Critique  et  Historique  ä  I'auteur  de  la  Vie  de  P.  Gfassendi,  ibid,  1737, 
12mo. 

Peibi  Gassendi  Opera  Omnia,  L%igd,  1658,  6  yols.  foL,  et  Flor. 
1727.  y     -y  ^ 

'  Ezercitationes  Paradoxicn  ady.  Aristoteleos,  libb.  I,  Chutianopl, 
1624,  8yo.;  libb.  II,  Hag,  Com.  1669,  4to.;  (and  the  Answer  of 
Enoeloke);  Censor  Censura  dignus;  Philosophus  Defensus,  Rostock, 
1697.  With  Disput,  adv.  Gassendi^  lib.  I,  Exercitationum  Y,  ibid, 
1699.  *  Examen  Philosophiss  Bob.  Fluodi. 

^  Dabitationea  et  Instantise  ady.  Cartesium. 

'  Syntagma  Philosophin  Epicuri  cum  refutationibus  Dogmatum  quee 
<»iitia  Fidem  Christianam  ab  eo  asserta  sunt;  praefigitur  SoBBEnn 
dissert,  de  Vita  et  Moribus  P.  Gassendi,  iTa^.  Com.  1655-59,  4to.; 
L<ind,  1668, 12mo.  Amst.  1684,  4to. 
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of  Theology  and  tlie  doetrine  of  Einal  Onofieii.  He  endea- 
Toured  to  effect  upon  Epicurism  a  philosophical  syBtem  of 
his  own.*  JSm,  Jdaiatum  (or  JTm^hohii«),*  who  attempted  to 
reviye  the  dreams  of  Empedodes,  eicited  less  attentian. 

IV.   law  ofMtions  qf  OraHm. 

824.  But  philosophy  now  began  to  extend  her  leaeardieH 
from  External  Nature  to  the  questions  of  Oivil  Bight 
St^o  QroHm  (properly  Em^  de  Groot,y  a  distinffuished 
Philologist,  Theologist,  Jurist,  and  Statesman,  of  great 
learning,  and  a  dear  and  sound  judmient,  opened  the  way 
to  a  new  stud^,  that  of  International  Law,  by  his  celebrated 
work  on  the  Eights  of  Peace  and  of  War,*  the  first  example 
of  a  philosophi<»ftl  statement  of  National  Law.  Some  learned 
men  nad  indeed  prepared  the  wayby  similecr  labours,  among 
others,  «T.  Oudendofp*  Mcolae  Memmmg^f  Bened.  Winkler^ 
and  Jib.  Qmtilisf  The  humane  and  exalted  mind  oi 
Grotius  was  led  to  this  undertaking  by  the  Christian  wish  to 
diminish,  if  possible,  the  frequency  and  horrors  of  war.  He 
took  as  the  foundation  of  his  argument  the  elements  of 
Natural  Eight,  and  applied  him  immense  erudition  to  show 
the  universal  assent  paid  by  all  nations  to  the  notions  of 
Bight  and  Justice.    His  mode  of  proof  was  obyiously  a 

>  Syntagma  Fhiloaophicum,  Oper.  toL  L 

8  Bom  1601 ;  died  1671. 

Maignaki  Carsus  Philosophicus,  TolascB,  1652,  4  vols.,  and  Lttgd, 
1673,  fol.  3  Bom  at  Delft  1588 ;  died  at  BoBtock  1645. 

'  Vita  Hngonis  Grotii,  Lugd,  Bat,  1704,  4to.  (P.  AuBft.  Lshmahn), 
Orotli  Manes  ab  inlqttis  Obtrectionibus  vindicati,  Ddfl,  1721 ;  Lip8, 
1732,  8yo.  Life  of  Grotius,  by  Gabf.  Brand  and  ad.  Y.  Cattxrbdbo. 
Difrdr.  1727-32,  2  vols.  fol.  (Dutch). 

t  Vie  de  M.  Hugo  Grotios,  par.  M.  de  BuBiairr,  Paris,  1752, 
2  toIb.  12mo. 

t  Hugo  Grotius,  his  Life,  etc.  by  H.  Lüosir,  Berl  1807,  Svt). 

^  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  Paris.  1625,  4to.,  cum  Oommentario  W. 
VAS  DEB  MuSLEN  et  aliorum,  Amstelod,  169fh-1708,  8  tqIb.  fol.  Best 
edition,  Lausanne,  1751,  4  yols.  4to.  Grotius  illustratus  Op.  H.  et 
8.  DB  CoooEJi,  Wratislv.  1745-52,  4  rots.  f»l. 

•  Bom  1506;  died  1567.  •  Bom  at  Lalaad  1518;  died  1600. 

7  Bom  1551,  at  Castello  di  San  Genesio,  in  the  March  of  / 
died  1611. 

De  Jure  Belli  libri  tres,  Hanau.  1589,  8to.;  ibid.  1612. 
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species  of  Induction,  wMcli  lie  may  liave  borrowed  firom  big 
contemporary,  Lord  Bacon.  Grotius  is  sometimes  earned 
away,  by  the  abundance  of  his  learning,  from  the  course  of 
his  argument,  but  nevertheless  distinguished  himself  abore 
any  of  his  predecessors  by  his  superiority  to  prejudice  and 
prescription.  He  considers  our  notion  of  Bight  to  be  the 
result  of  a  moral  faculty,  and  derives  its  first  principles  from 
the  love  of  society  (socialitas)  ;  hence  the  obligation  of  de* 
fending  tlmt  society  (societatü  custodia)  ;  and  distinguishes 
between  natwral  Miaht  and  Law,  (Dictamen  recta  ratumis)^ 
said  jpositive  (Jus  votwitarium)^  whether  of  Divine  or  Human 
origmal ;  although  he  described  it  as  identical  with  a  uni- 
versal, IHvine,  and  positive  law.  He  draws  a  distinction 
also  between  perfect  and  imperfect  Eight;  between  legal 
and  moral  obligation  (facultas,  af>iitudomoralis).  Although 
Gxotius  did  but  lay  open  this  rich  mine  of  inquiry,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  not  only  for  having  suggested  the  piursuit, 
but  for  having  contributed  toward  it  a  valuable  stock  of 
materials.  His  work  has  formed  an  era  in  literature,  and 
been  the  subject  of  numerous,  and  often  contradictory,  conk- 
mentaries.  Seiden,^  by  his  Natural  Law  of  the  Hehrews, 
which  was  followed  up  by  Zentgrav^  and  Alherti,^  authors 
of  the  Natural  Law  of  Christianity, — ^pursued  a  totally 
different  system,  and  derived  Eight  fifom  the  conditions  of  a 
state  of  Lmocence. 

y.    Materialism  of  JSohbes. 

Thomee  Hobbes,  AngU  Malmesbürienais  Tita  (Auct.  J,  Aubzbt), 
Carolopoli,  1681, 12iiio. 

Fb.  Casp.  HAamm  Memorin  Fhilosophoram,  Oratomm,  Baruihii. 
1710,  8vo. 

Reitwio,  Epifltola  de  Yeritate  Pbllosophin  Hobbeaian»,  £rtwk 
1695,  8to. 

>  Bom  at  Salyingion  in  Sussex,  1584 ;  died  1654. 

Jo.  Seldkni  De  Jure  Natural!  et  Qentium  juzta  Disoipliikam  £bm» 
onun  libb.  YII,  Lond,  1640,  fol.    Arg,  1665, 4to. 

<  Bom  at  Strasbourg  1643 ;  died  1707. 

JoACH.  ZiEMTGRAvn  De  Jure  Naturali  juzta  Disciplinam  Christi- 
aaoram  iibb.  YIII,  ßtraab.  1678,  4to. 

'  Yalent.  Albebti,  Compendiam  Joris  Nat.  Orthodoxie  Theologi» 
eonformatum«  Lips.  1676, 8vo. 
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325.  The  influence  of  Bacon's  nhilosophj  waa,  as  miglit 
liave  been  expected,  especially  felt  in  England.  Tkmoi 
Mdbhes,  a  friend  of  his,  entered  into  some  of  his  views,  from 
which  he  deduced  a  system  of  Materialism.  He  was  bom  ir 
1588,  at  MalmsbuTj.  Like  Bacon  he  had  contracted  from 
the  study  of  the  Classics  a  contempt  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
Schools;  and  his  traTels  and  intimacy  with  his  illustrious 
countryman,  as  well  as  with  Qassendi  and  Galileo,  had  led 
him  to  think  for  himself.  But  ihe  practical  direction  which  he 
laboured  to  give  to  his  speculations,  had  the  effect  of  limiting 
them.  When  the  civd  wars  broke  out,  he  proclaimed 
himself  by  his  writings  a  zealous  advocate  oi  unlimited 
monarchy,  as  the  only  seciu'ity  for  public  peace.  He  died 
1679;  having  published  several  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical Essays,  which  have  drawn  upon  him  the  reproach  of 
fondness  for  paradox,  and  the  stigma  of  Atheism. 

His  works :  Opera,  Ametelod,  1668,  2  vols,  4to.  Moral  and  Political 
YforkA,  Lond.  1750,  fol.  Complete  works,  English  and  Latin,  edited 
by  Sib  Wm.  Moleswobth,  16  yoIs.  Svo.  1839-45.  Elements  Fhiloso- 
phica  de  Give,  Par.  1642,  4to.;  Amstel.  1647,  12mo.  Leviathan,  sive 
de  materia,  forma  etpotestate  Civitatis  Ecclesiasticae  et  Civilis  (English, 
Lond.  1651,  fol.),  Lat.  Amstel.  1668,  4to.;  Appendix, -4 r?wfe^.  1668, 
4to.  Human  Nature,  or  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Policy,  Lond, 
1650,  12mo.  Elementorum  Philosophise  sectio  prima  de  Corpore 
(English,  Lond.  1656,  4to.),  Lat.  Amstel.  1668,  4to.  De  Corpore 
rolitico,  or  the  Elements  of  Law,  Moral  and  Political,  Lond.  1659, 
12mo.  Qusestiones  de  Libertate,  Necessitate  et  Casu,  contra  Doctorcm 
Bramhallum  (English,  Lond.  1656,  4to.)  Hobbes's  Tripos,  in  Three 
Bisconrses,  Lond.  1684,  8vo.  Behemoth,  Philosophical  Problems,  etc 
1682. 

326.  Hobbes  appears  to  have  aimed,  above  all  things,  at 
freedom  and  a  m<m  foimdation  in  his  speculations,  and, 
rejecting  everything  hypothetical,  (of  all  qualitatum  occul- 
tarum)  affected  to  confine  himself  to  the  comprehensible,  or 
in  other  words,  to  the  phenomena  of  Motion  and  Sensation. 
He  defines  philosophy  to  be  the  knowledge,  through  correct 
reasoning,  of  phenomena  or  appearances  from  the  causes 
presented  by  them ;  or,  vice  versa,  the  ascertaining  of  pos- 
sible causes  by  means  of  known  effects.*  Philosophy  em- 
braces as  an  object  every  body  that  admits  the  represen- 
tation of  production  and  presenting  the  phenomena  of 


*  De  Corp.  p.  2. 
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composition  and.  decomposition.  Taking  the  tenn  Body  in 
its  is^idest  extent,  be  divides  its  meaning  into  JS^atural  and 
Political,  and  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  his 
IPMlosophia  Naturalis,  comprehending  the  departments  of 
liOgic,  Ontology,  Metaphysics,  Physics,  etc.;  and  to  that 
of  the  second  his  Fhitosophia  Oivilüy  or  FoUty,  compre- 
Lending  Morals.  All  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  senses : 
"but  our  sensational  representations  are  nothing  more  than 
appearances  within  us,  the  effect  of  external  objects  ope- 
ratiog  on  the  brain,  or  setting  in  motion  the  vital  spints. 
Thought  is  calculation  {computaHo),Süid  implies  addition  and 
subtraction.  Truth  and  Falsehood  consist  in  the  relations  of 
the  terms  empWed.  We  can  become  cognizant  only  of  the 
iFinite:  the  Innnite  cannot  even  be  imagined,  much  less 
known ;  the  term  does  not  convey  any  accurate  knowledge, 
but  belongs  to  a  Being  whom  we  can  know  only  by  means 
of  Faith.  Consequently,  rehgious  doctrines  do  not  come 
within  the  compass  of  philosophical  discussion,  but  are  de- 
terminable by  the  laws  of  Eeligion  itself.  All,  therefore,  that 
Hobbes  hasleft  free  to  the  contemplation  of  philosophy  is 
the  knowledge  of  our  natural  bodies  (somatology),  of  the 
mind  (psychology),  and  polity.  His  whole  theory  has  refer- 
ence to  the  External  and  Objective,  inasmuch  as  he  derives 
all  our  emotions  from  the  movements  of  the  body,  and 
describes  the  soul  itself  aa  something  corporeal,  though 
of  extreme  tenuity.  Instead  of  a  system  of  pure  meta- 
physics, he  has  thus  presented  us  with  a  psychology,  defi- 
cient, it  is  true,  in  general  depth;  but  which  with  some 
narrow  and  limited  doctrines,  contains  occasionally  others 
more  enlightened  and  correct. 

327.  His  practical  philosophy,  however,  attra<5ted  more 
attention  than  his  speculative.  In  this,  also,  Hobbes  pur- 
sued an  independent  course,  and  altogether  departed  from 
the  line  of  the  Schoolmen.  His  grand  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  durable  posture  the  Body  Politic  could 
assume,  and  to  define  rublic  Bight.  An  ideal  form  of 
government  and  state  of  morals  had  been  imagined  by 
FkUo  in  his  Eepublic,  by  Sir  Thomas  More^  in  his  Utopia,* 

1  Bom  at  London^  1420;  beheaded  1535. 
'  BattU,  1558 ;  besides  many  other  editions. 
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hj  CbmpmuiUa  in  Mb  Civitas  Solis,^  and  by  Harrtn^toH^  in 
Lis  Oceana.*  *  Hobbes,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  tne  exist- 
ence of  a  notion  of  Natural  Bight,  which  he  deduces  frctm 
the  assumption  of  a  state  of  nature  empirically  represented.* 
A^eeably  to  the  lowest  law  of  nature,  mananns  at  the 
injury  of  ms  neighbour.  Yet  every  one  grasps,  by  a  natural 
instinct,  at  eveiything  which  can  contribute  to  his  own 
well-being,  and  shuns  everythinp^  that  can  cause  the  con- 
trary, j^lf-preservation  is  the  highest  object  of  his  pursuit, 
just  as  deatn  is  of  his  avoidance.  All  that  tends  to  this 
end,  and  to  the  removal  of  pain,  is  conformable  to  reason, 
and  therefore  lawful.  Eight  is  the  liberty  of  employing 
our  natural  powers  agreeably  to  reason.;]:  Man  has  there- 
fore the  right  of  self-preservation  and  self-defence;  and 
consequently  of  using  the  means  to  this  end:  and  be  is 
himself  the  judge  and  arbiter  of  these  means ;  hence  also  he 
has  a  Jtiffht  to  all  things.  But  the  consequence  of  these 
Tights,  in  a  state  of  nature,  must  be  an  universal  war  of  aH 
with  fül ;  who  must  be  perpetually  brought  into  opposition 
witii  one  another,  to  the  destruction  of  all  repose  and 
security,  and  even  of  the  power  of  self-preservation.  Self- 
love,  therefore,  (or  Beason;,  or  Natural  Law,  ordain  peace, 
and  produce  a  new  state  of  things,  under  the  form  of  a 
civil  conmact  (status  etvUis),  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
individual  liberty ^of  each  is  resigned  by  him,  and  intrusted 
to  one  or  more.  With  this  epoch  commraices  that  of  ex- 
ternal, obligatory  Bi^ht.  Absolute  ^ower  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  implicit  submission  on  the  part;  of  the 
governed,  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  state ;  and 
the  best  of  all  forms  of  government  is  therefore  the  monar- 
chical. The  laws  of  a  Christiaa  state  are  not  contrary  to 
■the  laws  of  GU>d. 

*  See  above,  bibliography  of  8  817.  *  Bom  at  VpUm,  1677. 

*  Lond.  1656.    With  his  works,  1700  and  1737. 

*  All  these  writers  belong  to  the  brotherhood  of  Sooialists.— Ed. 
«  In  his  treatise  De  Cire. 

t  A  somewhat  analogous  view  of  Ethics  and  Deontology  has  been 
advanced  in  modem  times  by  Charles  Fourier.  His  axiom  was :  "  Les 
aUr<icHons  sont  proportionSes  aux  destinies."  Fourier  differed  widely 
however  from  Hobbes  in  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  his  axiom. 
With  the  former  the  full  swing  of  liberty  gives  birth  to  harmony; 
with  Hobbes;  to  discord.— Ed. 
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Self-love  IB  the  ftmdatnental  law  of  Nature,  and  TTtility 
its  End :  the  law  of  Nature  prescribing  Peace,  is  also  the 
law  of  Morals  (lew  maralu).  Hobbes  referred  to  the  Bibte 
for  confirmation  of  his  consequently  deduced  Theory  of  the 


His  success  was  not  great,  and  the  little  which  he  had 
was  principally  among  foreigners.  Of  the  number  of  his  im- 
partial judges,*  was  the  Dutchman  Lambert  Vdthuysen  .«*  and 
of  his  adversaries,  ^icAort^  OumherlaniPaadJRobertScTiarrock} 

VI.    Lord  Herbert  qf  Cherbury. 

328.  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy,*  who  had  espe- 
cially in  view  the  philosophy  of  religion,  followed  a  course 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  pursued  by  Hobbes.  He  de- 
fended the  notion  of  innate  cognitions,  and  derived  our 
knowledge,  not  &om  the  understonding  nor  this  senses,  but 
from  a  certain  instinctive  reason^  to  which  he  made  the 
former  subordinate.  Instead  of  tracing  our  acquaintance 
with  religion  (according  to  his  ideas  of  it)  to  historical 
tradition,  as  Hobbes  naA  done,  he  derived  it  :from  an 
original  immediate  knowledge  afforded  to  all  mankind. 
Agreeably  to  these  views,  he  pursued  his  researches  more 
in  an  idealistic  Sational  than  in  an  Empirical  direction,  and 
he  dived  deeper,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
Truth;  on  which  subject  he  published  a  separate  work.* 
He  described  the  soul  not  as  a  tabula  rasa,  but  as  a  closed 
look,  which  opens  only  when  Nature  bids  it.  It  contains 
in  itself  general  truths  (commtmes  notiti<s)\  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  men;  and  ought  to  remove  doubts  and  di&- 
rences  in  philosophy  and  theology.  He  maintained  the 
existence  oi  a  Beligion  of  Beason,  and  claimed  the  right  to 

^  LAMBBBti  ysi/THUTBEN  de  Priücipüfl  Jnstl  et  Decori,  Diasertallo 
Bpistolica,  oontinens  Apologiam  pro  Uactatu  dariasimi  Hobbesii  de 
Cive,  Amstelod,  1661, 12mo. 

^  To  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

'  De  OfficiiB  secundam  Jns  Katnrale,  Oxon.  1660,  8vo. 

^  Bom  1581 ;  died  1648.  *  Naturalis  insHnäus, 

*  Tractatns  de  Yeritate  pront  diatiognitnr  a  Berelatione,  a  Teii- 
simili,  a  Possibili,  et  a  False,  Lut.  Paris.  1624  et  1633;  Lond,  1645, 
4to.;  1656, 12mo.  (With  the  Eseay  De  Causis  Errorom).  De  Bell* 
gione  Gentilium,  Erroramque  apud  eos  Causis,  Jjimd,  1645^  8yo. 
Part  J,  completed  16^3, 4to^,  «ad  1670,  dvo. 
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examine  and  all  verify  pretensions  to  revelation.^  Tke 
obscurity  of  his  own  thoughts  and  expressions,  and  the 
dominion  at  that  time  enjoyed  bv  the  Empirical  system  of 
philosophy,  caused  him  to  oe  but  little  noticed  in  his  day. 
He  was,  however,  attacked  by  Divines,  as  a  Naturalist  aad 
as  an  enemy  to  Christianity. 

VIT.    Mystical  Natundists  and  Theosophigts  of  this 
period. 

Feüebbach,  Geachicbte  der  neuem  Philosophie  von  Bacon  bis 
Spinoza  (1888)  1844,  §  150-214. 

Cabbiebb,  Die  philoeophische  Weltanschauung  der  Beformations- 
»it,  1847,  §  609-726. 

Hambebgeb,  Die  Lehre  des  deutschen  Philosophen  Jacob  Böhme, 
1844. 

Baub,  Die  christliche  Gnosis,  1885,  §  557-611. 

329.  X  Baptist  van  Selmont^  about  this  time  united  a 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  to  a  degree  of  mysticism. 
He  had  been  taught  at  Louvain  the  meagreness  of  the 
Scholastic  system,  by  the  Jesuit  Martin  del  Eio ;  and  had 
imbibed  from  the  study  of  Kempis,  Tauler  (§  277),  and 
Paracelsus,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  he  carried  into  his 
art,  that  of  medicine.  With  many  fanciful  notions  of  his 
own,  he  nevertheless  detected  errors  in  others,  and  started 
several  good  ideas.  In  order  to  effect  by  means  of  Alchemy 
and  Phüosophy  a  reformation  in  his  own  art,  he  sought  a 
Philosophjr  over  the  Universum.  With  such  a  design,  he 
attached  himself  principally  to  the  doctrines  of  Paracelsus, 
and  derived  all  mowledge  from  direct  and  immediate  illu- 
mination of  the  Beason,  by  God.  He  maintained  that  all 
Nature  is  animated;  but,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  that 
neither  things  nor  their  operating  causes  partake  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  which  is  incommunicable.  All  corporeal 
beings  are  replete  with  spirits  (Archei),  which  by  means  of 
air  and  water,  the  only  true  elements,  and  their  mutual 
fermentation,  produce  every  thing  else.  Such  were  the 
principles  of  his  spiritual  Physiology.'    His  son  M*,  Mer- 

*  De  Vcritate,  p.  266,  eqq. ;  282,  sqq. 

^  Bom  at  Brussels,  1577  ;  died  at  Vilvoorde,  near  Bmssels,  1644. 

3  t  J.  J.  Loos,  J.  Baptista  van  Heln^ont,  Heidelberg.  1807,  8vo. 
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curius  van  Helmont^  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  "Holy 
j9Lrt,"  (TheoBophy);  and  by  a  new  divisipn  of  its  nature  and 
its  relation  to  Unitjr,  sought  to  compose  a  system  which 
combined,  in  an  original  manner,  the  doctrmes  of  the 
Platonists  and  Cabbsdists  with  those  of  Christianity.  He 
taught  especially  the  theory  of  an  universal  Sympathy  of 
all  things,*  a  transition  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  and 
of  the  body  to  the  soul,  asserting  that  they  differed  not 
in  essence  but  in  form,  and  stood  in  the  relation  of  Male 
and  Female,  and  therefore  are  present  in  all  visible  forms. 
To  this  he  added  a  sort  of  Metempsychosis,  combined  with 
a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  future  judgment  after  death.' 
Ma/rcuB  Marci  von  Rronhmd^  set  forth  a  system  of  Cos- 
mology of  his  own,  in  which  he  blended  the  Ideas  of  Plato 
with  the  Forms  of  Aristotle,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
the  qmlitates  occulta  of  the  Schoolmen  to  make  way  for  his 
idecB  semmahs,  which  he  affected  to  consider  more  intel- 
ligible. Ideas  are  the  powers  of  Nature  which,  with  the 
aid  of  light,  create  and  form  all  things.  Nay,  the  very 
constellations  operate  on  the  sublunary  world  by  means  of 
light,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Ideas.* 

330.  In  England,  the  enthusiastic  system  of  Paracelsus 
foimd  a  patron  in  the  learned  physician  Bohert  Mudd,^  who 

See  also  B.  ab  Helmont.  Opera^  Amstd.  1648,  4to.;  toidFrantf,  1659, 
3  vols.  fol. 

>  Bora  1618 :  spent  his  life  in  travelling  in  Germany  and  England ; 
and  died  1699. 

*  It  is  now  well  established  that  J.  B.  Van  Helmont,  as  well  as  the 
Ancients,  anticipated  Mesmer  in  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  Animal 
Magnetism.  See  Van  Helmont's  admirable  Dissertation,  and  his 
Mentis  Imago ;  and  also  Colquhoon's  Hist,  of  Magic. — Ed. 

^  Paradoxical  Discourses,  Land,  1690.  Seder  01am,  sive  Ordo 
Sfficnloram,  hoc  est  historica  enarvatio  Doctrines  Philosophicse  per 
unnm  in  quo  sunt  omnia,  1693, 12mo. 

»  Died  1676. 

^  JoH.  Mac.  Mabci  a  Ebonlakd^  Ideamm  Operatricium  Idea  sive 
Delectio  et  Hypothesis  illius  Occult»  Yirtutis,  quee  Semina  foecunda 
et  ejf  iisdem  Corpora  Organica  prodncit.  Prog,  1685,  4to.  Philo- 
sophia  Yetus  restituta,  in  qua  de  mutationibus  quae  in  Universo  sunt, 
de  Partium  Universi  Constitutione^  de  Statu  Hominis  secundum 
Naturam  et  praeter  Katuram,  et  de  Curatione  Morborum,  etc.  libb;  V. 
Prag.  1662,  4to. 

^  Sobert  Fludd,  or  De  Flnctibos,  bom  at  Milgate  in  Kent,  1574  - 
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sougbt  to  ally  it  to  tbe  Mosaic  lustory  of  the  creation.'  Hie 
waa  anawerea  hj  Qaaendu  In  Ghermany  a  like  theosopliic 
enthuaiaam  excited  the  pioua  and  truth-lovinff  temper  or  the 
shoemaker  of  Qörlitz,  Jacob  Böhm*  who,  with  ft  mind  highly 
moved  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptares,  to  which  he  added 
the  natural  philosopuy  of  Paracelsus  and  his  contemporaries, 
with  a  peculiar  depth  of  spirituality,  although  in  a  rud^ 
unscientific  manner  and  a  barbarous  style  (partly  composed 
of  the  terms  of  Chemistry  then  in  use),  gave  vent  to  deep 
philosophical  truths,  intermingled  with  suigular  and  extra- 
Tf^ant  dreams  respecting  the  Deity  and  the  origin  of  all 
thmgs.  He  delivered  these  as  Divine  Eevelations,  and  wrote 
inh£  native  language,  whence  his  appellation  oiPhUosophui 
Tßuianicua,  A  considerable  analogy  may  be  traced  between 
Swedenborg  and  Böhm,  but  the  former  never  borrowed  firom 
the  latter.  They  approximate  naturally  in  the  depth  and 
volume  of  their  spirituality  and  their  ^ant  sweep  of  thought. 
Böhmes  mysticism  gained  disciples  m  Germany,  and  even 
abroad,  bemg  adopted  in  France  by  Foiret^  and  in  England 
by  J5r.  More  and  John  Fordone,  a  clergyman  and  physician, 
who  even  wrote  a  commentary  on  him.  Of  all  these  here- 
after. In  more  recent  times,  St  Martin  has  given,  as  it 
were,  a  new  and  able  version  of  this  species  of  Theosophy. 

331.  Böhm  and  Fludd  had  endeavoured  to  find  authority 
in  the  Bible  for  the  extravagancies  of  their  fanciful  specula- 
tions. A  Mosaic  philosophy  is  so  naturally  connected  with 
the  character  of  the  Cabbala  and  of  Theosophy,  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  its  difiusion.  The  like  attempt 
was  made  bv  others,  particularly  by  Jo,  Amo9  Gomeniua^ 
who  in  his  ^/nopsis  FnysiceB  ad  lumen  IHvmum  reformata^* 

died  1637.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  form  6  vols.  fol.  The  most 
complete  list  of  them  is  given  by  Ebbst,  Bibliogr.  Diet.  4to.  Lips. 
1821-80. 

*  Historia  Macro-  et  Microcosmi,  Metapbysica,  Physiciw  et  Technics, 
Oppenh,  1717.     Philosophia  Mosalca,  Oudee,  1638. 

2  Bom  at  Alt-Seidenberg,  near  Görlitz,  1575 ;  died  1624. 

t  Jacob  Böhm  :  a  Biographical  Essay,  Dresden,  1802,  Svo. 

+  Works  of  J.  mhm.  Amsterd.  1620,  4  vols.  8vo.  etc.;  1780,10 
vols.  8vo.  Selections  from  his  Works,  ArruL  1718;  Franrf,  1801,  8vo. 
Translated  from  the  Datch  and  Bnglish. 

»  Of  the  village  of  Comna,  near  Prerau  in  Moravia ;  bom  1692,  died 
at  Amsterdam  1671.  *  Lips.  1632, 8yo. ;  1663,  8vo. 
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detailed  more  clearly  the  opinions  of  Fludd  and  others.  H0 
supposes  three  elementary  principles  of  all  things ;.  Matter^ 
Spirit,  and  Li^ht.  The  first  is  the  cor{)oreal  essence,  the 
second  is  subtile,  self-existing,  invisible,  imperceptible,  dis« 
pensed  by  the  Divine  Being  to  all  living  creatures,  to  animate 
and  possess  them.  light  is  the  plastic  spirit ;  an  interme« 
diate  essence,  which  penetrates  matter  and  prepares  it  for 
the  admission  and  reception  of  spirit,  investing  it  at  the 
same  time  with  a  form.  He  has  also  originated  some 
remarkable  ideas  on  philanthropy,  in  which  he  followed  Yal. 
Andresß.^  J.  Baier,*  the  successor  of  Comenius,  and  some 
others,  have  bequeathed  works  to  the  same  effect.* 

YIII.    Sceptics. 

332.  Scepticism  was  revived  in  a  complete  form  by  JBir, 
Sanchez  (Franc.  Sanctius),  a  Portuguese,'  who  taught  medi- 
cine and  philosophy  at  Toulouse  with  considerable  reputation, 
up  to  the  time  of  nis  death,  which  happened  in  1632.  He 
was  obliged  by  his  office  to  teach  the  Aristotelian  system^ 
and  not  venturing  openly  to  controvert  it,  assailed  it  under 
cover  of  his  Scepticism;  and  having  proved  by  means  of 
arguments  already  brought  forward,  but  to  which  his  lively 
manner  imparted  an  air  of  novelty,  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  knowledge,  he  undertook  to  give  in  another  work  a 
method  of  his  own  for  attaining  to  certainty.  This  promised 
work,  however,  never  made  its  appearance.  M'ongois  de  la 
Mothe  h  Vayerf"  an  author  of  great  learning,  talent,  and 

^  See  several  articles  in  the  TagchlaU  des  Menschheitkhena,  pub- 
lished by  Ch.  Chbist.  Fb.  Cbausb,  1811,  No.  ZVIII,  sqq.,  on  a  work 
of  Comenius,  entitled,  General  ObBervationB  on  the  Improvement  of 
Human  Nature,  etc.,  HaUe,  1702.  s  j^bout  1606. 

*  There  appears  no  doubt  that  the  &ctB  and  phenomena  of  Animal 
Magnetism  were  fiuniliar  to  a  large  school  of  writers  of  this  age,  includ- 
ing Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  Fludd,  Ficinus,  Mirandola,  and  Maxwell, 
the  author  of  Medieina  Magnetica,  See  Colquhoun's  Hist,  of  Magic^ 
Witchcraft,  and  Animal  Magnetism,  YoL  II. — Ed. 

^  Bom  1562,  at  Bracara  in  Portugal. 

Francisci  Sanchez  Tractatus  de  multum  Nobili  et  Prima  UniTersali 
Sdentia  quod  nihil  scitur,  Lond,  1581,  4to  et  12mo.;  Franqf.  1618, 
8to,  with  the  remarks  of  Dak.  Habtnaoh,  entitled,  Sanchez,  aliquid 
sciens,  SteUin.  1665,  12iaQ.  Tractatus  Philosophie!,  HoUerd,  1619, 
21mo.  ^  Born  at  Paris  1586;  died  1672. 
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judgment,  enlarged  upon  tbe  grounds  of  Scepticism,  with  a 
special  reference  to  feeligion.  He  denied  the  existence  of 
all  rational  principles  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  the 
diversities  of  belief  tliat  have  always  prevailed,  and  main- 
tained that  Eeason  in  theology  must  give  place  to  Faith,  a 
superior  faculty,  and  conferred  immediately  by  Divine 
Grace.  He  represented  life  as  a  miserable  farce,  and  virtue 
as  almost  a  dream. 

EATIONALISM  OF  DESCARTES,  AND   THE 
SYSTEMS  TO  WHICH  IT  GAVE  EISE. 

I.    Descartes. 

Baillef.  La  Vie  de  B.  Descartes^  Par.  1690,  4to;  abregne,  Paris, 
1698,  12mo. 

Goo.  GuiL.  LEiBNirn  ITotata  circa  Yitam  et  Doctrinam  Cartesii,  in 
Thomasii  flistoria  Sapientise  et  Stultitiffi,  torn.  II,  p.  133,  and  iathe 
3rd  vol.  Epistolarum  Leibnitii  ad  DiversoB,  p.  888. 

Reflexions  d*un  Academician  Bur  la  Vie  de  Descartes,  enToy^es  ä  un 
Ami  en  Hollande,  La  Haye,  1692, 12mo. 

Eloge  de  Ren§  Descartes,  par  Gaillabd,  Paris,  1765,  8vo;  par 
Thomas,  Paris,  1761,  8vo;  par  Mjbbcibe,  Oenive  et  Paris,  1765,  8vo. 

JoH.  Tbpelii  Historia  Philosophical  Cartesianae,  Norimb.  1672, 12nio. 
De  Vita  et  Philos.  Oartesii,  ibid.  1674. 

Becueil  de  quelques  Pieces  carieuscs  concemant  la  Philosophie  de 
M.  Descartes  (par  Batlb),  Arnsterd.  1684, 12mo. 

Petbi  Dan.  Huetu  Censura  Philosophiae  Cartesian»,  Paris.  1689, 
12mo.  Philosophic  Cartesianee  adversus  censuram  Pet.  Dan.  Huetii 
Vindicatio,  aut  D.  A.  P.  (Augusto  Pbtkrmanw),  Lips.  1690,  4to.  K^ 
ponse  au  Livre  qui  a  pour  titre  :  P.  Dan.  Huetii  Censura,  etc. ;  par  P. 
SiLVAiN  Regis,  Par.  1692, 12mo.  Huet  answered  by  his  (anonymous) 
Nouveaux  M^moires  pour  servir  ä  PHistoire  de  Cartesianisme ;  par 
M.  G.  Paris,  1692, 12tD0. 

Admiranda  Methodus  Novsd  Philosophise  Renati  Descartes,  UWraj. 
1643, 12mo. 

Balth.  Bekkeri  De  Philosophia  Cartesii  Admonitio  Candida  et  siiz- 
cera,  Wesd.  1668, 12mo. 

Ant.  le  Grand,  Apologia  pro  Cartesio,  contra  Sam.  Parkernm,  Lond. 
1672.  4to;  Norimb.  1681,  8vo. 

P.  DE  ViLLEMANDT.    See  §  139. 

Cinq  Dialogues  faits  äl'Imitation  des  Anciens,  par  Hobatius  Tdbero 
(par  Fbanoois  db  la  Mothe  lb  Vate»),  Mons,  1671,  12mo;  1673, 
8vo.  and  an  Answer  by  M.  Nahlb,  Berl,  1744,  870.  (Euvres,  Paris, 
1664  et  1667-1684,  4  vol».  foL 
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HocE^  Oartesius  und  seine  Qegner,  1885. 

Jaoobi,  Ueber  Descartes  Leben  und  seine  Methode,  1848. 

SoHAABSOHMiDT^  Bcscartes  und  Spinoza^  1850. 

333.  JBene  Descartes  (Oartesitts),  was  bom  1596,  at  La 
Have,  in  Toiiraine,  and  attempted  a  reformation  in  the 
pbilosopliy  of  his  country  by  a  method  opposed  to  the 
Empirical,  on  the  principles  of  pure  Bationalism.  His 
system  was  favourable  to  independent  research,  and  met 
-with  equ£^y  violent  opponents  and  partisans,  attracting,  as 
it  did,  universal  attention.  In  the  school  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Ija  Pleche  he  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  lively  fancy 
and  his  love  of  knowledge.  Fired  with  this  passion,  and 
eager  to  satisfy  it  by  study,  he  devoured  without  a  plan  a 
mvdtitude  of  books,  which  working  upon  his  own  ardent 
temper,  left  him  more  uncertain  than  he  was  at  first ;  his 
subsequent  travels,  instead  of  curing,  contributing  to  in- 
crease the  malady.  Presently  his  adventurous  spirit  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  erecting  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  no 
part  of  which  should  be  borrowed  from  others.  With  this 
view  he  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  trusted  to  find  leisure 
and  freedom^  and  where  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
his  works.*  He  presently  attracted  great  attention,  became 
involved  in  controversies,  especiaUy  with  theologians,  and 
after  maintaining  an  extensive  and  learned  correspondence, 
was  invited  into  Sweden  by  Queen  Christina,  and  died  there 
shortly  after,  in  1650. 

His  works:  Opera,  Amstdöd,  1692-1701,  9  vols.  4to.  Opera  Philo- 
sophica,  Franrf.  ad  M,  1692,  4to.  Principia  Philosophise,  Ainstd. 
1644-1656,  4to.  Meditationes  de  Prima  PhiloBophia  etc.,  ibid.  1641, 
4to.  Bisconrs  de  la  Methode  pour  bien  conduire  la  Raison  et  chercher 
le  Y6ni4  dans  les  Sciences.  Plus,  la  Dioptrique,  les  M  tßores,  et  la 
G6om^trie,  etc.  Far.  1687,  4to.;  a  Latin  translation  (by  Courcelles) 
revised  by  Descartes,  1644.  Speclmina  Philosophise,  sea  Dissertatio  de 
Methodo,  Bioptrice,  etc.  Amatel.  1656,  4to.  Meditationes.  Tractatos 
de  Passionibns  Animse,  ibid,  1656,  4to.  Tractatus  de  Homine  et  de 
I'ormatione  Fcetüs,  cum  notis  Lud.  de  la  Fobgs,  ibid.  1677,  4to. 
Epistolae  (translated),  ibid.  1688,  4to. 

334.  Descartes  was  not  merely  a  metaphysical  philoso- 
pher; he  was  distinguished  as  a  mathematician,  an  astro- 
nomer, and  a  natural  philosopher.    His  very  reputation  and 

1  Between  1629  and  1649. 
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success  as  a  pliilosoplier,  'was  in  a  greafc  measure  owing  to 
the  services  he  conferred  on  those  sciences.    His  object  was 
to  constitute  philosophy  a  demonstrable  science:  but  Le 
rttshed  too  eagerly  from  the  state  of  doubt,  whidi  he  consi- 
dered a  necessary  preparation  for  all  knowledge,  to  know- 
ledge itself.    He  begins  with  the  empirical  Sen-Conseioiu- 
ness  or  Thought,  as  that  which  is  immediately  certain: 
and  from  this  concludes  the  existence  of  the  thinking  sub- 
stance— (Oogito :  er§o  Sum) — of  the  soul ;  whieh  thus  dis- 
tin^^hes  itself  from  material  substances,  and  consequently 
is  mdependent  of  them.    Its  essence  consists  in  thou^ki, 
and  is  on  that  account  more  easy  to  be  recognised  than  that 
of  the  body.     Clearness  and  distinctness  he  regarded  as  the 
criteria  oi  truth.    The  soul  does  not  think  aU  subjects 
with  equal  distinctness,  whidi  proves  its  nature  to  be  im- 
perfect and  finite.    It  possesses,  nevertheless,  in  itself^  the 
idea  of  an  Absolute,  Perfect  Being,  or  Spirit;  the  first  and 
necessary  attribute  of  whom  is  existence;^  and  as  such  an 
idea  cannot  be  derived  from  the  Imperfect  Soul,  it  must 
flow  from  the  Perfect  Being  to  whom  it  rdates,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  innate.     On  tins  cognition  of  the  ezistenoe 
of  an  All-perfect  Being;,  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  ail 
knowledge  is  grounded;  on  the  principle  that  the  IHvine 
Being  vnll  not  suffer  us  to  fall  mto  error  while  lawftilly 
employing  the  faculties  for  knowledge  bestowed  by  Him. 
The  essence  of  the  body  consists  in  extension.    The  body 
and  the  thinking  essence  (the  body,  that  is,  and  the  soul) 
are  essentially  opposed  to  each  other. 
335.  Gtod,  as  the  Infinite  Being,  is  the  author  of  the 

*  Sam.  Webenfsls,  Jadiciun  do  Argamento  Cart«rii  pro  EzistentU 
Dei  petitOy  et  ejus  Idea;  in  his  Dissertatt.  var.  Argament.  Pars.  II; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Jacqüelot,  Examen  d'nn  Ecrit  qui  a  pour  titre, 
Judicium  de  Argumento,  etc.  Many  articles  on  the  subject  appeared 
In  the  Journal  des  Sayans,  1701 ;  the  Histoire  des  Ouyrages  des  Savans, 
1700,  1701,  and  the  Noavelles  de  la  B^publique  des  Lettres,  1701, 
1702,  et  1708. 

Andb.  Riohtbb,  Diss.  (resp.  Jo.  Fotnanr)  de  Seligione  Cartesii,  öry- 
phia.  1705,  4to. 

Ohb.  BBETTHAurr,  Dissert.  De  Cartesii  Theologia  Natnrali  et  Erro- 
ribus  ea  commiesis,  Helmstad.  1735,  4to. 

Lud.  Fb.  Ancii2X)N,  Judicium  de  Judiciis  circa  Argumentum  pro 
Ezistentia  Dei  ad  noetoa  vaqoe  t«mpoia  latue;,  Benjl*  1792,  8to. 
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imirerse,  which  is  infinite ;  but  the  material  and  thinking 
enbstances  of  which  it  is  composed  are  imperfect  aad  finite. 
The  assistance  or  oo-opa*ation  of  the  Divinity  (assistmtia 
mve  conewrsus)  is  necessary  to  the  Yerj  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  these.^  JDescartes  did  not  distinguish 
between  Matter  and  Space,  and  consequently  found  no 
difficulties  to  ojpnose  the  application  of  his  theory  of  vorHees 
^which  he  described  as  denvrng  their  immediate  impulse  from 
God),  to  account  for  the  physical  frame-work  of  the  world. 

The  Soul,  whose  nature  consists  in  Thought,  he  asserted 
to  be  simple  in  its  nature,  or  in  other  words,  purely  immate- 
rial  (spintualism  of  Descartes),  but  intimately  connected 
with  the  body.  The  pmeal  gland  may  be  supposed  to  be  its 
seat,  because  it  there  appears  to  energise  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  vital  spirits.  Prom  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul  he  deduced  its  immortality ;  and,  lest  he  should  be 
obliged  by  his  argument  to  extend  the  same  properties  to 
other  animals,  he  pronotmced  these  to  be^  livifi^  fnaehinef. 
The  soul  is  free,  because  it  thinks  itself  so ;  and  in  its  free- 
dom consists  its  liability  to  error.  He  drew  a  distinction 
amongst  representations  (cogitatumes)  between  the  passive 
impressions  and  the  active  decisions  (»a^^'one«  et  actiones) 
of  the  soul.  The  operations  of  the  Will,  the  Imagination, 
and  Thought,  belong  in  their  basis  to  the  latter  class.  He 
constituted  three  classes  of  Ideas,  those  which  we  acquire, 
those  which  we  create,  and  those  which  are  bom  with  us. 
The  first  are  derived  from  external  objects,  by  means  of 
impressions  communicated  to  our  organs.  Vital  warmth 
and  motion  do  not  proceed  from  the  Soul,  but  from  the 
Animal  Spirits.  He  accoimts  for  the  communion  existing 
between  the  Soul  and  Body  by  his  doctrine  of  assisientia. 
The  Soul  determines  the  direction  of  the  Vital  Spirits. 

336.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  Descartes  made  be- 
tween thinking  and  cognition, — the  want  of  solidity  in  his 
principles,  and  of  conclusiveness  in  his  inferences,  as  well  aä 
the  many  contradictions  they  imply,  which  would  have 
become  more  apparent  to  himself  if  he  had  treated  of  prac- 
tical philosophy  also, — we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great 

>  This  doctrine  was  converted  by  Qboukz  and  othere  into  one  «f 
Oecoiumaikm.    See§a28. 
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effect  produced  hj  his  philosophy.  His  discussions  awakened 
men  to  independent  thought,  both  by  their  matter  and  their 
manner, — the  form  as  weU  aa  the  substance  ot  his  docbines, 
no  less  than  bj  their  bold  and  striking  character.  Men 
were  impelled  to  nvestigate  the  theory  of  Thought  and 
Ejiowledge,  and  the  differences  which  exist  between  them ; 
efforts  were  made  to  decide  the  controversy  between  Empi- 
ricism and  Speculative  philosophy,  between  £ationalism  and 
Supematurausm ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  the  last 
blow  to  the  Scholastic  system,  and  introduced  into  the 
philosophical  world  a  new  life  and  energy,  animating  to  the 
pursuit  of  Truth  and  the  detection  of  !toor.  His  doctrines 
presently  attracted  the  notice  of  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished thinkers.  In  Hobbes,  Oatsendi^  P.  Dan.  H.uetJ' 
Gaibr,  Daniel^  etc.,  he  encountered  able  adversaries,  who 
subjected  his  leading  principles  to  a  severe,  but  at  the  same 
time  calm  and  philosophical  examiuation ;  but  he  was 
attacked  in  a  more  intemperate  manner  by  several  school- 
men and  theologians,  such  as  Qishert  Voetius*  Martin 
Schoock^  the  Eclectic,  Curiae  LentuUtis  the  Jesuit,  ValoiSj 
and  others,  who  taxed  him  with  Scepticism  and  Atheism. 
A  number  of  talented  persons  were  formed  in  his  school,  or 
attached  themselves  to  his  system;  and  in  spite  of  the 
interdictions  levelled  against  it  in  Holland  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1656),  and  also  in  Italy  (1663),  it  gained  ground  in 
the  Netherlands  and  France.  In  England,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, it  made  less  progress,  though  it  produced  an  effect  on 
all  departments  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
and  Morals,®  nay,  even  on  Theology.' 

*  Ger.  de  Vries,  Dissertatiuncula  Historico-Philosopliica  de  Benaü 
Cariesii  Meditationibus  a  Gassendo  impugnatis,  Ultraj.  1691,  8vo. 

«  Censura,  etc.  (see  bibliography  §  833).  This  works  called  forth 
several  answers. 

^  See  Lis  Bomance :  Voyage  du  Monde  de  Descartes,  Paris,  1691, 
12nio.  Iter  per  Mnndum  Cartesii^  Amstelod.  1694,  12mo.  Nouvelles 
Bifficultes  proposees  par  un  Peripateticien,  AmsL  1694,  12mo.  Idem 
(en  Lat.)  Kovffi  Difficultates,  etc.  ibid. 

*  Bom  at  Hensdea  1581 ;  died  1676.     . 

s  Bom  at  Utrecht,  1614 ;  died  3  665.    See  bibl.  324. 
«  L'Art  de  Vivre  Heureux,  Paris,  1692,  Svo.    In  Lat. :  Ethica  Car- 
tesiana,  sive  ars  Bene  Beateque  Vivendi^  Hal.  1776,  8vo. 
7  Philosophia  S.  Scriptur»  Interpres  (by  L.  Mbteb,  a  phyBician  and 
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337.  Among  tbe  partisans  of  the  philosoplij  of  Descartes 
we  may  sp^Sy  his  friend  Be  la  Jßbrge^  a  physician  at 
Saumur;  UlauOe  de  C^wZter.  (died  1686),  the  editor  of  his 
posthumous  works ;  Jacques  Bohault  (died  1676) ;  Pierre 
Syloam  Beais^  a  pupil  of  the  latter,  and  an  able  commen- 
tator on  Descartes;  with  many  Jansenists  of  the  Fort 
Hoyal,'  who  opposed  a  more  rigid  morality  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Jesuits.  Among  these  were  Ant,  Amauld,^  Blaise 
JPascal,^  Nicole,^  and  also  Father  Malebranche  (see  §  341), 
.Antoine  le  Qrwnd^    a  physician  at  Douai,  J,   GUmberg^ 

friend  of  Spinoza),  Eleutkeropoli,  1666,  ito,  third  edition  by  Semleb, 
Hal.  1776,  8vo. 

Yalentini  Albkbti  Tractatus  d6  Cartesianismo  et  Coccejanismo, 
Zips,  1678,  4to.  Viteb.  1701,  ito. 

'  L.  D£  LA.  FoBaE,  Trait6  de  TEsprit  de  THomme,  Paris,  1664,  4to. 
In  Lat. :  Tractatus  de  Mente  Humana,  ejus  Facultatibus  et  Functioni- 
bus,  Amstelod.  1669;  Brem.  1678,  4to, ;  Amet,  1708,  8to. 

2  Bom  1632;  died  1707. 

P.  SvLVAiN  Regis,  Systeme  de  la  Philosophie,  contenant  la  Logique, 
la  Metaphysique,  la  Physique,  et  la  Morale,  Paris,  1690,  8  vols.  4to. 
B^ponse  auz  B^flexions  Critiques  de  M.  Duhamel  sur  le  Systeme 
Cartesien  de  la  Philosophie  de  M.  Regis,  Paris,  1692, 12mo.  see  Bibl. 
of  §  333.    L' Accord  de  la  Foi  et  de  la  Raison,  Paris,  1734,  4to. 

^  Among  other  distinguished  works,  this  society  has  produced  TArt 
de  Penser,  Paris,  1664,  12mo.  Translated  into  Lat.  by  J.  C.  Braun, 
with  a  preface  of  Fb.  Buddeus.  Hal,  1704,  8yo.  (This  treatise  has 
been  sometimes  improperly  ascribed  to  Abnauld). 

See  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Article  on  the  Port-Royal  party,  in  vol.  I  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  Biography  (previously  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review). 

4  Bom  1623;  died  1694.    His  works,  Lausanne,  1777,  30  vols.  4to. 

A  Bom  at  Clemiont  1628  ,*  died  1662  (§  841). 

Pascal,  Pens^es  sur  la  Religion,  AmsL  1697,  12mo.  Paris,  1720, 
12mo.  Lettres  6crites  par  Louis  de  Montalte  [Pascal]  ä  un  Provincial 
de  sea  Amis,  avec  Notes  de  Guill.  Wendrock  [Nicole],  Cologne,  1657, 
12mo.  et  1648, 8vo. ;  Leyde,  1771, 4  vols.  12mo.  Translated  into  Lat. 
by  Nicole. 

«  Died  1695.  Essais  de  Morale,  Paris,  1671,  6  vols,  12mo.  Instruc- 
tions Thßologiques  et  Morales,  Paris,  1709, 12mo.  (Euvres,  Paris^ 
1718,  24  vols.  12mo. 

7  Ant.  lb  Gband,  ?hilosophia  Veterom  e  mente  Renati  Descartes,, 
Lend.  1671, 12mo.  Institutio  Philosophise  secundum  Principia  Renati 
Descartes  Novo  Methode  adomata,  L<md.  1672,  8vo.;  1678,  4to. 
Dissertatlo  de  C&i%ntia  Sensua  et  Cognitionis  in  Brutis,  Noriwh. 
1679,  8vo. 

«  Professor  at  Duisboig;  bom  at  Chartres  1625;  died  1665. 
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JirJon  Hem^ebard,  and  more  particulari j  Jmcld  Oeulinx  of 
Antwerp.^  From  the  prinoiples  of  Pescartes,  tlie  last  de> 
BYed  the  doctrine  of  Occasional  Gaaees  (Syttema  cawairum 
oeeaiionaUum — Ocetmonalumus)^  which  supposed  the  Deily 
to  be  the  actual  cause  of  the  motions  of  the  body  and  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  the  soul  and  the  limbs  meredj  affording 
the  means  of  their  development.  This  notion  was  extended 
and  explained  by  Balthazar  Becker,  Voider,  Malebranche, 
and  Spinoza,  Geulinx  added  to  this  strange  doctrine  a 
purer  Sjrstem  of  morality,  and  maintained  that  the  main 
defect  of  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  Ethics  was  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  them  to  Self-love;  and  made 
Virtue  to  consist  in  a  pure  love  of  and  devotion  to  the 
injunctions  of  practical  Keason  (amor  effectionis  non  (xffec- 
tionis)  ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  obedience  to  God  and  to 
Beason,  for  the  sake  of  Eeason  itself.  The  characteristics 
of  Beason  thus  contemplated  he  pronounced  to  be  attention 
{diligetUia),  docility  (phedieniia),  conformity  to  moral  obli- 
gations (jtutitta),  and  a  disregard  of  all  other  goods  (humi- 
litoi).  Though  his  ideas  on  Morals  were  often  admirable 
for  their  truth  and  refinement^  they  did  not  meet  with  much 
success ;  partly  because  they  were  entangled  with  his  doc- 
trine of  occasionalism ;  and  partly  because  the  foimdations 
on  which  they  should  rest  were  not  perfectly  established; 
added  to  which  they  prescribe  nothmg  but  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will,  to  such  a  oegree  as  almost  to 
take  away  the  free  exercise  of  Beason.    Balthazar  Becker,* 

JoH.  OiiAüBBBan  Opera  Philosophica,  AmOdod,  1691,  4to.  Logica 
Yetns  et  Kova.  Ontosophia,  de  Oognitione  Dei  et  Noatrl,  JDuisb. 
1656,  Syo.  Initiatio  Fhilosophi,  seu  Dabitatio  CarteBiaiu^  1655; 
Mulh.  1667, 12mo. 

*  Bom  at  Antwerp  about  1625 ;  died  1669. 

Abnoldi  Gbuunz,  Logica  Fundamentig  saisf,  a  qaibns  hacienns 
collapsa  faerat,  restituta,  Lugd.  Bat.  1662,  12mo.;  AmstdocL  1698, 
I2mo.  Metaphysica  Yera  et  ad  mentem  F&rip&iQiieoTnm,  Amstelod. 
1691,  12mo.  TvüOi  tnavrov,  sive  Ethica,  Amatd.  1665,  Lugd,  Bat, 
11675^  12ino.  ed.  Philaeethds,  Amatd.  1696, 12mo.;  1709,  avo.  Anno« 
tata  prcecarrentia  ad  R.  Oartesii  Principia,  Dordraci,  1690,  4to. 
Annotata  Minora  ad  Principia  Philosophic  R  Descarfces;  aocedont 
Oposcula  Fhiloaophica  ejusdem  auctoris,  Dordraci,  1691,  4to. 

2  Bom  in  West  Friesland,  1634;  died  1698. 

Besides  the  work  of  his  already  mentioned  (bibliography  §  831) ;  he 
wrote  the  BiUoverte  WereldfOx  Enchanted  W (aid  {Dutch),  L&uwardm, 
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taking  for  his  ground  the  doolbrine«  of  Occasionalism  and 
the  Spiritualism  of  Descartes,  denied  that  men  were  capable 
Df  bemg  influenced  hj  the  agency  of  Spirits ;  and  in  par^ 
ticular  attacked  the  opiniona  then  prevalent  in  favour  of 
sorcery  and  'mtch.crt^t ;  which  cost  him  his  employment. 
On  the  other  hand  Fierre  FcwetJ-  at  first  a  Cartesian,  then  a 
Myslic,  tried  to  deduce  from  the  principles  of  Descartes 
a  proof  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God  and  of  spiritual 
bemgs  on  the  mind  of  man.*  Several  theologians  and  phi- 
losophers endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Cartesian  system  to 
Itevealed  Eeligion,  and  defended  or  explained  it  in  writings 
partly  didactic  and  partly  polemical.  Among  others  may  be 
enumerated  J.  Goccejtisf  Ohristopher  Wittich^  Gerard  de 
Vriesf^  Sermcmn  Alex,  BoeU,^  and  Buard  Anddla} 

1690;  Amderd.  1691-98,  i  vola.  4to.  Wilh.  iSEnnu  Bicikxb»  Sch0« 
diasma  critico-literarium  de  Controversiis  B.  Bekkero  ob  librum  Di$^ 
bezavberte  Wdt  moils,  Königsb.  et  Leipz,  3721,  4to..  See  the  Life,. 
Opinions,  and  Fortimes  of  B.  Beosbb,  l^  J.  M.  SofiWAGXi^  Lei^. 
1780,  8ro. 

1  Bom  at  Hentz,  1646 ;  died  1719  (See  §§  830,  840). 

P.  PonuET,  Economie  Divine,  3647,  7  vols.  8vo.  Cogitationes  do 
Deo,  AnimA,  et  Male,  Armtdod.  1677-1685-1715,  4to. 

*  Poiret  baa  been  of  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  drawing  up  a 
list  of  those  remarkable  characters  in  the  history  of  the  Church  who 
have  laid  chum  to,  or  adduced  evidence  of  special  spiritual  illumi- 
nation.—Ed. 

>  Died  1669.  •  Bom  at  Brieg  1625 ;  died  1687. 

Chbistofhsb  WrmoH,  Consensus  Sanctae  Scriptur»  cum  Yeritate 
Philosophise  Cartesianse,  Neomag,  1659,  8vo.  Theologia  Pacificati^ 
Lugd,  BcU.  1675,  4to.  Annotationes,  in  quibus  Methodi  celeb.  Philo- 
soph! succincta  notitia  redditur,  Dordr,  1688,  4to.  Anti-Spinoza,  sea 
Examen  Ethices  Bened.  de  Spinoza,  Amstd,  1690,  4to. 

4  Gbb!  de  Yries  (see  §  836,  note  ^).  Exercitationes  Bationales  de 
Deo  Divinisque  perfectionibus ;  necnon  Philosophemata  Miscellanea, 
Traj,  1685,  4to.  Edit,  nova,  ad  quam  pr»ter  alias  accedit  Diatribe 
singularis  gemina,  altera  de  Cogitatione  ipsa  mente,  altera  de  Ideiil 
remm  Innatis,  Ultraj,  1695,  4to. 

^  He  was  profeasor  of  Theology  at  Franeker  and  Utrecht,  and  died 
1718. 

HsBM.  Ai^BX.  BoBKL,  Dissert.  de  Religione  Natnrali,  Fra/Mq,  16de, 
folio.  Disputationes  Philosophie»  de  Theologia  Natarali  dusB,  de 
Ideis  Innatis  ima;  Ger.  de  Yries  DiatribsBi  opposite;  fourth  editi<»i, 
iVowes.  1700,  8vo.;  Ultrai.  1718. 

^  Bora  ia  Iztesland  1665;  proleesor  of  Theology  at  Fnneker;  died 
1727. 
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n.    Spinoza. 

His  works :  BiVKDion  di  Spikoza  Renati  Descartes  Principioram 
Philosophin  pars  prima  et  secanda  More  Geometrico  demonstratse 
Accesserunt  ejusdem  Cogitata  Metaphysica»  in  quibus  difficiliores,  qn» 
tarn  in  parte  Metaphysic»  generali  quam  speciali  occummt  Quaee- 
tiones  brevitur  ezplicantar,  Ämstd,  1663,  2  yois.  4to.  Tractatos 
TheoIogico-PoliticuB  continens  Dissertationes  aliquot^  qnibus  ostenditnr 
Libertatem  Philosophandi  non  tantum  salva  Pietate  et  Reipublic» 
Pace  posse  concedi,  sed  eandem  nisi  cum  Pace  Reipublicsd  ipsaqae 
Pietate  tolli  non  posse,  Hamb,  (Ämgterd.)  1670,  ito.  Under  varioas 
fictitious  titles:  Dak.  Hsuren  Openun  Historienm  collectio  prima. 
Ed.  II,  priori  multo  emendatior  et  aactior,  Lugd,  Bat,  1675,  8to. 
Henbiqüez  de  Yillaoorta,  M.D.  a  cubiculo  Philippi  lY,  Caroii  II, 
Archiatri,  Opera  Chirurgica  Omnia,  sub  auspiciis  pot^ntissimi  Hispani- 
arum  Regis,  Amstd.  1673,  Svo.;  1697,  8vo.  In  French;  La  Clef  da 
Sanctuaire,  par  un  savant  homme  de  notre  si^cle,  Leyde,  1678, 12mo. 
Traits  des  C6r6monies  superstitieoses  des  Jnifs,  taut  Anciennes  que 
Modernes,  Amsterd.  1678,  12mo.  Reflexions  Curienses  d*un  Esprit 
d^aint^ressä  sur  les  Mati^res  les  plus  importantes  an  Saint,  tant  public 
que  particulier,  Cologne,  1678, 12mo. 

Annotationes  Ben.  de  Spinoza,  ad  Tractatum  Theologico-Politicum, 
ed  Ohb.  Theoph.  db  Mure,  Hag.  Com,  1802,  4to. 

Bened.  de  Spinoza  Opera  Posthnma,  Amstd.  1677,  4to.  (containing: 
Ethica,  Tractatus  Politicus»  de  Intellectus  emendatione  Epistolse). 

Bened.  de  Spinoza  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia,  ed.  H.  Eberh. 
Gottlob  Paulus,  Jen.  1802, 1803,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Biography. 

Renati  Desoabtes  et  Benedicti  db  Spinoza  prsecipua  Opera,  philos. 
recognovit,  notitias  bistorico-philosophicas  at^ecit,  E.  Riedel.  YoL  I, 
Gartesiffi  Meditationes ;  Spinozas  Dissertationes  philosophicse.  YoL  II, 
Spinozn  Ethica,  Ltpa.  1843. 

Ejus  Opera  philosophica  omnia>  edid.  prae&t.  adjecit,  A.  QfbDbeb, 
StuUg.  1830-31. 

Works  on  Spinoza  and  his  Doctrines, 

C.  Matthias,  Ben.  Spinozas  Doctrina,  ex  Ethica  ejus  recensita,  Dis 
sert.  inaug.  Marb,  1829. 

John  Colerus,  Life  of  Spinoza,  etc.  ete.  Originally  published  in 
Dutch,  Utrecht,  1697;  in  French,  The  Hague,  1706,  8vo.;  in  German, 
franco/,  and  Leipa,  1733,  8vo. 

Ru.  Andala,  Syntagma 'Theologico-PhyBico>Metaphysicum,/Vaneg. 
1710,  4to.  Cartesius  verus  Spinozismi  eversor  et  Physicae  Experi- 
mentalis architectus,  Ibid,  1719.  In  answer  to  J.  Bboius,  Cartesius 
versus  Spinoziami  architectus:  Leovard,  1718.  Exercitationes  Aca- 
demicae  in  Philosophiam  Primam  et  Naturalem,  in  quibus  Philosophia 
Cartesii  explicatur,  confirmatur,  et  vindicatnr,  Franeq.  1709,  4to. 
Bxamen  Ethic«  Oeulinxii,  Ibid,  1716,  4to.  Questiones  Physic«, 
1720.    Apologia  pro  Yera  et  Saniore  Philosophia,  etc. 
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B^fiitations  des  Errears  de  Benoit  ds  Sfikoza,  par  M.  FENEXiON^ 
par  le  P.  Lamt^  et  par  le  Comte  de  Boulainvillibbs,  ayec  la  Vie  de 
Spinoza,  ^crite  par  H.  Jean  Colebus,  augment^e  de  beaucoup  de  par- 
ticulariiSs  tiroes  d'une  Vie  l^Ianuscrite  (from  the  next  book),  de  cö 
PhiloBophe;  faite  par  un  de  ses  amis,  Bruxelles,  1731, 12mo. 

La  Vie  et  I'Esprit  de  M.  Benoit  db  Spinoza,  Amsterd.  1719,  8to. 
The  author  was  a  physician  named  Lucas  or  Vrtiesef  councillor  of  the 
Court  of  Brabant  at  the  Hague.  Only  seventy  copies  of  a  very  limited 
edition  were  offered  for  sale,  at  a  yeiy  high  price;  which  caused  & 
number  of  MS.  copies  to  be  taken.  The  second  part  was  burnt,  but 
the  biographical  part  (also  very  scarce)  was  published  under  this  title : 
La  Yie  de  Spinoza  par  un  de  ses  Disciples:  nouvelle  ^ition  noa 
tronquöe,  etc  Hamh.  1735,  8vo. 

H.  Fb.  voir  DiETZ,  Ben.  von  Spinosa  nach  Leben  und  Lehren,  Dess. 
1783,  8vo. 

M.  Phiufson,  Leben  Ben.  Ton  Spinosa,  Braumckw.  1790,  8yo* 
(nach  Colerus). 

Jabiges,  Heber  das  System  des  Spinosa  und  über  Bayle's  Erinne- 
rungen dagegen  in  der  Histoire  de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences  de  Berlin  a. 
1740,  und  in  Hissmann's  Magazin,  5.  Bd.  S.  5  ff. 

Fb.  H.  Jacobi,  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,  in  Briefen  an  Hm. 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  BreaL  1785;  2te  Auflage,  1789,  8vo.,  und  in. 
Jacobi's  Schriften,  4  Bde.  I.  Abth.  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Morgen- 
stunden (see  §  381,  etc.) :  An  die  Freunde  Lessing^s,  ein  Anhang  zu 
Jacobi's  Briefwechsel,  Berl.  1786,  8vo.  F.  H.  Jacobi,  wider  M.  Men- 
delssohns Beschuldigungen,  Leipz.  1786.  (Math.  Claudius)  Zwei 
Becensionen  in  Sachen  Lessing,  M.  Mendelssohn  und  Jacobi,  Hamb. 
1786.  Ueber  Mendelssohn's  Darstellung  der  Spinozistischen  Philo- 
Sophie;  in  Caesar's  Denkwürdigkeiten,  4  B.  E.  H.  Hbtdenbeich, 
Animadversiones  in  Mosis  Mendelii  filii  Befutationem  placitorum 
Spinosae  scripsit,  Lipa.  1786,  4to.  Derselbe:  Natur  und  Gott  nach. 
Spinosa,  1  B.  (mit  Auszügen  aus  der  oben  angegebenen  Vie  yoa 
Lucas),  Leipz.  1789,  8yo. 

Gott :  einige  Gespräche ;  Ton  J.  G.  Hebdeb,  Gotha,  1787,  8yo. 

D.  G.  S.  Fbangke,  Preisschr.  über  die  neuem  Schicksale  des  Spino- 
zismus  und  seinen  Einfluss  auf  die  Philosophie  überhaupt,  und  die 
Vcmunfttheologie  insbesondere,  Schlestoig,  1812,  8vo. 

Ebn.  Stiedeneoth,  Nova  Spinozlsmi  delineatio.  OöU,  1817,  8vo. 

Lud.  Boumann,  Ezplicalio  Spinozismi.  Diss,  inaugural.  BeroL 
1828,  8vo. 

C.  BosENEBANz,  De  Spinozse  Philos.  Diss.,  ffcd.  et  Lipa,  1828,  8yo. 

Fb.  Kblleb,  Spinoza  und  Leibnitz,  über  die  Freiheit  des  mensch- 
lichen Willens,  Erlang.  1847. 

338.  The  Jew  Ba/rueh  (Benedict)  Spinoza,  or  Spinosa, 
entered  into  the  specuktive  views  of  the  Cartesian  School 
with  all  the  originality  of  a  profound  and  penetrating  genius. 
He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  1632,  and  even  in  his  childhood 
distinguished  himself  for  his  ardent  love  of  the  knowledge 
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cf  truth.  His  doubts  with  respect  to  the  authoriW  of  tiie 
ÜBlmudp  and  his  frame  of  mind,  devout,  but  free  from 
miperstition,  rendered  him  indifferent  to  the  ceremonial 
service  of  his  fellow-believers,  and  were  the  means  of  bring- 
ing upon  him  many  persecutions.  Concealed  in  the  houses 
of  some  cluuitable  Christians,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics, 
especially  those  of  Descartes,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
whose  system  attracted  his  attention,  without  being  able  to 
satisfy  the  depth  of  his  genius.  After  having  devoted  his 
life  to  tranquil  thought,  pursued  in  retirement,  he  died  at 
the  Haffue,  A.  D.  1677,  with  the  reputation  of  an  estimable 
man  and  a  distinguished  philosopher.  Spinoza  made  it  his 
principle  to  admit  nothing  to  be  true,  which  he  could  not 
recognize  on  sufficient  grounds ;  and  endeavoured  to  found 
a  system  which  should  deduce  the  fundamental  principles  of 
moral  life  by  strictly  Mathematical  demonstrations,  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  Otod.  To. this  end  he  called  his  system 
one  of  Ethics.  These  strictly  scientific  aims  carried  him 
into  the  highest  region  of  speculation,  and  gradually  led  him 
to  the  remarkable  theory  proposed  also  by  Descartes/  which 
asserts  the  existence  or  only  one  Absolute  Essence, — (the 
Deity), — Infinite  Being,  with  Infinite  Attributes  of  Exten- 
sion and  Thought)  reducing  all  finite  beings  to  the  state  of 
apparent  substances,  and  limitations  or  modi  of  those  Attri- 
butes. Substance  is  not  an  individual  being,  but  the  founda- 
tion and  substratum  of  all  individual  beings :  it  never  has 
begun  to  be,  but  exists  per  se  and  of  necessity,  and  can 
only  be  thought  by  itself  (see  Eth.  P.  I,  prop.  6).  Nothing 
can  be  said  to  have  a  beginning  but  finite  objects,  or  the 
mutable  limitations  of  the  Attributes  of  Infinity :  in  this 
manner  from  the  attribute  of  Infinite  Extension  arises  the 
modification  of  Motion  and  Bepose ;  from  that  of  Infinite 
Thought,  those  of  the  Understanding  and  Will.  Infinite 
Extension  is,  on  the  same  principle,  the  ultimate  element  of 
siU  finite  corporeal  objects,  and  Aosolute  or  Infinite  Thought, 
of  all  finite  thinking  beings.  The  primordial  Elements — 
Infinite  Extension  and  Infinite  Thought — ^are  mutually  re- 

'  H.  C.  W.  SiowAKT,  lieber  den  Zusammenhang  des  Spinozismna 
mit  der  Cartesianiaehen  Philosophie,  Tiibing.  1816,  8vo. 

H.  BiiTSB,  lieber  den  Einfluss  Descartes,  auf  die  Ausbildung  des 
^[ttfto«iBmiiivZiet2>«;  1816,  8vo. 
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lated,  wiÜioui  kaTing  been  produced  the  one  by  tbe  otber. 
A]]  finite  things  (e.  g.  Body  and  Soul)  exist  in  the  Deity;  the 
Deity  is  their  immanent  Cause,  Natu/ta  naturans.    He  himself 
is  not  finite,  though  &om  him  all  finite  things  haVe  nece&> 
sarily  proceeded :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Accident,  but  an 
universal  Necessity,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Deity  is  united 
to  Xiberty;  because  the  Deity  is  the  only  Substance,  and 
alone  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  existence  or  operations  of 
any  other  being.    He  operates  according  to  the  internal 
necessity  of  His  own  nature ;  and  His  wül  and  knowledge 
are  inseparable.    There  is  no  free  Causality  of  Ends  and 
final    Causes;  but  only  the  Causality  of  Necessity  and 
natural  Causes.    The  immediate  and  direct  conception  of 
any  real  and  present  thing  is  called  the  Spirit  or   Soul 
{Mens)  of  such  a  thing ;  and  the  thing  itself,  or  the  direct 
and  immediate  object  of  such  a  conception,  is  called  the  Body 
of  such  Spirit.    United,  they  compose  one  and  the  same 
individual  object ;  which  may  be  apprehended  in  a  twofold 
relation,  under  that  of  the  attribute  Thought  or  the  attribute 
]E!ixten8ion.    All  ideas,  as  far  as  they  have  a  relation  to  the 
Deity,  are  true ;  because  aU  ideas  which  exist  ru  the  Divine 
mind  are  perfectly  correspondent  to  their  respective  Objects ; 
and  consequently  every  idea  of  our  own  which  is  absolute, 
perfect,  and  corresponds  with  its  object,  is  true  also,  and 
discloses  itself;^  and  the  Beason  contemplates  things  accord* 
rng  to  their  true  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  contemplates  them 
with  a  view  to  their  eternal  and  necessary  properties.^ 
Falsehood  has  its  origin  in  the  negation  of  Thought ;  which 
entails  the  admission  of  irregular  and  imperfect  thoughts.' 
Every  idea  of  a  real  object  embraces  at  the  same  time  the 
eternal  and  infinite  essence  of  God,  (Prop.  45)  :  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Essence  of  God  which 
every  idea  embraces  in  itself  is  adequate  and  complete. 
The  human  understanding  can  therefore  adequately  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  God.*    On  the  other  hand,  the  know- 
ledge we  are  able  to,  acquire  of  individual  objects  is  neces- 

1  Prop.  43.  "Sicatlaz  Beipaam  et  te&ebraa  manifeatat^  sie  Veritas 
norma  sni  et  falsi  est.'* 

'  "  E  natura  rationis  non  est,  res  nt  contingentes,  sed  nt  necesaarias 
contemplari  (et)  sub  quadam  etemitatis  specie  percipere." — Propos.  44. 

8  Bth.  P.  II,  Propoa.  32—34  sqq.  *  Prop.  46, 47. 
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sarily^  imperfect.  In  the  Kvely  knowledge  of  the  Deity 
consists  our  greatest  happiness:  since  the  more  that  we 
know  of  Qtodj  the  more  inclined  we  are  to  live  according  to 
his  will  ;^  in  which  consists  at  the  same  time  our  happiness 
and  our  free-will : — Deo  parere  summa  lihertas  est.  Never- 
theless our  Will  is  not  absolutely  free,  inasmuch  as  the 
mind  is  directed  to  this  or  that  end  by  some  external  cause, 
which  cause  is  dependent  on  another,  and  so  on  in  perpetual 
concatenation,  Li  like  manner  no  other  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  altogether  absolute  and  uncontrolled.  (P.  IL 
prop,  48). 

339.  The  leading  ideas  of  his  system  Spinoza  had  amassed 
in  the  course  of  his  early  study  of  the  !Kabbinical  vn'itings, 
and  the  theory  of  Descartes  had  only  supplied  him  with  a 
scientific  form.  He  draws  all  his  conclusions,  after  the 
mathematical  method,  by  a  regular  deduction  from  a  small 
number  of  axioms  and  a  few  leading  conceptions,  which  he 
assumes  to  be  self-evident,  such  as  those  of  Substance  and 
Causality.  His  conclusions  have  all  a  mathematical  strict- 
ness, and  constitute  a  perfect  edifice  if  you  grant  him  his 
premises ;  but  they  appear  to  labour  in  this  respect,  that  it 
may  be  questioned  how  the  infinitude  of  finite  objects  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
^The  grand  defect  of  his  theory  is,  that  ail  Individuality  and 
Free-will  is  lost  in  subordination  to  the  Divine  Substance, 
and  that  his  system  of  Ethics  is  made  one  of  mere  Physics, 
because  all  finite  thiQ&;8,  in  so  far  as  they  are  determina- 
tions of  the  Infinite,  belong  to  the  necessary  Essence  of 
God,  but  as  finite  determinations  form  parts  of  a  chain  of 
absolute  and  necessary  Causality.'  The  profoundness  of  his 
ideas;  the  syllogistic  method  of  his  reasoning;  the  har- 
dihood of  his  attempt  to  explain  things  ßnite  by  infinite; 
give  an  air  of  obscurity  to  the  whole  system,  and  make  it 
difficult  to  be  apprehended  in  its  peculiar  character:  it 
does  not,  however,  deserve  the  appellation  of  an  atheistic 
theory,  which  has  been  liberally  oestow^d  upon  it  ever 
since  its  first  appearance,  rather  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  disputants,  than  from  anything  contained  in 

'  "  Amor  Dei  non  nisi  ex  cognitione  ejus  oritur.'* — Tract.  Theol.  cap. 
IV,  p.  42.  2  Ep.  62.    See  Tract.  TheoL-PoUt  cap.  XVI. 
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the  work  itself.  It  is  rather  a  system  of  Pantheism  (not 
material  like  that  of  the  Eleatas,  hut  formal),  which  embraces 
and  illustrates  the  most  exalted  idea  of  the  Divinitj,  as  the 
Original  Usse  ( TTrseyn),  so  far  as  it  was  attained  by  specu- 
lations purely  ontological.  Nevertheless,  such  a  conception 
does  not  satisfy  the  reason,  and  contradicts  the  principles 
of  Theism,  such  as  reason  is  obliged  to  presuppose,  espe- 
cially in  thevc  pra4:tical  relations  and  applications. 

340.  Spinoza's  character  was  no  less  misrepresented  than 
his  doctrmes.  Eew  at  first  dared  to  profess  themselves  his 
friends  and  adherents.*  His  first  opponents,  either  from 
not  having  understood  his  system,  or  from  some  secret 
attachment  to  it  which  they  were  at  pains  to  conceal,  allowed 
him  to  have  the  advantage,  and  contributed  to  his  repu- 
tation. Of  this  number  were :  Fr,  Ouper?  Boulamvilliers^ 
Chr,  Wittich,^  (who  answered  him  the  most  fully  of  them 
all),  P.  Foi/ret,^  Sam,  I^arker  (§  342),  and  Isaac  Jacquelot.* 
Those  who  undertook  the  conflict  with  more  sincerity  (such 
as  J,  Brendonlmrg)^  found  themselves  involved  in  contra- 

>  Of  these  we  may  mention,  J.  Oldenberg,  who  nevertheless,  on  many 
points,  differed  from  Spinoza.  The  following  writers-  have,  perhaps 
improperly,  been  designated  as  Spinozists :  the  physicians  L.  Meieb 
and  Lucas,  the  first  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Philosophia  Sacr» 
Scriptune  interpres :  see  §  336,  note ;  X.  Jelles,  Abr.  Cufaeleb,  who 
defended  and  exposed  Spinozism  in  two  treatises:  Specimen  Artis 
Katiocinandi  Naturalis  et  Artificialis  ad  Pantasophiae  Principia  manu- 
ducens,  Hattih.  (Amst.J  1684;  et  Principiomm  Pantosophias,  P.  II, 
et  P.  Ill,  ffanib.  1684;  J.  G.  Waohteb,  Concordia  Rationis  et  Fidei, 
etc.,  Amstel  (BeroL),  1692,  8vo. ;  and  Theod.  Lud.  Law:  Medita- 
tiones  de  Deo,  Mundo,  et  Homine,  i^ranco/j  1717,  8vo, ;  et:  Medita- 
tiones.  Theses,  dubia  Philosophico-Theologica,  Freystadt,  1719,  8vo. 

'  Arcana  Atheismi  Revelata ;  a  work  severely  censured  by  H.  More, 
0pp.  Philos.  torn.  I,  p.  596,  and  by  JiSOEB:  Fr.  Cuperus  mala  fide 
aut  ad  minimum  frigide  Atheismum  Spinoz»  oppugnans,  Tub.  1710. 

3  The  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers;  bom  1658.  died  1722.  See  biblio- 
graphy of  §  337.  *  See  §337. 

^  See  §  337.  Potbet,  Fundamenta  Atheismi  eversa;  in  his  Cogitata 
de  Deo,  etc. 

^  Bom  in  Champagne,  1674;  died  1708. 

Isaac  Jacquelot,  Dissertations  sur  T  Existence  de  Dien,  etc.,  par  la 
Refutation  du  Systeme  d*£picure  et  de  Spinoza,  La  Haye,  1697.  See 
§  334,  note. 

7  Enervatio  Tractatus  Theologlco-Politici,  una  cum  Demonstatione 
geomotrico  ordine  disposita»  Katuram  non  esse  Deom,  Roterod.  1675^  4to 
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dictions,  being  nnable  to  refute  the  demonstration  of  8^-' 
noza,  and  not  enduring  to  admit  its  yaliditj. 

It  is  only  of  late  tliat  the  talents  and  opinions  of  Spinosa 
have  been  better  appredated;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Oritical  method  of  the  Eationalists  has  ei^abled  them  to 
detect  the  weak  side  of  his  system.^ 

The  most  recent  philosophical  system  approaches  in  manj 
respects  that  of  Spinoza. 

m.    Mdlehranche.    JPardella, 

VovrwBCEUM,  ElQgpe  de  Malebranche,  dans  le  torn.  I,  de  sea  Elog^  des 
Academiciena,  La  Haye,  1731,  p.  817. 

Nio.  Malkbbanohb,  De  la  Recherche  de  la  YMtÖ,  Paria,  1673, 
I2mo.;  seventh  edit.  1712,2  vols.  4to.,  or  4  vols.  12mo.  In  Lat.  by 
liKMFANT,  De  Inqnirenda  Yeritate,  Oenev,  1691,  4to. ;  1758,  2  vols.  4to. 

Nio.  Malbbraitohb,  Conversations  Chi^tiennes,  1677.  De  la  Na- 
tare  et  de  la  Gr&ce,  Amst,  1680,  12mo.  M^ditatioBB  ChretienneB  ^ 
Uetaphysiques,  Cologne  (Rouen),  1683, 12mo. 

Malbbbanohb,  Entretiens  sur  la  Metaphysiqne  et  sur  la  Beligion, 
RoUerd.  1688,  8vo.  Entretiens  d'un  Philosophique  Chretien  et  d*im 
Philoeaphe  Chmoii,  snr  la  Nature  de  Dien,  FaarU,  1708.  R€fleziona 
sur  la  Promotion  Phyalqne,  etc.  ParU,  1716,  8to.  ;  (Envres,  Parie, 
1712, 11  vols.  12mo. 

841.  Nicole  MaiebraiMhe^  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratoire,  whose  disadvantageous  person  concealed  a  pro 
found  genius,  and  indisputably  the  matest  metaphysician 
that  France  has  produced,*  developed  the  ideas  of  Descartes, 
and  imparted  to  them  a  &esh  originality,  and  greater 
deamess  and  vivacity :  but  his  views  of  religion  led  him  to  ^ 
superadd  some  tenets  of  his  own  inclining  to  mysticism. 

i  Chbebhajt  Wolff,  for  instance,  and  Batle  ;  the  first  of  whom  has ' 
refuted  the  qrstem  of  Spinosa  in  his  t  Translation  of  his  Ethics,  Franrf. 
and  Hamb,  1744,  8vo.  See  also  Jabiobs,  quoted  at  the  head  of  §  338. 
The  dispute  between  Jacob!  and  Mendelssohn  on  the  Spinozism  of  Les- 
sing,  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  number  of  writings  respecting  the 
tenets  of  Spinoza.  See  the  same  section.  The  f  Translation  of  the  j 
Ethics  of  Spinoza,  by  Ewald  (Oera,  1791—83,  8vo.),  also  c<»itains  a 
i^tation  of  Spinozism,  on  the  principles  of  the  Criti(»l  system. 

s  Bom  at  Paris  1638 ;  died  1715. 

*  This  observation  requires  limitation.    In  the  nineteenth  eentuiy  | 
V*  Cousin,  P.  Leroux,  Joußrotf,  &q^  may  probably  dispute  the  palm 
with  Malebnachc—ED.  ' 
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B^e  has  been  'peculiarly  suceessM  in  disenming  the  tfaeoiy 
o£   knowledge,    tlie   Bouroes    of   error,    (especially   those 
which  have  their  origin  in  illusions  of  the  Imagination), 
as  well   as  in  his  examination   of  the   proper    Method 
for  the  investigation  of  Trulii.    He  descnbea  the  under- 
standing as  passive ;   maintained  extension  to  be  ^e  cha- 
racteristic of  Body;  the  soul  to  be  an  essence  simple  in 
its  nature,  and  therefore  distinct  from  its  body ;  and  repre- 
sented the  Deity  as  the  only  Eeal  Basis  of  all  thought  and 
all  being.    These  opinions  led  him  to  controTert,  by  acute 
arguments,  the  doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  extraordinaiy  assertion  peculiar  to  him,  that  it  is  ^ 
and  through  the  Diyinity  that  we  have  an  intuitive  perception 
of  all  things,  which  are  comprehended  imtelleetutuUf  in  His 
essence ;  that  the  Divinity  is  the  Intellectual  World ;  Lifi- 
nite  and  Universal  Eeason,  and  the  abode  of  Spirits:  in 
these  respects  making  near  approaches  to  Spinozism.    The 
doctrine  of  Occasionausm  (whicn  he  enlarged  and  extended) 
is  closely  connected  with  such  speculations ;  by  which  he 
was  farther  led  to  assign  to  the  Soul  and  Body  a  sort  of 
passive  activity,  and  to  represent  the  Deity  as  the  only 
original  cause  of  all  their  changes :  a  species  of  religious- 
inystical  Idealism.    We  may  trace  in  it  the  consequences 
of  a  blind  devotion  to  Demonstration,  as  the  only  method  of 
attaining  philosophical  knowledge.     The   JJthe   JEbuchei^ 
opposed  to  nis  system  one  of  scepticism. 

1  SnfOR  FotJOHiB»  Critique  de  la  Becherche  de  1ft  Y^tii^. 

Among  the  ftuthors  who  discussed  and  opposed  the  theory  of  Male- 
branche,  we  may  mention  Father  Du  Tebtbb  (who  did  not  understand 
it) :  Refutation  dn  nouveau  Systeme  de  M^taphysique  compose  par  le 
P^re  Malebranche,  Parie,  1718,  8  vols.  12mo. ;  and  Ant.  Abnaüld  : 
Des  Yrais  et  des  Fansses  Idtes  centre  ce  qu'enseigne  TAuteur  de  la 
Becherche  de  k  Ydritä,  Cologne,  1683,  Svo.  To  the  latter  work  Male- 
brauche  replied  by  his  B6ponse  de  TAuteur  de  la  Becherche  de  la 
Y6rite  au  lirre  de  M.  Amauld,  des  Yrais  et  des  Fausses  Id^es,  Rotter^ 
dam,  1684.  Defense  de  M.  Amauld  centre  la  B6ponse  au  liyre  des 
Paueses  Id^es,  Cologne^  1684,  12mo. ;  Trois  Lettres  de  TAuteur  de  la 
Becherche  de  la  Y6rite,  touchant  la  Defense  de  M.  Amauld  centre  la 
B^ponse,  RoUerd.  1685,  12mo.  The  dispute  was  prolonged  in  some 
other  writings;  by  Looke,  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Miscell.  Works, 
Amsterd.  1732,  Svo.  and  by  Leibnitz,  in  the  second  vol.  of  a  Collec- 
tion of  Philosophical  Pieces^  by  LsismTZ,  Clabkb,  Newton,  etc,  2nd 
edit.  Amst  174t),  8to. 
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HwhaeUAfiaelo  Ihrdella,^  in  his  Logic,*  employed  in  the 
defence  of  Idealism  the  same  arguments  which  had  been 
used  by  Malebranche,  namely,  that  the  existence  of  the 
nusterial  world  is  incapable  of  demonstration,  and  can  only 
be  maintained  on  the  grounds  of  revealed  religion. 

TV.     Supemattiraluits  and  Mystics  of  this  period. 

342.  The  dissensions  of  the  Empirical  and  Speculative 
Schools  brought  once  more  upon  the  stage  the  opposite 
factions  of  the  Supematuraüsts,  the  Mystics,  and  the  Scep- 
tics. Among  these  by  far  the  most  distinguished  was 
JBlaise  Pascal;  who,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  his  early 
devotion  to  Mathematics,  imbibed  a  distrust  of  philosophical 
speculation,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Hie,  when  his 
bodily  sufferings  increased,  devoted  himself  to  a  sort  of 
ascetism.  Theophilus  Gale  (^Qaleus)  was  a  thinker  of  a 
difierent  stamp.  He  was  a  presbyterian  minister,'  and 
maintained  that  all  true  philosophy  is  contained  in  the 
revealed  word  of  Q-od,  made  known  immediately  to  the 
Jews,  and  firom  them  at  various  epochs  and  in  various  ways, 
handed  over  to  other  nations.  Consequently,  philosophy  is 
subordinate  to  theology.  He  recommended  for  these  pursuits 
the  study  of  the  Neo-platonic  writers.*  Ralph  Oudworth^ 
pursued  the  same  system,  but  (with  greater  originality) 
turned  it  against  the  Materialists  and  Atheists,  in  defence 
of  Revealed  Eeligion.  He  collected  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God  (Syst.  c.  V.  §  101—102),  and  of  the  Creation  out  of 
nothing ;  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  Katioual  system 
of  knowledge,  foimded  on  Innate  Ideas,  according  to  the 
views  of  Plato.  The  Plastic  Nattf/ref  which  he  supposes 
may  account  for  the  conformity  of  created  things  to  their 
uses,  is  nothing  more  than  the  Soul  of  the  World  of  Plato ; 
to  make  room  for  which  he  denies  the  existence  either  of 
blind  chance,  of  mechanical  necessity,  or  of  an  immediate 
and  continual  creation  on  the  part  of  God.  He  reproached 
Descartes  for  having  excluded  from  Physics  the  doctrine  of 

»  Died  at  Padu8>  1718.     ^  Venice,  1696.     ^  Bom  1628';  died  1677, 
<  Thboph.  Qale,  Philosophia  TJniyetBalls,  Lond.  1676,  Svo.  .  Ada 
Deorum  Gentilium,  Ibid.  1676,  8vo. 

5  Born  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  1617;  died  a  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1683.  •  Cap.  Ill,  §  25,  sqq, 
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\Elnal  Causes.    He  derives  tbe  pnnciples  of  Moral  Good 
and  iBectitude  from  certain  Moral  IdeaSy  which  are  copies  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  not;  from  notions  acquired  by 
experience  :^  on  many  other  points  also,  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  Plato,  Henry  More^  a  member  of  the  same  univer- 
sity, followed  the  same  line  of  argument.    He  was  a  learned 
man,  and  of  an  acute  understanding,  who  finding  the  Peri* 
patetic  system  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  doubts^  which  had 
carried  him   so  far  as  to  question  his  own  Individuality, 
embraced  the    Neo-platonic  theory,  borrowed  principally 
from  the  works  of  Ficinus;  studying  also  the  Cabbalistic 
writings,  which  he  defended  in  several  of  his  compositionSy 
but  without  moulding  these  different   materials  into  an 
uniform  system  (see  §  320).     He  derived  all  philosophical 
knowledge  from  intellectual  Intuition,  and  maintained  that 
all  genuine  philosophy  is  deducible  from  Eevelation,  and 
has  reference  to  Man  and  his  destiny.    In  his  metaphysics 
— ^the  subject  of  which  is  Immaterial  Nature — ^he  placed  all 
Eealitv  in  an  immoveable  space,  distract  and  separate  from 
moveable  matter ;  and  affected  to  deduce  from  this  principle 
the  laws  of  all  motion,  and  of  all  matter  liable  to  motion« 
He  attributes  to  this  space  a  real  existence,  and  Divine 
attributes ;  describing  it  as  the  universal  circumscription  of 
the  Divine  presence.    He  maintains  that  the  nature  of  the 
souls  of  men  and  other  animals  is  simple,  but  supposes 
them  to  possess  a  certain  extent.    He  pointed  out  the  faults 
of  the  systems  of  Descartes  and  Spiaoza,  at  the  same  tixoe 

^  Balph  Cudworth,  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  dniveraey 
L<md.  1678,  folio :  1743,  2  vols.  4to. :  4  vols.  8vo.  with  Life  by  Birch» 
Oxford,  1880.  Systema  Int«llectuale  hujus  Universi,  etc.,  Lat.  vert. 
J.  L.  MosHEMius;  with  a  Life  of  Cndworth,  Jen,  1733,  folio,  cum  Cor- 
rectionib.  posth.  Lugd.  Beet.  1773,  2  vols.  4to.  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  Lond,  1731. 

2  Bom  1614;  died  1687. 

Henbict  Mobi  Opera  Philoeophica  Omnia,  Lend.  1679,  2  toIs.  folio. 
Ejusdem,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica  in  tria  prima  capita  Qeneseos.  De- 
fensio  Cabbal»  Triplicis.  Apologia  contra  Sam.  Andbejb  Examen 
Generale  Cabbalas  Philosophicse.  Trium  Tabularam  Cabbalisticamai 
decern  Sephiroth.  Qucstiones  et  Conslderationes  in  Tractatum  primum 
libri  Druschim.  Catechismus  CabbalisMcus,  sive  Mercavaeus,  funda- 
menta  Philosophi»,  sive  CabbalsB  ^topiedomeliaseee  Enchiridium  Me^ 
taphysicum,  Lond,  1674»  4to.  Enchiiidiom  Ethicum,  Lond,  1660^ 
1668— 1672,  fim 

t 
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(BStpressiDg  great  respect  for  their  tatenis.  In  Ethies  he 
blended  the  principles  of  Aristotle  and  Flato.  The  can- 
temporary  of  the  two  former,  Samuel  Farker,^  bishop  <£ 
Oxford,  criticised  the  atomistic  theory  of  Descartes,  and  his 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  defended  theology 
(whence  he  derived  his  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God) 
«gainst  Atheism.*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of 
this  age  was  the  physician  and  preacher  John  Tordage^  who 
declared  himself  the  decided  advocate  of  a  mystical  Super- 
naturalism.  He  endeavoured  to  systematize  toe  theosophie 
enthusiasm  of  Jacoh  Bökm^  (see  §  330),  and  asserted,  on 
Ab  evidence  of  well-attested  facts,  that  he  had  been  assured 
of  the  truth  of  his  theosophie  doctrines  by  special  reve* 
Ifltion.*  His  pupil  Thomas  Bromley,  disseminated  the  same 
notions.  The  writings  of  this  remarkable  man  contain  some 
original  and  ingenious  views  on  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  as  also  on  the  phenomena  of  apparitions.*  In 
France,  Pierre  JPoiref,  originally  a  Cartesian  (§  337),  de- 
voted himself  altogether  to  a  mystical  Supematundism, 
which  denied  to  the  mind  all  independent  agency;  and 
declared  war  against  speculative  philosophy.'  A  remark- 
able knot  of  Mystics  appeared  in  England  about  this  time, 
including,  besides  Foroage  and  Bromley,  Jan^  Lead,  a 
woman  of  elevated  piety  and  enthusiastic  spirituality,  who 
has  scattered  several  luminous  thoughts  and  memorable 
relations  in  the  midst  of  the  obscurity  that  generally  cha- 
racterises her  style. 

>  Died  1688. 

'  A  Free  and  Impftrtial  Account  of  the  Platonic  Pfailosopby,  Ovfrnd, 
1666,  4io.  Teatamina  Pbysico-Theologica  de  Deo,  LoimL  1669^  8vo. 
1673.     Disputationes  de  Deo  et  Providentia,  Lend.  1678,  4to. 

*  Bom  about  1625 ;  died  in  London  1698. 

^  Die  Lehre  des  Deutschen  Philosophen  Jacob  Böhm,  1844. 

*  Metaphysica  Vera  et  Divina,  Franco/,  et  Leips,  1725,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Sophia,  sen  Detectio  Coäestis  Säpiehtise  de  Mundo  intemo  et  eztemo, 
AmaU  1690.  Theologia  Mystica,  sive  Arcana  Mysticaqüe  Doctrina  de 
invisibilibus,  ^temis,  etc.  non  Bationaii  Arte  sed  Cognitlone  Intoi- 
tlva  descripta,  Ä7n»t.  1691. 

*  See  his  Sabbath  of  Best 

7  De  Eniditione  Triplici,  SoHda,  Snperficiaria  et  Falsa,  ÄfMt,  1629 
—1706, 1707,  2  vols.  4to.  Fides  et  Batio  collatae  ac  sno  utraque  loco 
reddite  adversus  Priaeipia  Jo.  Lodcii,  ^»»«4.  17Ö7,  8vo.  Opera  Post- 
huma,  AmsL  1721,  4to.,  and  elsewüere.    See  §  340,  note. 
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V.    Sceptics» 

84B.  Scepticism  was  propagated  in  Prance  by  two  di». 
eiples  of  Le  Vayer,  Simon  Sarbiere^  and  Simon  Ibueheir 
(§  332).  The  first  translated  the  Sketch  by  Sextns  Em- 
miicuB  of  the  Pyrrhonean  philosophy  (§  151,  bibliogr.). 
The  latter  employed  himself  upon  l^e  history  of  the  Aca- 
demic system  (see  at  the  head  of  §  166),  and  opposed  Scep- 
ticism to  the  speculatioiis  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche. 
On  the  other  hand  appeared,  aa  opponents  of  Scepticism:, 
^eter  Mersemie^  Martin  Schoock  (§  336),'  and  Jean  dlß 
Silhon}  In  England  the  preacher  Joseph  Olanville*  en- 
deavoured to  moderate  by  a  degree  of  Scepticism  the  un- 
bounded extravagancies  of  Dogmatism,  (particularly  of  the 
Aristotelians  and  Descartes),  with  the  hope  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  philosophy.*  He  enlarged  with  ability  on  the 
causes  of  doubt,  and  applied  them  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  science;  more  particularly,  the  discoveries  in 
physics  effected  in  his  own  time.  His  remarks  on  Causality, 
in  which  he  coiacides  with  those  of  Algazel  (§  258),  and 
appears  to  have  forestalled  Hume,  deserve  especial  atten- 
tion. We  do  not,  says  he,  detect  the  existence  of  any 
cause  immediately  by  sensational  or  iutuitional  perception, 
but  only  by  mediate  representations,  and  therefore  by  infer 
rence,  which  may  be  erroneousi''    Jerome  Sirnhaym^  also 

1  Bom  1616;  died  at  Paris  1670.  «  Died  1648.       - 

P.  Mebsbnnb,  La  Y 6rit$  des  Sciences  co&tre  les  Sceptiques,  Paris, 
1625, 8vo.  : 

^  Mabt.  ScHOOCKn  De  Scepiicismo  pars  prior,  libb.  lY,  Onming. 
1652,  8to.  *  Died  1666. 

JsAN  SiLHON,  De  la  Certitude  des  Connaissances  Humaines,  et<v 
Paris,  1661,  8vo.  «  Died  1680. 

'  ^  Job.  OlanviliiB,  Scepsis  Scientifica,  or  Confessed  Ignorance  tb9 
Way  to  Science ;  in  an  Essay  of  the  vanity  of  dogmatizing  and  con- 
fident opinion.  With  a  reply  to  the  exceptions  of  the  learned  Thomap 
AlbiuSj  Land.  1665,  4to.  I^e  Incrementis  Scientiarum  inde  ah  Arift- 
totele  ductarum,  Lcmd.  1670.  H£NB.  Stabius  has  published  a  Dissev- 
tation  in  aniswer  to  the  latter  work.  '  Scepsis  Scient.,  p.  142. 

"  A  monk  of  the  order  of  Premonstratenses,  and  Doctor  of  Theology 
at  Prague ;. died  1679.  . 

HmiöNYMtJö  HtRNHAtif,  De  Typho  Generis  Humani,  sive  ScieÄ- 
tiamm  Humaniorum  inani  ac  ventoso  tumore,  difficultate/Iäbilitäte, 
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allied  Scepticism  to  Supernaturalism.  Declaiming  witli  con- 
siderable ability  against  literary  presumption,  and  the  arro- 
gance of  the  lear.ed,  and  maintaining  that  all  knowledge  is 
delusive,  and  that  every  axiom  (so  esteemed)  of  Beason 
liad  been  annulled  by  Bevelation,  he  insisted  that  Eevela* 
tion  from  God,  Supernatural  Grrace,  and  an  internal  Divine 
illumination,  are  the  only  true  sources  of  certain  knowledge. 
His  Scepticism  led  him  to  recommend  an  enthusiastic 
Asceticism« 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  about  this  period 
Scepticism  was  called  in  to  support  the  Catholic  religion, 
whose  advocates  endeavoured  oy  the  use  of  it  to  recall 
Protestants  to  the  pale  of  the  church.* 


PEOaEESS  OF  SCEPTICISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
EEANCE. 

I.     Sensationalism  of  Locke, 

An  Essay  concerning  the  Human  Understanding,  in  four  book% 
JLond,  1690,  fol.  tenth  edition;  Lond.  1731,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Thoughts  on  Education,  Lond.  1693 ;  Lond.  1732^  etc. 

Posthumous  Works,  Lond.  1706.  The  Works  of  John  Locke,  1714, 
^  vols.  fol.  third  edition,  1727.  Collection  of  Several  Pieces  of  John 
Locke,  Lond.  1720,  8vo. 

On  his  Philosophical  System  consult! 

Jean  Le  Clebo,  Eloge  Historique  de  fen  M.  Locke,  en  avant  da 
torn.  1  des  (Buvres  Diverses. 

Tennemann*s  Abh.  Über  den  Empirismus  in  der  Philosophie,  vor- 
züglich den  Lockischen ;  in  d.  III.  Th.  d.  üebersetzung. 

Darstellung  und  Prüfung  des  Lockischen  Sensualsystems,  in  Q.  E. 
Sohülzb's  Kritik  der  Theoretischen  Philosophie,  I.  B,  s.  113;  IL  B, 
fi.  1. 

Chbistlteb  Gottwald  Wabst,  Diss.  (resp.  Jo.  Qodopr.  ScHruEB) 
Jo.  Lockii  de  Ratione  Sententias  excutit,  Viteb.  1714,  4to. 

Life  ot  Locke,  by  Lobd  Kino,  2  vols. 

falsitate,  jactantia,  prsesnmtione,  incommodis  et  periculis,  tractatas 
brevis  in  quo  etiam  vera  sapientia  a  falsa  discemitur,  et  simpliciU» 
mundo  contempta  extollitus,  idiotis  in  solatium,  doctis  in  caatelam 
conscriptus,  Pfog.  1676,  4to. 

*  The  same  remark  is  applicable  at  the  present  day  with  additional 
force.— Ed. 
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344.  Jolin  Locke,  (bom  at  Wrington  near  Bristol,  1632, 
died  1704),  renounced  the  intricacies  of  Scholastic  philo- 
sophy for  the  more  congenial  study  of  the  classics.  The 
-writings  of  Descartes  inspired  him  with  firesh  ardour,  par* 
ticularly  for  the  cultivation  of  Medicine  and  Metaphysics. 
He  rejected  indeed  many  of  his  master's  notions,  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  Innate  Ideas ;  but  was  not  the  less  capti- 
vated by  his  love  of  perspicuity  and  distinctness.  The  end- 
less disputations  of  the  learned  led  him  to  suspect  that  they 
had  theu:  origin  in  an  improper  use  of  words  and  a  defective 
Xise  of  conceptions ;  whicn  he  proposed  to  rectify  by  ascer- 
taining the  grounds  and  extent  of  human  knowledge, 
through  investigation  of  the  properties  oi  the  human  under- 
standing. This  was  the  ongin  of  his  renowned  work  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  by  which  he  justly  acquired  the 
greatest  distinction  for  the  modesty  una  tolerance  of  his 
i^ay  of  thinking,  the  clearness  and  rectitude  of  his  under- 
standing, evinced  in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  with  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  his  day,  and  his  penetrating 
aeuteness  and  manly  honesty.  He  so  far  adopted  Bacon's 
principles  that  he  pursued  the  method  of  experiment  and 
observation,  in  preference  to  that  of  speculation ;  applying 
it  principally  to  our  inner  nature.  His  method  of  philo- 
sophizing has  many  advantages,  but  at  the  same  time  some 
great  defects ;  especially  that  of  avoiding  the  great  obstacles 
and  difficulties  in  the  course  of  philosophical  knowledge 
instead  of  directly  sounding  them  by  a  more  radical  and  a 
deeper  research.  Notwithstanding,  the  opposition  which  he 
encountered  was  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  this  radical 
fault,  as  of  certain  deductions  from  his  system.  (See  §  346, 
note,  and  348,  note).  By  his  treatises  on  Toleration  and 
Education,  Locke  has  rendered  indisputable  and  undJBputed 
services  to  mankind. 

345.  Locke's  great  object  and  merit,  was  the  investigation 
of  the  origin,  reality,  limits,  and  uses  of  knowledge.  He 
contested  the  hypothesis  of  Innate  Ideas,  throwing  great 
light  on  one  side  of  the  question ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
by  an  induction  which  was  necessarily  incomplete,  that  all 
our  representations  are  acquired  by  experience.  The  two 
ultimate  sources  of  all  our  representations  are  impressions 
through  the  external  Senses^  and  Eeflection,  or  the  perception 
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of  the  operations  of  our  minda ;  which  has  caused  his  sjafcem 
to  be  called  one  of  SensationaLism ;  since  he  gives  even  to 
Beflection  the  appellation  of  an  Internal  Sense.  Our  repre- 
sentations are  partly  simple,  partly  compound:  among  the 
first  are  those  of  SoUdity,  Space,  Extension,  Pigure,  Motion, 
Sest:  those  of  Thought  and  Will:  those  of  Ezistence, 
Time,  Duration,  Power,  Eajojment,  and  Pain.  Our 
simple  notions  have  an.  objective,  or  absolute  and  in- 
dependent reality.  The  soul,  like  a  piece  of  white  pap^ 
(iabtda  raw),  merely  receives  their  impressions  through 
perception,  without  adding  anything  thereto  of  her  own. 
TJiey  represent  partly  primary,  partly  secondary  qualities 
or  properties:  among  the  first  are  Extension,  Solidity, 
f^igure,  Number,  Movement :  among  the  latter,  (which  are 
deduced  and  derived  as  the  first  are  direct  and  origmaV), 
Colour,  Sound,  Scent.  Compound  notions  are  deduced 
&om  simple  ones  by  an  activity  of  the  understanding,  £or 
instance  by  Connection,  Opposition,  Comparison,  or,  Abstrac- 
tijon.  The  representations  so  acquired  are  those  of  Accident, 
Substance,  and  Eolation.  The  understanding  either  implies 
Ex^rience  and  Observation  to  the  formation  of  compound 
notions,  or  by  a  totally  different  course,  develops  simp^  and 
absolute  ones,  such  as. those  belonging  to  Mathematics  and 
Ethics. 

Locke  has  also  suggested  some  admirable  ideas  on  Ijan- 
guage,  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable.  He  defines 
knowledge  to  be  the  perception  of  the  Connection  and 
Agreement  or  the  want  of  Connection  and  Diss^reement 
of  certain  representations,  which  may  be  reduced  to  four 
.  sources ;  Identity  or  Discrepancy — Eolation — Co-existenoe 
or  necessary  connection,  and  Eeal  Existence.*  As  relates 
to  the  mode  of  this  perception,  knowledge  becomes  either 
Immediate  or  Mediate :  Immediate,  if  the  result  of  intuition, 
and  Mediate,  if  produced  by  demonstration :  to  these  must 
be  added  a  third  class  relating  to  particulars  ascertained  by 
sensaticnal  cognition,  and  confined  to  matters  presented  to 
ottr  Senses.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  his  obser- 
vitttions  on  the  limits  and  use,  etc.  of  knowledge  do  not  pene- 
tl?ate  far  enough,  nor,  by  any  means,  exhaust  the  question: 
he  may  even  be  said  to  nave  pronounced  judgment  upon  the 

*'  »  Essay,  B.  IV,  di.  1,  §  1—0. 
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reality  of  knowledge,  before  he  bad  set  up  bis  theorjr  on  Üw 
subject.  His  reasoning  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  on  Üutt 
principles  of  thought  and  knowledge,  all  of  which,  (eventhat 
of  contradiction)  he  describes  as  derived  and  secondaay.  His 
axialysis  only  embraces  the  material,  without  extending  to 
the  formal  part  of  knowledge ;  and  nnravels  only  a  few  of 
the  least  intricate  of  our  compound  notions.  He  deduces  all 
knowledge  from  experience,  yet  nevertheless  proposes  to 
support  and  confirm  the  latter  by  vanous  inadequate  proofs  j 
and  in  this  manner  he  maintains  the  possibility  of  a  demon- 
strative knowledge  of  the  Existence  of  God,^  and  the  Immor- 
talitjr  of  the  Soul;  and  endeavours  to  erect  a  system  of  Meta* 
physics  on  the  uncertain  foundation  of  empirical  knowledge. 

346.  It  was  the  object  of  Locke  to  liberate  philosophy 
from  vain  disputations  and  unprofitable  niceties;  but  his 
work  had  the  effect  of  discouraging,  by  the  fadlitjr  and' 
accomodating  character  of  its  method,  more  profound  inves- 
tigation; at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  a  popular  air  to 
such  inquiries,  diminishing  the  interest  they  excited,  and 
affording  advantages  to  Eclecticism  and  Materialism.  In 
Morals  he  adopted  the  principles  of  Experiment  and  a 
theory  of  Eudajmonism.*  On  the  other  hand  his  system 
promoted  the  knowledge  of  Metaphysics  on  the  grounds  of 
Experience,  and  contained  a  variety  of  admirable  rules  rela- 
tive to  Method,  as  well  as  many  valuable  hints  on  points  up 
to  that  time  neglected,  His  theory  gained  a  great  number 
of  adherents  in  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
where  J.  Le  Clerc^  and  Gravesand  embraced  his  principles. 

^  In  Books  IV.  X.  he  developes  his  Cosmoloqical  proof. 
^  On  the  faults  of  Locke's  Empiricism  coasalt  Lord  Shaftesbury: 
Letters  written  Vy  a  Nobleman  to  a  young  man  at  the  University, 
Lond.  1716. 

Two  inconsiderable  works  in  answer  to  Locke  werä  published  by 
Henby  Lee  (Anti-Scepticism)  apd  by  John  Norrts,  Lond,  1704,  8vo. 
That  by  Bp.  Brown  :  The  Procedure,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  Human 
Understanding,  Lond.  1729,  8vo.  second  edit,  made  more  noise,  and. . 
was  continued  under  the  title  of  Th'ngs  Divine  and  Supernatural  con- 
ceived by  Analogy  with  Things  Natural  ai^d  Human,  etc.  Lond.\1ZZ. 
(Against  the  First  Part  Bb'ik^i.ley  composed  his  Aleiphron,  or  the 
Mij^ute  Philosopher).  To  these  must  be  added :  Two  Dissertations 
c«neeming  Sease  and  Imagination,  with  an  Essay  on  Consciousness, 
L(md,  1728,  8vo.  •  ^  Clericus  j  bom  at  Geneva  1657;  died  VlZt, 
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Thenee  it  gndiull^  extenced  its  influence  into  Grermanj. 
A  great  number  of  eminent  men  became  his  partisans,  and 
deduced  from  his  Empiricism  its  direct  or  remote  con- 
sequences, such  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  peculiar  sense  for  tko 
apprehension  of  Truth  in  matters  of  speculation  and  prac- 
tice (Eeid,  Beattie,  Uudiger)  ;  the  attempt  to  establish  the 
obf^tive  Beauty  of  knowledge,  (Condillae,  Bonnet,  D' Alem- 
bert,  Condorcet) ;  the  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  SouL 
{JSsMej,  Condillae,  Bonnet);  the  further  development  ol 
excellent  rules  for  the  investigation  of  Truth,  (Grravesande^ 
Tschimhausen) ;  an  inadequate  view  of  Metaphysics  con- 
sidered as  nothing  more  than  Logical  reasonings  on  given 
Acts  (Condillae) ;  the  increase  of  Materialism  and  Atheism 
(La  M6ttrie,  Systeme  de  la  Nature:  and  Priestley);  and 
lastly  the  conversion  of  Morality  into  interested  calculation 
{JLa  Bochefoucauld,  Helvetius). 

II.  Isaac  Newton. 

Works:  Naturalis  Philosophise  Principia  Mathematica,  L(md,  1687, 
4to.  Augmented,  1718,  and  1726;  edid.  Lesüeub  et  F.  Jaqüier, 
Geneva,  1739  and  1760,  8  voU.  4to.;  4  vols.  roy.  8vo.  OUutg.  1822. 
Translated  by  Thopp,  4to.  1802 ;  by  Davis,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1819. 

Treatise  of  Optics,  etc.  Lond.  1704,  4to.  Optica ;  Lat.  reddita  a 
Samuel  Clabke,  Lausann.  1711,  4to. 

Opera,  comment,  illustr.  Sam.  Hobslbt,  L<md,  1779,  5  vols.  4to. 

A  View  of  Newton's  Philosophy,  by  Henbt  PEMBEaioir,  Lond.  I 

1726,  4to. 

Quill.  Jac.  S.  Gbavesande,  Physices  Elementa  Mathematica  Expe- 
rimentis  confirmata ;  sive  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam  Newtonianam, 
Lugd,  Bat.  1720.  2  vols.  4to. 

YoLTAifiE,  El^mens  de  la  Philosophie  de  Newton,  mis  t  la  port6e  | 

de  tout  le  monde,  Amst.  1788;  and  La  M^taphysique  de  Newton,  ou 
ParallMe  des  Sentimens  de  Newton  et  de  Leibnitz,  ibid.  1740,  8vo.  i 

Wbight's  Commentary  on  Newton's  Principia,  2  vols.  8vo.  1823. 
Beoaud  on  Newton's  Principia,  8vo.  Oxon.  1838. 

f  Comparison  between  the  Metaphysics  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  in 
Answer  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  by  L.  M.  Kaylb,  GöU.  1740,  8vo. 

f  Maolaurin,  Statement  of  the  Discoveries  of  Newton,  1748 ;  trans- 
lated into  Lat.  by  Gb.  Falck,  Vienna,  1761,  4to. 

347.   The  tendency  in  favour  of  Empirical  philosophy,         ' 
which  had  already  become  prevalent  in  England,  was  con- 

JoH.  Clebici  Opera  Philosophica,  A  mat.  1692  et  1693.  (Euvres 
.eomplttes,  1710,  4  vols.  4to.  et  1722.    See  §  343.  ' 
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finned  by  the  authority  of  Newton.*  This  illustrious  philo- 
sopher, whose  great  discoveries  in  Physics,  (e.g.  the  theory 
of  Colours  and  the  laws  of  Gravitation)  achieved  by  the 
calm  prosecution  of  experimental  observations,  naturally  in- 
clined him  to  recommend  to  otiiers  the  same  career,  was  so 
£ar  from,  giving  any  encouragement  to  hypothetical  specula- 
tion, that  he  made  it  his  maxim,  that  "  Physics  should  be  on 
their  guard  against  Metaphysics."  Nevertheless  he  himself 
occasionally  indulged  in  such  inquiries ;  for  instance,  when 
he  suggested  that  Infinite  Space,  in  which  the  celestial 
bodies  revolve,  might  possibly  be  the  sensorium  of  the 
Deity.  He  supposed  the  existence  of  certain  properties  in- 
herent in  bodies — e.g.  that  of  weight  in  atoms — and  even 
presumed  that  when  Natural  Philosophy  should  have  com- 
pleted her  course  of  Experiment,  she  might  contribute  to 
the  perfection  of  Moral  Philosophy:  inasmuch  as  a  more 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  First  Great  Cause,  and  of  our 
relations  to  Him,  may  assist  us  in  acquiring  a  fuller  sense 
of  our  duties  towards  Him.' 

III.   English  School  of  Moral  JPhilosophy,  and  Beaetion 
excited  against  the  JEmpiricism  of  Locke, 

3-18.  A  school  was  formed  in  England,  whose  object  was 
to  establish  the  principles  of  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  basis 
of  natural  reason,  and  who  to  this  end  adopted  the  experi- 
mental method  of  Bacon.  They  sought  for  our  first  ideas 
of  moral  obligation  not  in  the  Understanding  itself  but  in  a 
peculiar  and  separate  sense,  {Moral  Sense)  ;  inasmuch  an  it 
is  by  the  senses  that  we  acquire  aU  knowledge  of  real 
objects.  With  the  desire  of  opposing  the  selfish  system  of 
Hobbes  (see  §  326),  and  with  the  hope  of  exposing  some  of 
his  inconsistancies,  Richard  Cumberland^  endeavoured  to 
establi8(hed  the  existence  of  a  principle  totally  different — of 
Benevolence  towards  man  and  devotion  to  God;  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  prove  by  reasoning  that  'such  a  principle  was  the 

>  Bom  at  Wolstrop  in  Lincolnshire,  1642;  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Cambridge  1669;  died  1727. 
2  Optic,  lib.  Ill,  Qu.  xxxi,  p.  330. 
»Bom  1632;  died  1719. 
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legitimate  foimclation  of  all  ottr  duties  and  of  our  highest 
happiness.^ 

These  new  views  were  carried  still  farther  by  a  memorable 
character^-^^t^ony  AMey  Cooper,  JSarl  of  Shaftesbury  f  the 
friend  of  Locke,  but  whose  penetration  detected  the  con- 
sequences which  might  be  deduced  from  a  system  of  exclu- 
me  Empiricism  (see  §  346).  He  made  virtue  to  consist  in 
the  harmony  of  our  social  and  selfish  propensities,  and  in 
the  internal  satisfaction  which  is  the  result  of  diäinterested 
actions,  accompanied  necessarily  by  the  happiness  of  the 
individual.*  like  Plato,  he  was  inclined  to  identify  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Qood. 

The  ingenious  W.  Wollcuton^  maintained  that  Truth  is 
the  Supreme  Good,  and  the  source  of  all  pure  Morality; 
laying  it  down  as  the  foundation  of  his  argument  that  every 
aetion  is  a  good  one  that  expresses  in  act  a  true  proposition. 

349.  The  consequences  of  the  Empiricism  of  Locke  had 
become  so  decidedly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Atheism, 
Scepticism,  Materialism,  and  Irreligion,'  that  they  induced 

»  RiCHABD  Cumberland,  De  Legibus  Naturae  Disquisitio  Philoeo- 
pMoa»  iaqua^  etc.,  Elementa  Philosophise  Hobbesianae  cum  Moralis 
turn  Civilis  considerantur  et  refutantur,  L<md.  1672,  4to.  Translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Jno.  Towers,  4to.  Dublin,  1760.  Trad.  Fran$. 
avec  des  Remarques  de  Barbeyrac,  Ämsterd.  1744,  4to. 

^  Bom  at  London  1671 ;  died  at  Naples  1713. 

'  Shaftesbury,  Characteristics  of  Man,  Lond,  1783,  3  vols.  12ma. 
Ao  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue  and  Merit,  169^.  And,  The  Moralists. 
The  same,  published  by  Baskerville,  Birmingham,  1773,  3  vols.  8vo. 

See  Memoirs  towards  a  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy,  drawn  from- 
the  Papers  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  collected  by  Le  Clero,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Miscell.  Works  of  Locke.  . 
.^  Bom  1659;  died  1724. 

W.  Wollaston,  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  Lond,  1724 — 
1726-1738. 

Examination  of  the  notion  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil  advanced  in< 
a  late  book  entitled  The  Religion  ot  Nature  Delineated,  by  Jomr 
Clarke,  Lond,  1726,  8vo. 

J.  M.  Drechsler,  On  Wollaston's  Moral  Philosophy,  Erlang.  1801, 
ahd  1803,  8vo.  second  edition. 

a  We  may  here  refer  to  many  writings  which  arose  out  of  a  dispute 
OB  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  between  William  Coward,  a  physician, 
who  denied  it  in  several  works  (from  1702  to  1707),  and  his  opponentt 
J.  Turner,  J.  Broughton,  etc.  To  these  may  be  added  the  controven^ 
excited  by  H.  Dodwell,  who  had  maintained  that  H  was  mortal. 
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^e  celebrated  I>ir.  Sam.  Clarke,^  after  Loeke  and  Newton». 

the  most  distiiiguished  of  the  English  philosophers,  to  enter 
the  lists  as  a  redoubtable  adversary  of  the  new  opiniona.' 
Admitting  the  existence  of  a  necessary  connection  betweea 
natural  and  revealed  religion  based  on  Eeason,  Clarke 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  GK>d» 
by  maintaining  the  necessity  that  an  independent  and  un- 
changeable Being  should  have  existed  from  all  etemil^«. 
He  described  the  Deity  as  the  subject  or  substratwn  of  inn** 
zdte  space  and  time,  and  asserted  that  space  and  time  wera 
Sis  accidents :  alleging  some  insufficient  reasons  for  moral 
free-will;  and  sinking  virtue  into  a  compliance  with  pro^ 
^griety?    On  the  other  hand,  the  Scepticism  of  Bayle  in- 

*  Bom  at  Norwich  1675 ;— the  pupil  of  Newton— died  1729. 
'  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dodwell,  already  referred  to/he 
endeavoured  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
from,  our  ideas  of  Immaterial  existence:  A  Letter  to  Mr.  DodweU, 
wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  Epistolary  Discourse  against  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  are  particularly-  answered,  etc.  Lotid.  1706^. 
8to.     The  noted  Freethinker,  Ant.  Collins  (a  disciple  of  Looks,  bom 
at  Heston  1676 ;  died  1729),  pointed  out  the  defects  of  this  answer  in 
his  Letter  of  the  learned  Mr.  H.  Dodwell,  containing  some  Remarks 
on  a  pretended  demonstration  of  the  Immateriality  and  natural  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  in  Mr.  Clarke's  Answer  to  his  late  Epistolaiy 
Discourse,  Lond.  1708,  Svo.,  which  gave  occasion  to  several  writings 
exchanged  between  Collins  and  Clarke.     See  the  collection  mentioned 
in  bibliogr.  §  356,  and.   Philosophical   Inquiry  concerning  Uumau 
Liberty,  LotuL.  1716;  with  Supplements,  1717,  8vo.  etc. 

Clarke's  Natural  Theology  is  contained  in  his  rarious  Sermons,, 
under  this  general  title:  A  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  God,  Lond.  1705  et  1706,  2  vols.  8vo.  And,  Verity  and 
Certitude  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Lond,  1705.  The  col- 
lection to  which  we  have  referred  contains  also  the  compositions  of 
Clarke  relative  to  his  dispute  with  Leibnitz  on  the  subject  of  Space 
and  Time,  etc.  (See  also  the  Collection  of  Folz,  mentioned  in  §  38, 
IL  c.) 

The  Works  of  Sam.  Clarke,  Lond.  1738—42,  4  vols,  folia  Hoadlbx 
has  written  his  life. 

3  Sam.  Clarke,  Discourse  concerning  the  Unchangeable  Obligations 
of  Natural  Religion,  Lond.  1708.  In  answer  to  this  appeared:  The 
foundation  of  Morality  in  Theory  and  Practice,  considered  in  an  Exa- 
mination of  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke's  opinion  concerning  the  original  oC 
Moral  Obligation ;  as  also  of  the  notion  oi  ViKue  advanced  in  a  late 
book  entitled :  An  Inquiry  into  ihc  original  of  ,o;ir  idcaß  of  Beauty  «nil. 
Virtue,  by  John  Claekb,  For^  (without date).  ...      :  ,.  .^ 
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duoed  the  archbisliop  of  Dublin,  William  IRn^,*^  to  publish  a 
system  of  Divine  Justice,  prior  to  that  of  Leibnitz  ;  which 
was  republished  under  another  and  more  extended  form  by 
John  Clarke  (the  brother  of  Samuel),  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  Self-love  the  pnnciple  of  Virtue.'  The  naturalist» 
John  Ra%^  and  William  Derham^  took  part  in  these  disputes 
bj  publications  half  physical  and  half  theological.  CaUier* 
and  Berkeley  followed  a  course  completely  different.  The 
last,  in  particular,  a  profound  and  enlightened  thinker,  ani- 
mated by  an  honest  love  for  humanity,  and  venerable  for  his 
personal  character,  was  moved  by  the  evil  consequences 
which  the  prevailing  theory  of  Empiricism  had  produced. 
He  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  fruitful  source  of  all  such 
aberrations  was  the  unfounded  belief  in  the  reality  and  exis- 
tence of  the  external  world ;  and  adopted  a  system  of  abso- 

*  De  Origine  Mali,  aactore  Gulielmo  King,  etc.  Lond.  1702,  Sro. 
Subsequently  translated  into  English.  Leibnitz,  in  his  System  of 
Divine  Justice,  frequently  has  an  eye  to  this  work,  which  Bayle  lias 
combatted  in  his  Räponse  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial. 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Evil,  etc.,  Lond.  1720 — 
21,  2  vols.  8vo.  8  jo/m  Äay,  or  Wray;  bom  1628 ;  died  1705. 

<  Died  1735. 

Will.  Derham^s  Physico-Theology,  etc.  Lond.  1713,  8vo.  Astro- 
Theology,  etc.  ibid,  1714.  In  German,  by  T  A.  Fabriciüs,  Hamb, 
1766-8.  Three  Physico-Theological  Discourses,  Lond.  1721,  8vo.  ; 
and,  The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Works  of  Creation,  sixth  edition, 
Lond.  1714. 

^  Clayis  Universalis,  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a  Demon- 
stration of  the  Non-existence  or  Impossibility,  by  Collier,  Lond. 
1713,  8vo.  Reprinted,  ^(^tnö.  1836;  and  by  Dr.  Pabb,  in  ayolame 
of  Metaphysical  Tracts,  pub.  1828. 

*  Bom  at  Kilkrin,  m  Ireland,  1684;  bishop  of  Cloyne  1734 ;  died  1753. 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Lond.  1710,  8vo. ; 

2nd  ed.  1725.  Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  ibid. 
1713,  Svo.  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  ibid.  1732,  8vo.; 
1734,  2  vols.  8vo.  Theory  of  Vision,  ibid.  1709,  8vo.  The  Workjs, 
tbid.  1784.  2  vols.  4to. 

Attached  to  his  works  is  a  life  of  the  author,  by  ArsuTHiroT; 
probably  the  same  which  appeared  separately  under  the  title  of 
An  Account  of  the  Life  of  G.  Berkeley,  Lond.  1776,  8vo. 

A  work  has  been  published  by  t  J.  C.  Eschenbach,  Rost.  1756,  8vo., 
irhich  contains  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  philosophen 
(particularly  of  Collier  and  Berkeley)  who  have  denied  the  existence 
of  their  own  bodies  and  of  the  external  world ;  with  notes  in  refutation 
«f  the  text. 
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Ixite  Idealism  as  the  only  corrective  and  as  the  only  true 
system.    Berkeley  has  evinced  no  little  sagacity  in  the 
arguments  he  adduces  to  show  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
ou-t\rard  experience,  and  the  obscurity  of  our  notions  of 
Substance,  Accident,  and  Extension;  maintaining  that  our 
sexises  eonvey  to  us  none  but  sensational  properties,  and  do 
not  afford  us  any  proof  of  the  existence  or  substantiality  of 
objects  of  sense;  and  that  consequently  the  existence  of 
an  external  world  independent  of  our  representations  is  a 
chimsera.    Consequently  none  but  Spirits  exist:  man  can 
perceive  nothing  but  his  feelings  and  representations ;  but 
as  he  certainly  is  not  the  cause  to  himself  of  these,  it  is  no 
less  certain  nom  their  multiplicity  and  variety,  as  well  as 
their  harmony  and  consistency,  that  they  are  communicated 
by  a  Spirit,  (as  none  but  spirits  exist),  and  by  a  Spirit  of  in- 
finite perfections — Grod.    Though  dependent  on  God  for 
knowledge,  man  is  nevertheless  endowed  with  absolute  free- 
will, and  the  cause  to  himself  of  his  own  errors  and  crimes. 
Collier's  work  never  attained  the  celebrity  enjoyed  by  the 
elegant  dialogues  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  but  ooth,  with  a 
laudable  wish  to  preserve  from  decay  the  elements  of  natural 
Ethics,  alike  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
Idealism,  on  principles  first  advanced  by  Malebranche ;  and 
trusted  that  they  had  destroyed  to  the  root  Scepticism  and 
Atheism.    Their  doctrines,  however,  had  little  influence  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  English  school  of  philosophy. 

Berkeley's  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Vision  are  also  of 
interest. 

350.  The  system  of  Benevolence  we  have  referred  to 
(§  348),  was  more  fully  developed  by  a  new  philosopher. 
Francis  Sutcheson^  who  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  foun- 
der of  the  Scottish  School,  placed  in  a  still  stronger  light 
than  his  predecessors  the  contradiction  existing  between 

>  Bom  in  Ireland  1694 ;  became  a  professor  «t  Glasgow  1729;  died 
1747. 

Fraitcis  Hutcheson,  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  onr  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  Lond,  1720.  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Guiding  of 
Passions  and  Affections,  with  illustrations  on  the  Moral  Sense,  iMd. 
1728.  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  three  books,  etc.,  to  which  is 
prefixed  some  account  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of  the  author, 
by  Wn<L.  TtBBOHMAWN,  ibid*  1765, 2  vols.  4to» 
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flflIf-loTe  and  Virtue.  He  aQows  the  appellaticm  of  Good  w 
ihese  actions  alone  which  are  disinterested  and  flow  iim 
the  principle  of  Benerolenoe.  The  last  has  no  reference  ta 
expediency  nor  personal  adyantages,  nor  even  to  tbe  moi« 
tefined  enjoyments  of  moral  sympathy,  the  obligations  cf 
Season  and  Troth,  or  of  the  Divine  Will.  It  is  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  principle;  a  moral  sentiment  or  instinct  of 
great  dignity  and  authority ;  and  the  end  of  which  is  tc 
•regulate  the  passions,  and  decide,  in  fiirour  of  Yirtoe,  the 
conflict  between  the  interested  and  disinterested  afiections 
On  this  foundation  Hutcheson  erected  all  the  superstmc- 
tore  of  the  Moral  Duties. 

His  inquiries  are  valuable  also  as  tending  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  the  !Fine  Arts. 

IV.     !Prench  Moral  TMIosophers. 

861.  In  !Prance  Moral  Philosophy  took  nearij  the  same 
-mperimental  direction.  The  Jesuits  having  endeavoured  to 
lender  popular  the  species  of  morality  which  favoured  their 
ends  by  founding  it  on  looser  principles  of  obligation,*  the 
Cithers  of  the  Oratoire  or  Port  Boval,  Amauld,  Pascal^ 
Nicole,  Malebranehe  {%%  337,  341,  342),  opposed  to  theirs  a 
rigid  system  of  Ethics,  but  which,  being  occasionallj  mys- 
tical and  enthusiastic,  was  not  likely  to  be  permanently 
established.  Frangois  Dv/c  de  la  jRochefoueauUF  on  the 
othei:^  hand  painted  human  nature  as  he  had  found  it ; 
representing  it  as  directed  solely  by  Self-love ;  and  supply- 
^ga  convenient  sort  of  Morality  for  the  use  of  the  most 
corrupted  portion  of  the  upper  classes.  Bernard  de  Mandor 
pilled  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Virtue  is  nothing  more 
than  the  artificial  effect  of  Policy  and  Ostentation,  and  that 
private  vices  are  public  benefits:    a  detestable   doctrine, 

^  See  La  Morale  des  Jf  Baues,  etc.  Mona,  1669,  8vo. 

2  Born  1612;  died  1680. 

lUOexiene^  (w  Sentences  eb  Haitiraes  Morales  de  M.  ^e  La  Boehe- 
fi»iicauld,  Paris,  1690,  12mo.;  Amsterd,  1705,  12]iia  Atco  M 
Bemarquea  par  Ahelot  db  la  Hoossayi,  Paris,  1714.  lift»i!««F  ^ 
CBavxea  oompl^teB,  Paris,  1797,  2  vols  8vo. 

»He  was  bom  b£  Dort,  1670,  of  a  Fi^ndi  ikmily,  and  lii^ed  I» 
London,  where  he  practiaedaa  a  pby^ioiaiL    Died  17S3^    • 
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«rhich  removed  all  fundamental  distinction  between  rigbt 
:  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice.^ 


V.    Sceptics  cf  this  Period, 

352.  Scepticism  had  been  employed  by  Nicole  and  by 
Bossuet,'  and  by  seyeral  other  writers,  as  the  means  of 

'bringing  back  the  Protestants  to  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  of  exalting  its  authority  by  setting  forth  the 
incertitude  and  fallibility  of  human  reason.'  Two  indi- 
viduals, however,  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  spirit 
of  criticism,  undertook  still  farther  to  defend  the  cause  of 
Scepticism  for  its  own  own  sake.     The  first  was  the  prelate 

-  f .  Dan.  Huetf  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and 
versed  in  almost  eve^  department  of  science.  He  had 
in  his  youth  embraced  the  Cartesian  system,  but  became 
dissatisfied  with  it  on  studying  the  works  of  Empiricus  (see 
§  336)  ;  and  renounced  Gassendi's  theory,  because  adverse 

»  See  his  celebrated  Fable  of  the  Bees,  which  he  published  in  1706: 
l%e  Orumbling  Hive,  or  Knayes  turned  Honest.  Eight  years  after- 
wards he  published,  with  illustrations:  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or 
Private  Vices  made  Public  Benefits,  Lond,  1714.  To  defend  his 
doctrine,  he  composed  six  dialogues,  which  form  the  second  volume 
of  the  entire  work  in  the  edit,  of  1728,  and  in  those  which  followed. 
To  these  he  added :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue,  sixth 
edit.  1782,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  has  been  aiready  remarked  that  the  Alci- 
pfaron  of  Berkeley  is  principally  directed  against  this  author.  He 
was  answered  also  by  other  writers,  particularly  by  W.  Law  :  Kemarks 
upon  a  oook  :  The  Fable,  etc.,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  Lond.  1724; 
second  edit.  1725.  And  [Bluet]  Inquiry  whether  a  general  practice 
of  Virtue  tends  to  the  Wealth  or  Poverty,  Benefit  or  Disadvantage  of 
a  People,  etc.  Lond.  1726,  8vo. 

MAin)EviLiiE,  Free  Thoughts  on  Keligion,  the  Church,  Qovemment, 
etc.  Lond.  1720. 

2  Bishop  of  Meaux;  bom  1617;  died  1704. 

3  FpANp.  TuRBBTiNi,  Pyrrhonismus  Pontificius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1692. 
*  Bom  at  Caen  1630;  died  1721. 

Petbi  Dan.  Hueth  Commentarius  de  Bebns  ad  eum  pertinentibns, 
Hoff.  Com.  1718,  12mo.  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  Amstel.  1679, 
8vo.  1680,  8vo.    Censura  Philosophise  Cartesianse;  and  other  works. 

Qaestiones  Alnetanae  de  Concordia  Bationis  et  Fidei,  Cadom.  1690 : 
4to.;  Lips.  1693-1719,  4to. 

Traite  de  la  Faiblesse  de  TEsprit  Humain,  Amst.  1723, 12mo.  In 
answer  to  this:  Ami.  Mubatobi,  Trattato  dclla  Forza  dell*  Intendi- 
mcnto  Umano,  ossia  il  Pirronismo  confutato,  VeTiei.  1745 ;  third  edit 
1756,  8vo. 
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to  a  pious  faith.  In  this  manner  he  fell  into  philosophical 
Scepticism,  which  in  his  later  writings  he  made  public. 
He  admits  that  truth  must  doubtless  exist  in  Objects,  but 
asserts  that  it  can  be  known  only  to  Grod.  The  Human 
Understanding  has  so  many  obstacles  to  encounter  in  its 
progress  towards  knowledge,  that  it  cannot  hope  to  attain 
it,  nor  can  it  be  assured  of  the  complete  correspondence  of 
its  cognitions  with  their  objects.  Faith  alone  can  impart 
certainty ;  but  this  is  not  attainable  on  Sceptical  principles, 
because  it  does  not  spring  from  Eeason,  but  from  a  super- 
natural working  of  God,  and  has  reference  to  a  Truth  abso- 
lute in  itself,  and  the  offspring  of  a  distinct  revelation. 

Pierre  Ba^l^  appears  not  to  have  been  so  intimately 
convinced  as  Glanville  (§  343)  of  the  possibility  of  a  true 
Philosophy,  although  he  contributed  more  than  the  other 
had  done  to  open  a  way  to  the  discovery  of  it,  by  his  inge- 
nious attacks  on  the  Dogmatic  Systems,  and  by  showing 
that  Scepticism  cannot  be  the  ultimate  end  of  Iteafion. 
This  great  scholar  and  honourable  man  possessed  not  so 
much  a  profound  spirit  of  philosophical  research,  as  a  quick 
sagacity  and  critical  judgment.  These  talents,  improved 
by  extensive  reading  (particularly  of  Plutarch  and  Mon- 
taigne) and  the  study  of  the  various  philosophical  systems 
and  religious  tenets  of  his  time,  had  the  effect  of  forming 
in  him  a  sceptical  way  of  thinking,  and  encouraging  a 
spirit  of  historical  criticism,  of  which  up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  example.  He  was  born  at  Carlat  in  the 
county  of  Foix,  1647,  his  father  being  a  reformed  minister ; 
and  after  many  vicissitudes  which  befel  his  party  in  the 
Church,  held  a  professor's  place  at  Sedan,  and  afterwards 

*  PiERBB  Batle,  Pens6e8  sur  les  Com^te^  1681,  ÄfMierd,  1722— 
1726,  4  vols.  8yo. 

Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critiqae. 

R^ponses  aax  Questions  d'nn  Provineial,  Rotterd.  1704,  5  vols.  8vo. 
Lettres,  EoUerd,  1712 ;  Amst,  1729,  8vo.  GSuvres  Diverses,  LaHcLtfe^ 
1725—1731,  4  vols.  fol. 

Des  Maizeadx,  La  Vie  de  P.  Bayle,  Amst,  1730, 12mo. ;  La  Haye, 
1732,  2  vols.  12mo. :  et  en  avant  du  Dictionn.  edit.  d'Amsterd.  1730 
et  1740;  et  J?dZe,  1741. 

C.  M.  Pfaffii  Dissertationes  Anti-Baelianss  tres,  Tvhing,  1719,  4to. 

FsuEBBACH,  Pierre  Bayle  nach  seinem  fUr  die  Geschichte  der  Philo- 
Sophie  und  Menschheit  interessantesten  Momenten,  daigestellt  und 
gewürdigt,  1888. 
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at  !Botterdam  (1681) ;  became  embroiled  in  many  contto* 
T^ersies,  and  died  in  a  fortunate  state  of  independence,  A.D. 
1706.     He  was  a  firm  and  sincere  friend  of  Truth,  and 
succeeded  in  combating  the  prejudices,  the  errors,  the  follies, 
and  especially  the  superstitions  of  intolerance  with  the  arms 
of  reasoning,  of  erudition,  and  of  a  lively  wit.    At  first  he 
embraced  the  Cartesian  system,  but  having  compared  it 
witb  others,  and  accustomed  himself  to  Sceptical  discus* 
sions,  he  ceased  to  confide  even  in  the  possibility  of  a 
positive  rational  knowledge,  and  brought  himself  to  oelieve 
That  Reason  was  clear-sighted  eiumgh  to  detect  error,  hut 
not  sufficiently  so,  mthout  external  aid,  to  attain  to  Truth, 
In  short,  that  without  a  Eevelation  from  above  she  only 
leads  astray.    With  such  views  he  applied  himself  con- 
stantly to  detect  the  weak  sides,  contradictions,  and  imper* 
fections  of  every  sect  and  system,  which  nevertheless  had 
had  their  supporters :  particularly  insisting  on  the  difficul- 
ties which  belong  to  the  questions  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity, — Creation — ^Providence — ^Evil,  Moral  and  Physical — 
Immateriality — Free-will,  and  the  reality  of  our  knowledge 
of  an  external  world.     At  the  same  time  that  he  opposed 
Season  to  Bevelation,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  a  Deacon 
in  the  discussion  of  such  subjects,  he  did  not  faü  to  point 
out,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever,  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  theolo^cal  morals,  is  at  variance  with  Eeason,  and  force 
men  thereoy  to  inquiries  still  more  profound.    Li  his  dis- 
cussions on  Providence  carried  on  with  Jean  Le  Cler<^ 
f§  346),  with  Isaac  Jacquelot  (§  340),  and  with  Leibnitz,  on 

»  Lb  Clefo  wrote  in  answer  to  Bayle :  Defense  de  la  Providence 
€ontre  les  Manich^ens;  dont  les  Raisons  ont  6t$  propoB6es  par  M. 
Bayle  dans  son  Dictionnaire  Critique  (dans  le  t.  I,  des  Farrhasiana, 
p.  308).  This  work  is  composed  on  the  principles  of  Origen.  Lö 
Olerc  also  undertook  the  defence  of  Cudworth's  System,  especially  of 
his  hypothesis  of  Plastic  Naiurea:  the  discussion  produced  a  mul- 
titude of  writings  on  both  sides,  and  finally  led  Le  Clerc  to  accuse 
Bayle  of  Atheism. 

Jacquelot  attacked  the  theological  opinions  of  Bayle  in  his  woik, 
Conformity  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Baison,  on  Defense  de  la  Religion  centre 
les  principales  Difficulty  r^pandues  dans  la  Dictionnaire  Historiqne 
et  Critique  de  M.  Bayle,  AvMt,  1705,  8vo.  Bayle  replied  to  him  in 
his  B^ponses  aox  Questions  d'un  Provincial.  Jacquelot  then  pub* 
lishcd  an  Examen  de  la  Theologie  de  M.  Bayle ;  and  the  latter  rejoined 
by,  Entretiens  de  Maxime  et  de  Th^mistei  oa  B^ponso  ä  rji)zamen  do 

E 
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tiie  origin  <j{  Evil  (§  359),  and  others,  be  al^rs^  preserved 
the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a  philosopher.  His  works 
llaire  greatly  coatribnted  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
and  on  the  other  hand  also,  to  the  propagation  of  an  nnte- 
sable  spirit  ot  free-thinking.  Jean-BapUste  de  Boyer,  Mm- 
fms  Ä  Ar^en^  also  appeared  as  a  8ceptie  of  a  narrow  spirit« 
The  (Sceptical  School  was  attacked,  but  not  overcome,  by 
P.  de  Vülemandif,^  J,  P.  ih  Grovaaz^  and  Boirmey*' 


PBOGEESS  01  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GEEiiANT. 

^uffendorf, 

•  864.  About  the  midoQe  of  the  seventeenth  century  Phi- 
losophy acquired  in  Germany  renewed  energies,  thoogh 
these  were  at  first  confined  to  a  limited  sphere.  Sammd 
Fr,  Boro»  von  Bvffendarf  reduced  Natural  Law  to  the 
forms  of  a  science.  He  was  bom  1632,  at  Fldke,  near 
Chemnitz ;  and  having  studied  the  Cartesiaa  philosophy  at 
J^ena^  became  in  1661  professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations  at  Heidelberg,  afterwards  at  .Lund,  and  died  his- 
toriographer of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  at  Berlin,  1694. 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Hobbes  and 
Orotius,  and  discussed  Natural  Law  as  a  separate  question, 
independent  of  the  obligations  of  Eevealed  EeGgion  or 
Positive  Civil  Law.  The  philosophers  of  liie  Theological 
school  became  in  consequence,  his  enemies;  particumrlj 
Valent  Albert!  and  Joachim  Zentgrave. 

Puffendorf  first  gave  a  currency  to  the  principle  of  So- 
ciability, which  Grotius  had  started;  and  maintained  that 

la  Theologie  de  M.  Bayle,  par  M.  Jacqnelot.    This  work  appeared  in 

Botterdam  in  1707,  after  the  death  of  the  author.    Jacqaelot  replied  to 

H  by  another. 

.   ^  Chamberlain  of  Frederick  the  Oreai;  died  at  Aix,  his  natire  toira^ 

1770.     His  principal  works  are  :  Histoire  de  I'Esprit  humain,  14  vola 

limo.  (best  edition),  Berlin,  1765 ;  Lettreg  Gabaliatiqnes,  7  vols.  12mo. 

ha  Haycr  1769 ;  Lettres  Juives,  6  vols.  8vo.  La  Haye,  1738.     He 

taeanslated  Julian,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Timsns  Locms,  &c. 

'   s  Pbtri  db  Yillehandt,  Scepticismus   Debellatas,  sen  Humaiui 

Gognationis  Ratio  ab  imig  ladicibus  expUcata,  etc.  Xvffd.  jBoI.  1697» 

#to.    See  §  18». 

:>»  Seethe woriwni«Bt:4aicd 1 124^  ♦IMdt 
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l^s^   in  virtue  of  this  motive,  which  ib  allied  to  Self-love^  man 
.•>.   ^    desires  the  society  and  co-operation  of  his  fellow-men; 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  corruption  of  his 
nature,  (the  state  of  Nature  deacrihed  bj  Hobbes),  sand 
ixL  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  desires,  and  tiie 
impossibility  of  easily  satisfying  them,  as  well  as  the  in^ 
stability  of  his  natural  disposition,  he  is  no  less  inclined 
to  do  injury  to  others,  and  is  furnished  with  the  means 
of  doing  so  in  his  address  and  cunning.     From  these  con- 
siderations he  infers,  on  the  principle  of   Self-love,  the 
Jil       first  law  of  society,  that  we  should  each  individually  labour 
to  maintain  the  social  compact,  which  derives  its  autho- 
rity direct  from  God,  as  the  Creator  of  mankind.    From  this 
^       origin  Puflfendorf  deduces  the  laws  of  Morality  and  Juris» 
•I'        diction.     He  does  not,  indeed,  discriminate  between  Natu- 
,         ral  and  Moral  Eight,  and  frequently  recurs  to  Christianity 
[^        for  positive  precepts  ;  yet  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
\        foundations  of  an  Universal  philosophy  o/  practice.    The 
>^         multifarious  disputes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  particularly 
^        -with  Alberti  (§  336),  were  of  little  service  to  the  cause  of 
philosophy.    He  has,  |)erhaps,  been  as  much  encumbered  by 
liis  commentators  as  his  adversaries. 

Sah.  PüFFENDOsr,  Elementa  Juriaprudentiae  Universalis,  Hagr.  Com, 
1660;  Jen.  8vo. 
-  '  De  Jure  Natnrae  et  Gentium  libb.  VI f I,  Lund,   1672,  Franco/. 

1684,  4to. ;  com  Notis  Hbätii,  Barbetraci,  et  Mascovh,  Frana^.  et 
I/ips.  1744,  1749,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  other  editions.  Translated  into 
linglish  by  Kennet,  folio,  1729,  and  1749.  De  Officio  Hominis  et  Oivis 
libb.  II,  Lund.  1673,  Svo.  and  other  editions.  Cum  Notis  Variorum, 
Zudg,  Bat  1769,  2  vols.  8vo.  Eris  Scandica,  FrancoJ.  1686.  On  the 
!Natnral  Law  of  Puffendorf,  see  Leibnitz.    (Of.  §  360>  note.) 

I.     Leibnitz. 

FoKTENELLE,  Eloge  de  M.  de  Leibnitz,  dang  TITistoire  de  TAcad. 

,  Boy.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  1716.    +  The  biography  it  contains  was 

fonndcd  on  a  Memoir  eommnnicated  by  J.  G.  von  Eccard,  which  has 

!  I^en  published'  by  Von  Mubb,  in  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  tjie 

Arts,  etc.,  part  VII,  Numb.  1779. 

Baillt,  El(^e  de  11.  de  Leibnitz^  ^ni  a  remport^  le  Prix  do  PAca- 
Ä'ßmie  de  Berlin,  1769,  4to, 

Lcbe:i  und  Verzeichniss  der,  Schriften  des  Hqltn  v.  Leibnitz,  in 
liTDCTVicr's' Ausführlichem  Entwurf  einer  vol1»«t&ndigen  Historie  der 
Leibaicz'si^aB.  Pfaüoeoplü«,  i,m  exstea  I2a&d%  jLci^pss.  1737^  8vo. 
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Lamtbecbt,  Leben  des  Herrn  t.  Leibnitz,  Berlin,  1749,  8vo. 

Qescbichte  des  Herrn  yon  Leibnitz,  ans  den  Franz.  des  Ruteb 
T.  Saxcovbt,  Leipz.  17ß7, 8vo. 

A.  O.  Kabtnbb'b  Lobflchrift  auf  Leibnitz,  Ältona,  1769,  4to. 

Mich.  Hibsmann,  Versuch  über  das  Loben  des  Freiherm  yon  Leib- 
nitz, MüMter,  1788,  8to. 

A  Life  of  Leibnitz,  by  Rehbebg,  is  to  be  found  in  the  t  Hanorerian 
Magazine,  1787,  year  xzv ;  and  another  among  the  t  Lives  and  Cha- 
racters of  distinguished  Germans,  by  Klein,  1  vol. ;  as  well  as  a  third 
In  the  t  German  Pantheon,  by  Ebebhabd. 

GüHBAüER,  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freiherr  von  Leibnitz :  eine  Biogra- 
phie, (1842—1846). 

355.  The  comprehensive  genius  of  Gottfried  William 
Leibnitz  embracea  the  whole  circle  of  philosophy,  and  im- 
parted to  it,  in  Germany  at  least,  a  new  and  powerful 
impulse.  AU  that  can  interest  or  exercise  the  understand- 
ing was  attempted  by  his  great  and  original  mind,  more 
especially  in  Mathematics  and  Philosophy.  He  was  igno- 
rant of  no  one  branch  of  learning,  and  in  all  he  has  shown 
the  fertility  of  his  mind  by  the  discoveries  he  suggested  or 
attempted.  He  was  the  lounder  of  a  school  in  Germany, 
which  distinguished  itself  for  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
principles  it  embraced,  and  the  systematic  manner  in  which 
these  were  developed — a  school  which  effected  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Scholastic  system,  and  extended  its  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences.  Leib- 
nitz, by  his  example  and  his  exertions,  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  great  revolution,  by  combining  the  philosophical 
systems  which  had  prevailea  up  to  his  time — by  his  well- 
trained  and  original  spirit — ^by  his  extraordinary  learning — 
the  liberality  of  his  mmd,  and  that  spirit  ot  toleration  which 
led  him  always  to  discover  some  favourable  point  of  view  in 
what  he  criticised — something,  even  in  the  most  despised 
and  neglected  systems,  which  might  suggest  matter  for 
research.  To  this  must  be  added  his  sense  of  harmony,  and 
the  infinitude  of  bright  ideas,  hints,  and  conjectures,  which 
were  perpetually,  as  it  were,  scintillating  from  his  brilliant 
mind,  though  he  left  to  others  the  task  of  collecting  and 
combining  them. 

He  was  born  June  21, 164^6,  at  Leipsic,  where  his  Either 
Was  pzofessor  of  moral  philottophy,  and  studied  the  same 
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science  under  J.  ThomaBiuB  (bom  1622,  died  1684),  «ppiy«^ 
ing  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  Mathematics*  ana  the 
study  of  Natural  Law ;  read  the  Classics  in  the  original 
tongues,  particularly  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whose  doctnnes 
he  endeavoured  at  an  early  age  to  combine.  The  cultivation 
of  his  mind  was  advanced,  and  the  versatility  and  address  of 
his  natural  parts  promoted,  by  immense  reading  and  a  mulr 
tifarious  correspondence — by  his  early  independence  of 
mind — h^  his  travels,  particularly  to  Paris  and  London — 
and  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  states» 
men  and  princes,  and  most  illustrious  sages  of  his  time. 
He  died,  November  14, 1716,  at  Hanover,  of  which  state  he 
was  a  privy-councillor  and  keeper  of  the  library;  scarcely 
less  honoured  after  his  death  than  during  his  life,  as  ib 
testified,  among  other  things,  by  a  monument  recently 
erected  to  him» 

§  356. 

Works:  His  Dissert,  de  Principio  Individnationls.  Lipf.  1664. 
Specimen  Quaestionnm  Philosophicarum  ex  Jare  collectarum,  ibid, 
eod.  Tract  de  Arte  Combinatorial  cut  subnexa  est  Demonstratio 
Existenti»  Dei  ad  Mathematicam  certitudinem  exacta,  Lipa.  1666; 
Frrf,  1694.  The  first  Philosophical  Treatises  of  Leibnitz  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum,  from  1684;  and  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  from  1691. 

GoTTFR.  W.  Leibnith  Opera,  studio  Lud.  Dutens,  Oeiiev.  1768, 
6  vols.  4to.    Opera  Philosophica,  ed.  Erdmann,  roy.  8vo.  Berol.  1840. 

German  works,  ed.  by  Gdhraueb,  Svo.  Berl  1838,  et  aeq,  (EuvreB 
Philosophiques,  par  M.  Eud.  Krich  Raspe  et  M.  Kastneb,  Ämeterd, 
1765,  4to.  The  German  edition  contains  Remarks  and  Additions,  bj 
J.  H.  F.  Ulrich,  Halle,  1778—1780,  2  yols.  8vo. 

A  Collection  of  Papers  which  passed  between  the  late  learned 
M.  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  years  1715  and  1716,  relating 
to  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Religion;  London,  1717, 
8vo. 

Leibnitii  Otium  Hanoveranum,  sive  Miscellanea  G.  W.  Leibnitii,  ed, 
JoACH.  Fs.  Feller,  i/ip*.  1718,  8vo.;  et,  Moniimenta  varia  inediti^ 
Lips.  1724,  4to.  Epistolae  ad  Diversos,  ed.  Chr.  Korthold,  Lips. 
1734, 1742, 4  vols.  8vo. 

Commercium  Epistolicum  Leibnitianum,  cd.  Jo«  Dan.  Gbübbi^ 
Hanov.  et  OöUing,  1745,  2  vols.  4to« 


'  Under  Erh.  Wcigel,  at  Jena,  (who  died  1Ö90). 
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Obumereil  fiiMolict  LeibaHiam  typis  nimdiim  «mlgsti 
(Bpecimina,  ed  J  oh.  Oi.  H.  Fedeb,  Himow.  1605,  Svo. 

i*  Comparison  between  the  Metaphysics  of  Ijeibnitz  and  Newton 
(§  S47»  bibliogr.),  by  L.  Mabt.  Kablb,  OöUing.  1741 ;  translated  into 
French,  Hague,  1747,  8vo.  A  similar  work  (French),  by  Beoujelib^ 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  1756. 

Becueil  de  Diverses  Pieces  sur  la  Philosophie,  la  BeKgion,  eic^  par 
MM.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton  (pubL  par  Djbs  Maizbavx,  AnuUrd. 
171d,  second  edit.  1740,  2  roU  8vo.) 

Leibnitz,  Essai  de  Th6odic6e  sur  la  Bont€  de  Dien,  la  Libert^  de 
I'Homme,  et  I'Origine  dn  Mai,  Amsterd.  1710,  8vo.;  1712-14-20-48, 
(Lat.) :  Colon.  1716,  8vo. ;  Franrf.  1719,  2  vols.  8vo.  Leibnitii  Ten- 
tamina  Theodic«  de  Bonitate  Dei,  Libertate  Hominis,  et  Origine  Mali. 
Versionis  novae  editio  altera  cam  Pnef.  A  uo.  Fb.  fiioBCKHii,  Tubing^ 
1771»  2  vols.  8vo.  Theodicee,  oder  Yersach  von  die  Qiite  Gottes,  ke,. 
Ham.  1763. 

t  Doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  etc.,  translated  from  the  French  by  J.  H. 
KoHLEB,  Francf.  1720,  8vo.;  new  edition  by  Huth,  Francf.  1740,  8vo. 

Ejusd. :  Principia  more  geometrico  demonstrata,  cum  excerptis  et 
Epistolis  Philosophi  et  Scholiis  quibusdam  ex  Historia  Philosophica, 
auctore  Mich.  Qottl.  Hanschio,  Franqf.  et  Lips.  1728,  4to. 

Leibnitz  was .  led  to.  th^  composition  of  Hs  philosopbical 
system  by  various  causes :  by  the  acute  comparison  he  was 
induced  to  make  of  the  most  celebrated  of  former  systems 
with  a  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  his  own  time ;  by  a 
capacity  fruitful  in  ingenious  hypotheses  and  in  improve- 
ments or  the  accommodation  of  opposite  systems ;  as  well 
as  by  his  great  mathematical  acquirements.  His  object  was 
so  completely  to  reform  Philosophy  that  it  might  possess  a 
strictness  of  demonstration  analagous  to  that  of  the  Mathe- 
matics, and  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  between  its 
factions,  as  well  as  the  differences  existing  between  it  and 
Theology  ;*  with  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  principal  diffi- 
culties belonging  to  some  great  questions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  causes  of  dispute,  by  improving  the  method  of 
philosophy,  and  ascertaining,  if  possible,  some  positive  and 
invariable  principles.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  same 
course  should  be  pursued  as  in  the  Mathematics,  which  led 
him  to  prefer  the  method  of  Demonstration  and  the  system 
.of  Bationalism ;  such  as  it  had  been  embiaced  by  Plato  and 
Descartes ;  without  entirely  concurring  with  either.  The 
.method  thus  adopted  induced  him  to  appreciate  even  the 

1  Discours  do  la  Conformity  de  la  Fol  avec  la  Baison  (in  tho 
Th^odic^e). 
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JhrtUks  (such  was  his  opinion)  hehn^ng  to  Metaphy9ie$  m 
^well  as  MathemcUicSy  the  certainty  oj  which  cannot  be  wcerr 
tained  hy  JEa^perieneCy  but  must  be  sottght  within  the  8ovi 
itself.  This  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  Eationalism  of  Leill- 
nitz,  who  endeavoured  to  lijjerate  the  Cartesian  system 
from  its  attendant  improbabilities ;  without,  hoyirever,  efieet- 
ing  any  accurate  determination  of  „the  principal  conditions 
of  philosophical  knowledge,  by  a  profoundly  penetrating 
Eeiiection,  or  any  complete  definition  of  its  method  or 
limits.  The  Bationalism  of  Leibnitz  is  especially  apparei^ 
in  his  Theory  of  Knowledge,  essentially  opposed  to  that  qf 
Iiocke,  in  his  Monadology  and  his  Theodicee.  Leibnitz  in- 
'terested  himself  in  the  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  a 
Charetcteristie  or  universal  Language — ^which  might  contain 
in  itself  the  art  of  discovering  and  of  judging,  and  which 
might  be  of  the  same  service  to  universal  knowledge  m 
arithmetieal  and  algebraic  signs,  which  express  the  propoii^ 
tion  of  numbers  and  quantity.  (CEuvres  Pbilosopniquet, 
p.  635,  sqq. ;  Princip.  Philos.  §  30,  33,  35,  37.) 

357.  According  to  Leibnitz,  Necessary  Truths  are  innate^: 
not  that  we  are  from  our  birth  actually  conscious  of  them, 
but  are  born  with  a  capacity  for  them.  Our  representations, 
however,  diifer  by  being  clear  or  obscure,  distinct  or  con- 
fused. Sensational  representations  are  indistinct — all  prk' 
eise  knowledge  being  the  property  oj  the  understanding.  Tbfe 
criterium  of  Truth  which  Descartes  laid  down  (§  334),  is 
inadequate;  the  rules  of  Logic,  which  are  the  same  ill 
substance  with  the  laws  of  Mathematics,  are  more  appro- 
priate to  the  purposes  of  Philosophy.  All  our  conclusioiis 
must  be  founded  on  two  grand  principles;  1st.  That  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction.  2ndly.  That  of  a  SufBcieiit 
Basis.  These  two  principles  are  as  applicable  to  necessary 
as  to  contingent  truths.  Necessary  truths  are  discoverable 
on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  by  the  analysis  of  corA- 
pound  objects  into  their  simple  elements ;  accidental  ti:uths, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  ascertained  by  virtue  of  the  SuflSeient 
Basis,  which  conducts  us  to  an  ulterior  and  absolute  Baaifl, 
beyond  the  range  of  what  is  contingent.-    The  represen- 

*  Princ.  Philos.  §  31—46.    Th$0(Uc6e,  p.  1,  §  44. 
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tations  whicli  relate  ix)  objects  without  tlie  soul,  must  bare  a 
correspondency  with  such  objects  ;  otherwise  they  would  be 
mere  illusions.  The  ultimate  foundation  of  innate  and 
necessary  principles  resides  with  the  Deity,  as  the  source  of 
ail  nepessary  and  eternal  Truths,  which  are  dependent  on 
the  Divine  understanding  (not  the  Divine  Will)  as  their 
Loner  object. 

LxminTn  Meditationea  de  Cognitionen  Yeritate,  et  Ideis;  in  the 
Acta  Eruditorum,  1684. 

Kouveaux  Essais  sur  rEntendement  Humain,  par  TAutenr  de 
rHarmonie  pr^^tablie;  in  the  (Euvres  PMlosophiques,  published  by 

lUSFB. 

358.  His  Monadologia  is  the  central  point  of  the  system 
of  Leibnitz,  by  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  ascertained 
the  ultimate  grounds  of  all  real  knowledge.  Plato's  theory, 
and  possibly  the  ideas  of  the  physician  Prancis  Glisson,^  led 
him  to  these  speculations,  by  which  he  also  believed  himself 
to  have  found  a  way  of  reconciling  the  Aristotelian  and 
Platonic  systems,  ikperience  proves  to  us  the  existence  of 
compound  objects ;  consequently,  we  are  led  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  simple  ones  (Monades)  of  which  the  other 
are  compounded.*  Our  senses  cannot  apprehend  these, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  to  us  knowledges  or  objects  of 
which  we  are  cognizant  in  their  confused  and  compound 
state,  the  understanding  alone  contemplating  them  with 
precision.  That  which  is  Simple  is  the  elementary  principle 
of  the  Compounded,  and  as  the  former  cannot  be  distinctly 
apprehended  by  the  senses,  it  appears  to  us  multiplied  and 
confused.  The  Monades  cannot  be  influenced  by  any  change 
jfrom  without,  their  principle  of  modification  being  internal 
to  themselves;  and  inasmuch  as  all  real  substances  must 
have  their  internal  properties,  by  which  they  are  mutually 
discriminated,'  and  as  there  is  no  other  internal  property 
but  that  of  representation,  it  follows  that  the  Monades  are 

"Died  1677. 

Tractatus  de  Natura  Substantise  Enei^itica,  sive  de  Vita  Natur« 
<jn8que  tribus  facnltatibus  perceptiva,  adpetitWa.  ct  motiva,  auct. 
f^KANO.  GussoNiQ,  Lond,  1672,  4to.  *  Prhicip.  Philos.  p.  1. 

^  *'  Because  there  cannot  be  two  things  which  completely  agree  in 
their  internal  properties," 
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Spiritual  powers  and  faculties,  which  are  continually  labour» 
ing  to  change  their  condition  (or  perceptions).     God  is  the 
JIfonas  Monadum- — the  necessarily  existing  Essence.    Every 
real  essence  is  a  fidguration  from  His,  modified  by  the 
limited  nature  of  the  being  which  attaches  to  all  receptivity. 
The  Essence  of  God  is  absolute  Perfection ;  it  embraces  all 
possible  Bealities  without  limitation;   none  of  them  con- 
flicting with  the  rest.    He  is  the  absolute  and  sole  cause  of 
the  actuality  of  the  world  and  the  existence  of  all  things : 
the  all-sufficient  cause,  unlimited  by  action  or  condition. 
On  this  depends  the  proof  of  God's  Being  and  Unity.    God 
is  the  original  source  of  all  knowledge,  Eeality,  and  the 
Nature  of  Things.    There  exists,  therefore,  an  infinite  and 
original  or  primordial  Monad,  and  also  secondary,  finite, 
and  limited  Monades,  which  latter  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  degree  and  quality  of  representing. 
Some  Monades  are  without  Apperception  (inert  bodies) ; 
some  possess  it  (souls)  ;  some  are  endowed  with  an  obscure 
consciousness  (the  inferior  animals) ;  some  possess  a  clear 
and  perfect  one  (rational  souls  or  spirits).    Distinct  repre- 
sentations are  the  sources  of  Action ;  obscure  and  confused 
ones,  of  Passion  and  Imperfection.    Every  simple  substance, 
OP  Monad,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  Central-pomt  of  a  com- 
pound substance  (for  instance  that  of  an  animal),  is  the 
nucleus  of  an  infinitude  of  other  Monades,  which  constitute 
the  external  body  of  the  first ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  affec- 
tions of  these  aggregated  Monades,  the   Central  Monad 
apprehends  and,  as  it  were,  concentrates  in  it  a  common 
focus,  the  impressions  of  external  objects.    Purthermore, 
as  every  thing  in  this  world  is  connected  with  something 
else,  and  as  all  bodies  affect  others,  and  are  themselves 
affected  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  distances,  it  follows 
that  each  individual  Monad    is  a  sort  of  living  mirror^ 
endowed  with  an  internal  activity  of  its  own,  enabling  it  to 
image  forth  the  whole  Creation,  being  itself  constituted  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  Universe  at  large.    There  exists 
no  immecuate  mfluence  {inßuxus  ph/sicus)  of  one  simple 
substance  on  another  (e.  g.  Soul  and  Body),  but  merely  an 
ideal  connection:  that  is,  the  internal  affections  of  each 
Monad  harmonise  with  those  of  the  Monades  which  are  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  first.    This  gives  them  the 
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«ppearaBoe  of  baing  mutually  influenced  bj  ^aeli  otliet. 
The  cause  of  this  correspondence  is  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  who,  at  the  first,  so  constituted  all  things^ 
that  there  exists  an  universal  preordained  harmony,  or 
Mortmmia  pnestabüita}  Space  is  the  arrangement  of  all 
things  simultaneously  existing ;  the  phenomenon  of  Exten- 
sion is  the  consequence  of  the  confused  manner  in  which 
such  arrangement  is  represented  by  the  senses ;  and  Time  is 
the  order  of  successive  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
external  world.  Time  and  Space  have  merely  an  ideal  and 
relative  existence. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted : 

Principes  de  la  Katnre  et  de  la  Grace  fondle  en  Baifion,  parfeo 
U.  le  Baron  i)B  Leibnitz;  dans  TEurope  Savante,  1718,  Novembre^ 
Art.  VI;  et  Recueil,  etc.,  torn  II.     See  the  works  mentioned  §  355. 

€k)DFB.  Plodcqobt,  Primaria  Monadologise  capita,  ßerol.  1748,  8va 

Institatlons  Leibnitiennes,  ou  Precis  de  la  Monadologie,  Ly<m, 
1767,  8vo. 

Ds  JusTi,  Dissertation  qui  a  remport6  le  Prix  propose  par  TAcad. 
Roy.  des  Sciences  de  Prusse,  sur  le  Systeme  des  Monades,  Berl.  1748, 
'4 to.  By  the  same  author :  +  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  Monades; 
etc.,  Francf.  and  Leips.  1748,  8vo. 

Beoueun,  Essai  d'une  Conciliation  de  la  Metaphysiqoe  de  Leibnitz 
ayee  la  Physique  de  Newton  (Mem.  de  I'Aead.  de  Berl.  1756).  Dans  le 
Iftagasin  de  Hissmann,  tom.  5. 

•f  Plan  of  a  Brief  Account  of  Works  relative  to  Monades  or  Ele- 
mentary Bodies,  from  the  time  oi  Leibnitz  to  our  own ;  in  the  Ist, 
2nd,  and  3rd  vols,  of  the  Philosophical  Bibliotheca  ol  Göttingen,  by 
WiNDHEIM,  1749. 

G.  Bern.  Bilfikoer,  Commentatio  de  Harmonia  Animi  et  Corporis 
Human!  mazime  praestabilita  ex  mente  I^eibnitii,  Francf.  tt  Lip*. 
1723,  Svo. ;  second  edi  ion,  1735,  8vo. 

Anoillon  (Senior),  Essai  sur  I  Esprit  du  Leibnitzianisme,  en  Fran^ 
dans  les  Dissertations  de  la  Classe  Philosophiqne  de  I'Acad.  des 
Sciences  de  Berlin,  1816,  4to. 

H.  C.  W.  SiQWART,  The  Doctrine  of  Leibnitz  on  Pre-established 
Qarmony,  comnared  with  his  former  Doctrines,  Tubingen,  1822,  8to. 

Doctrine  de  L[bibnitz]  sur  la  Monadologie,  sur  Dieu  et  son  Exist- 
ence, ct  sur  \%\ne  humain;  trad,  du  Frin9ais  par  J.  H.  Kohljs^ 
Franc/.  1720,  8vo.     NouV.  Ed.  par  T.  H.  Hüth,  Franc/.  1740,  J^to. 

Comparaison  de  la  Mctapbysique  de  Newton  et  de  Leibnitds,  pv 
L.  Mart.  Kahlb,  Oött.  1721  (German).  Traduction  Fran.  La  Bam, 
,1747,  8vo. 

.  ^  Se^LixBir.  daosle  Joamal 4qb  Sayans,  16J&5,  p.  444  et  441^ 
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359.  The  Di^Bie  Jntelligence  contemplates  asi  infinitude 
of  possible  worlds,  from  among  which  His  wisdom  and  good- 
ness have  selected,  and  His  power  created  the  hesty  L  e.  the 
^world  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  Eealities  exist  and 
liarmonise  with    each  other.     (A   system   of    Optimism), 
Hence  it  follows  that  ererj  thing  is  for  the  best,  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  universe  with  which  it  is  connected,  even 
although  in  itself  it  should  be  imperfect ;  nor  can  any  thing 
"be  other  than  what  it  is.*    Every  thing  is  so  constituted  as 
to  attain  in  the  highest  possible  degree  its  own  felicity,  and 
to  contribute  in  the  greatest  degree  possible  to  the  good  of 
the  Whole.    The  existence  of  Evil  is  no  objection.    Leibnitz 
distinguished  Evil  into  Metaphysical,  Physical,  and  Moral. 
Metaphysical  evil  is  nothing  but  the  necessary  limitation  of 
the  nature  of  finite  beings,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
physical  evU.  (e.  g.  pain),  and  moral  (sin).    Moral  evü.  has 
its  origin  in  the  power  of  choice  intrusted  to  ^Finite  beings. 
[Freedom  of  will  is  not  an  Equilibrium  or  Indifierenee  cf 
inclination,  nor  yet  a  determination  without  a  motive ;  but 
a  free  choice  of  one  line  of  conduct  in  preference  to  others 
no  less  physically  possible;  influenced,  but  without  con- 
straint or  necessity,  by  that,  among  many  motives  of  action, 
which  preponderates.    It  by  no  means  interferes  with  this 
perfect  freedom  of  election  that  Gfod  foresees  all  human 
actions,  inasmuch  as  contingent  and  free-will  actions  only 
exclude  the  hypothesis  of  absolute,  not  that  of  conditional 
necessity.    Every  thing  in  the  world  is  conditionalJv  neces- 
sary ;  yet  man,  not  foreseeing  the  future,  is  bound  to  act 
aecorduig  to  his  judgment  and  reason.    By  these  reasonings 
Leibnitz  wished  to  oppose  the  system  of  Descartes,  whose 
hjrpothesis  of  absolute  Fate  deprived  even  the  Deity  of  all 
real  influence.     G-od  does  not  absolutely  will  or  ordain 
either  physical  or  moral  evil;  but  he  allows  the  first  to 
exist  as  a  necessary  consequence,  and  as  means  to  ulterior 
ends ;  and  permits  also  the  existence  of  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  best  choice  that  he 
can  make,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  possible  in  the  present  world :  His  wisdom  and 
goodness  having  established  a  harmony  between  the  systems 

*  Prmcipia,  §.lv— Ix;  Th^odicOe,  i.  p.  8,  9, 
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of  Nature  and  Grace ;  in  wMch  consists  the  Divine  Govem- 
ment  of  the  world. 

Leibnitz  was  led  (as  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Theodic^e)  to  these  speculations  on  the  harmony  between 
Revelation  and  Beason,  in  which  he  moreover  takes  notice 
of  several  theological  dogmas,  by  the  doubts  and  objections 
Af  Bayle. 

Works  to  be  consulted : 

Fr.  Ch.  Baümeisteb,  Historia  de  Doctrina  de  Optimo  Mundo, 
Gorlitii,  1741. 

WoLFABT,  Controversiae  de  Mundo  Optimo,  fen.  1745. 

[Reinhard]  Dissertation  qui  a  remport^  le  Prix  propos6  par  TAcad. 
Boy.  des  Sciences  de  Prusse,  but  rOptimisme,  avec  les  Pieces  qui  ont 
concouru,  Berlin,  1755,  4to. 

t  Collection  (in  German)  of  Writings  on  the  Doctrine  of  Optimism, 
Rostock,  1769,  8vo.  See  also  the  work  of  Werdebmann,  mentioned 
§  38.  II,  c. 

f  Various  Writings  on  Occasion  of  tbe  Dispute  between  Platkes 
and  Wezel  respecting  the  Th6odic6e  of  Leibnitz,  Lips.  1782,  8yo. 

Leibnitii  Doctrina  de  Mundo  Optimo  sub  ezamen  revocatur  denuo 
a  Che.  A.  Leonh.  Cbeuzer,  Lips.  1795,  8yo. 

Bobinet,  in  his  ßook  on  Nature,  has  published  a  System  analogous 
to  that  of  Leibnitz,  Amaterd.  1761—68,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Ih.  Kant,  Ueber  das  Misslingen  aller  Philos.  Versuche  einer  Th^ 
dic^e  (in  seinen  kleinen  Schriften,  8  Bde.)  Betrachtungen  über  den 
Optimismus,  Königs.  1759,  4to* 

360.  Leibnitz  gives  us  but  partial  views  of  bis  doctrine ; 
not  presenting  it  to  us  as  a  whole,  but  piecemeal.  ^Practical 
philosophy  be  has  touched  upon  but  slightly.*  For  the 
most  part  his  system  is  the  imperfect  result  of  a  great 
talent  for  analysis  and  combination;  an  acute  comparison 
of  the  difficulties  and  differences  presented  by  Philosophy 
and  Theology ;  embracing  a  partial  and  incomplete  investi- 
gation of  the  faculty  of  knowledge.  As  Locke  had  sought 
the  foundation  of  Keality  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  know- 
ledge exclusively  in  the  Absolutely  Simple  falling  under  the 
senses,  so  did  he  in  the  Absolutely  Simple  falling  under  the 

^  Consult:  De  Principiis  Juris  Observationes,  1700.  Anonjmi 
Sententia  de  Tractatu  clar.  viri  Sam.  Pufendobfu  qui  inscribitar  Dc 
Officiis  Hominis  et  Civis ;  in  a  Programma  of  J.  C.  Böhmes,  1709,  4to. 
t  On  Natural  Law  according  to  Leibnitz,  sec  his  Preface  to  Corpus 
Juris  Qentinm;  and  several  of  his  Letters. 
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understanding;  and  asserted  that  it  is  by  Thonglit  that  the 
nature  of  external  things  is  ascertained  (a  system  of  Ea« 
tionalism).  He  confounds  Logical  possibility  and  actuality 
w^ith  Iteal;  intellectualizes  appearances,  and  overlooks  the 
important  part  which  intuitional  and  sensational  perception 
must  always  support  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.^  If 
his  Idealism  had  been  well  founded,  it  would  have  esta- 
bli&hed  an  absolute  Determinism  incompatible  with  the 
free  agency  of  rational  beiugs.  Nevertheless,  his  philosophy, 
abounding  in  bold  hypotheses  and  splendid  observations, 
has  promoted  the  cause  of  metaphysical  science,  by  bring- 
ing into  circulation  a  multitude  of  new  ideas ;  to  which  the 
circumstance  of  his  composing  for  the  most  part  in  French 
has  contributed. 

f  Detailed  Plan  of  a  Complete  Histoiy  of  Leibnitz^  by  C.  G. 
LuDOVioi,  Leipz,  1732,  2  parts,  8vo. 

361.  Leibnitz  had  a  great  number  both  of  adherents  and 
adversaries:'  the  former  for  a  length  of  time  laboriously 

2  See  +  Em.  Kant  :  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  fifth  edit.,  p.  316,  sqq. 

3  Batle  (for  instance);  in  his  Dictionary.  Leibnitz  replied  by  his 
Eclaircissemens  des  Difficult6s  que  M.  Batle  a  trouvles  dans  le 
Systeme  nouveau  de  V  Union  de  Vkme  et  du  corps  (Journal  des  Savans, 
1698),  and  his  Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des  Savans  (1698),  p.  329;  with 
B^ponse  aux  Reflexions  dans  la  seconde  Edition  de  M.  Bayle,  article 
JRorarius,  sur  ie  Systeme  de  THarmonie  pr6-etablie,  dans  FHistoire 
Critique  de  la  R6publique  des  Lettres,  torn,  ii,  et  Recueil  des  Diverses 
Pieces,  torn,  ii,  p.  389.  Sah.  Clabee  and  Newton  also  opposed 
Leibnitz.  We  have  mentioned  above  (§  366)  the  works  which  relate 
to  their  disputes,  etc.  The  Abbb  Foucheb  also  wrote  an  article 
against  his  system  of  pre-established  Harmony,  in  the  Journal  des 
^vans,  annee  1695,  p.  688,  sqq.,  to  which  Leibnitz  replied  in  the 
same  Journal,  1696,  p.  255—259 :  Laut  attacked  him  in  his  Con- 
naissance  du  Systeme,  etc.,  tom.  ii,  p.  225,  sqq.,  which  was  met,  on 
the  part  of  Leibnitz,  by  R^ponse  aux  Objections  que  le  P.  Lamt, 
B6n€dictin,  a  faites  centre  le  Systeme  de  I'Harmonie  pr6-6tablie,  dans 
le  Journal  des  Savans,  1709,  p.  593.  We  may  add  to  the  number  of 
his  opponents  all  who  subsequently  declared  against  the  Doctrines  of 
Wolff,  particularly  Piebbe  de  Cbouzaz  (§  367)  in  his  Critique  on 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  in  his  Reflexions  sur  I'ouvrage  intitul6  La 
Belle  Wolfienno,  Lausanne,  1743,  8vo.  Yattel  defended  against  the 
last  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  in  his  Defense  du  Systeme  Leibnitien 
centre  les  Objections  et  Ics  Imputations  de  M.  Crouzaz,  contenues  dsm 
VExamen  de  I'Essai  sar  TÜomme,  de  Pope,  Leyde,  1741«  8vo. 
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employed  tbeimekes  in  fortifying  the  odrvrorks  of  tbeir 
master's  system;  while  the  latter  directed  their  attack 
rather  against  the  consequences  of  his  philosophy  than  iti 
principles.  The  result  was  an  animated  conflict,  which  kept 
aüye  the  interest  of  philosophical  research^  and  ii^ensiblj 
introduced  the  hahit  of  niedre  profound  inquiries  reapectiogj 
the  fundamental  properties  pf  human  kno^  ledge«. 

The  system  of  Leihnitz,  though  &Yourably  reoeived  by 
many  distinguished  professors,  failed  at  first  to  obtami 
great  influence  in  Gfermany,  from  its  want  of  &  systematic 
form.  Other  obstacles  impeded  its  {»logress  in  France  and 
England. 

'■  Among  his  sueeessors  we  must  distinguish  M.  G,  Semsck} 
and  Christian  Wolf,  the  most  renowned  advocate  ^f  thia 
school,  and  the  first  who  gave  an  extensive  popularity  to 
the  system.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  pupils,  Bäfinger  and 
Baumgarten  (§  370). 

Other  Contemporary  Philosophers, 

362.  About  the  same  time  two  learned  men  of  greaf 
merit  attempted,  with  diflerent  views,  a  reformation  in 
Söhool-philosophy,  still  prevalent  in  Germany.  Tbr  cele- 
brated physicist  and  mathematician  J?.  W,  von  Tschirn- 
hausen^  who  had  studied  at  Leyden,  and  who  had  early 
attached  himself  to  the  opinions  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza, 
endeavoured  to  systematise  a  theory  of  philosophical  dis- 
eovery  and  observation,  on  the  principle  of  mathematics« 

>  Bom  near  Danteie,  1683 ;  died  at  Vienna,  1752. 
-  H.  GoTTL.  Hansoh,  Principia  PhiloeophisB.    See  §  356,  bibliogr. 
'  Are  Inveniendi,  sive  Synopsis  Regulamm  Priccipuaram  Artis  Inye- 
niendi,  etc.,  1737  (no  place  meniioned).    Select»  l£oralia>  HoUb, 
172e,  4to. 

2  Bom  at  EieslingBwalde  in  Oberlausltz,  1651 ;  died  1708. 

Chr.  Walth.  Tschirnhausbw,  Medicina  Mentis,  sire  Artis  Inyeni« 
endi  Praecepta  Generalia, -^wwfciocf.  1687;  Lips  169Ö— 1705— 1753, 
4ta 

A  biography  of  the  atithor  was  published  separately  at  Görlitz,  1709, 
Svo.  Sec  Pontenelle,  Klogcs,  p.  166.  For  an  opinioii  ot  his  phiioeo- 
|lhicar  labours,  sec  the  Collection  of  Memoirs  of  G.  G  Fullkborn,  Faac. 
y,  p.  82,  iirhere  are  to  be  fomnd  extracts  irom  his  Medkina  Meatia. 
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insfian  Tkomasius^  laboured  to  render  pliilosopby  more 
)pular  in  its  character,  and  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of 
in  his  native  language.*  In  Ethics  he  at  first  attached 
mself  to  the  principles  of  Puffendorf,  whom  he  deferidei 
gainst  his  assailants;  though  subsequently  he  withdrew 
om  him,*  not  so  much  in  respect  of  his  principles  as  by 
le  distinctions  he  made  between  the  Pracepta  JusUy 
Tonesti,  et  Decori ;  and  by  limiting  Natural  Eight  to 
lerely  negative  principles  of  external  conduct.  His  views 
L  these  particulars  procured  him,  in  after-time,  as  much 
buse  from  one  set  of  philosophers  as  they  obtained  applause 
rom  another.*    They  were  maintained  in  a  more  exact  and 

^  Bom  at  Leipsic,  1655 ;  died  at  Halle,  1728. 

^  ConRult  the  article  oa  Christiaa  Thomasias^  in  the  TTnivesKd 
ttograpby  of  Schr(>ckh. 

+  Chr.ThomaaiuB,  his  Life  and  Works,  byH.  Luden,  Berlin,  1805, 8v©. 

i*  G.  G  FuLLEBORN,  On  the  Philosophy  of  Chr.  Thomasios,  in  Fase. 
V  of  his  Collection  of  Memoirs,  etc. 

€hb.  Thohash  Introductio  in  Philosophiam  Aulicam,  sen  primae 
in^se  Libri  de  Prudentia  Cogitandi  atque  Batiocinandi,  Lips.  1688, 
Iyo.  ;  Hal.  1702.  Introductio  in  Philosophiam  Rationalem  in  qua 
)iunibus  Homnibus  Via  plana  et  facilis  panditur,  sive  Syllogistica, 
^eruHi,  Yerisimile  et  Falsum  discemendi^  novasqae  veritates  i]S?e- 
liendi,  Lipt,  1601,  8vo. 

+  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Beasoning,  HaUe,  1691,  8ya,  (and 
)iher  editions),  f  £xercise  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning.  HaUe,  1710,  8yo. 
I*  Essay  on  the  Existence  and  Kature  of  the  Spii'it,  etc..  Haue,  1699 — 
L709,  8vo. 

Cbb.  Thomasu  Dissert,  de  crimine  Magiae,  Hal,  1701,  4to. 

3  Chr.  THOMAsn  Institutionum  Jurisprudentie  Divine  libri  III,  in 
ijnibus  Fundaments  Juris  Nat.  secundum  hypotheses  ill.  Pufendorfii 
perspicue  dcmonstrantur,  etc.  Francqf.  et  Lips,  1688,  4!o. ;  Hal.  1717, 
4to.  HalUy  1712,  4to.  Fundamenta  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium,  ex 
sensu  communi  deducta,  Hal.  1705—1718,  4to;  Halle,  1709,  Intro^ 
ductio  in  Philosophiam  Moralcm  cum  Praxi,  ffoL  1706. 

+  The  Art  of  Living  conformably  to  Reason  and  Virtue,  or,  an 
Introduction  to  Morality,  Halle,  1692—1710,  8vo.  t  On  the  Cure  of 
tJnreasonable  Desire,  etc.,  Halle,  1696—1704,  8vo. 

Fb.  Schneu)£B,  Philosophia  Moralis  Becundum  Friucipia  Thoroaaiana, 
Pal.  1723. 

-*  They  were  especially  attacked  by  G.  E.  Sohuiab,  (t  On  the  Fria- 
Qiplesof  CivU  and  Penal  Right,  OöUing.  1813,  preface,  p.  1  and  17) :  «i 
well  as  by  the  celebrated  Jurist,  Hugo,  who  calls  this  attempt  to  d» 
tinguish  between  Natural  Rigl^t  and'  Morality-  a  Moral  System  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Cut-throats  (eine  Todtschlagsmorat)* 
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methodical  manner  by  I^hraim  Chrard,  and  stäU  more  60 
by  Jer,  Oundling}  Tlie  principle  of  morality  which  Thoma- 
B1U8  assumed  was  Seasonable  Ijove,  differing  from  unreason- 
able Seli-loYe ;  of  which,  after  all,  it  was  a  modiücation. 
The  fruit  of  this  Seasonable  Loye  or  Desire,  is  Happiness 
or  repose  of  mind,  constituting  the  ultimate  object  and 
supreme  good  of  man.  His  successors  (G-erard  and  Gund- 
ling),  defined  still  more  broadly  the  limits  between  Natural 
Bight  and  Morality,  and  treated  the  former  as  a  system  of 
perfect  right  and  corresponding  obligation,'  haying  in  yiew 
a  state  of  nature ;  at  the  same  time  frequently  referring  to 
the  enactments  of  positive  law,  especially  the  Eoman,  to 
which  a  certain  degree  of  authority  was  still  allowed. 
JEEeinecciuSy  The  Cocceii,  and  JPütter,  haye  treated  Natural 
Law  with  these  yiews ;  their  ideas  being  more  fully  deve- 
loped by  Achenwall;^  who  also  turned  his  attention  to 
National  Law.  Among  the  philosophers  who  adhered  to 
Wolf,  must  be  mentioned  the  Eclectic  Btiddcsm? 

lY.     Wolf  and  Ms  School;  his  adversaries,  and  ciker 
Contemporary  Philosophers. 

Vita,  Fata,  et  Scripta  Chr.  Wolfit,  Lips,  et  Breslav.  1739,  8vo. 

t  Chb.  Gottsched,  Historical  Eulogium  of  Christian  Baron  yon  | 
Wolf,  HaUe,  1755,  4to. 

Life  of  Wolf,  in  the  Memoirs  towards  a  Biography  of  Celebrated  \ 
Men,  by  Bdbchino,  vol.  I,  p.  8 — 138. 


*  Ephr.  Gerhard  died  1718;  he  published  his  .Delincatio  Juris 
Naturalis  sive  de  Principiis  Justi  libri  III,  quibus  Fundamenta  Gene- 
ral ia  Doctrinae  de  Decoro  accesserunt,  Je7i.  1742,  Svo. 

Nic.  Jeb.  Gdndling,  bom  at  Nuremberg  1671 ;  died  at  Halle  1729 ; 
he  published  Via  ad  Veritatem  Moralem,^«^.  1714,  8vo.;  Jus  Naturw 
«t  Gentium,  etc.  Hcd.  1714,  8vo. 

On  the  Rights  of  Nature  and  Nations,  etc.  Francf.  and  Leips., 
1734,  4to.  See  his  Article  in  the  second  vol.  of  Sohböceh,  f  Bio- 
graphy of  Celebrated  Literary  Characters,  etc. 

3  Bom  at  Elbingen,  1686;  died  1756. 

GoTTFB.  AcHENWALL,  Jus  NatursB,  Oött.  1750,  seventh  edition,  com 
Prsefat.  de  Selohow,  1781,  2  vols.  8vo.  Obscrvationes  Juris  Nat. 
et  Gent.  Spec.  I— IV,  Gutting.  1754,  4to.  Prolegomena  Juris  Nat. 
Om.  1758,  fifth  edition,  1781. 

»  J.  P.  Budde,  bom  1697  ,♦  died  1729. 
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Chb.  Wozjh  Difisertat  inangnralis :  Philosopliia  Pnustica  üniTersalig 
Methodo  Mathematica  conscripta,  Lips.  1701,  4to. 

Kluge,  Christian  von  Wolf,  der  Philosoph:  £in  biographisches 
Denkmal,  1831. 

Chr.  Wolp's  Vernünftige  Gedanken  von  den  Krilften  des  mensöh- 
liehen  Verstandes,  Halle,  1710,  8vo.  u.  öfter.  Auch  lateinisch.  Ver- 
nünftige Gedanken  von  Gott,  der  Welt  und  der  Seele  des  Menschen» 
auch  allen  Dingen  überhaupt,  Frank/,  u.  Leipz.  1719,  Svo.;  6te  Au^^» 
1736.  Anmerkungen  dsLZVL,  Frank/.  1724, 1727, 1733,  Svo.  Versuche 
zur  Erkcnntniss  der  Natur  und  Kunst.  3  vols.  HaUe,  1721 — 23,  8vo. 
Vernünftige  Gedanken  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur,  Halle,  1728, 
8vo.  Von  den  Absichten  der  natürlichen  Dinge,  Frank/.  1724,  8vo. 
Von  des  Menschen  Thun  und  Lassen,  Halle,  1720.  Von  dem  gesell- 
ficliaftlichen  Leben  der  Menschen  und  dem  gemeinen  Wesen,  Haue, 
1721,  8vo.  Institutiones  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium,  Hai.  1750,  8vo.; 
Deutsdi.  1754,  8vo.  Nachricht  von  seinen  eignen  Schriften,  die  er  in 
Deutscher  Sprache  in  verschiedenen  Theilen  der  Weltweisheit  he- 
rausgegeben, Frank/.  1726,  8vo.  Gesammelte  kleine  philosophische 
Schriften,  Haue,  1740,  4  Th.  8vo. 

Latin  Works :  Luculenta  Commentatio  de  Differentia  nexus  Bemm 
Sapientis  et  Fatalis  Necessitatis,  necnon  Systematis  H.  P.  et  Hypo- 
thesium  Spinozae,  1723.  Oratio  de  Sinarum  Philosophia,  Hai.  1726, 
4to.  Philosophia  Bationalis,  sive  Logica  Methode  Scientifica  per- 
tractata^  Francf.  et  Lips.  1728,  4to.;  second  edition,  1732.  Philo- 
sophia prima,  sive  Ontologia,  ibid.  1730.  Cosmologia  Generalis,  ibid. 
1731.  Psychologia  Empirica,  ^nd.  1732.  Psychologia  Bationalis, 
Franc/  et  Lips.  1734.  Theologia  Naturalis,  1736,  1737,  2  vols.  4to. 
Philosophia  Practica  Universalis,  ibid.  1738,  1739,  2  vols.  4to.  Jus 
Naturae,  1740,  8  vols.  4to.  Philosophia  Moralis,  sive  Ethica,  Hai. 
1750,  4  vols.  4to.  Philosophia  Civilis,  sive  Politica,  fortgesetzt  von 
Mich.  Chb.  Hanovius,  Hai,  1746,  4  vols.  4to.  Jus  Gentium,  Hai. 
1750,  4to. 

+  C.  GuNTHEB  LuDOVici,  Plan  of  a  History  of  the  Wolfian  Philo- 
sophy, second  edition,  Lips.  1737,  3  parts,  8vo.  +  Fresh  Develop- 
ments of  the  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  Philosophy,  Leips.  1730,  8vo.  f  Col* 
lection,  etc.  of  all  the  Controversial  Works  published  on  the  subject  of 
the  Wolfian  Philosophy,  Leips.  1737,  two  parts,  8vo. 

i*  G.  VoLKMAB  Habtkann,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Leibnitzo-Wolfian  Philosophy,  and  the  Controversy  excited  on  the 
subject,  by  Professor  Lange,  Franrf.  and  Lips.  1737,  8vo. 

+  A.  Meissneb,  Philosophical  Lexicon  adapted  to  the  System  of 
€br.  Wolf,  and  collected  from  his  German  Writings,  Bayreuth  and 
Mo/  1737, 8vo. 

363.  Christian  Wolf  was  bom  at  Breslau,  in  ]679,  and 
was  formed  to  become  one  of  the  most  profound  philo- 
sophers of  the  Dogmatic  School  by  the  study  of  the  Mathe- 
matics, of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  of  the  Mcdicina 

2a 
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MCmikti TmSnrciaiaatni.  He  wtm  by  nstore  possesBed  of 
less  invention  than  powers  of  anaLysis,  and  talents  for  Bys- 
temization;  with  considerable  powers  oi  popular  expression. 
These  advanta^s  he  employed  in  the  illustration  and  de- 
fence of  the  Leibnitzian  system,  with  singular  success.  Bj 
U«  elementary  works,  in  German,  he  completed  the  down- 
fall of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  in  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many; to  which  Thomasius  also  contributed.  He  materi- 
ally improved  the  habits  of  thought  of  his  countrymen,  by 
promotmg  their  progress  in  science,  and  the  cultivation  of 
order,  method,  and  systematic  arrangement.  In  1707  he 
became  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Halle,  and  after  a  long 
controversy  with  his  colleagues  (among  others  with  J".  J. 
Lange  (§  366),  who  accused  him  of  Atheism),  he  was  drivoi 
from  his  chair  (1723),  and  retired  to  Marburg,  where  he 
taught  as  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  was  honour- 
ably recalled  to  Halle  (1740),  by  Frederick  II. :  and  died 
there  April  9th,  1754 ;  having  outlived  his  reputation. 

364.  w  olf  was  the  first  philosopher  who  sketched  out  a 
complete  Encyclopedia  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  filled  up  his  outline.  He  divides  ^peenHa- 
the  philosophy  into  Logic  and  Metaphysics;  of  which 
Metaphysics  comprehends  Ontology,  Eational  Psychology 
(to  be  distinguished  from  Empirical),  Cosmology  and  The- 
ology. Practical  philosophy  he  subdivides  into  Universal 
practical  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Natural  Eights  and  Law,  and 
Politics.  These  subdivisions  of  Moral  Philosophy,  with  the 
addition  of  Esthetics,  or,  the  Theory  of  Taste,  are  at  the 
present  day  generally  adopted.  As  for  the  matter  of  his 
Philosophy,  he  found  it  for  the  most  part  supplied  by  others. 
He  adopted  the  views  of  Leibnitz,  with  the  exoeption  of  the 
perspective  faculties  of  the  Monades,  which  he  absolutely 
rejected,  and  of  the  Pre-established  Harmony,  which  he  con- 
fined to  the  relation  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  given  a  new  edition  of  the  Leibnitzian  system, 
under  the  form  of  a  dogmatical  Dualism  ;^  and  filled  up 
some  of  the  lacunae  it  contained,  either  by  the  addition  of 
new  matter  of  his  own,  or  a  skilful  development  of  his 
toaster's  views.    His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  unity  of  plan 

V  A  Dualism,  it  will  be  remembered,  implies  the  recognition  of  fm 
elementary  priiiciples,~ED. 
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lie  has  preserved,  and  the  oonBecutiyeneas  of  his  srgamen- 
-fcation,  which  is  the  effect  of  a  rigorous  application  of  what 
is  called  the  mathematical  method,  and  which  he  declares 
±o  be  nothing  more  than  an  exact  adaptation  of  the  laws  of 
Xogic.     The  improyements  which  Won  thus  brought  about^ 
consisted  iu  a  more  exact  arrangement,  a  clearer  definition 
of  conceptions,  and  greater  precision  in  the  language  of 
philosophy.    The  main  defects  of  his  system  were,  an  affec- 
tation of  demonstrating  everything,  an  exclusive  attention 
to  the  principle  of  Thought,  a  neglect  of  the  difference 
between  the  material  and  formal  conditions  of  knowledge,  a 
tendency  to  regard  Philosophy  as  the  science  of  the  Possible, 
as  &r  as  it  is  possible,  and  a  disposition  to  exalt  contradiction 
into  an  universal  principle  of  all  science.     He  also  com- 
mitted the  error  of  placing  Conceptions  and  Definitions  of 
names  at  the  head  of  the  sciences.    It  must  be  added  that 
lie  maintained  it  to  be  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
^knowledge  derived  from  the  reason  and  that  acquired  by  ex- 
perience ;  limited  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  the  mere 
perception  of  representations ;  and  in  short,  overlooked  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  Philosophy  from  the  Mathe- 
mathics,  in  respect  of  Perm  and  Matter.    His  system  led 
him  to  the  construction  of  a  number  of  useless  and  tedious 
formulsB,  which,  by  the  emptiness  of  their  conceptions,  and 
the  sweeping  nature  of  their  demonstrations,  could  have  no 
other  effect  but  that  of  inspiring  disgust  and  contempt  for 
speculative  researches  in  general,  and  particularly  for  those 
of  Metaphysics.     His  theory,  like  that  of  Leibmtz,  favours 
the  doctrine  of  Determinism,  or  moral  Eatalism. 

365.  Wolf  chiefly  constituted  an .  epoch,  especially  in 
practical  philosophy,  by  his  solid  genius.  He  laboured  to 
ascertain  some  fundamental  priuciple  from  which  he  might 
deduce  the  whole  system  of  Practice,  and  connect  its 
details  with  its  general  theory,  which  he  was  the  first 
among  modem  philosophers  to  attempt.  Such  a  funda- 
mental principle  he  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  in 
the  idea  of  Perfection,  and  thought  that  experiment  con- 
firmed .his  observation.  He  denned  those  actions  to  be 
ffood  which  perfect  our  condition^  i.e.  produce  or  tend  to 
produce  an  unison  between  our  condition  as  it  was,  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  .will  be;   and   evil   those  which   produce   ike 

2  A  2 
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contrary  effect,  or  are  the  causes  of  a  discrepancy  and  <fis- 
cordancj  in  our  state  at  different  periods.  Free  actions 
are  hence  necessary  also,  and  derive  their  qualities  of  erfl 
and  good  from  their  consequences  and  results,  and  not 
from  an  original  distinction  made  by  the  Divine  Wül. 
Virtue  is,  consequently  the  aptitude  to  make  perfect  our 
condition.  The  grand  rule  of  virtue  is  Fetßce  teipsum: 
do  that  which  may  perfect  your  own  condition,  or  that  of 
another,  and  avoid  all  that  can  render  it  imperfect.  This  is 
a  law  of  our  spiritual  Nature,  to  which  even«  the  Atheist  is 
subject,  but  which  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will. 
In  the  province  of  Jurisprudence  this  law  takes  the  form  of 
compulsion  (dürfen) ;  in  Morality  it  takes  that  of  duty  (sollen). 
Eeason  suggests  what  will  perfect  or  render  imperfect  our 
state,  and  consequently  all  moral  good  is  dependent  on  know- 
ledge, all  moral  evil  the  consequence  of  defective  knowledge. 
The  consciousness  of  our  perfection  or  approximafion  to 
perfection,  bestows  contentment;  a  state  of  contentment 
confers  happiness;  and  the  consciousness  of  a  continued 
and  uninterrupted  progress  towards  perfection  is  the  highest 
good  of  man.*  From  these  principles  Wolf  deduces  the 
subordinate  laws  of  Morals,  of  Natural  Eight  (compre- 
hending a  general  theory  of  Eights  and  Duties),*  :and  of 
Polity,  with  great  apparent  facility,  and  much  chsplay  of 
detailed  information.  The  unity  and  consecutiveness  of  his 
system  gave  it  a  prodigious  advantage,  to  which  must  be 
added,  the  circumstance  that  he  made  the  Eeason  the  source 
of  knowledge  in  morality.  Its  faults  were  the  vagueness 
of  its  leading  conception,  the  difficulty  of  deducing  from 
such  a  principle  the  obligations  of  morality,  and  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  motive  for  virtuous  action;  defects  which 

^  For  WoiiF*s  Works  on  Ethics,  see  §  363 ;  and  J.  Aug.  Eberhabd's 
Sittenlehre.    See  §  367,  notes. 

3  In  this  respect  he  has  been  followed  by  most  of  the  writers  who 
have  treated  of  Natural  Law.  Baumoabten  (§  370)  and  H.  Kohlbb 
alone  reduced  this  subject  to  the  narrow  limits  to  which  it  had  been 
confined  by  GuNDLnro  (§  362). 

The  principal  authors  who  have  treated  the  subject  with  the  views 
of  Wolff,  are :  Nbttelbladt  (§  370),  Dabjes  (§  868),  and  the  Jurist 
J.  C.  F.  Meister,  t  Rudiments  of  Natural  Law,  Franef,  on  Oder, 
1809,  8yo.  The  Eclectics  H(E7fneb  (died  1797),  and  Ulbich  (diod 
,1813)^  diflercd  from  this  school  only  on  mlQor  question^, 
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the  great  abilities  of  mamr  disciples  of  his  school  have 
not  been  able  to  palliate.  Li  reality  it  is  a  system  of  Ba- 
tionalism  onl^  in  appearance,  and  from  the  want  of  a  com* 
plete  elucidation  of  the  moral  consciousness,  ends  in  one  of 
!Eud«emonism  (§  368).  JSTevertheless,  some  particular  sub- 
jects have  been  treated  by  members  of  this  school,  not 
unsuccessfully ;  particularly  by  Thorn.  Jbht} 

ADVEESAEIES  OF  WOLF,  AND  ECLECTICS. 

366.  Jealousy  of  "Wolf,  in  addition  to  other  more  justi- 
fiable motives,  raised  up  a  formidable  antagonist  to  his 
system  in  the  person  of  John  Joachim  Lange^  who  sounded 
the  alarm  against  it,  as  a  mass  of  Fatalism  and  Atheism, 
destructive  alike  of  religion  and  government.    His  stric- 
tures presently  excited  the  same  apprehensions  in  other 
learned  men,  such  as  Ban,  Strahler,^  J,  M*.  Müller,^  etc. 
and  brought  about  a  decree  against   the  publication  of 
"Wolf's  doctrines  in  the  universities.     The  greater  part  of 
the  adversaries  of  that  philosopher  were  men  of  narrow 
minds  and  prejudiced  opinions ;  some  few  were  actuated  by 
more  laudable  motives,  the  desire  of  maintaining  perfect 
J 
»  Bom  at  Ulm,  1738 ;  died  1766. 

Thom.  Abbt,  Vom  Tode  für  das  Vaterland,  Breal  1761, 8vo.  Vom 
Verdienste,  Berl.  1765,  8vo. 

2  Born  at  Gardelegen,  1670 :  professor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  from 
1709  to  1744. 

J.  JoACH.  Lange,  Causa  Dei  et  Beligionis  Katuralis  adversus  Atheis- 
mum,  etc.  Hal.  1723,  8vo.  Modesta  Disquisitio  novi  FhiloBophii& 
Systematis  de  Deo,  Mando,  et  Homine,  et  prsesertim  harmonia  com- 
mercii  inter  Animam  et  Corpus  praestabilita,  Hal.  1723,  4to.  (The 
author  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  agreement,  in  this  particular,  of 
the  doctrines  of  Spinoza  with  those  of  Leibnitz).  Placidse  Vindiciae 
Modest»  Disquisitionis,  ibid.  Eod. :  Bescheidene  ausführliche  Entdec-* 
kuog  der  Falschen  und  Schädlichen  Philosophie,  Haue,  1724,  4to. 
Nova  Anatome,  seu  Idea  Analytica  Systematis  Metaphysici  Wolfiani, 
Franco/,  et  Lips.  1726,  4to. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Works  published  during  the  Control- 
vee^  between  Wolf  and  Lange  was  printed  at  Marburg,  1737,  8vo. 

^  Objectiona  to  the  Rational  Thoughts  of  M.  Wolf  on  God,  etc.  pt.  I, 
Hidle,  1723,  8vo.,  part  II,  1724.    Wolf  replied  by  his  Sure  Method 
I      in  fumwer  to  False  and  Calumnious  Imputations,  1723. 

*  t  Objections  to  the  Rational  Thoughts  of  Wolf  on  the  Faculties  of 
the  Human  Intellect,  ctc.^  Gieseen,  1731,  8vo. 
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fteedom  of  diaeussion,  and  hatred  of  pariy-spirit ;  but  tShstk 
all  directed  their  views  only  to  the  consequences  of  hb 
aystem  without  ascending  to  its  principles.    A  small  number 
examined  it  with  more  enlarged  views,    and   acquired  a 
durable  reputation,  such  as  Andreas  BMiger  (following  §), 
J,  F,  de  Urouzaz  (the  same),  and  more  particularly  Ckr. 
Aug,  Orusius  (§  368),  and  J,  Q.  Baryes  (the  same).    Most 
of  the  controversies  affected  less  the  general  theory  of  Wolf 
and  Leibnitz  than  particular  doctrines,  for  instance,  the 
Monadologia ;  the  Pte-establiahed  Harmony ;  Free-will  and 
Determinism.    Some  fine  obseirationa  relative  to  Method 
were  occasionally  elicited. 

367.  Andreas  Eudiger^  distinguished  himself  as  an 
Eclectic  of  an  original  character,  of  great  acuteness  and 
learning;  detected  many  imperfections  inherent  in  the 
system  of  philosophy  then  prevalent,  and  endeavoured  to 
reform  it.  He  repeatedly  changed,  however,  his  own  riew»; 
nor  was  his  mina  sufficiently  profoimd  to  enable  him  to 
arrive  at  a  well  founded  system.  He  rendered  considerable 
service  to  Dialectics  (though  he  erred  in  confounding  the 
province  of  Logic  with  that  of  Metaphysics),  and  particu- 
larly in  his  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  and  theory  oi  Tro- 
bability,  which  in  a  great  measure  had  been  neglected.  His 
thoughts  on  the  two  methods  of  sensible  and  intellectual 
demonstration  (Mathematical  and  Metaphysical),  contain 
some  valuable  hints,  and  the  germs  of  a  clear  distinction 
between  Mathematics  and  moral  philosophy.  He  m»de 
Peeling  and  Eeality  the  ultimate  foundation  of  philosophical 
truth.  He  maintained  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  yet  sup- 
posed it  to  possess  extension,  like  all  other  created  essences 
Elasticity  he  held  to  be  the  characteristic  property  of  Body. 
He  attacked  Wolf  on  the  subject  of  Pre-established  Har- 
mony, asserting  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  free- 
agency  of  man.    As  a  teacher  he  had  considerable  influence.' 

1  Bom  at  Kochlitz,  1673 :  was  the  pupil  of  Thomasius  (§  362);  an^ 
died  at  Leipzlc,  1731. 

^  Andr.  Ruoigbbi  Disp.  de  eo,  quod  omnes  Ideae  oriantur  a  Sension^^ 
LipsicB,  1704.  Do  Sensu  Verl  et  Falsi,  libri  IV,  HaL  1709,  8vo. 
second  edition,  Lips.  1722,  4to.  Philoaophia  Synthetica,  HcU.  1707; 
second  edition,  wUh  thi»  title:  Institutiones  Eruditionis,  1711,  8v*; 
tldrd  edition,  corrected,  1717.  Physica  Divina,  Recta  Via,  eademquo 
media  inter  Superstitionem  et  Atheismum,  eto.  Ftxmcqf.  ad  M,  171<^« 
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Jsan  Pierre  tk  Orotaaz  (§  966)  institnted  a  most  conpleto 
examination  of  the  system  of  Wolf.*  He  was  aa  Eclectic, 
a»  was  J,  F,  Buddeus^  (§  862),  J*.  Q,  Waleh,^  8.  C.  HoJl^ 
fnatm^  with  soTeral  other  learned  men  of  that  day.  His 
Tv^orks  contain  a  rich  fond  of  excellent  remarks  and  judicious 
opinions. 

368.  Ohr,  Anff.  Orusitis,  bj  his  acuteness  as  a  reasoner, 
lias  deserved  the  first  place  among  the  opponents  of  Wolf. 
lie  was  bom  at  Leune  near  Merseburg,  in  1712,  and  havihg 
studied  under  Büdiger,  became  professor  of  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Leipsic;  where  he  died  in  1775.    The  dis- 

4to.  Philosophia  Pragmatica,  Lipfi,  1728,  8vo.  t  Opinions  of  Wolf 
respecting  the  Mature  of  the  Soul,  etc.,  with  the  Objections  of  Rüdiger, 
1727, 8vo. 

1  J.  P.  Ds  Cboüzaz,  ObserTations  Oritiques  ma  YAhr^g6  de  Is 
Logiqne  de  M.  Wolf,  Oen^,  1744,  8to.  (cf  §  360,  note»).  La  Logiqne, 
on  Systeme  des  Beflezions  qui  peuvent  conduire  ä  la  nettete  et  i 
r6tendae  de  nos  Connaissances,  Amst.  1712,  8yo.;  third  edition,  ^7n^. 
1725, 4  vols.  12mo.  Logic»  Systema,  Oenev.  1724, 11  vols.  Svo.  Trans» 
lated  into  English  under  the  title  of  Art  of  Thinking,  2  vols.  8to.  1724. 
Do  Mente  Humana  Substantia  a  corpore  distincta  et  immortali.  Dissert» 
Philoflophica  Theologiea,  Qr&mng,  1 726, 4to.  De  I'Bsprit  Humain,  Bäl^ 
1741,  4to.  Traits  du  Beau,  uiiTM^re?.  1712;  second  edition,  1724, 2yo]s. 
12ino.    Traits  de  I'Education  des  Enfans,  La  Haye,  1722,  2  vols.  12mo. 

a  Bom  1667;  Died  1729. 

Jo.  Fbako.  Buddei  Elementa  Philosophise  Instrumentalis,  sive  InsÜ- 
iationum  Philosophiae  Bclecticae,  torn.  I— III,  Hal  1708,  8vo.  sixth 
edition,  1717.  Elementa  Phik».  Theoreticas,  ihid,  1703,  8yo.  and  other 
editions.  Theses  do  Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  Jen,  1717.  t  Thought» 
on  the  Philosophical  System  of  M.  Wolf,  Fribourg,  1724«  +  A  Modest 
Beply  to  the  Observations  of  Wolf,  Jena,  1724,  8vo. ;  and,  +  A  Modest 
Proof  that  the  Difficulties  proposed  by  Btinnsos  are  well  founded. 
Elementa  Philosophiss  Pracüc»,  1695,  8vo.  and  other  editiona.  Seloete 
JttR  KaL  et  Gent.  Hal  1704^-1717,  8vo. 

3  Bom  at  Meiningen,  1695;  died  1775. 

G.  Waich.  t  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy^  Leipa.  1729^  8vo. 
The  same  in  Latin,  1730,  8to.  t  Philosophical  DißUonary,  Leips,  I72d»: 
and  other  editions. 

*  Bom  at  Alstettin,  1696 ;  died  1787. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  antagonists  of  Wolf,  whom  be  attacked  iav 
his  Commentatio  Philosophica  do  Harmonia  inter  Animam  et  Coipus 
prsstabilita,  Viteb.  1724,  4to.  Institutiones  Philosophicae,  2  vols.  Vitelf,. 
1727.  Paulo,  uberior  in  omnem  Philosophiam  Introductio,  torn.  I,  Viteb, 
mi]  tom.  II,  III,  OoU.  1787—1740,  8vo.  Philosophia  Prima  qu». 
Metaphysica  vul|jro  dicitur,  Gotting,  1747,  8vo.  Diss,  do  Vera  Philo- 
sophiaa  Notiono,  Viieb.  1728,  4to. 
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inclinfttion  for  WölTs  Bjatem,  whicli  he  had  imbibed  firom 
his  preceptor,  was  confirmed  by  a  sincere  attachment  to  t^e 
theolofi;ical  system,  and  by  his  practical  sense.  He  endea> 
Youred  to  discover  the  trae  system  in  unison  with  sound 
Jteason  and  Theology,  which  might  correct  the  errors  of 
Wolf's  theory,  especially  objecting  to  the  abuse  of  the 

Ennciple  of  "  a  Sufficient  Principle  or  Basis."  His  mind, 
owever,  was  not  sufficiently  profound  nor  liberal,  nor  his 
reflection  on  the  human  mind  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
enable  him  to  detect  and  expose  the  leading  errors  of  the 
Dogmatism  of  his  day.  Consequently  he  was  unable  to 
effect  any  real  reformation,  though  his  views  were,  in  many 
respects,  more  correct  than  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  became  the  author  of  an  ingenious,  well-digested,  con- 
sistent, and  harmonious  system ;  but  frequently  lost  himself 
in  capricious  hypotheses,  and  mystical  views.*  According 
to  him.  Philosophy  is  the  sum  of  rational  truths^  of  which  the 
objects  are  durable  in  their  nature.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Mathematics  by  its  Object  and  Method.  It  comprehends 
liOgic,  Metaplysics,  and  Practical  Philosophy  (JDiscipUnar-- 
Philosophie).  Instead  of  the  principle  of  Contrariety  or 
Contradiction,  which  Wolf  had  adopted  as  the  foundation 
of  his  system,  he  lays  down  that  of  Thinkableness*  (Gredenk' 
harkeit)  which  comprehends,  as  he  asserts,  the  fundamental 

Erinciples  of  Contradiction,  Inseparability,  and  Incompati- 
ility ;  and  assigns  as  the  proximate  reason  of  the  certainty 
of  human  knowledge,  the  impulse  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
and  (as  it  were)  a  sort  of  internal  constraint  and  inclination 

>  Christ.  Aug.  Crusius,  Weg  zur  Gewissheit  und  Zuverlässigkeit  der 
menschlichen  Erkenntnies,  Leipz.  1747,  8vo,  Entwurf  der  nothwen- 
digen  Vemunftwahrheiten,  insofern  sie  den  zufalligen  entgegengesetzt 
werden,  Leipz.  1745,  8yo.  Dissertatio  de  Usu  et  Limitibus  lUtionis 
sufficientis,  Lips.  1752.  De  summis  Bationis  Principiis,  Lips.  1752, 
Svo.  Abhandl.  von  dem  rechten  Gebrauche  und  der  Einschränkung  des 
sogenannten  Satzes  vom  ziireichenden  oder  besser  deferminirenden 
Gründe,  n.  A.  Leipz.  1766,  8to.  Anleitung  üb.  natürl.  Begebenheiten 
ordentlich,  u.  vorsichtig  nachzudenken,  2  B.  Leipz.  1774,  8vo. 

Justin  Elia.s  Wustemann,  Einleit.  in  das  Lehrgebäude  des  Hm.  Dr. 
Grusius,  Wittenh.  1751,  8vo. 

*  The  reader  will  pardon  our  drawing  slightly  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bank,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  entailed  on  us  by  plongio^ 
deeper  into  the  fathomless  ocean  of  Gennan  Metaphysics. — Ed. 
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of  the  Understanding  to  accept  certain  things  as  truths ; 
Teferring  to  the  Divine  Veraciiy  as  the  ultimate  foundation 
of  all  ascertained  Truth. 

In  Logic  he  sets  out  from  psychological  inquiries,  attri* 
butii^  to  the  soul  a  plurality  of  faculties.  In  Metaphysics 
lie  limits  and  restricts  the  '  Sufficient  Principle  or  Basis'  of 
his  adversaries,  by  distinguishing  between  the  Essential 
Cause  and  the  Causal  {Exiatentialr  und  Causalursache) ; 
and  by  assuming  as  the  principle  of  Eree-agency  that  of 
Original  Activity;  which  theory  implied  that  of  Indiffer- 
entism.  He  examined  with  accuracy  the  idea  of  Existence, 
and  maintained  that  Space  and  Time  were  Abstracts  of 
Existence ;  which  compeUed  him  to  consider  them  as  attri- 
butes of  God  and  elementary  substances.  He  rejected  the 
customary  proofs  of  a  Divinity,  derived  from  the  conception 
of  a  Perfect  Being,  because  it  was  confounding,  as  he 
asserted,  real  with  ideal  existence;  and  also  that  deduced 
&om  the  contingent  objects  of  the  material  world;  and, 
instead,  attempted  to  draw  one  from  the  Contingency  of 
Substances.  He  attributed  to  the  Deity  a  supreme  ^ee- 
agency,  infinite  and  unrestricted ;  acknowledged  Him  to  be 
the  sole  Creator  and  Grovernor  of  the  world;  asserted  His 
will  to  be  the  only  law  of  reasonable  beings ;  and  His  glory 
the  final  cause  of  the  creation.  On  account  of  this  view  of 
the  indifferent  Freedom  of  GK)d  and  of  created  beings,  he 
was  led  to  reject  the  Optimism  of  Leibnitz.  Another 
Eclectic,  very  popular  in  his  d&jy  Joach,  J,  Barjes^  resem- 
bled Crusius  m  many  of  his  opinions.  In  practical  philo- 
sophy he  more  approximated  Wolf. 

369.  In  Moi^h?  Crusius  drew  his  conclusions  not  from 

1  Bom  at  Qüstron,  1714 ;  died  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1791. 

Jo.  Ge.  Dabjes,  Via  ad  Veritatem,  Jen.  1765 ;  1776,  8yo.  (German). 
Elementa  MetaphyBices,  Jen,  1743-44,  2  vols.  4to.  Anmerkungen  über 
einige  Sätze  der  Wolfischen  Metaphysik,  Frankf,  u.  Leipz.  1748.  4to* 
Philosophische  Nebenstunden,  Jen.  1749 — 1762.  IV  Sammlungen.  8vo, 
Erste  Gründe  der  Philosophischen  Sittenlehre,  Jen,  1766,  8vo.  Institn-^ 
tiones  Jurisprudent!»  Universalis,  Jen,  1746,  8vo. 

See  SoHLicHTEaROLL's  Nekrolog,  for  the  year  1792,  2  vols. 

^  Crushes,  Anweisung  vernünftig  zu  leben,  darinnen  nach  Erklärung^ 
des  menschl.  >YUlens  die  naturl.  Pflichten  und  die  allgcm.  Klugheit^ 
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the  conceptiwiB  of  t&e  intellect,  bat  the  saggeslionB  of  tb 
will  and  conscience.  He  derived  the  notion  of  duly  fro» 
moral  neceasitj  or  obligation.  He  asserted  the  free-agencj 
of  the  human  mind  (which  he  contemjplated  principally  in  a 
negative  point  of  view,  i.  e.  as  uninfluenced  by  physical  or 
material  laws),  and  developed  the  formal  conditions  of  our 
free*wiU  actions,  and  the  motives  of  them.  The  principle  of 
a  moral  law  led  him  to  that  of  a  moral  Governor  and  Legis- 
lator, and  consequently  to  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  all 
morsd  obligations  and  laws  to  the  JDivine  Authority,  deducing, 
as  the  Schoolmen  had  done,  the  principles  of  Morals  from 
the  Will  of  Gt>d.  That  which  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
Mtf  divine  perfections,  and  accords  with  the  designs  qf  Chd,  is 
good;  and  becomes  obligatory  on  all  rational  beings.  QoA 
demands  of  ikis  rational  creation,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
should  be  good;  and  also  wills  their  happiness  as  a  conse- 
quence of  virtue. 

This  system  contains  many  excellent  and  true  remarks, 
and  some  well-founded  though  incomplete  distinctions  be- 
tween Necessity  and  Duty,  or  Obligation — Happiness  and 
Virtue ;  but  founded  as  it  is  upon  an  external  principle  of 
obligation,  and  without  a  determinate  notion  of  virtue,  it 
is  £ur  from  the  perfection  necessary  to  the  ends  of  science. 


DISSEMINATION  OP  THE  PHILOSOPHIOAL  SYS- 
TEM OF  WOLE  AND  HIS  ADHERENTS. 

870.  In  spite  of  all  his  opponents  and  persecutions  (espe- 
cially in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century),  Wolf 
had  many  followers,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  School 
which  was  long  the  prevailing  one  (especially  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century),  and  possessed 
great  influence  through  the  talents  of  those  who  espoused  it. 
The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  theory  was  at  first  defended,  enlarged, 
and  applied,  in  a  form  decidedly  Scholastic.  Subsequently, 
a  greater  degree  of  good  taste  and  a  more  liberal  style  was 

lehren  im  richtigen  Zusammenhange  vorgGiragcü  werden,  Leipz*  17iL 
die  Aufl.  1767,  8vo. 
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adopted  by  its  adberents,  after  tlie  maimer  of  the  Frencli 
and  ^Bnglish  writers.^ 

The  most  celebrated  disciples  of  Wolf  were :  0^.  Bern. 
Silfin^er,  or  more  properly  Bullfinger^  Z.  PÄ.  Thummig  ;• 
and  among  the  Theologians,  the  provost  J,  G,  Beinbeck,^ 
I.  GoUl.  Cam,^  J,  P.  Beusch,^  and  0^.  JT.  Biebov  or  Bibhov? 

*  C  GuNTHEB  LuDOYioi,  AnsfUhrlicher  Entwarf  einer  ToUständigen 
Historie  der  Wölfischen  Philosopliie.  2te  Ausg.  Leipz.  1737,  III  Th. 
8vo.  Neueste  Merkwürdigkeiten  der  Leibnitz- Wölfischen  Philosophie, 
Leipz.  1738,  Syo.  Sammlung  und  Auszüge  der  sämmtlichen  Streit- 
schriften wegen  der  Wolfischen  Philosophie,  Leipz,  1737>  II  Th.  8to. 

2  Professor  at  Tübingen;  bom  1693,  died  1760. 

Gb.  Bebn.  Bilfingeb,  Dilucidationes  Philosophie»  de  Deo,  Anlm» 
Humana,  Mundo,  et  Generalibus  Berum  Affectionibus,  Tubing.  1725^ 
4to;  1740—1768.  Pnecepta  Logica,  curante  Chfh.  Fbid.  Ybllnaojixl, 
Jtn.  1729,  8yo..  Cf.  Bibliog.  §  369.  Et :  Epistel»  Amoebeas  Bulfinged 
et  Hollmanni  de  Harmonia  Prsestabilita,  1728.  De  Triplici  Rerum 
Cognitione,  Historica,  Philosophica,  et  Mathematica,  Tttbing.  1722, 4to. 
Commentationes  Philosophicse  de  Origine  et  Permissione  Mali,  pne- 
cipue  Moralis,  Franqf.  et  Leips.  1724,  8vo. 

'  Bom  at  Culmbach,  1697  ;  died  professor  at  Oassel,  1728. 

Lud.  Phil.  THüMMia,  Institutiones  Philosoph!»  Wolfian»,  Franco/, 
et  Lips.  1726-26,  8vo.,  2  vols.  (A  brief  account  of  Wolf's  system).  De 
Immortalitate  Animse  ex  intima  ejus  Natura  demonstrata,  Hal.  1721. 
De  Principle  Jur.  Nat.  Wolfiano,  CaaseUis,  1724.  Meletemata  variiei 
rarioris  Argumenti  in  unum  volumen  collecta. 

For  an  account  of  his  other  works,  consult  Habtmann,  +  Introduction 
to  the  Histoiy  of  the  Systems  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  (mentioned  abore)^ 
p.  1106. 

<  Bom  at  Zelle,  1682 ;  died  1741. 

See  his  t  Preface  on  the  Advantages  of  Philosophy  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  prefixed  to  Considerations  on  the  Sacred  Traths  contained  in 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  etc.,  Berl.  et  Leips.  1731,  4to. 

6  Bom  at  Tubingen,  1690;  died  1763. 

IsB.  GoTTL.  Canz,  Philosophi»  Leibnitzian»  et  Wolfian»  Usus  iu 
Theologia,  Franco/,  et  Lips.  1728—1734,  8vo.  Disciplin»  Morales 
omnes,  etc.,  Lips.  1739,  8vo.    Anthologia,  Tubing.  1741,  8vo. 

*  Bom  at  Almersbach,  1691 ;  died  professor  of  Theology  at  Jena, 
1757. 

JoH.  Pkfbb  Keusch,  Via  ad  Perfectiones  Intellectns  Compendiaria, 
Isenaci,  1728,  8vo.  Systema  Logicnm,  Jen.  1734,  8vo.  Systema' 
Metaphysicum  antiquiomm  atque  recentiomm,  Jen.  1736,  8vo. 

7  Bom  near  Getting.,  1724 ;  died  1774. 

t  BiBBOVius,  Expansion  of  the  Ideas  of  M.  Wolf,  respecting  the 
Deity,  etc..  Franc/,  et  Leips.  1726;  and  Dissertatio  de  Anima  Bra- 
tomm,  (added  to  his  edition  of  Borarius),  Helmst.  1729,  8vo. 
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To  these  must  be  added  the  Jurists  J,  A,  "F.  von  lehstaH^ 
John  G.  Heineccius  (bom  at  Eisenberg,  1680 ;  died  a  pro- 
fessor at  Halle,  1741),  J.  Ulr,  von  Cramer^  and  Dan.  Nei- 
telbladt?  J,  J,  Schiersmidt  ;*  but  especially  J.  H,  Winckler^ 
J,  Chph.  Gottsched,^  •/.  A,  Umesti,^  Fr.  Ch.  Bavmeister? 
Martin  Knutzen^  (the  three  last  distinguished  themselves  by 
useful  elementary  works)  ;  and,  above  all,  Alexander  Gottlieb 
Baumgarten}^  The  last  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a 
skilful  analysis  of  our  conceptions,  by  several  new  hints,  and 
hy  the  first  attempt  yet  made  at  a  system  of  -Esthetics  (or 

»  Bom  1702;  diedl776. 

De  Ickstadt,  Elementa  Juris  Gentium,  Wirceh.  1740, 4to.  Opnscol» 
Juridica,  Ingoht.  et  Aug,  Vindel.,  1747,  2  vols.  4to. 

2  Bom  at  Ulm,  1706  ;  died  1776. 

Jo.  Ulbici  Obameb,  Usus  PhilosophisB  Wolfianse  in  Jure,  Marb^ 
Specimina  XIII,  1740,  4to.    Opuscula,  Marb.  1742,  4  vols.  4to. 

?  Bom  at  Rostock,  1719 ;  died  1791. 

Dan.  Nettelbladt,  Systema  Elementare  TJniversae  Jurispradentias 
Katuralis  usui  Jurisprudentiae  positivce  accommodaium.  Hoi.  1749; 
fifth  edition,  1786,  Svo. 

*  Died  professor  of  Law  at  Erlangen,  1778. 

*  Bom  at  Leipsic,  1703  ;  died  1772. 

J.  H.  WiNCKLEB,  Institationes  Philos.  Wolfianaei,  etc^  nsibus  Acade- 
micis  accommodatse,  Lips,  1735,  Svo. 
^  Bom  near  Königsbei^,  1700 ;  died  1776. 
J»  Chph.  Gottsched,  f  First  Principles  of  all  Philosophy,  etc.,  ^ctp*.- 

1734,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  second  edition,  1735—36. 

7  Bom  at  Tennstädt,  1701 ;  died  1781. 

8  Bom  1708;  died  at  Görlitz,  1785. 

Fb.  Chb.  Baumeisteb,  Philos.  Definitiva,  hoc  est,  Definitiones  Philoso- 
phicse  ex  Systemate  libri  Baronis  a  Wolf,   in  unum  coUectas,  Viieb^ 

1735,  8vo,;  1762.  »  Died  1751. 

Mabt.  Knutzen,  Elementa  Fhilosophiae  Bationalis,  sive  Logica, 
Megiomont.  1771,  8vo. 

On  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  Francf,  1744,  8vo. 

Systema  Causamm  Efficientium,  Lips.  1745,  8vo. 

'^  Bom  at  Berlin,  1714 ;  died  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1762. 

Alex.  Gottl.  Bauhoabten,  Philosophia  Generalis,  edidlt  cum  Dis- 
sert.  proemiali  de  Dubitatione  et  Certitudine,  J.  Chb.  Fobsteb,  BaX. 
1770,  8vo.  Metaphysica,  HaU  1732,  8vo.  Ethica  Philosophica,  Hal^ 
1740,  8vo.  Jus  NatureB,  Hal,  1765,  8vo.  De  Nonnullis  ad  PoSaa 
pertinentibus,  Hal,  1736,  4to.  .^sthetica,  France^,  ad  Viadrim, 
1750 — 58.  2  vols.  8vo. ;  second  edition.  Franc/.  1759. 

Consult  G.  Fb.  Meibb,  t  Life  of  Baumgarten,  HaUe,  1763, 8va 
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tlie  principles  of  Taste).  He  described  philosophy  as  the 
science  of  properties,  which  can  be  known  by  other  means 
than  that  of  iaith.  O,  Fr,  Meier,^  a  disciple  of  the  former, 
commented  on  the  treatises  of  his  master,  and  enlarged  on 
certain  questions. 

371.  Gradually  (about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury) this  school  lost  much  of  its  credit,  and  the  peculiar 
and  pedantic  formalities  of  the  Wolfians  were  turned  into 
ridicule.*    Metaphysics,  too,  sank  in  the  public  esteem ;  and 
the  minds  of  men  became  directed  more  to  the  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  objects  to  which  a  principle  may  be  applied, 
and  less  to  the  investigation  of  a  simple  principle  itself: 
to  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  philosophy,  rather  than  to 
the  consolidation  of  that  which  was  already  acquired.    The 
empiricism  of  Locke  daily  gained  ground,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  and  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  a 
renewed  taste  for  the  historic  of  philosophy,  a  syncretical, 
eclectic,  and  popular  spirit  began  to  prevail,  more  adapted 
to  pursuits  of  elee^ance  and  popular  utility,  than  to  the 
abstract  research  of  remote  principles. 

»  Died  at  Halle,  1777. 

Sam.  Gotth.  Lange,  Leben  C.  F.  Meier^s,  llaUe,  1778,  8vo. 

Qb.  Fb.  Meieb,  YeTsuch  einer  allgemeinen  Auslegungskunst,  ffaUe^ 
1756,  8vo.  Metaphysik,  Halle,  1766,  4  Bde,  8vo.  Beweis,  dass  die 
menschliche  Seele  ewig  lebt.  2te  Aufl.,  Halle,  1754,  8vo.  Yertheidi- 
gung  desselben,  Halle,  1753.  Beweis,  dass  keine  Materie  denken 
könne.  Beweis  der  vorherbestimmten  Uebercinstimmung,  Halle,  1 748, 
8vo.  Theoretische  Lehre  von  den  Gemüthsbewegungen,  Halle,  1744. 
Versuch  eines  neuen  Lehrgebäudes  von  d.  Seelen  der  Thierc,  Halle, 
1756,  8vo.  Gedanken  von  dem  Zustande  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode; 
Beurtheilung  des  abermaligen  Versuchs  einer  Theodicee ;  Gedanken 
von  der  Religion.  Anfangsgründe  der  schönen  Wissenschaften,  Halle, 
1748 ;  2te  Aufl.  1754,  III  Th.  8vo.  Philosophische  Sittenlehre,  Halle, 
1758—1761;  5  Th.  8vo.  Betrachtung  über  die  natürliche  Anlage 
2ur  Tugend  und  zum  Laster,  Halle,  1776,  8vo.  Becht  der  Natur, 
Halle,  1767,  8vo.  Versuch  von  der  Nothwendigkeit  einer  nähern 
Offenbarung,  Halle,  1747,  8vo.  Untersuchung  verschiedncr  Materien 
aus  der  Weltweisheit,  Halle,  1768—1771. 4  Th.  8vo, 

8  The  French  spirit  of  persiflage  contribnted  mnch  to  this  effect. 
Witness  the  Candide  of  Voia^aibe,  first  published  1757. 

See,  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Controversial  Writings  published 
in  the  course  of  the  Dispute  between  Maupertuis  and  Samuel  König, 
Lcipe,  1758, 8vo. 
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EMPIEICAL  MYSTICISM. 
Swedenborg. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  Biography ;  by  J.  J.  G.  WiCKiHSoir,  L<mL 
M49. 

Emebson'b  Bepresentatire  Men  (containing  Swedenboi^g  the  Mystic). 
H.  G.  Bohn,  Lond,  1849. 

Tafel,  Sammlung  von  Urkunden  betreffend  daa  Leben  und  der 
Character  Eman.  Bwedenborg's,  Ttibingm» 

Clowes,  Letters  to  an  M.P.  on  Swedenboig. 

HiHDMABSB,  Vindication  of  the  Character  of  Swedenborg',  12mo. 

Akdebeaoaben  Sweoenbobo,  Stockholm,  1851. 

SvsNBKT,  Biographiskt  Lexicon,  öfrer  namnknnnige  Svenfike,  nun 
Article  '  Emanuel  Swedenboig/ 

See  also  part  II  of  Db.  Kahl's  work:  Nya  Kyrkan,  Lund.  1 
containing  much  new  information  on  Swedenborg. 

372.  About  this  time  there  appeared  a  man,  whose  merits 
were  overlooked  by  the  contemporary  and  succeeding  gene- 
lations,  but  who  has  assumed  a  loftier  stature  and  mightier 
proportions  as  years  hare  rolled  on,  and  distance  has  enabled 
us  more  justly  to  estimate  his  altitude.  ^Emanuel  Swedenborg 
occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  master-minds  of 
humanity.  Sprung  from  an  eminent  Swedish  family,  he  was 
bom  at  Stocknolm  in  1688,  and  passed  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  tranquilly  in  London,  where  he  closed  a  long  and 
happy  career  in  1772.  In  his  earlier  years  he  devoted  him- 
self with  ardoiu»  to  the  physical  sciences,  and  explored  them 
with  a  keen  spirit  of  research,  anticipating  many  subsequent 
inquiries.  A  tendency  to  spirituality  may  be  traced  even  in 
his  eaflier  scientific  works,  though  it  was  reserved  for  his  later 
years  to  develop  his  gift  of  Seership.  On  attaining  his  fifty- 
seventh  year  (A.  D.  1745),  he  threw  aside  material  researches, 
and  dived  into  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  which 
he  has  reported  with  a  clearness,  dignity,  and  consistency 
that  have  seldom  if  ever  been  emulated.    It  is  not  our 

Erovince  or  purpose  to  decide  the  question  of  his  Seership, 
ut  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  to  all  impartial  aad 
reflecting  minds  his  historical  appearance  {>reBents  a  problem 
that  still  awaits  solution.  The  smile  of  incredulity  begins 
to  die  upon  the  ups  of  the  conscientious  sceptic,  and  the 
opprobrious  terms  ^  dreamer'  and  'madman'  are  yielding  to 
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de  more  courteous  epithet  of  Myetio.  Iii  Tarn  will  you  ran- 
Eick  the  archives  of  his  family  or  personal  histoiy  for  a  trace 
f  insanity.  Equally  fruitless  will  be  your  endeavour  to  trace 
ny  symptoms  of  incoherence  or  raying  in  his  methodical 
ages.  If  he  must  needs  be  mad,  there  is  a  rare  method  in 
is  madness ;  and  if  the  world  insists  on  his  being  a  visi- 
nary,  it  must  admit  that  his  visions  are  something  anoma- 
)us  in  their  systematic  and  mathematical  form.  But  we  have 
et  to  learn  that  visionaries  and  dreamers  can  write  a  cool 
usiness-like  style,  and  pen  dry  and  well-digested  fohos; 
lor  is  it  a  common  thing  to  find  a  madman  deficient  in 
allies  of  imagination,  and  remarkable  for  strong  common 
ense.  Such  is  the  problem  and  anomaly  presented  by  this 
emarkable  man,  whose  gift  of  seership  is  attested  by  such 
iharacters  as  Kant  and  the  sister  of  the  great  Frederic.^ 
Che  solution  we  leave  to  the  skill  of  the  gentle  reader,  as  it 
loes  not  Ml  within  our  province. 

Sis  Fhilosophp. 

Swedenborg's  principal  philosophical  and  theological  works  are«. 

BwEDJENBOBGH  Opei»  phUosophlca  et  mineralia,  Dresd,  1734,  8  vols, 
folio. 

(Economia  Begni  Animalis,  2  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1740-41;  Arrmt.  1742. 

Hegnum  animale,  anatomice,  physice,  et  philosophice  perlustratum. 
Bag.  Com.  1744-5,  8  vols.  4to.  The  same,  translated,  with  remarks^ 
fee,  by  J.  J.  G.  WnjONSOV,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Arcana  Coelestia  qnsd  in  Genesi  et  Ezodo  sunt  detects,  Lond.  1749- 
56,  8  vols.  4to. 

De  nova  Hierosolyma  et  ejus  doctrina  coelesti,  4to.  Lond.  1758. 

Boctrina  novae  Hierosolym»  de  Bommo,  Lond.  1758;  Arnst.  17634. 

Apocalypsis  Revelata,  Amst.  1766. 

Vera  Religio  Christiana,  sen  universalis  theologia,  Amgt.  1771,  4to.; 
Lond,  1780. 

Most  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  published 
hy  or  under  the  patronage  of  the  Swedenborgian  Society. 

373.  Swedenhorg's  Philosophy,  as  developed  in  his  scientific 
as  well  as  theological  works,  may  he  characterized  as  a  very 
decided  system  of  Empirical  Bealism,  distinffuished  for  an 
almost  diaphanic  introvision  into  the  human  heart,  for  con- 
summate simplicity,    and   consistency.     He   regards   the 

^  See  the  account  of  Swedenhorg's  vision  of  the  Fire  of  Stockholm, 
&8  recorded  by  Em.  Kant ;  and  that  of  his  disclosures  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  respecting  her  deceased  brother.  Emanuel  Swedenboig4  a 
Biography;  by  J.  J.  G.  WttKiKSON,  8vo.  p.  121, 126,  and  168. 
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.  science  of  CorrespoBdence  as  the  Key  of  Knowled^,  a 
Divine  Fhilosopby  unlocking  the  treasures  of  the  Spintual 
as  well  as  Natinral  worlds,  and  sending  Thought  at  a  bomtd 
from  the  Zoophyte  to  the  Seraphim.  The  material  world  ia 
the  ultimate  and  pedestal  of  the  universe,  filled  with  yarious 
creations,  corresponding  to  others  in  the  higher-ascendlDg 
Spheres  of  the  Universe.  Thus  Nature  is  in  truth  a  Beve- 
lation  and  a  Divine  Book,  whose  letters,  the  Groves,  Hills, 
and  Eivers,  the  Firmament  and  the  Lamps  of  Heaven, 
are  hieroglyphic  representatives  of  corresponding  spiritual 
Bealities. 

The  doctrine  of  Degrees  forms  a  pendant  to  the  science 
of  Correspondence  in  Swedenborg's  Philosophy,  ly^ea^ 
which  he  claflses  in  two  series,  i.  e.,  Continuous  and  Dis- 
crete, carry  the  mind  by  the  Patriarch's  Ladder,  from  Earth 
to  Heaven ;  and,  scaling  the  Empyrean,  conduct  us  from  0 
to  the  Throne  of  God.  The  Continuous  Degrees  are  evident 
and  familiar  to  all,  whereof  an  obvious  example  is  presented 
in  the  ascending  series  of  organic  vitality,  from  the  plant  to 
Man.  Discrete  Degrees  constitute  a  series  of  a  different 
description.  They  are  the  same  things  mirrored  or  re- 
echoed on  different  platforms  through  the  medium  of  Cor- 
xespondencies.  Thus  God  is  the  Sun  of  the  Spiritual 
"World,  whose  Heat  and  Light  are  Love  and  Wisdom. 

The  Psychological  Analysis  of  Swedenborg  is  remarkable 
for  its  agreement  with  the  conscience  and  experience  of  all 
who  reflect  on  what  transpires  in  the  chambers  of  their  own 
heart.  His  remarks,  indeed,  are  alarmingly  searching,  and 
seem  to  proceed  from  one  who  united  to  a  profound  Imow- 
ledge  of  mankind,  a  natural  kind  of  clairvoyance  that  pene- 
trated into  the  inmost  recesses  of  men's  thoughts  and 
motives.  His  philosophy  savours  much  more  of  Life  than 
of  the  Lamp.  He  divides  the  Mind  into  Will  and  Under- 
atandiug ;  the  seats  of  the  Affections  and  of  Thought.  It 
is  the  former  that  constitutes  the  character;  man  being 
what  his  loves  are,  according  to  the  elevation  or  depression 
of  his  affections,  a  little  lower  than  the  Angels,  or  crawling 
worm-like  in  the  dust.  Man,  regarded  as  a  psycho-physio- 
logical being,  consists  of  three  psurts :  1st,  The  Spirit,  which 
is.  essentially  the  mem;  2nd,  Its  inner  garment,  or  spiritual 
Jbody,  identical  with  the  Soul  of  St.  Paul's  i^istles,  and 
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wldoli  oonsfcitates  the  medium  of  union  between  tlio 
Spirit ;  and  3rdly,  its  outer  garment  or  material  body.  The 
latter  is  woven  around  it  by  the  Spirit  through  the  law  of 
Correspondenoes.  Hence  a  perfect  analogy  exists  between 
the  mental  faculties  and  the  bodily  organs. 

X>eath,  according  to  Swedenborg,  is  nothing  more  than 
tlie  casting  off  an  outer  skin,  or  the  shelling  of  the  mature 
and  ripened  spirit  within. 

The  mind  may  be  again  subdivided  into  three  parts: 
1st,   The  inmost  or  Celestial-Spiritual  principle,  by  which 
man.  communicates  directly  with  God,  angels,  and  heaven. 
2nd,  The  Eational  and  Internal,  which  constitutes  the  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  principle ;  and  the  External,  natural, 
or   sensuous,  which  brings  man  into  connection  with  the 
material  world.    The  metaphysical  reader  will  easily  trace 
an  analogy  between  Swedenborg*s  Celestial-Spiritual,  £a» 
tional,  and  Sensuous  principles,  and  the  Intuitive  Eeason,. 
the  Logical  Understanding,  and  the  Sensational  Perception. 
{Anscluiuung)  of  Transcendental  Philosophy.     There    is, 
however,  one  broad  distinction  between  them:   Sweden- 
horg's  Celestial-Spiritual  Mnciple  grasps  an  objectively- 
real  and  substantial  world  of  Spirits;  and  his  Sensuous 
Principle  grapples  with  the  solid  reality  of  an  objective 
world  of  matter,  whilst  the  Transcendentalist,  both  in  his 
Intuition  and  his  Sensation,  hobbles  in  a  world  of  sub- 
jective ideas  and  representations,  that  hold  his  mind  in  a 
strait-waistcoat. 

On  an  impartial  review  of  his  system,  it  will  be  found  to. 
be  characterized  by  that  best  of  wisdom,  which  consists  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  normal  understanding,  and  its  agree- 
ment with  the  most  cherished  instincts  of  the  human  heart. 

Su}edenborg*a  Position  üb  a  Psychological  Phenomenon. 

374.  It  is  refreshing,  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  age  of  Atheism,  Libertinism,  IVeemasonry, 
and  Eosicrucianism,  to  meet  a  man  who  united  a  healthy, 
plain,  and  practical  view  of  Life,  Man,  and  Nature,  with  the 
Bublimest,  and  at  the  same  time  time,  the  most  scientific 
handling  and  treatment  of  things  spiritual  and  eternal. 

In  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  and  a  discriminating  posterity, 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  will  obtain  an  elevaited  imk  in  the 
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ifltutriouB  brotberhood  of  the  lumumrieB  of  tbe  draieL 
A  certam  family  likeness  may  be  traced  between  all  the 
members  of  this  memorable  group. 

Benedict,  St  Fronde,  and  Loyola,  were  a  nmon  of  oon- 
tradictions ;  themselves  Hiring  paradoxes.  The  first  a  bum* 
ing  Calabrian  rhapsodist/  could  descend  from  the  sublimest 
eiSacies  and  the  most  n^turous  trances,  to  draw  up  a 
legislative  code,  whose  propriety,  expediency,  and  sound 
practical  sense,  have  astonished  the  world  for  above  one 
thousand  years. 

8t,  Fronde  rfAieie^  was  another  instance  of  the  blending 
of  superior  diplomatic  acuteness  with  a  grasp  of  Faith  that 
revealed  to  his  glowing  vision  those  things  that  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.  The  Franciscan  Order  still  remains  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  man,  who  was  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  as 
harmless  as  a  dove ;  and  its  history  attests  the  giant  ann 
that  raised  it. 

Loyola  f  whose  merits  none  can  dispute,  notwithstanding 
the  sins  of  his  Order,  coupled  the  extreme  of  ascetic  humi- 
liations and  apostolic  devotion  with  a  dry  business-like 
style,*  and  a  deliberate  shrewdness  in  his  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  in  the  reading  of  the  human  heart.*  SimSarly, 
Swedenborg,  when  treating  of  the  sublimest  realities,  pro- 
ceeds with  the  coolness  and  imperturbable  deliberation  of  a 
man  entering  items  in  his  ledger. 

As  previously  observed,  however,  the  revelation  and  com- 
mentaries of  Swedenborg  do  not  fall  exactly  within  our 
province.  Nevertheless,  since  his  philosophical  writings 
'  are  considerably  influenced  and  modmed  by  his  theology, 
we  must  consider  the  latter  in  order  to  estimate  the  former. 
On  a  general  survey  of  his  works  it  appears  that  he  must 

1  See  Sir. J.  Svkfhxn's  Article  oa  the  Frendi  Benediciinea;  and 
History  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

3  See  the  Article  on  St.  Francis,  in  Sir  J.  Stefhbn's  Ecclegiastical 
Biography. 

3  See  the  Article  of  Sir  J.  Steprbt's  on  the  Fonnden  of  JesnitifiDi; 
aaul  Ifaao  Tatlob'b  Ignatius  Loyola,  or  Jesuiiism  in  its  Rudiments. 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Voltaire  call  him  a  madman.  Thus  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  Irving  was  said  to  look  on  one 
ude  of  his  face  like  an  angel,  and  on  the  other  like  a  devil. — ^£o. 

^  See  LoToi«^'s  Spiritual  Exercises. 
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%&  clasBdd  "whfa  EmpiristSy  SnpematiiralistB,  and  perhaps 
irith  MysÜCB.  Lefc  not,  howerer,  the  latter  term  be  taken 
as  a  condemnation*  Since  the  diffusion  of  Kantian  and 
other  Eationalisms,  there  has  been  an  evident  tendency  to 
pronounce  Supematuralism  identical  with  Mysticism ;  and 
Mysticism,  hallucination.  The  impartialit^r  and  dignity  of 
history  require  us  to  abstain  from  attaching  a  stigma  to 
any  honest  and  enlightened  phase  of  thought  and  feelings 
whether  positive  or  negative. 


BMPIEICAL  SCEPTICISM. 

I.    SceptieUm  of  Hume. 

875.  The  spirit  of  Empiricism  continued  to  retain  its 
predominant  influence  in  England.  David  Hartley^  the 
physician,  whose  religious  and  moral  character  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  Bonnet  (§  378),  pursued 
the  inquiries  of  Locke  relative  to  the  soiü,  on  principles 
exclusively  materialist.  The  Association  of  Ideas  he  made 
the  foundation  of  all  intellectual  energy ;  and  derived  it 
from  certain  vibrations  of  the  nerves.  He  allowed  to  man 
only  a  subordinate  degree  of  free-will,  asserting  that  the 
Deity  is  the  original  cause  of  all  the  operations  of  Nature, 
and  that  mankind  are  nothing  more  than  his  instruments^ 
employed  with  reference  to  the  final  end  of  the  Universe. 
The  morality  or  immorality  of  actions  is  determined  by  their 
tendency  to  produce  happiness  or  misery.  Presently  a  much 
more  acute  genius  pursued  the  path  marked  out  by  Locke,  till 
he  arrived  at  a  more  complete  and  decided  Scepticism.  The 
idealism  of  Berkeley  (§  349J,  which  had  never  been  popular, 
instead  of  checkiug,  as  its  author  had  hoped,  the  spirit  of 
Scepticism,  contributed  to  encourage  it.  This  was  what  JDwid 
Same  did  not  fail  to  remark.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  17H,  and  early  forsook  the  study  of  law  for  that  of 
history  and  philosophy,  to  which  he  devoted  the  remainder 

»  Bom  at  lUingworth,  1704 ;  died  at  Bath,  1757. 
.  David  HjUITlist,  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  Kis  Duty^  and  his 
Expectations ;  in  two  parts,  Lond.  1749,  2  vols.  Svo.    Theory  of  Hu- 
man Mind,  with  Essa^,  by  Jos.  PbobstIiBT,  Lond,  1775,  Svo. 
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of  his  life.*  With  a  deeply  penetrating  genius,  lie  imea- 
tigated  the  nature  of  Man  as  a  cognizant  and  acting  being, 
from  the  point  of  Tiew  of  Locke's  Empiricism.  This  m 
him,  by  consequent  thinking,  to  the  sceptical  result  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  ascertained  ohjeciwe  philosophical 
knowledge:  that  our  views  are  hmited  to  the  phenomena 
©f  Consciousness,— the  representations  we  are  conscious  of, 
— and  the  stdjective  relations  of  the  ktter.  And  in  these 
investigations  of  Hume,  philosophical  scepticiam  stands 
forth  with  a  power,  depth,  and  logical  consistency,  such  as 
had  never  before  appeared;  recommended,  moreover,  by 
great  correctness,  clearness,  and  elegance  of  diction.  Our 
Stepresentations,  according  to  Hume,  are  to  be  divided  into 
Impressions  (Emotions)  or-  Conceptions  and  Ideas ;  the 
last  are  copies  of  the  former,  andlüffer  from  them  only 
inasmuch  as  they  are  less  forcible  and  vivid.  All  the  objects 
of  reason  are  either  relations  of  Conceptions  (for  instance, 
the  elements  of  Mathematics),  or  facts  ana  matters  of 

»  The  Life  of  David  Hume,  written  by  himself,  Lond.  1777, 12mo. 
Supplement  to  the  same,  by  Adah  Smith,  1789. 

A  Letter  to  Ad.  Smith,  on  the  Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of  his 
friend  D.  Hume ;  by  one  of  the  people  called  Christians,  Oxford^  1777. 

Apology  for  the  Life  and  Writings  of  D.  Hume,  ete.,  Lond.  1777. 

Curious  Particulars  and  Genuine  Anecdotes  respecting  the  late  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  D.  Hume,  etc.,  Lond.  1788. 

H.  D.  HuMB,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  etc.,  Lond,  1738,  2  to1& 
8vo. ;  1739,  2  vols.  4to. 

EiBayB,  Mora],  Political,  and  Literary,  6  vols.  8vo.  Edinb,  1742— 
1748.  Vol.  I  contains  Moral,  &c.;  vol.  II,  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Human  Understanding ;  vol.  Ill,  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals ;  vol.  IV,  Political  Discourses ;  vol.  V,  Natural  History  of  Reli- 
gion, of  the  Passions,  of  Tragedy,  of  Taste.  These  five  volumes  have 
frequently  been  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  latest  edition,  Edinh,  1817. 

Essays  on  Suicide  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  12mo.  Lond. 
1783 ;  8vo.  1789. 

Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Beligion,  2nd  edition,  Lond,  1779, 
8vo.  (On  this  subject  consult  Jaoobi,  f  David  Hume,  or.  An  Essay 
on  Faith,  Idealism,  and  Realism,  Breslau,  1787,  8vo.) 

Account  of  the  Lifo  and  Writings  of  D.  Hume,  by  T.  £.  Ritchie, 
8vo.  jLow?.  1807. 

Hume :  in  Lord  Bsoughau's  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  I,  Lond, 
1845. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  D.  Hume,  by  J.  H.  Bubton,  2  vols.  8to. 
Edirib.  1846. 

Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  4  vols,  8vo.  Edinb,  1827. 
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experience.  Our  conTiction  of  the  reality  of  any  fact  is 
founded  oh  Sensation,  Eeflection,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect.  Our  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  Causality  does  not  come  to  us  by  any  ä  priori 
principles,  but  simply  by  experience,  we  expect  from 
similar  causes  similar  consequences;  and  the  principle  of 
this  anticipation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  hcMtude  of  the 
connection  of  certain  phenomena,  afid  the  Association  of 
our  Eepresentations.  There  exists,  therefore,  no  certain 
Imowledge  independent  of  experience,  nor  any  Metaphysical 
science,  properly  so  called.  After  all,  Experience  does  not 
possess  any  such .  demonstrative  evidence  as  do  the  Ma- 
thematics :  but  is  based  upon  a  certain  instinct,  which  may 
prove  deceptive.  We  find  that  instinct  contradicts  the 
conclusions  of  philosophy  with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  Space, 
Time,  ajid  Causality;  and  consequently  we  are  compelled 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  Experience  in  these  particulars: 
unless  we  give  the  preference  to  Natural  Instinct  over 
philosophical  Scepticism.  G-eometry  and  Arithmetic  are 
objects  of  abstract  Science:  Criticism  (-Esthetics)  and  Mo- 
rality are  objects  of  Sensation,  snAin  no  respect  form  part 
of  the  province  of  the  understanding.  In  Morals,  Hume 
asserted  that  merit  consists  in  the  utility  or  agreeableness 
(utile  et  dulce)  of  man's  character  and  qualities,  as  relating 
to  himself  or  others :  he  allowed  that  Eeason,  as  the  faculty 
of  reflection,  had  considerable  weight  in  the  formation 
of  a  moral  judgment,  but  denied  that  it  was  sufficient  of 
itself  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  moral  approbation  or 
disapprobation.  Consequently  he  was  led  to  make  the 
Moral  Sense,  which  he  compared  with  Taste,  the  primum 
mobile  of  moral  action.  This  Sense  consists  in  a  sentiment 
of  human  happiness  and  miserv.  His  theory  was  calculated 
to  support  that  of  an  original  Moral  Sense. 

As  for  the  question  whether  Self-love  or  Benevolence  pre- 
ponderate in  toe  human  mind,  he  leaves  it  unanswered. 

The  deeply  penetrating  Scepticism  of  Hume  was  originally 
directed  against  the  conclusions  only  of  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy, but  in  fact  would  destroy  the  essential  of  all  know- 
ledge. He  directed,  however,  his  objections  principally 
against  the  Existence  of  the  Deity,  His  'Providence ;  against 
the  EeaUty  of  Miracles,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 
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^ai.  proT^  that  all  tbeae  dootnnes  were  laisupportod  liy 
any  evident  prmciplea  begettiog  p^erfect  oonviotic»** 

His  life  aud  obaracter  were  estimahle.  He  died,  Ax^ut 
25tl](f  1776;,  with  perfect  seremiy  and  eren  gaiety. 

OPPONENTS  OP  HTTMB,  AND  OTHER  PHILt). 
SOPHEitS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH 
SCHOOLS. 

876.  The  SceptiiciBin  of  Hume  acquired  of  cotmie  the 
j;reatest  notorietj,  attacking  as  it  did  the  fouxuiations  of 
jeli^a  as  well  as  the  objects  of  experience.  Many  anta- 
gonists of  his  doctrines  undertook  to  re^te  them ;  but,  in- 
stead of  striking  at  the  root  of  his  sceptical  ohjectiona,  and 
dem<xiBtratin£  their  fallacy,  they  contented  themsd^vea  with 
weakly  appeiQing  to  Common  Sense,  or  a  natural  instLoct, 
which  was  just  what  Hume  desired.  Among  his  opponente 
we  must  reckon  in  the  first  place  three  Scotchmen ;  2^hama8 
Meid^^  a  sincere  inquirer  after  Truth,  who  maintained  in- 
deed the  existence  of  certain  principles  of  knowledge  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  but  considered  philosophy  as  the 
science  of  the  human  mind,  which  must  be  founded  on  the 
«principles  of  Common  Sense,  regarding  the  latter  as  a 
species  of  Litellectual  Instinct. 

The  eloquent  James  Beattie^  espoused  the  same  cause 
with  greater  ardour,  but  with  less  of  a  philosophic  ^int^ 
and  laboured  to  vindicate  the  truths  attacked  l^y  the  Scep- 

*  Modem  Science,  transcendentalism,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Intni- 
tion,  demolish  at  once  the  unnatural  fabric  of  Hume's  scepticism.-^ED. 

»  Bom  1704 ;  became  a  professor  at  Glasgow;  and  died  1726. 

Thokas  Resd,  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Kind  on  the  Principle  of 
Common  Sense,  thini  edition,  Lond,  1796,  Sva  assays  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  of  Man,  Udinb.  1795,  4to.  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the 
Human  Mind,  Lond.  1819,  8  vols.  8vo.  Complete  Works,  with  Pre&ce 
and  Notes,  by  Sift  William  Hamii/ton,  8vo.  Edinb,  1846. 

*  Bom  1735;  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Bdinbtii^,  and 
afterwards  at  Aberdeen.    Died  1806. 

Account  of  the  Life  of  James  Beattie,  by  Albx.  Bowbk,  Lond,  1804. 

James  Bbattub,  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  ImmutabiUty  of  Truth,  in 
Opposition  to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism,  Bdinb.  1770 ;  fifth  edition. 
Lond.  1774.  Theory  of  Language,  Lond,  1788,  8vo.  Dissertations 
Moral  and  Critical,  Lond,  1783,  4to.  Eiömentö  of  the  SeiöÄoe  of 
ItonOs,  torn.  I,  Mdihb,  1700 ;  torn.  11, 1.7R».    .     •  
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4dcs ;  admitting  Üae  pnnciple  of  a  Moral  Sense.  He  -was 
'iihe  author  also  of  some  eWant  treatises  on  uEsthetica. 

jLastly,  JoTnes  Oswald  (flourisbed  about  1769),  a  Scotoh 
ecclesiastic,  exalted  tbe  principal  of  Common  Sense^  into  thi> 
supreme  canon  of  all  t^tb,  and  tbe  ultimate  rule  in  äÜ. 
inquiries. 

These  authors  have  demonstrated  tbe  miscbierousness  of 
speculation  when  it  would  reduce  all  our  oonvictions  to  de- 
monstration ;  but  have  not  avoided  a  contrary  &.ult,  that  of 
making  tbe  Beason  inert  and  passive. 

377.  The  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  Joseph  JPriest' 
ley^  criticised  at  the  same  time  both  Hume  and  bis  antago» 
Tusts.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  successfol  with 
the  latter,  whose  instmctive  principles  he  justly  styled  quaU^ 
totes  oecidtcB,  In  opposition  to  Hume  he  alleged  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  Divinity,  which  was  untenable.*  fie 
was  a  rank  Determinist ;  and,  consistently  with  bis  princi- 
ples,  controverted,  as  Hartley  bad  done,  tbe  doctrine  of  fire«- 
agency,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  system  of  materialily 
of  tbe  soul.^    Next  came  £dimrd  Search  (bis  real  name  was 

^  Jaxsb  Oswald,  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  Behalf  of  Beligion, 
Edinb.  1766^1772,  2  vols.  ovo. 

"  Bom  at  Fieldhead,  1733 ;  died  1804. 

^  Jos.  PaoiBTLiST,  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Beid'a  Inquiiy  into  tbe 
Hnman  Mind ;  Dr.  Beattie's  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of 
Truth ;  and  Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense,  Lond,  1774, 6vo. 
tietters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,  containing  an  Examination  of 
the  Principal  Objections  to  the  Doctrines  of  Natural  Beligion,  and 
especially  those  contained  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume,  BcUh,  1780, 
Part  I,  II.  Additional  Letters,  1781— 87 ;  and:  A  Continuation  of  the 
Letters,  NortkurnbeTland-iown  (Ü.  S.)  1794,  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Jos.  Priestly,  with  Critical  Observations  on  his  Work«, 
and  Extracts  from  his  Writings  illustrative  of  his  Character,  Prinoiplee, 
etc.,  by  J.  Caret,  Lond.  1804,  8vo. 

^  Jos.  PRIE8TLS7,  DisquitiouB  Belating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  etc. 
Lond.  1777,  8vo. 

Three  Dissertations  on  the  Doctrine  of  Materialism  and  Philosophiosl 
Necessity,  Lond.  1778,  8vo. 

The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  illustrated,  etc.,  i/ontf. 
1777,  8vo, 

Letters  on  Materialism  and  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind, 
by  Priestley,  Lond.  1776,  8vo.  The  last  called  forth  answers  from 
Palhsb  and  Brtakt;  and  more  particularly  the  work  of  Eiohabo 
PsiQB,  entitled :  Letter»  on  Materialism,  and  Philosophical  NecessUj^, 
2io»c?.  1778,  8vo.  .  _ 
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Abraktm  Twiker^)^   who,  in  questions  of  Morals,  referred 
eyerything  to  personal  expediency.     On  the  other  hand, 
Sichard  l^rice*  in  opposition  to  Empiricism,  which  wouMl 
derive  all  our  cognitions  from  Sensation,  maintained  that 
the  Understanding  or  the  faculty  of  thought  is  essentiaHy 
distinct  from  the  sensual  system,  and  the  source  of  peculiar 
representations  not  to  he  confounded  with   those  which 
originate  in  the  senses.    He  investigated  with  acuteness  and 
«biUty  many  important  questions  relative  to   Morals,   and 
controverted  the  docti4ne  of  a  Moral  Sense,  as  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  unalterable  character  of  fundamental  moral 
xsonceptions,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Substance  and  Cause, 
he  mamtained  to  be  eternal  and  original  principles  of  the  in- 
tellect itself,  independent  of  the  Divine  Will.     He  has  ad- 
mirably ülustratea  the  differences  existing  between  Morality 
and  Sensation,  Virtue  and  Happiness;  at  the   same  time 
that  he  points  out  the  intimate  connection  existing  between 
the  two  last.'    On  the  other  hand  the  theory  of  a  moral 
aense  found  a  defender  in  Henry  Home^  distinguished  for 
his  critical  works  on  -Esthetics;  and  in  Adam  Ferguson^ 

Auszüge  aus  Da.  Pszestlsy*s  Schriften  fiber  die  Kothwendigkeit  des 
Willens,  und  über  die  Yibrationcm  der  Gebimnerven,  als  die  materi- 
ellen Ursachen  des  Empfindens  und  Denkens,  nebst  Betrachtungen  über 
diese  Gegenstände  und  einer  Yergleichung  der  Yibration&hjpothesc, 
mit  Hm.  Da.  Gall's  Schädellehre.  AUona,  1806,  Svo. 

*  Ed.  Search,  Light  of  Nature  pursued,  7  vols.  8vo.  J&o»c^.  1768— 78. 
New  edition,  with  Life,  by  Sm  John  Mildmay,  7  vols.  8vo.  1805.  Bo- 
printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Bohn,  1848.  Abridged  by  Wm.  Hazlitt,  8vo. 
1807.    Free-will,  Fore-knowledge,  and  Fate,  Lond,  1763,  8vo. 

2  Bom  at  Tynton,  1723;  died  1791. 

3  Pbice,  Bevicw  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals, 
particularly  those  respecting  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Virtue,  its 
Nature,  Relation  to  the  Deity,  Obligation,  Subject-Matter,  and  Sanc- 
tions, Lond.  1758,  8vo. ;  third  edition,  Lond.  1787,  8vo. 

^  Bom  at  Edinburgh :  became  Lord  Kaim£3  in  1752;  died  1782. 

Henry  Homk,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Eeligion,  Edinh,  1761,  8vo.  Historical  Law,  1769,  8vo.  The  Principles 
of  Equity,  1760,  fol.  Elements  of  Criticism,  Lond.  1762,  3  vols.  8vo.  ; 
third  edition,  Edinb.  1766,  3  vols.  8vo.  Sketches  on  the  History  of 
Man,  Lond.  1774,  2  vols.  4to.  The  two  latter  works  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted. 

*  Born  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  1724 ;  died  1816. 

Ad.  Feequson,  Institutes  or  Moral  Philosophy,  Lond.  1769,  8vo. 
.Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Edinb.  1793,  2  vols.  4to. 
^      r  on  Civil  Society,  Edinb.  1766,  4to. 
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who  made  virtue  consist  in  the  progressive  developement  of 
the  powers  of  the  soul  in  its  advance  towards  spiritual  per- 
fection. Adam  Smith,^  a  friend  of  Hume's,  and  principally 
celebrated  for  his  classical  work  on  the  "Wealth  of  Nations, 
the  text  book  of  Political  Science,  maintained  that  Morality 
can  only  consist  in  actions  which  are  of  a  sort  to  merit  uni- 
veraal  approbation ;  and  consequentlv  made  Sympathy  the 
principle  of  Morality.  By  means  of  this  faculty  we  put  our- 
selves in  the  situation  of  the  agent  whose  conduct  we  are 
considering,  and  then  pass  an  impartial  sentence,  uninflu- 
enced by  subjective  considerations,  on  the  propriety  or  w«- 
propriety  of  his  conduct.  From  such  judgments,  repeatedly 
formed,  are  deduced,  according  to  Smith,  general  rules  for 
our  own  conduct.  The  sum  of  his  morality  is  this :  "  So  act 
that  other  men  may  sympathise  with  you.** 

Thomas  Payne?  one  of  the  founders  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  astonished  even  the  English  by  his 
ultra-democratic  principles  and  views. 

In  connection  with  the  metaphysical  labours  of  the  British 
writers,  we  ought  to  mention  ißssays  on  the  principles  of 
Taste  by  Alison,  Gerard,  and  Burke  ;  as  well  as  their  inqui- 
ries on  Language,  and  the  History  of  Mankind.  Sir  William 
Jones  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  this  province.' 

II.     French  Empirical  School, 

+  History  of  the  French  Revolution ;  or  the  Commencement,  3^o- 
gresB,  and  Effects  of  the  (so-called)  New  Philosophy  of  that  country, 
III  Parts,  Leipa.  1827-28,  Svo. 

»  Bom  at  Kirkaldy  1723 ;  died  1790. 

Ad.  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  sixth  edition,  Lond,  1790, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  frequently  reprinted  in  1  vol.  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Lond,  1776;  second  edition,  1777, 
2  vols.  4to.;  edited  by  W.  Platpaü^  3  vols.  8vo.  1805 ;  edited  by  D. 
Buchanan,  4  vols.  8vo.  Mdinb.  1814;  edited  by  MoCulloch,  4  vols. 
8vo.  Udin.  1828 ;  reprinted  in  1  vol.  1838.  Essays  on  Philosophical 
Subjects,  etc.,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  author,  by  Dugald  Stewabt,  Land,  1795»  8vo. 

2  Bom  in  Norfolk,  1737 ;  died  in  America,  1809. 

Common  Sense,  Philadelphia,  1776,  8vo.  Bights  of  Man:  being  an 
Answer  to  Mr.  Burke's  attack  on  the  French  Bcvolution,  part«  I,  II, 
seventh  edition,  1791-92.  The  Age  of  Reason,  being  an  Investigation 
of  Trae  and  Fabulous  Theology,  parts  I,'  II,  Lond,  1794. 

3  Sm  William  Jones's  works,  with  his  Life,  by  Lobd  Tjugnkouth, 
9  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1799—1804;  or  13  vols.  8vo.  1807. 
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878.  Phflosophizing  in  England  oonstanüy  pursued  tiie 
path  of  experience,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  the  interestB 
of  science,  sometimes  with  acute  and  profound,  at  other 
times  with  narrow  and  superficial  views;  religion  being 
throughout  the  prinoipal  object  to  which  its  inquiries  were 
directed.  The  same  tendency  prevailed  in  franoe  also, 
modified  however  by  the  character  of  the  French  nation,  as 
well  as  bv  the  infiuence  still  possessed  hy  the  clergy  in 
checking  nreedom  of  thought.  The  metaphysics  of  Descartes 
and  Malebranche  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  OassendL  and 
Newton  having  taken  their  place;  though  a  still  more 
numerous  par^  devoted  themselves  to  the  principles  of 
Locke.  Montesquieu/  who  investigated  the  Laws  of  Na- 
tions with  the  genius  of  a  true  philosopher,  and  the  mathe- 
matician and  naturalist  P.  L,  Moreau  de  Mi»u/pertuis?  pur- 
sued the  empirical  method  without  calling  in  question  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Eeligion.  The  influence  of  the 
philosopher  of  Femey,  IVan^au  Marie  Jrouet  de  Voltair^ 
was  more  extensive  and  pernicious.  He  assigned  the  cast- 
ing-vote in  philosophy  to  the  common  popular  Understand- 
ing end  to  Wit.  To  him  may  be  added  Jean  Jacques  JRous» 
seau,  who  combined  with  hun  in  greatly  diminishing  the 
reverence  for  everything  positive  in  religion  and  the  state, 
by  their  attacks  on  ecclesiastical  and  political  despotism. 
Ch.  Batteux,^  may  be  considered  the  first  Frenchman  who 

*  Chables  Secondat,  Baron  de  Montesquieu ;  bom  in  the  Chateau 
de  la  Br^de^  near  Bordeaux,  1689 ;  died  1755.  I 

De  rEsprit  des  Lois,  1748 ;  (numerous  editions).  (Euvres,  Zond.  \ 
1759,  8  vols.  4to;  5  vols.  8to.  (seyeral  other  editions).  CBuvres  Pos-  | 
thumes,  1798,  8vo.  I 

2  Bom  at  St.  Malo,  1691 ;  died  at  Bftle,  1759.  { 

Essai  de  Philosophie  Morale,  Lond.  1750,  8yo.  Essai  de  Cosmologie.  I 
Bert,  1750,  8vo.    (Euvres,  Lyons,  1756,  4  vols.  8vo.  I 

8  FBAN901S  Mabib  Arouet  DB  VoLTAiBB,  bom  1694,  died  1778.  I 
See  his  Life  by  Condobobt,  and  since  by  Ancillon,  Melanges  de  lat-  I 
i6niture  et  de  Philosophie.  I 

Lettres  Philosophiques,  par  Youtaibb  [burnt  by  the  execntioner]. 
Candide,  ou  TOptimisme. 

CBuvres  de  Voltaire,  45  vols.  4to-  €hnive,  1768,  et  euiv,  Nouvelle 
Mition,  par  Beaumabohais,  70  vols.  8yo.  KeM,  1784-89.  £dit.  de 
Bbüohot,  72  vols.  8yo.  Farts,  1829—1834,  &c. 

*  Bom  at  AUendhuy,  1718 ;  died  1780. 
Les  Beaux  Arts  r^duits  ^  un  m6me  IMncipe,  Paria,  1746,  (sevenl 

editions).    Coan  de  Belies-Lettres,  on  Principes  de  la  Litt^rature, 
Paris,  1747—50,  (many  editions). 
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proposed  a  iheory  of  the  fine  arts,  likewise  based  cm  empi- 
riciu  principles.  Mienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac,^  the  model  of 
!Prencli  Plulosopliy  till  ve^  recently,  laboured  to  bring  to 
perfection  the  system  of  Empiricisin,  and  to  trace  all  ^ 
representations  of  the  mind  of  Man,  since  the  Fall,  to 
Sensation,  or  the  faculty  of  feeling,  by  means  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  transformation  and  modification  of  sensations. 
The  cultivation  of  Langiiage,  which  he  derived  from  the 
involuntary  tones  of  feeling,  i.  e.  of  pleasure  and  paiii,  he 
asserted  to  foe  the  medium  of  improvement  to  Science.  He 
affected  to  establish  all  knowle^e  according  to  mathema- 
tical strictness,  by  reducing  each  particular  science  to  its 
most  simple  expression,  or  in  other  words,  to  an  identical 
proposition.  It  may  be  remarked  that  he  confounds  in  his 
theory  the  principles  of  Empirical  and  Speculative  philo« 
sophy,  and  approximates  the  Atomic  Theory  of  Gassendi, 
by  enumerating  among  original  fiEtcts  that  of  the  existence 
of  bodies;  (see  the  theory  of  Gassendi,  §  8^23).  Charles 
Bonnet'^  also  rendered  considerable  service  to  psychology. 
He  w^as  an  admirable  observer  of  Nature,  with  a  mind 
habitually  religious.  He  also  derived  aU  our  representa- 
tions &om  Sensation,  by  means  of  certain  fibres  and  their 
vibrations;  distinguishing  the  mind  from  the  body,  but 
allowing  it  to  possess  nothing  of  its  own  but  a  twofold 

»  Bom  at  Grenoble,  1716;  died  1780. 

Cours  d'Etude  du  Prince  de  Panne,  par  M.  FAbW  de  Condillac, 
Pane,  1776, 16  vols.  8vo. 

Essai  aar  TOrigine  des  Connaissances  Humalnes,  AvMterd,  1746, 
2  vols.  12mo. 

Trait6  des  Sensations,  Land,  1754,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Traits  des  Animanx,  Amaterd,  1765,  2  vols.  12mo. 

(Euvres  PhiloBophiques,  Paris,  1795,  6  vols.  12mo.  (ireveral  other 
editions). 

«  Bom  at  Geneva,  1720;  died  1793. 

(Ch.  de  Boknet),  Esaai  de  Psychologie,  on  considerations  sur  les 
operations  de  lUme,  sur  Vhabitude  et  sur  I'education,  Lond.  1755,  Svo. 

Essai  Analytique  sur  les  Faculty  de  rftme,  Oopmh*  1759-^60,  third 
edit.  1776. 

La  Paling6n€Bie  Philosophique,  on  Id^  snr  I'^tat  passd  et  sat 
rgtat  futur  des  ötres  vivans,  Oen^vti  1769,  2  vols.  8vo. 

(EuvT^s  d*Hifitoire  Naturelle  et  de  Philosophie,  NmiftMtd,  1779; 
second  edition,  1788,  8  vols  4to. 

M^mofires  -pour  scrvir  a  THistoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  (Eavrcs  de 
M.  Ch.  Bonnet,  par  J.  Tbemblet,  Berne,  1794,  Svo. 
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capacity  of  Feelins  and  ImpolBion.    He  denied  tlie  doetnne 
of  Innate  Ideas ;  deduced  all  representations  fcom  Saisatioa, 
and  was  consequently  led  to  maintain  that  the  soul  cm 
effect  nothing  out  through  the  agency  of  the  body ;  vWcli 
is  the  source  of  all  the  modifications  of  which  the  other  is 
flusceptible.    In  this  manner  he  approached  Materisllisin, 
•and  admitted  the  existence  of  an  amnity  ^between  tlie  soul 
of  men  and  of  other  animals.     Other  writers  followed  pp 
the  consequences  deducible  from  the  Empirical  system  with 
greater  consistency    and    boldness;    founding    a    decided 
flystem  of  Atheism,  Materialism,  and  Absolute  Determinism 
in  all  questions  affecting  the    materiality  and    mortality 
of  the  Soul,  and  Morals.     Of  this  number  was  La  Mettrie^  "a 
man  of  reprobate  character,  who  endeavoured  to  accou&t 
for  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  on  principles   merely 
mechanical.     Hehetiu^    in    like    manner  derived    aU  i^ 
phenomena  from  sensational  perception,  and  pronounced 
the  notion  of  infinitude  to  be  simply  negative.     To  these 
must  be  added  the  authors  of  the  famous  Systeme  de  la 

1  Jul.  Offbot  de  la  Meitbie,  bom  at  St.  Malo^  1709 ;  died  at 
Berlin,  1751. 

CEuvres  Philosophiques  de  M.  de  la  Mettrie,  Lond.  (BptI,),  1751, 2 
Tolg.  8vo.;  Amst,  1753—64,  2  vols.  8vo.  Histoire  Naturelle  de  Tame, 
La  Haye,  (Paris) ^  8yo. ;  [this  work,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  was 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner].  Trait6  de  la  vie  heureuse  de 
Sßntque,  Potsdam,  1748.  L'Ecole  de  la  Volapt6  (id.  sous  le  litre  dc 
TArt  de  Jouir),  1750.  L'Homme  Machine,  Leyden,  1748,  12mo. 
L'Homme  Plante,  Potsdam,  1748,  8vo. 

In  answer  to  these  works  were  published:  L'Homme  plus  que 
Machine,  par  Elie  Lüzac,  Lond.  (Leid.),  1748,  second  edition,  Qotting. 
1755,  12mo.  De  Machina  et  Anima  Humana  prorsus  a  &e  invlcem 
distinctis  Commentatio,  auct.  Balth.  Lud.  Trallbs,  Bresl.  1749,  8vo. 
GoDOPRn).  Ploucqubt,  Dissert,  de  Materialismo,  Tubing.  1750,  cum 
Supplemente  et  Gonfutatione  libelli :  L'Homme  Machine,  iMd,  1751, 4to. 

2  Claude  Adrian  Helvetius,  bom  at  Paris,  1715 ;  died  1771. 

De  TEsprit,  Paris,  1768,  4to. ;  2  vols.  8vo.  De  THomme,  de  scs 
Facultes  et  de  son  Education,  Lond.  (Amsterd.),  1772,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lea 
Progr^s  de  la  Raison  dans  la  Recherche  du  Vrai,  Lond,  1775,  Sva 
<Euvres  completes,  Amsterd,  1776,  5  vols.  12mo. ;  I>eux-P<>nt8, 17S4, 
7  vols.  8to.;  Paris,  1794,  6  vols.  8vo. ;  1796, 10  vols.  12mo. 

Eloge  de  M.  Helv6tius,  (Oentoe),  1774,  8vo.  Essai  sar  la  Vie  et  les 
Ouvrages  de  M.  Iiclv6tius  (par  Duclosi),  en  avant  dc  son  Po^me  didae- 
jtiquc,  intitul6 :  Lc  Bonhcur,  Lond,  (Amsterd.),  1773,  8to.  s  and  in  his 
Qiuvrcs  completes. 
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Nature,  Za  Grange,  or  the  Baron  IXHotbaeh,^  and  BoUnet^ 
We  must  attribute  principally  to  the  influence  of  the 
Frencli  Encyclopedists  the  popularity  which  was  enjoyed  by 
a  species  of  philosophizing  which  consisted  in  explaining 
away  all  that  is  incomprehensible  by  unfounded  materialistic 
hypotheses,*  as  well  as  by  arguments  from  analogy  pushed 
to  an  extrayagant  length.  To  this  must  be  added,  the 
pretension  of  making  science  of  eyery  kind  popular  and 
accessible  to  all ;  and  the  habit  of  ridiculing  as  pedantic 
all  serious  and  profound  philosophical  inquiries. 

379.  The  men  who  at  this  penod  were  dignified  in  Prance 
with  jfche  title  of  philosojjhers,  through  their  shallowness  and 
firiyolity  laid  the  foundation  ofthat  untenable  enlightenment 
which  confounds  rational  man  with  Nature,  and  deifies  the 
material  worid;  pronouncing  the  belief  in  a  God  to  be 
superfluous  or  problematical,  and  rejecting  all  positive  or 
reyealed  religion  as  the  deyice  of  priestcraft.  The  uniyersal 
corruption  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  puerility  of  a  ceremo- 
nial form  of  worship,  procured  for  such  opinions  a  ready 
acceptance.     "With  yiews  like  these,  the  Encyclopedist» 

1  Paul  H.  D.  Babon  von  Holbaoh^  died  1789. 
Systeme  de  U  Nature,  on  des  Lois  da  Monde  Physiqne  et  dn  Monde 
Moral,  par  fen  M.  Mibabaud,  [La  GbakobI  lb  Babok  d*Holbach?] 
Lond,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo. 

In  reply  see :  Bebgieb,  Examen  dn  Mat^rialisme,  on  BSfiitation  dn. 
Systeme  de  la  Nature,  Paris,  1771,  2  vols.  8vo.  De  Castillom,  Obser- 
vations sur  le  Livre  intitule ;  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  Berl,  1771,  8vo. 
E§flexions  Philosophiques  sur  le  Syst.  de  la  Nat.,  par  M.  Holland 
(Geobo.  Jonath.)  Paris,  1722,  2  vols.  8vo.;  Netifchdtel,  1773.  [Vol- 
taire], K^ponse  an  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  Oeniie,  1772 ;  et  Encyclo- 
p6die,  artic.  "Dicu."  Le  Yrai  Sens  du  Systeme  de  la  Nature  (par 
Helvetids),  ouvrage  posthume ;  (this  work  is  made  up  of  extracts), 
t  F.  X.  y.  Mangold,  A  Calm  Refutation  of  Materialism,  in  answer  to 
the  author  of  the  System  of  Nature,  Aug^,  1803,  8vo. 
'  Jean  Baptiste  Kobinet;  bom  at  Bennos,  1728. 
Kobinet,  Considlrations  Philos.  de  la  Gradation  Naturelle  des  formes 
de  r^tre,  on  les  Essais  de  la  Nature,  qui  apprend  ä  faire  THomme, 
Amstd.  1767,  2  vols.  8vo.  Parallele  de  la  Condition  et  des  Facultas 
de  l'Homme  avec  Celles  des  autres  Animaux,  trad,  de  TAngl.  Bouillon, 
1769, 12mo.    See  Bibliog.  §  860. 

>  On  French  Empiricism,  consult  W.  B.  Bodmbb,  Le  Yulgaire  et  les 
M^taphysiciens,  on  Doutes  et  Yncs  critiques  sur  TEcolo  Empirique» 
Paris,  1802,  8vo. 

See  the  work  of  MM.  BARAzms  and  Jxi,  On  the  French  Literature 
oftheXVUiCoaiaty. 
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•mulated  Voltaire  and  HelvetiuB  in  this  work,  portacuUlj 
JHderot^  and  D'Jlembert}    Others  (like  Bousseau),  whose 
tiewB  were  not  altogether  bo  objectionable,  did  more  ham 
than  good  by  a  mass  of  well-meant  but  paradoidcal  dechoui- 
tions.    In  practical  pbilosophj,  the  preYaüing  Empindaa 
fiivoured  the  opinion,  that  tne  Kttle  Morality  thej  chose  to 
require  ought  to  be  founded   on  empirical    Psychology. 
]From  Self-love  they  deduced  a  system  of  Self-expediency,  at 
▼ariance  with  the  essential  characteristics  of  morality.    In 
this  manner  Helvetius  attempted  to  deduce  all  meritorioiis 
actions  from  interested  motives,  and  allowed  them  to  he 
meritorious  only  so  &r  as  they  contributed  to  the  well-being 
of  some  particular  society  of  men.*    Others  inconsistency 
attempted  to  ally  the  maxims  of  a  better  system  of  moiahty 
to  exclusive  Self-love;  for  instance,  Mahli^  and  Jßen»s«aK, 
who  had  the  talent  for  declaiming  well  about  virtues,'  and 

>  Dsms  DiDKBOT,  bora  at  Luigves»  1718 ;  died  1784. 

uncydopMie,  oa  Diotionnaire  Baisonne  des  ScleDce|9,  des  Arta^  efc 
dee  M^tiera,  par  ane  Soci6t6  de  Gens  de  Lettres;  mis  en  ordre  ei 
publie  par  M.  Didebot.  Paris,  1751—1763,  27  torn,  folio  pour  le  texte, 
6  Yols.  de  planches.  S^onde  edition,  1783—1 800,  63  liyrai8oii&  4to. 

Vues  Philosophiques,  oa  Protestations  et  Declarations  sur  lea  Prinei- 
paux  Objets  des  Connaissaaee  de  THomme ;  nouv.  ^.  Berlin^  1755, 
12]no.  (par  Pbbmontval.) 

BiDEBOT,  Pensäes  Philosophiques.  La  Haye,  1746,  12mo.  (a  work 
directed  against  Christianity,  and  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  ezecn- 
tioner).  Lettre  sur  les  Areugles,  ä  Tusage  de  ceuz  qui  voient,  Paris, 
1749.  Pens^es  sur  I'lnterpretation  de  la  Nature,  Paria,  1754,  et  1759, 
12mo.  CEuvres  Philosophiques,  6  vols.  Amaterd.  1772.  (Eutzüb 
completes»  Lond.  1773,  6  vols. 

See  the  M^moires  pour  servir  ä  VHistoire  de  la  Tie  et  des  Ouyrages 
de  feu  M.  Dissbot,  by  his  daughter,  Had.  de  Yaudeuil,  in  the  peri- 
odical of  SoHELLiNa,  entitled :  Zeitachrifl  für  Deutsche,  Fase.  1, 1813. 

'  Jean  Lb  Rond  d'Alembebt,  bom  at  Paris,  1717 ;  died  1783. 

Melanges  de  Litt^rature,  d'Histoire,  et  de  Philosophie,  de  Mona. 
d'Alembebt,  Paris,  1762,  6  vols.  12mo. ;  1770,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Condoboet,  Eloge  de  M.  d'Alembert,  1783. 

'  In  his  work  De  TEsprit,  mentioned  above.  Among  other  replies 
to  this  work  see :  Chb.  Wilh.  Fbanch.  Walch,  De  Consensu  Virtutis 
Horalis  et  Politico  contra  Helvetium,  Qotting.  1759. 

^  Gabriel  Bonnot  de  Mably,  bom  at  OrenoblOi  1709 ;  died  178$. 

^  Bom  at  Qeneva,  1712;  died  1778. 

J.  J.  RoDSSEAU,  Discours  sur  TOrigine  et  les  Fondemena  de  I'ln^ 
galii6  parmi  les  Hommes,  Amsterd.  1775,  8vo.  Lettres  Ecrites  de  la 
^ontagne,  Amsterd,  1764,  part  II,  8vo.  Da  Contrat  Social,  oo 
Principes  du  Droit  Politique,  Amsterd,  1762,  Igmp.    Smiie,  oa  de 
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who,  with  Schinei,^  admitted  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense. 
The  daring  and  short-sighted  speculations  of  Eoussean 
respecting  Nature,  Education,  and  Polity  are  sufficiently 
kno^wn,  as  well  as  the  pernicious  results  to  which  they  con- 
ducted. To  this  second  description  of  French  moralists 
Diderot  also  belongs.' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  after  the  publication  of  Montes- 
qxtieu's  splendid  work  on  Law,  a  great  degree  of  attention 
was  excited  in  France  by  the  subject  of  Legislation,  which 
iras  treated  by  their  writers  with  unrivalled  versatility,  but 
also  with  extravagant  tendencies.  Abundance  of  theories 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  Laws  of  G-overnment  and 
Nations,  appeared,  professing  to  discuss  those  points  with  a 
view  to  the  principles  of  Phüosophy.' 

m.     Oerman  Mecties. 

880.  The  fcllowing  authors  belonging  to  the  school  of 
"Wblf,  opposed  themselves  in  part  to  the  French  philosophy. 
SJerm.  8am,  JSetmarw*  a  Naturalist  and  Theologian,  who 

I'Edncation,  Anuterd,  1762,  8vo.  (Euvres  completes,  Oen^,  1782, 
17  vols. 

^  In  the  work  mentioned  above,  §  860.  See  also:  Tue  Philo« 
«ophiqne  de  la  Gradation  Naturelle  des  formes  d'etre,  on  les  Easais  de 
la  Nature  qui  apprend  ä  faire  an  Homme,  Amsterd.  1767,  2  vols.  8yo. 

'  Principes  de  la  Philosophie  Morale,  ou  Essai  sur  le  Märite  et  la 
Vertu,  1745.    See  §  379  (note^. 

'  We  may  particularise  Gasp,  de  Beal,  bom  at  Sisteron,  1682 ;  died 
1752.  TraitI  complet  de  la  Science  du  Gouvernement,  Paris,  1762 — 
64,  8  vols.  4to.  Mablt,  De  la  Legislation,  ou  Principes  des  Lois, 
Amsterd.  1776,  2  vols.  8vo.  Boutes  proposes  aux  Economistes  sur 
rOrdre  Naturel  et  Essentiel  des  Soci6t€s,  Paris,  1766, 12mo.  (Euvres, 
Paris,  1793,  12  vols.  8vo.;  and  also:  TEcole  des  Physiocrates,  ou 
Economistes.  Quesnat,  bom  1697;  died  1774.  Ordre  Naturel  et 
Essentiel  des  6oci6t^  Politiques;  Mibabeau  the  father,  Condoboei, 
MntABEAü  the  elder,  and  Ehm.  Sietbs. 

BüRLAMAQüi  (Jean-Jacq.,  bom  1694 ;  died  1748),  Principes  du  Droit 
Naturel.  Em hebio  db  Yattbl,  bora  1 71 4 ;  died  1767.  Droit  des  Gens 
(after  Wolp).  Lond.  1757,  2  vols.  4to. 

*  Bom  af  Hamburgh,  1694 ;  died  a  professor  at  the  Gymnasium^ 
1766. 

Hbbm.  Sah.  RBnrABtJS,  t  Theory  of  Reason,  or  the  Method  of 
onploying  Reason  aright  in  the  investigation  of  Truth,  Hamburgh 
and  Kiel,  1766,  fifth  edition,  1790,  8vo.  f  The  Principal  Troths  of 
Natural  Religion,  Hamburgh,  1764.    The  fifth  edition  contains  also 
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tmited  perspicaiiy  to  depth  in  his  works  on  Logic,  N; 
Theology  (in  which  he  developed  and  extended  the  physi, 
theological  proof),  and  the  instinct  of  brutes ;  OoUfn 
^hucquet^  an  acute  thinker,  who  eimpMed  Xiogic,  di8*| 
covered  a  logical  calctdus,  and  laboured  to  illustrate  tb 
principal  points  of  the  doctrine  of  Monadolog^.  J,  K 
Xjombert*  a  distinguished  Mathematician,  N^atural  aod 
Mental  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of  Kant,  who  had  attainei 
the  conviction  that  Wolf's  method  in  MathematTLCs  required 
essential  alterations.  He  applied  the  principles  of  hi» 
favourite  science  to  the  more  exact  demonstratiau  of  meta- 
physical problems. 

the  +,  Dissertation  of  J.  A.  Retmabus,  on  the  Existence  of  God  aad 
the  Human  Soul,  1781,  8?o. ;  sixth  edition,  1791.  t  Considerations  on 
the  Instinct  of  Brutes,  1762,  Svo.  fifth  edition,  with  tlie  notea  of  ( 
J.  A.  Reuiabüs,  1798. 

'  Bom  1716 ;  became  professor  at  Tübingen ;  died  1790. 

G.  Ploücqüet  (see  preceding  sect,  and  §  358).    Methodos  tractandi  I 
Infinita  in  metaphysicis,  TiiMng.  1748,  4to.     Methodus  tain  demon- 
strandi  dirccte  omnes  Syllogismorum  Species  quam  vitia  forinse  dete-  ^ 
gendi  ope  unius  regulie,  Tubing,  1763,  Svo.    F^ncipia  de  Substantiis 
et  Pho^nomenis;   accedit  Methodus  calculandi  in   Logicis    ab  ipso 
inventa,  cui  prsemittitnr  Comment,  de  Arte  Characteristica  TJniversalif 
Fraticof.  et  Lips.  1753,  Syo.  ;  second  edition,  1764,  8yo.    Fundaments 
Philosophi«  Speculativ«,  Tilbing.  1759,  8vo.;  ibid.  1782,  Svo.     Insti- 
tutiones  Philosophise  Theoretic»,  ibid.  1772.    Demi^re  €dit.,  intit: 
Expositiones  Philos.  Theor.,  StuUg.  1782,  Svo.     Elemcnta   Philos. 
Contemplativee,  siye  de  Scientia  Ratiodnandi,  Notionibus  discipllnarum 
Fundamentalibus,  etc.  Stuttg.  1778,  8vo.    Solutio  Problematis  Jjag- 
dunensis  qua  ex  una  hac  Proposltione  concessa :  Existit  aliquid  exist- 
entia  entis  realissimi  cum  suis  attributis  eruitur.  Tubing.  1758,  4to. 
Commentationes,  Philos.  Selectiones,  etc.  recognitse,  UUraj.adJShenum, 
1781,  4to.    Yarise  Questiones  Metaphysicee  cum  subjunctis  responsi- 
onibus,  TiiMng.  1782,  4to. 

t  Collection  of  writings  referring  to  the  Logical  Calculus  of  Pro- 
fessor Ploucquet,  with  fresh  additions,  published  by  A.  F.  Bock» 
Franqf,  and  Leipe.  1766.    Republished  since. 

^  Bom  at  MUhlhausen,  in  Sundgau ;  died  at  Berlin,  1777.  J.  H. 
Lambert,  f  New  Organon,  or  Thoughts  on  the  Bight  Method  of 
determining  the  Characters  of  Truth,  etc.  Leipe.  1764,  2  vola  8vo. 
t  Treatises  on  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  (edited  by  J.  Bebnoüilu)> 
vol.  I,  Dessau,  1782,  8yo.  f  Introduction  to  the  ArcMtcctonic  Science, 
etc.  Jtiga,  1771,  2  vols.  8vo.  f  Cosmological  Letters  on  the  Fonna- 
tion  of  the  World,  etc.  Äugsb.  1771,  Syo.  Correspondence  of  Eaut 
and  Lambbbt,  in  Kant's  MiscelL  Works. 
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381.  IThe  Beepticism  of  Hume  01117  began  to  etcite  a  sen- 
lation  in:  Ghenmany,  when  men  had  become  in  a  manner 
weaxj  of  long  and  profound  investigations,  of  which  they 
lad  seen  so  man^ unsuccessful  instances;  and  had  tacitly 
idopted  the  conviction  that  Truth  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
my  single  system,  but,  like  a  ray  of  light,  is  re&acted  and 
dispersed  through  many.    In  the  place,  therefore,  of  pro- 
found  and  fundamental  research  succeeded  a  species  of 
Eclecticism,*  which  contented  itself  with  adopting  whatever 
had  an  appearance  of  probability  to  recommend  it,  more 
especially  u  it  seemed  likely  to  prove  of  popular  utility. 
J.  G.  Sulzer^  a  clear-sighted  and  talented  inquirer,  who 
united  powers  of  observation  to  those  of  speculation,  hesi- 
tated between  the  views  of  WolTs  school  and  those  of  the 
British  metaphysicians,  and  in  his  investigations  respecting 
the  fine  arts,  which  have  done  him  honour,  made  it  his  object 
to  discover  a  moral  principle  to  account  for  their  influence. 
Yet  he  conferred  some  service  on  Esthetics.     He  also  di- 
rected the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  speculations 
'  of  Hume.     Hitherto  Eclecticism  had  proved  a  species  of 
^  rampart  against  the  overwhelming  influence  of  particular 
:  systems ;  but  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speakmg  it  was 
[  nothing  but  a  consequence  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
.  which  embarrassed  the  reason  of  men.    Empiridsm  had 
'-  overpowered  and  stifled  metaphysical  inquiry,  aided  by  the 
'  influence  of  Erench  manners  and  literature,  which  found  a 
■    powerful  patron  in  Erederic  the  Great,'    Such  a  state  of 

!        ^  See  Beausobbe,  Le  Fyrrhonisme  Baisonable,  Berl.  1755,  8yo. 
;        ^  Bom  at  WinterUuir,  17i20 ;  died  a  professor  at  Berlin,  1779. 
i       J.  G.  SuLZXB,  Moral  Betrachtnngen  ttber  die  Werke  der  Katnr, 
herausg.  von  Sack,  BerL  1741,  8vo.    Vorübungen  zur  Erweckung  der 
AufiDiersamkeit  und  des  Nachdenkenfi,  Berl,  1777,  3  Th.  8yo.    Allge- 
meine Theorie  der  schönen  Künste,  Leipz,  1771 — 74,  2  B.;  letzte 
Ausg.  ebend.  1792—94,  4  B.    Venn.  Philos.  Schriften,  Leipz,  1778— 
85;  3te  Aufl.  1800.    Mit  einer  Biogr.  Vorrede  von  v.  Blankenburg, 
2  B.  8to.    Particularly:  Ueber  den  ürsprong  der  angenehmen  und 
unangenehmen  Empfindungen,  Leipz.  1778,  8vo. 
FoBMXT,  Eloge  de  M.  Sulzer,  Berl.  1779,  8vo.    H.  C.  Hibzel,  An 
I     Olelm   über   Sulzer,   den  Weltweisen,    2  Th.,   Zurich,  1780,  8yo. 
i     Lebensbeschreibung,  von  ihm  selbst  aufgesetzt,  Berl.  1809,  8yo. 

^  On  the  philosophy  of  Frederic  the  Great  consult  Fullbsöbn's 
Collect  Faac.  VII. 
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fhings  ga¥«  birüh  to  tlM»  dTstom  a£  J.  JB.  Baaeiaa}  ulio 
ae^OTtlieless  endeavoured  to  eombme  solidiiy  of  ac^^umeoi 
iritk  popiilftT  utility — and  proposed  f^city,  the  sentuneofc  et 
•pproDation,  and  analogy,  as  principles  oi  Tmtb — at  te 
same  time  that  be  admitted  in  certain  eases  tlie  obiigatioii  of 
belief,  as  a  species  of  probable  supernatural  knowledge. 
19ien  came  the  system  of  the  Jewish  philosopher  Jfoer 
MnuMsiokn^  who  endeavoured  to  unite  ^egance  to  perspir' 
ooify  in  his  speculations  cm  the  principles  of  Taste  and 
Psychology.  JNext,  the  Naturalism  of  G,  8.  SUMart^  and 
tha  Essays  oi  J,  A,  Eberhardf^  a  dexterous  inquirer,  vl» 

«  B<»a  at  BBunbux^,  1723 ;  died  1790. 

Job.  Bcbetk.  B.a8Bdow's  PMlalethie,  oder  neue  Aossichteii  ia  (fie 
Wahrheit  nnd  Beligion  der  Yemimft  bie  la  «Be  Grftazem  der  Ofien- 
barang,  AUonck,  1764,  2  Th.  8yo.  Theoretisches  System  der  ^resandeii 
Temunft,  AUona,  1765,  Svo.  Prakt.  Philos.  fiir  alle  Stände»  DessoK, 
1777,  2  vols.  8to.    See  Sohlichtjsgboll's  Kekrol.  17dO,  2  toIs. 

s  Bom  at  Dessati,  1729 ;  died  1786, 

STBOTHinM,  Moses  Meadelssofan  und  seine  Scbnle,  18^0.  

KosBS  MasmiOLSSOBir,  Abh.  über  die  Evidenz  in  den  Setsph.  WW. 
Berl.  1764,  4te.;  2te  Aufl.  1786.  ^«don,  «der  über  die  Unster- 
blidik.  der  Seele,  Bwl  1767, 8yö. ;  6te  AuA.  hexansg.  von  Db.  Fbzk»> 
LAKDKB>  Berlin,  1821,  8to.  Moi^nstnnden,  oder  Vorlesungen  über 
das  Daaeyn  Gottes,  Berl  1785.  2te  Aufl.  1786,  2  B  870.  i^efe  iiber 
die  Empfindungen,  Berl  1755,  8Tn.  Hiilosophische  Schriften,  Berl 
1761;  8te  Ansg^  1777;  3  B.  8vo.  KMae  Philos.  Schriften  mit  einer 
Skizze  seiaes  Lebens  voa  Jbiiboh  (heno^gi^bea  von  lladiler),  Berl 
1789,  8va 

Leben  und  Meinungen  Mendelssohns  nebst  dem  Oeisl»  «ela» 
Schriften,  Bainh.  1787,  8to. 

*  Born  at  Zttlüeha«,  1729;  died  1S09. 

GoTTHELF  Sam.  Stbinbabt*s  System  der  teinen  FbÜesophie^  «der 
Olückseligkeitslehre  des  Ghriätenthums,  ZiiMickau^  1778;  4te  Aufl. 
1794w  Philos.  tTnterhaltuni^  zur  weitem  Aufkttrong  der  Glückselig- 
keitslehre,  Heft  1--III,  ZüUidmu,  1782^86,  9vo.  Gemeiniiatäge 
Anleitung  zum  Tegehu&ssigen  Selbstdenken,  Ste  Aufl.  1793,  8?n. 

*  Born  at  Bj^rs&dl;,  173S;  died  a  protesser  at  Haße,  1809. 

Jo.  Au&.  Sbsbhabd,  AUgem.  Theorie  des  Deo&ens  und  Iknpfindensk 
Berl  1776—86,  8tX).  Keue  Apologie  des  Sokrates,  Berl  1772— g8. 
Von  dem  Begmb  der  Philos.  und  ihren  Theüem,  Berl  1778,  Sto. 
Kurzer  Abriss  der  Metaphysik,  MaUe,  1794»  8vo.  Torbeieitong  aar 
ITatflrlichen  Theologie,  BälU,  1781,  84(o.  Sittenlehre  der  Ternoi^ 
Beii.  1781—86,  Svo.  Theorie  der  schönen  Künste  und  Wissen- 
schaften, ffaäe,  1788 ;  Ste  Aufl.  1790,  Sro.  Handbach  der  JEsthetlk 
mt  geMWete  Leser,  4  tl».  ffcäle,  1868,  «qq.;  ^e  Aufl.  186T,  ff.  «fvo. 
Geist  des  Urchristenthums,  Berl  1807,  8yo.    Yeisodi  ef&er  Afige- 
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hftd  Hke  merA  of  making  aa  Me  «tteisct  lo^  reme  ibj9 

p!ri&c%l€S  of  Leibnitz,  and  distinguiflliea  ?iim«elf  in  tlie 

mpUetOion  of  f^hilosophy.    E,  Flainer^  also  iiselined  to  Ü19 

ide«s  of  Leibnits,  but  mth  a  more  seepiieal  turn  of  mind 

and  greater  aeuteness ;  and  added  eome  yatuaMe  inquiries 

mta  Ai^hropdoOT  and  Physiology.    Q^e  tendene^r  to  a 

ffrstem  of  mere  Endsmonism  wbidi  had  been  remarked  in 

Wolf»  theory,  betrayed  itself  in  the  modified  form  it  a»-' 

somed  imder  the  l^da  of  Platner:  aoeording  to  whom 

!haippzB6BB,  or  weH-being,  ia  the  end  of  each  and  aü  Hving^ 

beings,  imd  ffood  h  ih&t  which  !^rees  with  the  happinescr 

<jf  individoabi,  and  of  all;  Virtue  being  firee-will  directed 

tcyward«  the  attainment  of  what  is  truly  good. 

CSMsHan  Garve*  made  morality  eonsist  in  the  ftdfilmeBfr 
of  those  laws  which  are  obligatoiy  on  mankind  at  large,  in 
aü  their  varioi»  relations :  sueh  are  the  several jpiineiples  of 
Vörtne,  Propriety,  Bwiewlcnee,  and  Order.  The  rerision 
ai  Philosophy,  by  Ckph.  Memer^,^  belong  to  this  period; 
and  th^  controyersy  between  J",  C.  Zoesina,^  and  the  moro 

mehien  Deutadieii  Synonymik,  t  Th.  Ha^e,  1795;  2te  Anfl.  1820«. 
Fortgesetzt  yon  Maass  (XI— 211  B).  Tenniaelxte  Schiiften,  H^iUe; 
1784,  8vo.  Neueste  vermischte  Schriften,  Satte,  1788,  8vo.  PhUo- 
a^hisches  Magazin,  HaUe,  1788— 92 ;  4  Bde.  8yo.  Philosophischea 
Archiv,  2  Bde.  17^2—95,  8vo.  See^  Nicolai«  Ge(fi&chtni8schrüt  auf 
J,  jü,  Ebebhaxd,  ßerL  1810,  8vo. 

>  Bom  at  LeipdCy  1744;  died  tbero,  professor  of  Hedlcine  and 
Philosophy,  1«18. 

B.PtATKiBB,  Philosoph.  Aphorismen,  Leipzig,  1778—82,  2  Th.  8vo.; 
neue  nmgearbiBitete  Anfl.  1793—1800.  Anthropologie  fttr  Aerzte  nnd 
Weltweise,  Leifz.  1772,  8yo.  Neue  Anthropol<^,  1  &  Leipz.  1790, 
8¥o.  QoBprttche  üb^  den  Atheismus,  Leipz,  1781,  8vo.  Lehrbuch 
der  Logik  und  Metaphysik,  Leipz,  1795,  8vo.  For  his  Ufe  and  c^ 
rater  see  the  Memoir  published  by  fais  son  in  the  Literary  Journal  of 
Jttoa,  No.  as,  1819.  <  Bom  at  Bresbm,  m2;  died,  1798. 

C^  Gabvs,  Abh.  Über  die  Verbindung  der  Moral  und  der  Pofitü:, 
Brtd,  1768.  Betittehtungen  ttber  de  ftllgism.  Grundsätze  der  Sitten- 
lehre, Bred,  1798,  8vo.  Versuche  über  verschiedne  Gegensttinde  der^ 
Meral,  ete.,  2t«  Anfl.  1821,  8to.    üeber  das  Daseyn  Gottes,  BreA.  18Q2. 

»  Bom  1747;  died  1810. 

Chts.  Kmnns,  Serisionder  Philosophie,  1 1?h.  €f6tt.  n.  €^oe4a,  1772, 
%m,  Abrifli  der  Pi^yeiiologie,  1 773.  Grnndriss  der  Seelenlehiie,  Leipz. 
1786.  UntefBuchungen  ttber  die  Denk-  und  Wülenskriifte,  ChtHng, 
1806,  »Th.  8yoi  Vw«.  ^lilos.  Schriften,  Leipz.  1775—76, 8  Th.  Svo., 
uMb  sefeml  ether  weite  -on  Payehology  and  -  El&ies. 

*  JoH.  Ch^t.  Lossius,  Physische  Ursachen  des  Wahren,  QcÖUh' 
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profoundly  tlunking  «7!  y.  Tetens^  on  the  question  wbetlier 
Truth  be  or  be  not  objective.  The  former  derived  the 
highest  law  of  Thought  from  certain  vibrations  of  the  ner- 
Tous  system.  To  these  we  must  add  the  popular  MaTinak 
of  J:  ä  Feder?  and  J,  A.  S.  Ulrich  (§  356,  note), 

N^evertheless,  we  may  observe  that  the  German  nation 
always  displayed  its  characteristic  depth  of  research,  and  a 
regard  for  the  sacred  interests  of  mankind.  Of  this  the 
pious  O.  jK  Oellert^  is  a  sufficient,  proof ;  whose  writings 
and  lectures  equally  contributed  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
religion  and  moral  duty  among  his  contemporaries. 

382.  In  the  place  of  Metaphysics,  in  Grermany  as  in 
Great  Britain,  a  species  of  empirical  Psychology  had  ac- 
quired astonishing  credit  and  influence.  Tetens  (mentioned 
in  preceding  section),  particularly  distinguished  himself,  by 
prosecuting  the  inquiries  of  Loc^ke  respecting  the  origin  of 
knowledge,  with  great  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  without 
any  taint  of  nmtemlism.  He  prosecuted  investi^tions  into 
the  fundamental  &culties  ot  the  soul ;  made  it  his  object  to 

177ß,  8vo.  IJnterriclit  der  gesunden  Vemnnft,  Ootha,  1777,  2  Th, 
8vo.    Neues  philos.  allgem.  Beallexicon,  Erf,  1 803—7, 4  B.  8vo. 

>  Bom  at  TettenbüU,  1736 ;  died  1805. 

Jqh.  Nio.  Tktenb,  Philoeophische  Yersuche  über  die  menschliche 
JiTatur  und  ihre  Entwickelung,  Leipa,  1776—77,  2  B.  8vo.  Gedanken, 
fiber  einige  Ursachen,  warum  in  der  Metaphysik  nur  wenige  ausge- 
machte Wahrheiten  sind,  Bützow  u.  Wismar,  1760,  8vo.  üeber  die 
allgem.  speculative  Philosophie,  Bützow,  1775,  870.  (anonym.) 

*  Born,  1740 ;  died  a  Privy-Councillor  of  Justice  at  Hanover,  1821. 

JoH.  Ge.  HioNii.  Fedeb's  Institutiones  Log.  et  Metaph.  Fcf.  .1777. 
Grundriss  der  philos.  WW.  Coburg,  1767,  und  G.  A.  Tittel's  Erläu- 
terungen dazu,  1785,  8vo.  Grundsätze  der  Logik  und  Metaphysik, 
CfÖüing.  1794,  8vo.  Untersuchungen  über  den  menschlichen  Willen, 
dessen  Naturtriebe,  Veränderungen,  etc.,  OoUing.  und  Lemgo,  1799 — 
93,  4  Th.  8vo. ;  2te  Aufl.  1783,  sqq.  with  several  other  works.  Üeber 
das  moral.  Gefühl,  Copenh.  1792,  8vo.  J.  G.  H.  Fedee's  Leben,  Natur 
nnd  Grundieältze  (Autobiographie,  von  seinem  Sohn  herausgegeben). 
Leipzig,  1825,  8vo. 

>  Born  at  Haynichen,  1715;  died  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Leipsic,  1769. 

Chb.  Frohgott  Gellebt,  Discours  sur  la  Nature,  et  F^tendue  et 
rutilitö  de  la  Morale,  Berl.  1764,  8vo.  Moral.  Vorlesungen,  heransg. 
von  A.  Schlegel  und  Hbykb,  2  B.,  Leipz.  1770,  8vo.  Chb.  Gabve, 
Ammerkungen  über  Gellerts  Moral,  seine  Schriften  überh.  und  seinen 
Charakter,  Letpz.  1770,  Svo.  Gellerts  sämmtl.  Schriften,  Leipz.  1769 
—70,  7  Th.  Sto. 
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substantiate  the  proofs  of  an  Meetive  Tnith,  and  to  refate 
the  scepticism  of  Hume ;  and  thus  eventuallj  fell  into  the 
same  path  which  was  pursued  by  £[ant.  He  attracted,  how« 
ever,  little  attention  in  his  day.  We  may  hereplace  the 
anthropological  researches  of  C,  F,  Irwmg}-  J,  JJ.  Campe? 
Dietr,  dHedemawnf  JPlatner,  Q-arve  (see  preceding  section), 
O.  jPä.  Moriiz,^  J,  J,  Bngelf  Fr,  Joach,  JEschenburgf  of  the 
able  critic  J.  G,  E,  Leasmg?  and  the  theologian  •/.  G,  Von 
JECerder?  a  man  of  comprehensive  mind,  besides  many  other 
writers  on  .Esthetics,  some  of  whom  followed  the  principles 
promulgated  in  Ghreat  Britain  (by  Hutcheson,  Gerard, 
Hume,  Home,  Burke,  etc.);  while  others  adopted  the  French 

>  Bora  at  Berlin,  1728 ;  died  1801. 

CabIj  Fbakz  v.  Ibwino,  Erfiihraiipfen  und  Untersnchungen  liber  den 
Menschen,  Berl  1778,  4  Th.  8to. 

^  Born  at  Teersen  in  BraD3wick,  1746;  died,  1818. 

Empfindungs-  und  Erkenntnisskraft  der  mensclil.  Seele,  1776,  Syq. 
Ueber  Empfindung  und  Empfindelei,  Hamh,  1779.  Sammlung  einiger 
Erziebungaschriften,  Hamb,  1777, 2  Tli.  8yo.  Theophron,iram&.  1783, 
BrawMchw,  1790,  u.  öfter. 

'  Born  1749;  died  a  professor  at  Marburg,  1806. 

Untersuchungen  über  die  Mensclien.  Leipa.  1777—  78,  3  TL  8yo. 
Handbudi  der  Pqrchologie,  herausgegeben  von  Wachleb,  Leipa.  1804, 
6to. 

^  Bom  at  Hameln,  1767 ;  died,  1793.  Aussichten  zu  einer  Ezperi- 
mentalseelenlehre,  1782,  Svo.  Magaz.  zur  Erfahrungsseelenlehre,  10  Th. 
1793—95;  und  Seibetcharakteristik  in  Anton  Beiser,  1785— 90.  Abh. 
Über  die  bildende  Nachahmung  des  Schönen,  Braunachw,  1788,  8vo. 
Grundlinien  zu  einer  yollständ.  Theorie  der  schönen  Künste  (besides 
several  other  works). 

^  Bom  at  Parchim,  1741 ;  died,  1802.  Besides  seyeral  treatises  on 
^Esthetics;  Der  Philosoph  fur  die  Welt,  Leipz,  1776—77,  2  Th.  8vo.; 
neue  Ausg.  1801,  sqq.;  and  in  his  works,  Berl.  1801,  sqq.  6  B. 

«  Bom  at  Hamburg,  1743 ;  died,  1820.  Entwurf  einer  Theorie  und 
Litteratur  des  schönen  Wissenschaften,  Berl.  1718,  Syo.  4te  Aufl. 
1817, 8vo. 

7  Born  at  Eamenz,  1729 ;  died,  1781.  Various  Essays  on  JSsthetics 
and  Criticism,  and :  Die  Erziehung  d.  Menschengeschlechts.  ^ünmtL 
Schriften,  Berl  1771—91.  80  B.  8vo. 

«  Born  at  Morangen,  1744 ;  died  at  Weimar,  1803.  The  author  of 
various  works  on  Phil.,  Hist,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  particularly :  Ideen 
zur  Philos.  der  Gesch.  der  Menschheit  (translated  into  English,  under 
the  title  of  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man,  by  T. 
Chubchill,  4to.  Lond.  1800,  reprinted  2  vols.  8vo.  1803) ;  Preisschrifb 
Uber  den  Ursprung  der  Sprache  seit,  1772—89.  Adrastea ;  Kalligone ; 
Terpsichore,  etc. 
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ihfiOKie^  pMrtksakdy  tittt  *of  Bttfcbeiix,  {aaeiF 
aod  others  i^ain  «^mpted  paths  of  tbenr  ewü.  Tbe  i» 
Aienoe  of  Phüoaopby  became  mose  peco^tü:^  ;  not  oi^ns 
iiSectiiig  the  eeieikcee  immediately  eoimeeted  wiäi  it,  wdi 
Bft  the  Mathematk»,  F]a^sioB,  Natural  Histozj,  aikd  Mfifr 
eine ;  but  aa  operatuig  ool  certain  aubordinate  bzandbe»  of 
«deuce,  to  that  time  neglected ;  auch  as  Education  (treated 
after  Bousaeau  by  Basedow,  Ompej  Besmtz) ;  the  thecny  «f 
JLanguage  (bj  Merder  after  Morris^  and  JUbnb&Mo);  aid 
the  Hiator^  of  Mankind  (aealously  investigated  b^  Mßuuny 
läOMe  Isehfh*  and  Merder.  The  last  attacked  the  j^pe 
qrstom  of  the  pretended  diaeoveiy  prevaleiit  in  his  tisQe, 
seconded  by  his  ingenious  contemporary  J,  G.  JSamann,^  as 
well  aa  by  Jacobi  (of  whom  presently),  and  by  Matthm 
Claudius  (the  messenger  of  Wandsbeck).  Among  the», 
C  Th.  Ant.  Maria  Van  Dalherg  «Iso  deserves  4k  place.^ 

!P8yckO'F%ysiology  of  Memer. 

883.  We  must  now  notice  a  man  and  a  moveiöeBl  tihafc 
have  already  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  united 
adences  of  psycho-physiology. 

JB^ederic  Anthony  Mesmer  was  born  at  "Weiler,  near  Btm 
401  the  Bhine»  in  the  year  1784.  He  was  3edacaied  lor  the 
medical  profession,  which  he  prosecuted  at  Yiensiar;  wtoe> 
in  making  some  experiments  connected  with  natural  mag- 
Betism,  he  discovered,  or  rather  re-discovered,  the  existence 

»  Bom  at  Salisbury,  170? ;  died,  1760. 

2  Bom  At  Bdle,  1728;  died,  1782.  Yeisuch  ober  die  Geecliicbte 
der  Meiuscbheit,  1764,  870. 

B  Bom  at  Königfibeiig ;  died  at  Munster,  1788. 
.  Häkakn's  Scbriflen,  berausg.  von  Fb.  Both,  1— B  B^  ^ert  1821, 
8vo.  (reviewed  by  Hegel  in  tbe  Jahrbticber  der  wißs.  Xritik,  182^- 
For  his.  correspondence  with  Jaoobi,  see  the  works  of  the  latter.  See 
also  the  Sibyl&ne  Leaves  of  tbe  Magician  of  tbe  North,  published  by 
D.  Pb.  Crameb,  Leipz.  1819,  8vo. 

4  Sector,  Arch-Cbancellor>  and  then  Grand-Duke  of  !Frai±for(i,  and 
subsequently  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon;  bom  1744  ;  died  1817. 

Betn^ehtungen  über  des  Universum,  J&i/.  1776,  7te  Aufl.  1821. 
Vom  Vexhaltniss  zwischen  Moral  and  Stäatkunst,  ^//.  1786,  4to. 
Oedanken  von  der  Bestimmung  des  moral.  Werths,  Erf.  1787,  4to. 
Grund^tze  der  iEsthetik,  ebmi,  l721,  4to.  Vom  Bewnssteyn  alB 
ailgwn.  Grunde  der  Weltweidieit,  ^end.  ItÖS,  ^0.  n.  a^ 
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of  »  new  foveOf  whkh  k  at  present  a  proUem  among  tlie 
learned.  Some,  Hke  Mesmer,  have  regarded  it  as  a  uniTer- 
salLj  diffused  power,  similar  to  Attractioa  and  Electricity, 
permeating  and  acting  on  all  organized  and  unorgazuaed 
bodies.  Qfchers  have  viewed  it  sunply  as  a  neryaus  Soiä^ 
n^hich  is  the  a^ent  in  producing  the  phe»omeiui  of  natux^ 
and  artificial  somnamoulism.  Lastly,  thca»  exists  a  parigr 
who  attribute  all  the  ph^oom^ia  in  question  to  the  power  of 
tibe  jxund  acting  directly  on  the  organization.  This  rtew 
seems  somewhat  countenanced  hr  the  recent  disooverj  of 
new  branches  of  the  science,  which  have  been  styled  Nieorp* 
Hypnology  and  Electro-Biology. 

On  the  subjects  of  liTeiuro-HirpxxQlogj,  see  Braid's  Bool^  reendjly 
published,  and  Dr.  DABLora's  Electro'fiiology,  8yo.  Lond.  18^2. 

English  Waria  en  Mesmeriam. 

The  Bey.  C.  H.  Towksbbns's  Facts  in  Hesmerism,  8Tt>.  London,  1844. 

Dr.  Qbeookt'b  Letters  U>  a  Candid  Enquirer  H>a  Animal  Hagnetism, 
12mo.  1851. 

The  Bev.  Geobge  SAin>By's  Mesmerism  and  its  Opponeutt^  2&d«dlt 
12mo.,  Lond,  1848. 

The  ZoisT,  a  Jonmal  of  Cerebral  Physiolo^  and  Mesmerism«  JKtb- 
Uflhed  qnarterly. 

Haddock's  Somnohsm  and  Fsychefsm,  1849. 

L  C.  CoLQUHODir's  History  of  Magic^  Witchcraft,  and  Animal  Hng- 
netism,  2  vols.  London,  1852.  ' 

Dr.  AsHBusKiB,  Tacts  in  Clairvojance,  8to.  London,  1848» 

Barly  Magnetism  in  its  Higher  Relations  to  Humanity ;  as  Teiled  in 
a»  Poets  and  Prophets.    By  Ouoc  Madoc,  8vo.  Lond.  1846. 

Beiohenbaoh  (Baron)  on  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Heat,  Lights  Crys- 
talfiaation,  and  the  Chemical  Affinities  in  theü*  Belationa  to  Vital 
Powers ;  with  Kotes,  &c.  by  Ja  A.shbubneb,  M.D.,  8yo. 

Dr.  EsDAHjE,  Mesmerism  in  India,  and  its  application  to  Soi^get}; 
12ino.  1849. 

Isis  Beyelata,  by  I.  C.  Colqühoun;  2  yols.,  Lond,  1886. 

&.  Mato'8  Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in  popular  Superstitiiaub 

French  Works  on  Mesmerism* 

Salyvbox,  Des  Sciences  Occnltes;  oiu  Bsaai  sor  la  Magie,  les  Pro- 
diges,  et  les  Miracles,  8yo.,  second  edition,  Paris,  1848. 

Bbiebbb  db  Boismont,  Des  Hallucinations,  on  Histoire  Baisonn^e 
des  Apparitions,  des  Visions,  des  Songes,  de  I'Exiase,  du  Magnetism^, 
et  du  SomnambnUsme,  8yo.  Faais^  1845« 

Cbabdsi^  Essai  de  Psyohologie-Phyaiologiqne,  on  e]i)^cation  desBeli^ 
tions  de  TAme  ayec  le  Corps;  seconds  edition,  8yo.  Paris,  1888. 

Chabdel,  Esqulsse  de  la  Nature  Humaine  expliqn^  par  le  Kägr 
netiame  Animal,  Syo.  Paris,  182& 
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D'Hkvdi  ds  Cutolubs,  Exposition  critique  dm  ejBt^e  et  de  la 
doctrine  mystiqae  dea  Ma^etistes,  8vo.  Faria,  1822. 

Qtrman  Works  on  MesTnerism, 

Archiv  fttr  den  thierischen  MagnetiBmus  Ton  Professor .  Ehbib, 
3  vois.  Jena. 

Db.  Passavast,  Untersnchungen  über  den  Lebenmagnetismns  und 
•dM  Hellsehen»  Frank/.  1821. 

Db.  Job.  Envemobkb,  Der  Magnetismus  im  Verhältnisse  mit  der 
Katur  und  der  Beligion,  l  vol.  8vo.  184  .  Histoiy  of  Magic  (will 
shortly  appear  in  Bohn's  Scientific  Libraiy). 

"  The  Hermes." 

Dr.  Ennemoser's  Geschichte  der  Magie,  1844,  8vo.  (a  translation  of 
whidi  will  appear  in  Bohn's  Scientific  Library). 

Ii6  Sphinx :  Nonvelles  Archives  du  Magnetisme  Animal,  et  prind- 
palement  de  la  vie  nocturne,  par  Ejeseb,  2  parts,  1825-26. 

Memoire  sur  la  Dicouverte  du  Magnetisme  Axiimal,  par  M.  Mesmeb, 
Fariß,  1779. 

Meskeb,  System  der  Wechselwirkungen,  Theorie,  und  Anwendung 
des  thierischen  Magnetismus,  als  die  aUgemeine  Heilkunde  zur 
Erhaltung  des  Menschen;  herausgegeben  von  Wolfahbt,  2  vols.  8yo. 
BerUn,  1814. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  important  recent  works 
that  have  appeared  in  Germany  in  connection  with  the  Philosophy  of 
Animal  Magnetüm,  and  the  revolution  that  it  is  effecting  in  Psy- 
chology. 

Jos.  Enneuoseb,  Die  Geist  des  Menschen  in  der  Natur. 

Jos.  Ennbmoseb,  Histor.-psycholog.  Untersuchung  über  das  Wesen 
der  menschlichen  Seele,  überhaupt  und  über  die  Beseelung  des  Kindes 
inbesond.  Bonn. 

E.  Simon's  Alt  und  neuere  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  dem  Hereln- 
ragen  einer  Geisterwelt  in  der  unsrigen;  in  Beziehung  auf  ein  Fort- 
dauer der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  an  Engel,  Mittelgeister,  Gespenster, 
Torboten,  und  Teufel;  besonders  aus  den  Meinungen  nicht  Christ- 
lichen Völker  gezogen,  Heübronn. 

Fr.  von  Baader,  On  the  Incompetence  of  our  present  Philosophy 
for  the  elucidation  of  Apparitions  in  the  Kight  Side  of  Nature: 
extracts  from  a  letter  to  Just.  Kemer,  StuUg. 

Cp.  Ad.  Esohenmater's  Mysteries  of  the  Inner  Life  elucidated  by 
the  History  of  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  especially  in  connection  with 
Tecent  criticisms,  Tübingen, 

JüNG  Stillino's  Pneumatologie. 

Magikon,  Archiv,  für  Beobachtungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Geister- 
kunde und  des  magnetischen  und  magischen  Lebens,  3  Hefte,  Stuttg. 

In  France,  Baron  Massias  published  some  interesting  observations 
•on  Somnambulism  in  his  TrsitI  de  Philosophie  psycho-physiologique. 
(Theso  observations  have  been  translated  by  the  editor  of  this  work). 
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Various  Foreign  Work»  on  Animal  Magnetiem, 

Biblioth^que  da  Magnetisme  Animal. 

Histoire  dn  Somnambnlifiine  dans  tons  les  si^cles  et  chez  tons  les 
)eaple8,  par  A.  Gaüthieb,  2  vols.  8yo.  Par.  1842. 
Db.  Bkbtband,  Trait6  da  Somnambnlisme. 

Count  Dslscze,  Histoire  Critique  da  Magnetisme  Animal^  8to. 
Pam,  181 9  (besides  his  other  works).  ' 

BiCASD,  Trait6  th^riqne  et  pratique  du  Magnetisme  Animal,  8yo. 
Pom,  1841. 

Aichires  du  Magnetisme  Animal,  public  par  M.  lb  Babon  d'Henin 
}S  CuviLLiEBS,  8  Tola.  8vo.  Paris,  1820-28. 

The  Processes  and  Principles  of  Magnetism,  2  vols.  8yo.  1819.  By 
t£.  DB  Lausanne. 

Ettmulleb,  Weiohaet,  ITnzeb,  Van  Bwiete»,  De  Haen,  SAUVAaaa 
DB  LA  Cboix,  T.  Fkank,  Darwin,  Petbtin,  Puysegur,  Geobget, 
Qmelin,  Heinecken,  Benabd,  Redeh,  Nasse,  Nees,  YonEsenbeck, 
ind  Db.  Bagejsb  (of  Qroningen),  have  published  yaluable  works  on 
Mesmerism. 

Chabpignon,  Physiologie,  M^decine,  et  Mgtaphysique  da  Mag« 
ttetisme,  8vo.  1848. 

DuFOTET,  Cours  da  Magnetisme  Animal,  seconde  edition,  Svo. 
Paris,  1840. 

Kluge,  Yersach  einer  Darstellung  des  animalisch.  Magnetismus. 

Lillbofp,  Die  Wunder  des  Chrätenthums  imd  deren  Yeriiältnisa 
znm  thierischen  Magnetismus,  mit  Beracksichtigung  der  neaesten 
Wunderheilungen  nach  Römisch-Eatholischen  Principien,  Mainz,  1822. 

Vebati,  Sulla  Storia  Teoria  e  Practica  del  Magnctismo  Animale, 
®  sopra  Tarj  altri  Temi,  relativ!  al  medesimo ;.  Trattato  critico,  4  vols. 
8vo.  Firenze,  1846. 

Dr.  Hufeland,  On  Sympathy. 

Bb.  Bbandib,  Ueber  pqrchiflche  Heümittal  und  Magnetismus.  Copen» 
fwgen,  1818. 

WiENHoi/r  published,  in  1787,  a  small  work:  Beytrag  zu  den 
Enfahrungen  über  den  liiierischen  Magnetismus. 

Wienhoi/t,  Heilkraft  des  thierischen  Magnetismus,  nach  eigenen 
Beobachtungen,  8  vols.  8vo.  1802-6. 

M.  Qeobget,  Physiologie  du  Systeme  Nerveuz. 

Bb.  Teste,  A  Practical  Manual  of  Animal  Magnetism.  Translated 
from  the  second  edition  by  D.  Spillan,  1  vol.  12mo.  1843,  Lond, 

Bb.  Teste,  Le  Magnetisme  Animal  expliqu^,  ou  Le9ons  Analytiques 
ßur  la  Nature  Essentielle  du  Magnetisme,  sur  son  Effet,  son  Histoire, 
6es  Applications,  les  diven  Mithodes  de  Pratique,  &c.,  8vo.  Paris^ 

For  Mesmerism  in  India  and  China,  see  Athanasius  Eibcheb: 
^^es  Universalis  and  Mundus  Magneticus.  For  Mesmerism  in 
■Egypt,  see  Pbosfeb  Alpinub,  De  Medicina  Egyptorum,  lib.  4,  c.  16. 

For  the  effects  of  Animal  Magnetism  on  Animals,  see  the  tract  of 
Bb.  Wuson,  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  1845. 
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384.  Meemer'B  theoij  may  be  briefly  descnkedaB 
He  believed  in  tbe  mnversal  diffusion  o£  a  fluid  fenm^  a 
medium  of  mutual  influence  betweem  the  hearenl^  l)o£es, 
the  earth,  and  animated  bodiisa,  and  repesented  it  as  «x- 
tremely  subtile  and  ekstie,  and  susceptible  of  flux  andiefloi. 
He  mamtained  that  the  human  bodjr  has  propres  aod 
poles  analogous  to  the  magnet.  The  virtues  of  aoimi^  mag- 
netism may  be  propagated  and  transported  to  a  distsDee 
without  any  visible  medinun ;  it  can  heal  n^srvous  diseuies 
immediately  and  others  mediately.  The  fluid  is  umT^rai, 
but  aE  animated  bodies  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it ;  Kä 
in  this  fluid  nature  presents  us  wiÜi  a  universal  meaos  of 
healing  mankind.  Frofessor  Mchenma^er  admits  the  erififc-; 
ence  o£  an  organic  eflier,  spread  everywhere,  aad  m«i 
moxe  subtile  than  light.  With  th»  view  he  connects  bis 
mystical  and  spiritual  Metaphysics.  ,  Dr.  JP^sammt  shm 
iäie  intimate  and  important  relation  between  the  s6sm\ 
and  the  sublimest  sentiments  of  religioa.  Meser  has  started 
some  ingenious  and  original  views  in  connection  with  tie 
elementary  paineiples  am  forces  of  nature,  in  ellucidatmg 
the  phenomena  oi  Animaä  Magnetispi.  JDr,  Bertra/nd  At- 
tributes the  latter  to  psychical  causes,  and  Barm  Mmu 
to  an  electro-nervous  fluid. 

Dr.  J.  Ememoser  has  endeavoured  to  trace  thecaaneclw» 
and  distinction  of  the  highest  degrees  of  Mesmerism  and 
Miracles,  and  the  difference  between  Ecstacy  and  Inspira- 
tion (§§  266~-a«f hi» •'Magnetism«»'* )  j  and -»»f ^ i^^*- 
enhach  has  also  opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry  by  the  ^ 
corery  of  the  Odyuc  Force. 

Mesmer,  meeting  with  opposition  at  Vi«ma,  remwed  to 
Paris,  where  his  system  was  readily  received  and  eitensiv^ 
adopted.  After  hi»  retiresaent  to  Switsearland  (at  Merse- 
burg),, where  he  died  in  1815,  at  the  mature  age  <rf  eigi^- 
one,  the  science  was  promoted  and  vigorously  prosecuted 
ly  many  enlightened  champions  in  France  and  Germanji 
tai  the  crash  of  the  Eevolution  and  the  iron  arm  of  Nap(^eoE 
arrested  all  extensive  propagation  of  scientific  truths,  aaw 
those  connected  with  s&rategy.  a 

Whatever  may  be  our  opmion  of  Mesmer's  Theory,  ^ 
importance  of  his  discovery  in  a  practical  point  of  viev^ 
now  pkoed  beyond  cavü.    TOie  wets  and  phenoajß»»  » 
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UfismeoflKB,  Kk»  all  otiwr  yaloftUe  new  ^üaesurmeBf  a&sr 
ueeting  wxtii  detenniiked  hostility  &ohi  eoiBservative  xxmidf» 
in  general  and  the  orthodox  part  of  the  ücvltj  in  particulav, 
bare  now  been  eBt3il>lished  «m  a  foundation  that  oannot  be 
shaken,  and  throw  a  new  «nd  important  ii§^t  on  psjchologf 
nod  phyBiology. 

The  mantle  of  Mesmer  descended  on  the  akonldera  of  th^ 
Marquis  qfJPvyse^,  a  fVeneh  nobleman  of  the  old  Xi^gkae, 
irlio  was  •  pxineipaL  means  in  m«opagating  and  advamogag 
the  interests  of  tine  setenee.  He  was  supported  and  suo^ 
ceeded  bj  (hunt  Delew»,  a  man  of  philosophical  mind  and 
benevolent  heart,  and  by  Baron»  j5npotet  and  Mm»m,  a 
psychologist  of  some  merit;  as  also  bj  Dn.  Bertremi, 
wor^,  and  liosta».  In  Germany  it  has  found  numerouB 
and  eminent  adha^ents,  esm^cially  Dr,  Urmcmoser  and  iV^ 
fsnots  £kchenmatfer  and  dieser;  and  in  £kigland  it  has 
found  aUe  champions  in  Ihr.  Mlkftwn^  Mr.  ^htommd,  Dr^ 
Ore^ofy,  and  J&.  Colquhom. 

The  science  is  at  present  too  much  in  embryo  for  na  to 
compass  its  scope,  breadth,  or  depth;  but  many  of  its  dis- 
coveries appear  destined  to  thiowmuch  lighten  rsychology, 
Physiology,  and  ultimately  on  Ontology,  and  Theology. 
The  phenomena  of  ecsta<^,  clairvoyance,  prevision,  thought- 
i^eadmg»  mental  travelling,  &c.,  which  it  has  elicited,  wiQ 
prohahly  give  us  a  much  greater  insight  into  the  subjects  oS 
•ufe.  Death,  Sleep,  Spirit,  and  Matter. 

Mesmeric  science,  like  most  others,  has  encountered 
violent  opposition  firom  sceptics  and  bigots,  but  is  now 
satisfactorily  identified  vrith  aneient  Magic.  Modem  dis- 
covery has  traced  it  in  all  climates  and  ages ;  and  to  it  must 
probably  be  referred  the  Temple-sleep  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Orades  and  Divination  of  the  Greeks,  the  Eoman  Sybils, 
the  Brahminical  Jogis,  the  Shamanism  of  the  Mongolian 
zaces,  «id  the  Sorcery  of  the  Lapland^»,  &t.  It  äould 
^0  in  justice  be  observed,  that  Mesmer  was  undoubted^ 
ttßfcicipated  in  his .  discovery  of  Animal  Magnetism,  as  a 
science,  by  numerous  eminent  men,  some  of  whom  have 
been  already  enumerated.  AmoDg  tihe  ancient  writers  who 
^ve  tEeated  of  the  «ubject  we  must  particularly  notice 
Hippocrates,*  Plutarch,"  Rotanns,  Porphyry,  and  lambliohus. 

^  Hippocrates,  De  Insonmlis.         •  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Ooinde. . 
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Since  the  revival  of  letters  it  has  been  invesiigäted  and 
explained  by  Fomponatius/  Eidnus,  Paracelsus,'  Baptist 
van  Helmont,'  Maxwell,^  and  others. 

Besides  these  authors,  GhusnerJ^  a  German  Homan  Ca« 
tholic  priest,  created  a  great  sensation  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  by  his  very  nunlerous  and  almost 
miiaculous  cures.* 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  established  that  Mesmer  did  not 
borrow  his  discovery  &om  his  predecessors;  and  that  he 
was  the  first  who  gave  it  an  extensive  publicity. 

Our  space  will  not  suffer  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  this 
interesting  field  of  inquiry;  but  it  may  be  advisable,  before 
taking  leave  of  the  subject,  to  add,  that  it  comes  to  us 
recommended  by  the  adhesion  of  some  of  the  first  scientific 
men  of  the  day.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate,  M. 
A^asnz,  Baron  JSumholdty  Baron  Beichenbachy  Sir  David 
BrewatcTy  Professor  Gibers  the  astronomer,  Cloquei  the 
French  anatomist.  Dr.  Mdi/o,  Dr.  MlioUony  Dr.  Oregor^, 
Dugald  Stewart'  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

Betrospective, 

886.  A  review  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  during  the 
period  we  have  been  considering  will  convince  us  that  it  had 
gained  more  in  the  apparent  extent  than  the  real  value  of  its 
aominion.  It  is  true  that  the  different  branches  of  phüo- 
4Sophical  science  had  acquired  a  rich  mine  of  &esh  materials, 
and  two  new  studies,  those  of  the  theory  of  Taste  and 

J  PomponatlaB,  De  Incantationibus. 

^  ParacelsQB  says^  "  I  maintain,  from  what  I  have  experienced,  that 
such  a  deep  secret  lies  hid  in  Magnetism  as  renders  it  impossible  to 
make  any  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  core  of  diseases  without 
an  acquaintance  with  its  principles.''  Opera  omnia,  Oen.  1658,  vol.  I, 
p.  684. 

'  For  Van  Helmont's  views  on  the  subject,  see  Oolquhoun's  Isis 
Bevelata;  two  Dissertations  by  Dbleüze  in  the  Bibliotb^ne  dn  Mag- 
jietisme  Animal,  tom.  I,  p.  45,  and  tom.  II,  p.  198,  Paris,  1817. 
Besides,  Yan  Helmont's  own  works  (see  §  829). 

*  Db.  WniLiAM  Maxwell,  De  Medicina  Magnetica,  Franc,  1679. 
^  Bom  at  Pludentz,  in  Swabia,  in  1727. 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  Gassner  by  Professor  BschsKhateb, 
in  the  German  Archives  of  Animal  Magnetism,  vol.  8. 

7  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  Ill, 
pp.  221-222. 
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lie  Science  of  Animal  Magnetism,  had  been  laid  open: 
^e  a^licaium  of  Philosophy  to  particular  subjects,  (for. 
OLStance  those  of  education  and  the  political  sciences),  had 
•een  enlarged,  and  the  influence  of  Philosophy  had  come  to 
»e  T*ecognized  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  human  know- 
adge.  On  the  other  hand^  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
he  improvement  of  ft  scientific  Method,  The  questions 
■espectmg  the  true  character  of  Philosophy,  its  Form,  and 
ts  TiTid,  were  scarcely  stirred  at  all :  the  conflicting  opinions 
^tb  regard  to  the  origin  of  knowledge  had  not  been  ex- 
laxLsted ;  and  notwithstanding  the  recourse  which  had  been 
lad  to  the  diflerent  methods  of  Observation,  Eeflection,  and 
Demonstration,  the  fundamental  conditions  of  their  applica- 
tion and  their  limits  had  scarcely  been  discussed.  Eveiy- 
«rliere  prevailed  Incertitude,  Doubt,  and  Dissension,  re- 
specting the  most  important  questions ;  with  a  barren  and 
superficial  Dogmatism.  The  combatants  on  every  side  had 
laid  aside  their  arms  rather  fix)m  indifference  and  disgust  for 
intellectual  speculation,  than  because  any  onb  predominant 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  points  at  issue  had  estab- 
lislied  peace.  All  the  philosophical  sciences  stood  in  need 
of  more  accurate  limitations  and  more  completely  scientific 
forms,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  FHnciples ;  which  the 
reformation  Psychology  had  pretended  to  effect  was  inade- 
quate to  supply.* 

386.  In  Practical  philosophy  also  might  be  observed  a 
conflict  between  the  opposite  tendencies  of  Empiricism  and 
Bationalism;  in  which  the  former  had  obviously  obtained 
the  advantage.  The  claims  of  the  Intuitive  Beason  had  not 
indeed  been  altogether  rejected,  but  had  seldom  been  fairly 
and  freely  discussed;  the  Intuition  being  perpetually  con- 
founded with  Eeflection,  and  treated  as  the  handmaid  of  sen- 
sation ;  and  not  as  an  independent  and  practical  faculty  or 
power.  Some  inquirers  (e.  g.  Geulinx  and  Bach.  Price)  had 
detected  the  two  grand  defects  of  most  systems  of  Morality 
then  received:  1st.  That  they  either  set  out  with  self-love 
as  their  principle,  or  terminated  in  it  as  their  end;  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  a  series  of  maxims  more  or  less  subser- 
vient to  the  mere  attainment  of  Happiness  by  the  exercise 

I  MsunsBS,  Kevislon  de  Philosophie.    See  p.  887,  note  3. 
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The  StiiKs  of  the  daj  Mooidiiifl^  araoQBted  to  Htitei^ 
than  ft  aeladdon  of  what  sppeared  to  be  the  best  aad  wai 
ratioiiai  tiewa,  an  an  Edectic  plan,  and  with  iiewra  alto- 
»tiier  mAf^Hve  and  personal;  eonaiBtiw  ift  dednetiona 
mm  ^he  prindpka  of  Self-love  and  Sympathy.  Kee-wäl— 
the  fint  requifiite  of  a  aonnd  syatem  of  Etiuca— oecanoaed 
conaidenble  peiplezitieB  to  the  anppoorteis  of  audi  theodea; 
Binoe  either  ihej  eontenrplated  %  free-will  purelj  patfeho- 
legieal»  or  laboured  to  acxfe  the  problem  on  metaphyacal 
grounds,  and  theiebj  inclined  to  Detenmnism ;  or  mxaor 
tsined  a  b&id  and  unprincipled  firee-egenej,  agfdnat  which 
theoretical  reason  revolted.  In  proportion  aa  the  disputants 
became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  diffifailtieR  bffaigieg 
t»  this  question,  they  were  tempted  to  desert  the  ]vroaeeii- 
tian  of  auch  inqoiriea  altoget^ier,  and  to  adopt  in  Üieir  atead 
the  easier  task  of  xendering  PMosophy  jMjpK^er— end  smper- 

To  tUa  sabjeei  belong : 

Da  PamoNTVAZ^  PcDs^es  sor  U  Liberia,  Bert  1754,  8yo.  Le  Bio- 
g^ne  de  D*Aleinbert,  on  Diog^ne  decent.  Pens^es  libras  sor  FHomme 
et  snr  les  Principaux  Objets  des  ConnaiasanceB  de  I'Homine.  Ifcm» 
M.  BeW.  1765,  12i]io.  Vnea  Philoaophiqaee.  Berl.  1757 ;  2  torn  8to. 
Dq  Hazard  aoos  I'Smpire  de  la  Providence,  BerL  1755,  Svo. 

VerBaohe  einer  Anleitung  za  einer  Sittenlehre  fttr  alle  Menacheii 
(ton  Schulz),  Beri.  1788—87,  4  Th.  8vo. 

Jo.  Aug.  Heutb.  TTlbioh,  Elentheriologie,  oder  über  l^eBieik  und 
Nothireadigkeit,  Jtn,  1788,  Sro. 
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SECOND  PEEIOD. 
TEOM  KANT  TO  OUE  OWN  TIMES. 

IM3PB0TE1OS1T1?   BITEOTED    IS   IHILOSOPHT  BY  HBANB 
OV  THa  OBITIGAIJ  ICXTHOl». 


I.   GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

387.  The  history  of  German  Philosophy  from  Eant  to  the 
present  time  has  been  admirably  and  copiously  illustrated 
m  Tarious  German  and  English  works.  The  student  may 
noiw  obtain  a  dear  and  concise  picture  of  this  remarkable 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  numan  mind,  from  the  pen 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  and  writers  of  the 
day.  Th©  historical  and  eclectic  tendency  of  modem  philo- 
soplcy  has  naturally  contributed  to  give  ^eater  importance 
to  works  treating  oi  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  thft 
depth  and  acuteness  of  German  metaphysics  smce  the  time 
of  Kant,  hs^e  natorally  led  men  to  explore  and  illustrate  its 
vsrifltions  with  precision  and  minuteness. 

The  student  is  here  presented  with  the  most  importftfft 
w<Mrks  that  have  appeared  on  ikin  portion  ef  i^  Instory  of 
pb^osophy. 

I^VMASS,  Die  Eniwidkelimg  dtx  defttscben  SpeesAatioB  seit  Xaot^ 
1  Hh.  1S48. 

HiOHiLBiv  Gescliichte  der  letssten  Sy^Uma  der  Philosophie  in  Deatoch- 
laad,  von  Kant  bis  Hegel.  1  nnd  2  Bd.  18S7»  f.  g. 

BiEDBBXAiFK,  Die  deniBche  Phibsopkie  ron  Kant  bis  anf  unsere 
TUtt,  2  Bde,  1842.  f.  g. 

Thaam,  Oesdiicbte  tmd  CrMk  der  Frincipien  der  nenem  Plulosophie, 
1041k 

H.  M.  OBAUftADB,  HSstorisefae  Entwickeiong  der  spekidMiTcn  FfaSo- 
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MpUe  von  Kant  bis  H^gd»  4th  ed.  enlaiged,  Dreadem  und  Lapsig, 
1848. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Yiew  of  the  SpecuIatiTO  Hifloeopliy  of 
Eorope  in  the  nineteenth  centoiy,  by  J.  D.  Mobell»  AJL,  2nd  edit 
184& 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  by  Bobebt  Blakxt,  c.  2, 1848. 

K.  G.  Hahstos,  Materialien  aar  Geschichte  da  kritischen  Philoeo* 
dble ;  nebst  eine  historische  Einleitung  zur  Geschichte  der  Kantischea 
Fluloflophie,  Leipz.  1793. 

E.  SioK.  MiKBT,  Kant  und  seine  Nachfolger;  oder  (beschichte  der 
neuem  Deutschen  PhiloS.  Jena,  1841. 

K.  SoBBHKBAV^  Geschichte  der  EanVsehen  Philosophie,  Xetpz^, 
1840. 

Amasd  Saihtbb,  Hiatoiie  de  la  vie  et  de  la  philoeophie  de  Kan^ 
Paris  et  Hamburg,  1844. 

J,  G.  MüssMAKir,  Im.  Kant :  eine  Gedi&chtniaBrede.  HaMe,  1822. 

F.  Ed.  BmroKX,  Kant  nnd  die  pliilosophische  Aufgabe  nnseier  Zdt; 
eine  Jabeldenkschrift  an  die  Kritik  der  reinen  Yeniinf^  Berl,  1832. 

A.    CriHcdl  IdeMtm  af  Eiamt. 

Memoirs,  etc.  of  Kant : 

LuDW.  Ebnst.  Borowsk^  Darstelluig  des  Lebens  nnd  CharakteiB 
Kant's,  Königab.  1805,  8yo.  BEnmoLD  Bebkabd  Jachkanit,  Im.  Kan^ 
geschildert  in  Briefen  an  einen  Freund,  Königsb,  1805,  8yo.  0.  A. 
Gh.  Wabianski,  Im.  Kant,  in  seinen  letzten  Lebeng'ahren,  Königab, 
1804,  8vo.  Biographie  Im.  KantV,  Leipz.  1804,  4  Th.  8yo.  J.  Ch. 
A.  Gbohmann,  Dem  Andenken  Kant*s,  Berl.  1804^  8yo.  Fb.  Boxtteb- 
WEK,  Imm.  Kant:  ein  Denkmal,  Hawb.  1804,  8yo.  F.  Th.  Bink» 
Ansichten  aus  Kant's  Leben,  Königab,  1805,  Syo.  Kant's  (Jedacht- 
u\tsS^tT,Königal).  1811, 8yo.    Biographie  Kant's,  yon  Schübbbt,  1842. 

888.  A  reformation  in  Fhilosophr  had  now  become 
necessary.  It  was  effected  by  a  philosopher  of  the  £rst 
order,  who  had  qualified  himself  to  correct  the  principal 
defects  of  the  former  systems  by  a  long  and  ardent,  but 
secret  study  of  all  the  branches  of  the  subject.  His  appear- 
ance at  that  time  was  the  more  opportune,  because  aibeady 
several  men  of  talent  (Lesdng^  Wmkehnann,  Hamann^ 
Merder,  Qothe^  and  others)  had  excited  by  their  various 
compositions  a  great  degree  of  intellectual  activity,  and 
created  a  capacily  for  the  reception  of  new  ideas  on  Science 
and  the  Arts.  Emmanuel  Kant  was  bom  at  Königsberg, 
the  22nd  of  April,  1724 ;  became  a  professor  in  the  same 
city,  and  died  JPebruary  12th,  1804}.  He  may  be  stjrled  a 
Beoond  Socrates,  having  created  a  new  philosophy,  which,  by 
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inyestigating  the  orma  and  limits  of  human  knowledge  * 
revived  the  spirit  of  research,  extended  it,  taught  it  its 
present  position,  and  directed  it  to  the  true  path. of  Science, 
tlirough  the  cultiyation  of  Self-knowledge.  Eor  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task  he  was  quiaüfied  by  uncommon  talents, 
studiously  cultivated,  and  enriched  by  extensive  reading. 
His  piety  and  virtue  set  bounds  to  an  exclusive  spirit  of 
specmation,  and  imparted  to  his  works  the  character  of  their 
author.  A  profound  love  of  truth  and  a  pure  moral  senti- 
ment became  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  to  which  he 
added  the  qualities  of  originality,  solidity,  and  sagacity,  in 
ail  eminent  degree.  The  revolution  which  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  effect  was  astonishing.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
not  brought  about  without  many  impediments,  but  its  con- 
sequences have  been  immense,  and  the  whole  course  of 
philosophy  has  been  modified  by  its  influence. 

For  the  works  of  Eant  see  below^  §  393. 

389.  Being  awakened  by  the  Scepticism  of  Hume  (§  375), 
he  was  led  to  remark  the  very  striking  difference  in  the 
result  of  thinking  in  Philosophy  and  in  Mathematics ;  and 
to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  this  difference.  Meta- 
physics justly  cLaimed  his  regard ;  but  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  as  yet  the  very  threshold  of  the  science  had  only  been 
touched.  The  consideration  and  examination  of  the  diffe- 
rent philosophical  systems,  and  particularly  of  the  superficial 
Dogmatism  of  "Wolf,  led  him  to  question  whether,  ante- 
cedently to  any  attempt  at  dogmatizing  in  philosophy,  it 
might  not  be  necessaiy  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
phüosophical  knowledge ;  and  he  concluded  that  to  this  end 
an  inquiry  into  the  different  sources  of  knowledge  and  a 
[»itical  examination  of  their  origin  and  employment  were 
aecessary:  in  which  respect  he  proposed  to  complete  the 
task  undertaken  by  Locke.  He  laid  down  in  the  m*st  place 
that  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  are»  in  their  origin,  ra- 
tional  or  intuitive  sciences.  Eational  Cognitions  are  dis- 
binguished  from  Empirical  by  the  qualities  of  necessity  and 
miiversality.    On  the  possibility  of  such  cognitions  depends 

*  Hence  called  the  Critical  method,  or  that  of  investigation  and 
examination. — £d* 

2  D 
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thifc  of  tk/e  dhOoflopluoal  aeieneeB.  Tkea»  are  «Jtber  qm- 
thetic  or  avalytic:  the  latter  of  which  Biethod^  m  4iepeBua»fc 
OA  ^  fibrat.  What  th^ü  is  the  prind^le  of  »jnA^^kti 
i  priori  knowledge  in  contradktincüon  to  empindal;  whkh 
i»  founded  o&  perception  ?  The  eiistenee  ot  «  jwtsn 
knowledge  is  dedudble  from  Matiiematies»  as  weU  aa  from 
the  testitnony  of  common  knowledge  or  eognitioa ;  and  it 
ia  to  such  knowledge  that  tiie  aim  of  Boaaon  and  Mete- 
physics  is  chiefly  directed.  A  seience,  tibMerel(»e,  which  aia^ 
myest^te  witii  strictneaa  the  possihiUty  of  audi  kaowledge, 
and  the  prindbles  of  its  employment  and  anplieatioii,  k 
necessary  for  the  direction  of  the  human  «una,  aoüd  of  the 
highest  practical  utility.  Kant  punned  this  counae  of 
inquiry^  tracing  a  iMoad  line  of  distinetioA  hetve^i  ^ 
proTinces  of  Pmlosophy  and  the  Mathematica,  and  inresta- 
gating  more  caDmletely  than  had  yet  been  done  the  facotiy 
of  knowledge.  He  remarked  that  synthetical  ä priori  know- 
ledge imparts  2^  formal  character  to  knowledge  in  general, 
and  0^  onfy  he  grounded  in  the  laws  of  the  «»ecial  and 
indiyidual  faculties  working  together  in  the  proouction  of 
cognitions.  He  th^a  proceeds  to  analyse  the  particulars  of 
our  knowledge,  and  dLsi^riminates  between  its  el^nentaiy 
parts  so  often  confounded  in  prac^ee,  with  a  view  to  aace^ 
tain  the  true  nature  of  each  ^cies :  the  charactenatii»  ef 
necessity  and  universality  which  belong  to  a  priori  know- 
ledge, being  his  leading  principlea, 

390.  Tb^  fi^^^  of  tbeor^ie4  biowk^e  is  eonnpoaed  of 
Sensibility  and  TJuderstaading,  Bec^tivity  and  Sj^nta- 
neousne^s«  The  waierial  part  of  Sensibibty  consists  in  tk 
feelings  which  beloog  to  it ;  the  formal  conditions  iure  spao^ 
and  time.  Space  and  Time  have  no  reality  except  in  ovu 
conception  of  them,  but  may  be  said  to  e^iat  a  priori^  u 
conditiom  of  our  perc^tions.  The  understanding  combine 
in  the  form  of  notions  or  conceptionSi  and  judgments,  tb^ 
n\ateria]a  supplied  by  the  a^usitive  fiicultißa-  The  lafi 
according  to  which  th^  understanding  acts,  indep^adently  ol 
f^pexjLeuce  (or  rather,  regulating  exp^rienoe),  «ire  the  (fo«r) 
categories.  Theae,  with  the  conditions  of  sensational  pü 
ception  (viz.  Space  and  Time),  make  up  the  forms 
fiementa  of  pure  Intdiect.  'Ehe  ibraift  of  soasilMlity 
intellect  are  what  determine  and  define;  the  material  gi?a 
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by  Üb»  eoDsea  is  the  tkmg  to  be  detarmined :  tbe  former  aire 
iadepemdeEkt  of  the  appearing  objects.    The  grand  coii:eh]»> 
fidcNa  of  the  Critical  Sjat^n  of  Kant  ia  thia,  that  no  objetit 
<iajx  be  knowB  to  ua  exc^t  iq  proportion  aa  it  ia  appreheoded 
b^  owt  peareeptiona,  and  definable  by  our  facultLea  ftr  cegni- 
tbHi ;  consequently,  we  know  nothing  fer  m,  but  onlj  bj 
appearances.    In  this  eonsiats  hia  Cntical  IdeaJikan  (Deiii|; 
founded  on  a  critical  examination  of  the  facultiea  of  eog^>> 
tioa),  or,  as  it  ia   otherwise  termed,   hia    hwnwendental 
Idet^Hua.     In  eonaequenoe  of  theae  distineticHiay  it  SfA- 
lows  that  our  knowledge  of  real  obieeta  ia  limited  by  ex- 
peri^ice ;  and  that  ä  priori  knowledffe  oentemplatee  oaai^ 
thmßfrmal  conditions,  or  their  possibUity.    It  ia  only  imifft 
such  limitations  that  synthetical  ä  priori  knowledge  is  pes» 
fiible;  and  withm  these  boundaries  Meta^^yaics  must  be 
confined.    Connected  with  the  aboTe  is  tiie  acute  distincticm 
^iablished  hj  him  between  Thought  and  Cognitien,*  (Ite 
neglect  of  which  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  errot) — ^betveai 
the  objects  apprehended  aad  our  reparesentations  of  thcoD.; 
as  well  as  the  line  drawn  betweesi  Season  and  Understand- 
ing, in  a  Logical  and  a  Tranaeendental  point  of  Ykiw. 
Theoretical  reason,  considered  as  the  art  of  ratioeination» 
labours  to  attain  a  perception  of  absolute  unity,  and  to  pro^ 
dace  a  connected  system,  by  sieans  of  Ideaa^  which  are  the 
Ibrms  of  the  reason's  activity.    A  cognition  is  not  attainable 
hj  the  means  of  Ideas,  since  they  haye  no  suitable  object 
within  the  province  of  Experience;  althoogh  Season  is  pen* 
petually  labouring  after  a  €<»aplete  knowledge  of  God,  tlie 
worid,  the  immortality  and  firee-agency  of  the  soul;  fUid 
although  the  whole  artillery  <^  Metaphysics  has  been  Gpor 
stantly  directed  towards  these  penits.    TnihS  philps(^eiÄ 
reason  will  not  presume  to  make  aa^  €icmHitw^e  use  of 
such  ideas,  fov  it  is  betrayed  thereby  into  th^  labyrinth  of 
apparent  koowledge  and  a  maze  of  contradietioiais.    This  be 
proceeds  to  evince  by  a  critical  «samination  of  the  proo^ 
addnced  of  the  substantiality  and  immortality  o£  the  soul--«- 
the  tamination  and  commeneeanenA  of  the  world  (wiith 
iito  .eomtasazj  »^»poaitioas) — ^the  divisibility  or  indivisibilify 

*  Henee  we  ate  enabled  complete]^  to  separate  .Logic  £coxa  VA\ir 
pbyocB. — Ed. 
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of  Bobstaneefl — the  necessity  or  coDtiiigeiic]r  of  Caoaatm 
and  Being  in  the  present  world — and  the  existence  of  God 
Beason  cannot  demomtraie  the  existence  of  the  objeets  of 
these  ideas,  which  are  imperceptible  to  ihe  senses ;  nor,  on 
the  other  lumd,  can  it  prore  the  contnuy.  All  that  is  per- 
ndtted  to  theoretical  reason  is  a  moderating  power  in  the 
emplo3rment  of  our  ideas,  for  the  nltimste  extension  of 
real  knowledge. 

891.  Beason,  howerer,  is  not  merely  theoretical,  bat  also 
practical,  havinje;  the  effect  of  limiting  onr  absolute  JVee-will 
uy  the  ideas  oi  Duty  and  Sight.    An  examination  of  our 
notions  of  Duty  and  of  well-regulated  Will  (in  which,  by  the 
oommon  reason  of  mankind,  consists  the  essence  of  moral 
worth),  leads  him  to  recognise  the  existence  of  practical 
ä  priori  cognitions ;  which  define  not  whia  ü,  but  what  ought 
to  he.     Practical  reason  is  autonomic  or  self-legislating — 
simply  defining  the  formal  character  of  the  Will,  and  pre- 
supposing free-agency  as  a  necessary  condition.    The  Moral 
Law  stands  forth  in  opposition  to  an  empirically  determined 
free-will,  as  a  categorical    Imperatire  (absolute  Ought), 
occupying  the  yery  summit  of  practical  Philosophy.     This 
categorical  Imperative,    as  the   universal  director  of   all 
rational  volition,  prescribes  wniversal  conformity  to  the  law 
with  strict  necessity,  and  determines  thereby  the  absolute 
and  ultimate  end  and  spring  of  action,  which  is  not  a  patho- 
logical feeling,  but  respect  for  the  Law.    Virtue,  therefore, 
eonsists  in  obedience  to  the  dictation  of  Duty,  or  the  moral 
constraint  imposed  by  the  legislative  power  of  Eeason ;  or, 
in  other  words,  in  the  submission  of  our  impulses  and  incli- 
nations to  Eeason.    Morality  is  not  Happmessj  though  it 
imjplies  a  rational  title  to  it,  and  makes  us  worthy  of  being 
happy.    It  is  universal  and  necessary  consistently  with  free- 
wiD.    The  ideas  of  Eree-will,  Immortalily,  and  a  Divinity, 
derive  their  certainty  from  tbe  practical  laws  of  Ethics. 
This  conviction,  however,  is  no  theoretical  science,  but  a 
practical  rational  belief  (Moral-Theology).    By  such  a  defi- 
nition of  the  8wnmum  Bonwm  and  ultimate  end  of  rational 
existence,  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  with  deamess  the 
harmony  which  exists  between  the  iutellectual  and  sensual 
nature  of  man ;  between  Theoretical  and  Practical  Beason. 

Civil  or  juridical  law  is  distiiiguished  from  moral,  inas- 
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micli  as  tlie  former  legislates  only  with  respect  to  external 
ictions,  aud  provides  fcr  the  freedom  of  all  by  limiting  and 
iefining  that  of  individuals.  The  description  of  Eight  which 
results  is  of  a  coercive  character,  and  demands  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State ;  which  itself  is  fiindamentally  a  legal 
institution,  and  based  upon  contracts. 

392.  Theoretical  knowledge  (founded  oü  the  conception 
of  Nature),  and  Practical  (founded  on  that  of  Free-agency), 
form  two  distinct  spheres,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  whole, 
and  differ  altogether  in  their  principles.    The  faculty  of 
Judgment  interposes  between  these  iwo  powers  and  their 
objects — Nature  and  Pree-will,  (which  are  united  by  an. 
inexplicable  link  in  the  mind  of  man) ;  and  speculates  on 
their  mutual  accordance.    It  does  not  add  anything  to  ob- 
jective knowledge,  but  enables  us  to  reflect  on  Nature  as  a 
-whole,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  principle,  that  of  Proportion- 
ateness  of  the  means  to  the  end ;  which  is  not  objective  but 
purely  subjective.    The  Judgment  therefore  makes  the  par- 
ticular subordinate  to  the  universal ;  and  operates  partly  by 
means  of  classification,  partly  by  reflection.    The  latter  pro- 
cess (that  of  reflection)  affixes  to  Nature  the  conception  of 
an  Understanding,  conformably  with  a  subjective  law,  pre- 
scribing the  unlimited  diflFiision  of  the  employment  of  the 
Understanding ;  and  the  confirmation  of  its  principle  in  its 
application  is  united  with  an  intellectual  satisfaction.    In 
this  manner  arises  the  SBsthetical  consideration  of  Nature 
with  a  view  to  the  principles  of  formal  proportionateness ; 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime,  and 
the  teleohgical^  observation  of  Nature  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  material  and  internal  proportion.    The  consideration 
of  organic  objects  in  nature,  of  which  we  cannot  think 
except  according  to  the  principle  of  an  internal  adaptation, 
although  we  can  explain  nothmg  by  such  a  principle,  leads 
us  to  the  anticipation  of  a  certain  end  and  aim  proposed  in 
the  world  by  a  supersensuous  spirit,  which  elevates  practical 
cognition  to  certainty.     {Fhysico-JEthico- Theology^  or  TeU'- 
ology) 

393.  Worhs  of  Kernt.  His  grand  enterprise  was  his  Cri- 
tical examination  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  on  the  prin» 

^  2^e^o^^  denotes  the  consideration  of  final  causes. 
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d|de9  of  a  TDanBooitde&tal  Ffaaaosopliy,  i^.  ^  %  theorf  "yfiaA 
dedaceBy  from  adEL  examixtaiion  of  the  acuities  of  the  bmBsa 
mmd,  certain  established  principles  as  the  conditions  of  its 
operations;  giving  to  all  these  speculations  a  s^stema^ 
ffirm.  Of  this  great  design  Kant  has  completed  some  parts, 
with  his  characteristic  originality^  acuteness,  and  ie^mi  of 
thought :  for  instance,  the  Metaphysical  system  of  Nature, 
in  which  he  has  shown  himsdf  the  precursor  of  the  Dynamie 
Philosophy,  inasmuch  as  he  mamtains  that  Matter  fiUs 
Space  in  Tirtue  of  impulsive  forces  (those  of  Expansion  and 
Attraction).  To  this  he  added  his  Moral  Metaphysics»  or 
Theory  of  Bight  and  Virtue:  as  well  as  separate  dissea^ 
tations  on  Beiigious  Anthropology,  Education,  and  other 
important  subjects,  whicli  contain  many  admirable  and 
profound  observations. 

•  Kant's  earlier  woiics  are : 

Gedanken  von  der  wahren  Sehatzang  der  lebendigen  Eittfte,  Könifftb. 
1Y46,  8vo.  Princlpiorum  Metaphyslcor,  nova  dilucidatio,  ibid.  1755, 
4to.  Betrachtungen  über  den  Optimismus^  Königsh.  1759,  4to.  Mo- 
nadologia  Physlca,  Spec.  I,  ibid.  1756.  4to.  Versuch  den  Begriff  der 
negativen  Grössen  in/die  Weltweish.  einzaffihven,  Königsb.  17G3,  Svo. 
SÜnzig  möglicher  Beweisgrund  zu  einer  Demonstration  des  Das^ms 
Gottes;  ebend,  1763 ;  zuletzt  1794,  8yo.  JDie  falsche  Spitzfindigkeit 
der  vier  Syllog.  Figuren,  ebend.  1763;  Frank/,  und  Leipz.  1797. 
Beobachtungen  ober  das  Gefühl  des  Schönen  und  Erhabenen,  Königsb. 
1764,  8vo. ;  ßiga,  1771.  Tröume  eines  Geistersehers,  Higa,  1766, 
9fo. ;  1769.  AUgem.  Natuigesch.  und  Theorie  des  Himmels,  etc.  4te 
Aufl.  JSeOz.  1808>  Svo.  De  Mundi  Sensibilis  atque  InteiligiMüs  Forma 
et  Principiis,  Regiomant,  1770,  4to.;  (a  woifc  in  which  he  gives  the 
first  hint  of  the  plan  of  his  great  Critical  undertaking).  The  above, 
with  several  other  treatises,  are  collected  in  Kant's  Kleinen  Schriften, 
Königsh.  und  Leipz.  1727,  III  Bde.  8vo.  Verm.  Schriften,  achte  und 
vöBst.  Ausg.  (berausg.  von  Tibfteukk),  ffcdle,  1799 — 1807,  IV  Bde. 
8^0.  Sammlung  ^Jiiger  iMsher  unbekannt  gebUelienen  Schriften  von 
Im.  Kant  (heraugg.  von  Bine),  Känigab.  180(^  8vo, 

Kant's  principal  works  are : 

Kritik  der  reinen  Yemnft,  Higa,  1781,  6te  Aufl. ;  Leipz,  1813^  Svo, 
(of  this  an  Englißh  translation  has  been  made  by  Hatwabd,  Sw» 
Lond.  1838  and  1848 ;  and  a  careful  translation  is  now  preparing  for 
Bohn*a  Standard  Library,  and  will  be  published  in  October  1852). 
Kritik  der  praktischen  Yemuft,  Higa,  1788 ;  6te  Aufl.  Leipz.  1818, 
»ve.  Kritik  der  ürtheilskiaft,  BeH.  1790  ,•<  Ste  Aufl.  1799,  8vo/  Pro- 
legomena zu  einer  jeden  künftigen  Metaphysik,  etc.  Jügat  1783>  Svik 
tJrundTegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  Äi^/a,  1785,  8vo. ;  4te  Aufl. 
1797.    (Met^9«ics  of  Ethics,  translated  by  Semmä,  8vo.  JEdinb. 
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ISM.)  Metepfaysia^  Aafimf^sgHtad»  #ef  KaturwfflstftacMI,  Riga, 
1786,  8y(x ;  3te  A«fl.  1800.  Ueber  eifte  Eatdeekwig»  muk  der  aiU 
neae  Kritik  d«r  reiaen  Yemimft  durch  eine  ältere  eatebehrlich  ge- 
macht werden  soll,  Königah,  1792,  8vo.  Die  Religion  innerhalb  det 
Gri&msen  der  blossen  Vernnnft,  K&nigsb,  1793,  8tO.  ;  2te  renn.  Aufl. 
17»4.  fTfaeory  of  Retigion,  translated  by  Ssii^tB,  8yo.  Ediiib.  1846). 
Zma  enrigen  Frieden  i  ein  philOBOpMseher  Balnrarf,  JTe^^sd.  1795, 
1796,  8vo.  Metfl^hysisehe  Anfimg^rtinde  der  Bechtelehre,  Könifftb. 
1799,  8vo.;  2te  Aufl.  1803,  Sro.  Metaphysische  An&ogsgrfinde  der 
Tugendlehre,  Königsh,  1797,  8vo.;  2te  Aufl.  1803.  (Both  are  contained 
under  the  title  of  Metaphysik  der  Sitten.)  Anthropologie  in  prag- 
oaatiecher  Hinsieht,  Königsb.  1798;  Sie  Aufl.  1821,  8yo.  Der  Streit 
der  Facnltftten,  Königsb,  1798,  8to.  Hib  complete  worice,  edited  Vy 
BoBKNKBAirrz  and  Sohubbbt,  12  rols.  8yo.  i^eipe.  1 88  8-40.  Some  of  his 
▼orks  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Bosv,  4  vols.  8to,  lApB.  1796-^8. 
Works  by  other  writers  illustratiye  of  Kant's  principles : 
i*  The  Logic  of  Kant,  a  Manual  for  the  Academical  ClasBei^  by  0. 
B.  J^AHSCHE,  Kfhiigsb.  1809,  8vo.  (published  from  the  papers  Of  the 
Btodents).  Kant's  Logic,  by  Rkrabdson,  8yo.  Lond,  1818.  t  Edi»- 
oation,  puUished  by  Bink,  ibid,  1803,  8vo.  f  Leetorea  oa  BeUgiooB 
Philosophy,  Leipa.  1817,  8yo.  (published  from  the  piqpers  of  the 
students),  f  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  (published  by  the  £ditor  of 
the  Beligious  Philosophy,  etc.,  Politz),  Erfurdt,  1821,  8vo, 

394.  With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  Critical 
BjBtem  of  Kant,  we  may  observe  that  it  confined  itself  to 
a  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  Consciousnes»;  and 
attemptea  to  ascertain,  by  analysis,  not  of  our  conceptions^  but 
of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  certain  invariable  and  necessary 
principles  of  knowledge ;  proceeding  to  define  their  usage» 
and  to  form  an  estimate  of  them  collectively,  with  reference 
to  their  ,/brmaZ  character ;  in  which  investigation  the  distinc- 
tions and  definitions  of  those  faculties  adopted  by  the  school 
of  Wolf,  were  presumed  to  be  valid.  It  exalted  the  hmnaa 
mind,  by  makmg  it  the  centre  of  its  system ;  b  at  at  the 
same  time  confined  and  restricted  it  by  means  of  the  conr 
sequences  deduced.  It  discouraged  also  the  spirit  of  Dog- 
matical Speculatipn,  and  the  ambition  of  demonstrating  ä\. 
things  by  means  of  mere  intellectual  ideas,  making  the 
facuS:ies  for  acquiring  knowledge  the  measure  of  thing» 
capable  of  being  known^  and  assigning  the  pre-eminence  to 
Praetieal  Beason  rather  than  to  ^eciüative,  in  virtue  of  it» 
^d,  via.  Wisdom ;  which  is  the  highest)  ^ra%  reanon  eaat 
aaspire  to ;  because  to  act  virtuously  is  aü  universal  and  un- 
limited, but  to  acquire  knowledge  only  a  conditional,  duty. 
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It  had  the  effect  of  miti^ting  the  dogmatical  and  specola- 
tire  tendencies  of  the  nund,  and  the  extravagant  attempt  to 
proTO  eyerything  by  means  of  conceptions  of  the  Understand- 
ing :  it  proscribed  Mysticism,  and  circumscribed  the  provinces 
of  Science  and  Belief.  It  taught  men  to  discriminate  and 
appreciate  the  grounds,  the  tendency,  the  defects,  and  par- 
tial views,  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  other  i^stems ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  embodied  a  lively  principle  for  awaken- 
ing and  strengthening  the  interest  attaching  to  genuine 
pmlosophical  research.  It  afforded  to  philosophy  a  firm  and 
steady  centre  of  action  in  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the 
human  mind.  In  general,  in  may  be'  observed  that  the 
theory  of  Kant  constructed  little;  and  rather  tended  to 
destroy  the  the  structures  of  an  empty  Dogmatism  of  the 
Understanding,  and  prepare,  by  means  of  self-knowledge, 
the  way  for  a  better  state  of  philosophical  science ;  seekmg 
in  Beason  itself  the  principles  on  which  to  distinguish  the 
several  parts  of  philosophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  against  this  sys- 
tem :  that  it  overlooks  and  mistakes  the  nature  of  !ELational 
Ideas;  because  its  author,  without  even  examining  into  the 
claims  of  both,  attributes  to  experience  a  preponderance 
over  the  opposite  principle,  making  demonstration  the  sole 
evidence  of  knowledge ;  that  it  makes  a  distinction  between 
speculative  and  practical  reason,  and  that  it  dislocates  (as  it 
were),  by  its  subdivisions,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
To  this  must  be  added  (it  is  objected)  a  certain  JBbrmdlism, 
which  betrays  itself  even  in  his  practical  system;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  student  is  led  to  regard  things  princi- 
pauy  in  a  subjective  point  of  view;  that  is,  with  a  reference 
to  the  laws  and  forms  of  human  activity:  from  which,  to 
extreme  Idealism,  is  an  easy  step. 

The  following  works  contain  criticisms  on  Kant's  theory : 

D.  Jknisch,  Ueber  den  Grand  und  Werth  der  Entdeckungen  des 
Hm.  Prof.  Kant,  Bed,  1790, 8vo.  Joh.  Nbeb,  Ueber  Kant's  Verdienste 
um  das  Interesse  der  Philosophirenden  Yemunft,  2te  Aufl.  Frankfi, 
a.  M,  1795,  870.  Glo.  Bj.  Geblach,  Philosophie,  Gesetzgebung,  und 
Aesthetik,  in  ihrem  jetzigen  Yerhältniss  zur  sittlichen  und  ästhetischen 
Bildung  der  Deutschen  :  eine  Prieaschrift,  Posen,  1804,  Svo.  Fluggs's 
Versuch  einer  historisch-kritischen  Darstellung  des  Einflusses  der 
Eaatischen  Philosophie  auf  Bcligion  und  Theologie.  2  Thlc.  Hannop, 
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T96,  1798,  Syo.  Tb.  Ben.  Aoaf.  Leo,  Krito,  oder  über  den  wohl- 
bLS^tigen  Einflüss  der  kritischen  Philosophie,  Leipz.  1806,  8vo.  St^oüd* 
TN,  Abh.  nber  dea  Werth  der  Krit.  Phil,  in  s.  Beitr.  zur  Phil,  und 
)^eBch.  der  Bei.  2,  4,  und  5te  Th.  OötL  1797-98-99.  See  also,  Bou- 
iBOtwBCK,  Imm.  Kant:  ein  Denkmal.  Abthub  Sohopenhaueb's  Ap- 
pendix to  his  work,  mentioned  §  428,  containing  a  Critique  of  Kant's 
lieorj.  Busse,  Metaphysische  An&ngsgrttnde  der  KatnrwifiBenschaft 
ron  Tm.  Kant  in  ihren  Granden  widerlegt.  Dreed.  1828. 

Uarliest  Adversaries  of  JSjmfs  System. 

See  [K.  0.  Hausius]  Materialien  zor  Gesch.  der  Krit.  Philosophie, 
aebßt  einer  Histor.  Einleitung  zur  Gesch.  der  Kantischen  Philosophie» 
III  Sammlungen,  Leipz,  1793,  2  Bde.  Svo. 

O.  L.  Beinhold,  üeber  die  bisherigen  Schicksale  der  Kantischeii 
Philosophie,  Jena,  1789,  8to. 

395.  The  first  of  Slant's  great  works  produced,  at  its 
appearance,  little  sensation.     When  at  last  it  began  to 
attract  attention,  it  excited  a  great  sensation,  and  many 
questions  with  regard  to  its  end  and  character.    The  very 
language  in  which  it  was  couched,  containing  a   set  of 
pbnifies  and  terms  entirely  new,  was  an  obstacle  to  its  pro- 
gress, and,  no  less  than  its  contents,  reyolted  the  minds  of 
most  of  the  learned  countrymen  of  its  author.    A  great 
variety  of  mistakes  were  necessarily  committed  with  respect 
to  it.     Some  pronounced  it  superficial,  and  gave  it  credit  for 
nothing  more  than  an  appearance  of  originaUty.     Others, 
admitting  it  to  be  original,  declared  it  to  be  dangerous  and 
pernicious ;  inasmuch  as  it  set  forth  ^  system  of  Idealism, 
which  would  annihilate  the  objective  reality  of  knowledee, 
destroy  all  rational  belief  in  God  and  the  immortaliiy  of  tne 
soul,  and  consequently  was  adverse  to  all  that  man  holds 
most  sacred.    Several  eminent  men  became  in  various  ways 
adversaries  to  the  new   system,  of  whom  we  nay  parti- 
cularise:   Mendelssohn;^    Mamann*   and    Jacohi  (§  415); 

1  M.  MENDELSSoms's  Morgenstunden.  2  Bd.  Berl.  1785,  8vo ;  (see 
§  881).  Prüfung  der  Mendelssohn'schen  Morgenstunden,  oder  aller 
speculativen  Beweise  für  das  Daseyn  Gottes,  in  Vorlesungen  von  L.  H. 
Jakob.    Nebst  einer  Abhandl.  von  Kaxt,  Leipz,  1786, 8yo. 

*  HAMAmr :  In  hia  Letters  to  Jaoobi — Jacobus  Works,  I  und  lY  Br 
Jaoobi,  Ueber  das  Untemchemen  des  Kriticismus,  die  Yemunft  za 
Yersläiide  zu  bringen,  etc.  in  Bcinhold's  Beiträgen  zur  leichten  Ueber- 
acht,  etc^  III,  1. 
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merJmd;^  Jfeffef*  (§  881);  Ai.  We^tamt ;*  J,  JR  JWa«;* 
Ö.  ^.  TiHelf  8,  Beinumti  (§  380)  ;  D,  TiedeTnawn*  (§  382)  ; 
IPUaner  (§  381;,-  Chr,  Garve;''  Meiners  ;^  G.  JS,  Schds^ 
(§  418);  J.  aSekwdb;*  Herder  i^  H.  O.VM  Ghrstenbers^ 
P.  Baader,^  «nd  othfits.'^ 

*  J.  A.  Bbkboabd:  Ib  the  PhUosophieiJ  JonmalB  pdbUahed  bf 
him  (see  368,  note^). 

^  J.  G.  H.  Fedbb,  lieber  Kama  und  Zeit  zar  Prüfang  der  Kant 
Philosophie,  OöiHnff.  1787,  8vo.  Philo«.  Biblioft.  roa  Feder  und 
Meiners,  1  Bd.  Gm,  1788,  8vo. 

•  *  Ad.  WiOBHAtm,  Üeber  die  OrQnde  und  GewiBsheit  der  mensch- 
liehen  Ericenntniss.  Zar  Ptttfdng  der  Eanf sehen  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,  J^ömft.  1788,  8vo.  Üeber  Materialisnius  nnd  Idealismns: 
ein  PhUoBophisehM  Fragment>  Nümb.  1787;  2te  Anil.  1788,  8yo. 
Üeber  die  Kantischen  Anschauungen  und  Srscheinungien,  eben^.  1788, 
8vo.  Zweifel  Über  die  Eantischen  Begriffe  von  Baum  und  Zeit,  e&end. 
1T88,  Svo.  He  also  wtote :  üeber  Wahrheit  und  sittliche  Yollkom- 
laenheit»  HegeMb»  3  Bände,  1798-97,  Sra  Scbaokanst  aad  Bobs 
replied  to  him  and  to  Feder. 

^  J.  F.  Flatt's  Fragmentarische  Beitiüge  zur  Bestimmimg  und 
Deduction  des  Begrifi  und  Grundsatzes  der  Causalität,  «otd  zur 
Grundlegung  der  natürl.  Theologie,  Leipzig,  1788,  8vo.  See  §  396, 
note.  Also:  Briefe  über  den  moral.  Erkenntnissgrand  der  Religion 
in  Beziehung  auf  die  Kantisehe  Philosophie,  Tubing.  1789,  8to. 

'  Glo.  A.  TmBL,  Kantische  Denkformen  od>  Kategorieen,  Fraf^. 
o.  AT.  1788,  8to.  üeber  Hm.  Kant's  Moralvefonn»  FrimJif,  und  JSe^ 
1788,  8vo. 

'  DnETB.  TiEDEiuirer,  Theätet,  oder  über  das  menschliche  WiflBe%ein 
Beitrag  zur  Vemunftkritik,  FrankJ  a.  M.  1794,  8vo. 

In  answer  to  this,  J.  Ch.  P.  Dietz,  Antitheätet,  Rost,  und  Leipz. 
1798,  8vo.  D.  TiEDBMAN»*B  rdealistische  Briefe,  Marb,  1798,  8vö. 
Beaatwortmig  derselben  von  Dna^  Gotha,  1801,  8vo.;  uikd  eine  Abh. 
Qfiedemann's  in  den  Hessischen  Beiträgen,  III  St. 

7  Gabvii,  in  Der  üebersetzung  der  Ethik  des  Aristoteles,  1  B.  nebst 
einer  Abh.  über  die  verschiedenen  Principe,  der  Sittenlehre  von  Ari»- 
totelesbiu  auf  Ksnt,  Bresl  1798,  8vo.  On  the  other  side:  J.  Cbs. 
Fb.  DiEtz,  Üeber  Philosophie,  philosophische  Streitigkeiten,  Kriti- 
cismuB  und  Wissenschaftslehre,  nebst  einer  PrUfhng  der  Garve'scheü 
Benrtheilung  des  kritischen  Systems,  Go^m,  1800,  8vo. 
".  ^  See  Mbinsbs^  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Ethik,  Göüing,  1800, 
2  Th.  8vo. 

^  J.  C.  Schwab,  Yeri^eichung  des  Kantischen  MondprinzipB  mit 
dem  Leibnitz- Wölfischen«  BerL  1800,  8vo.  üeber  die  Wahrheii  der 
^a^tischen  Philosophie  und  die  Wahrheitsiehre  der  A.  L.  Z.  in  JtfOft  ia 
Aociehung  der  Philosophie,  Berlin,  1803,  dvi>.  Be  oomposed  ilw»: 
Von  den  dunkeln  Vorstellungen,  etc.  Stuttg.  1813,  8vo. . 
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The  ficyvtei^  was  ateo  atkusked  hf  many  Tiolent  anil  pas« 
'xmate  declaimers,  such  as  Statüi^ ;  and  in  setinnl  of  ^ 
jsmrsities  the  authoiitiet  forbade  that  it  shoidd  he  taught. 

JPartisaM  of  Kmfs  Critical  System. 

396.  In  spite  of  these  inherent  difficulties  and  external 
ssaults,  the  CiiticaL  Philosophj  continued  to  gain  ground 
ft  Geraoany;  and  began  to  exercise  eoxffiiderable  influence 
•Fer  th©  character  of  the  other  sciences.  Several  men  of 
alent  declared  in  its  favour^  supporting  it  by  writings 
atended  either  to  de£^id  or  iUusiTate  i^  and  rendering 
ervice  not  only  to  Kant^  but  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  at 
arge. 

Among  these  we  may  enumerate  J.  SchsHa;^  ß  (X  JP. 
^hmi€^  ;  Car,  Leon,  EemkoUf'  (see  below,  §  398) ;  Sohmon 

^^  JoH.  GoTTFB.  Heedeb's  Terstaiid  and  Erfahrung«  eine  Metakritik 
Br  Kritik  der  rein^i  Yeiaanft^  Lei^  179d,  2  Bd.  8vo.  Kalligone, 
&€ip25. 1800,  3  Th.  Svo. 

In  answer  to  this:  Kibsbtweites's  PrUfimg  der  Herder'schen  Meta- 
sritik.  Berl  1709,  2  Bd.  8vo» 

>^  [H.  W.  YON  Gbbstekbbbg],  Die  Theorie  der  Eategorieen  ent- 
rickelt  und  erläutert,  Altona,  1795,  8to.  Sendschreiben  an  CaiOi  vok 
TiUiSBS  das  gemeinschaftl.  Prinzip  der  theor.  und  prakt  Philos. 
»etrefiend,  ^ftona,  1821,  8vo»  Ygl.  mit  einem  kleinen  Aufsatz  über 
Jrsache  in  dem  Intellbl.  der  AUgem.  Litt.  Zeitung.  St.  54, 1823. 
^'  Fa.  Baadeb,  Absolute  Blindheit  der  von  Kant  deducirten  prakt. 
Vernunft  an  JPr.  H.  Jakobi,  1797.  Beittäge  zur  Elementarphilosophie, 
da  Gegenfitiick  zu  £ant's  met,  Anfangsgründe  der  ÜTaturw.  H<m^ 
.797,  8vo. 

>^  See  various  treatises  by  BaAsiEBBEBaEB,  Maass,  BoBSTüTSAaEB, 
^isxojjyi,  Bbeteb,  ete. 

^  Antikant,  Muniek,  1738,  2  vols.  8to.  :  and  a  work  on  the  same 
[ubject  by  Eeüss,  Würzlmrg,  1789,  8vo.,  with  this  title:  Soil  man  wi 
Etttiiolischen  Uaiyeisitiiten  Kant's  Philosophie  studireni 

^  JoH.  SoHüLZ,  Erläuterungen  über  des  Hrn.  Prof.  Kant's  Kritik  dw 
•einen  Vernunft,  Königbe.  1785,  8y<k  u.  1791.  Desselben  Prüfung 
ler  Kantischen  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.  iMd»  1789—92 ;  2  Bd.  8vo. 

3  Casl  Chb.  Ebbe.  Schuib,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemimit  in  Grund- 
iaae,  Jena,  1786,  Svo. ;  3t6  Aufl.  Jena^  1794.  Wörterbuch  zum  leich- 
»m  Gebrauch  der  Kantischea  SchrifteDy/efto,  1788^  8yo.;  ^teAufi. 
1798,  8vo. 

<  BjEoraoLD's  Briefe  über  die  Kantisehe  Philosophie  (see  the  German 
Mercury,  1785—87),  Leipz.  1790;  2  Bde.  8vo. 

Eos£N£;SA2fz,  Geschichte  der  Kimt*schen  Pliilosophie,,  18^0» 
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liainum;^  O.  S,  Seydenreieh  ;*  J,  Sigmund  Beck  ^  &». 
AJb.  MelUß;^  Im,  Ben  David  ;^  J.  C.  Jl  Dietz  ;•  JV-.  W,  R 
and  Ch,  O,  8neU  ;^  J,  O.  G,  Schaumann  f  and  many  o^aesa, 
each  as  Bom,  Jbicht,  Bhiseldeck,  Neeby  Jakoby  Tieftrunk, 
KieseweUfTy  BotUerwek,  dSrug,  FrieSy  etc.  These  formed» 
numerous  school  of  Kantions,  which  necessarily  compre- 
hended also  a  laree  number  of  disciples  of  inferior  parts, 
and  blindly  devoted  to  the  system  of  their  master. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
system  soon  began  to  make  contributed  greatly  to  awaken 
a  new  and  vigorous  spirit  of  research.  Men  of  superior 
parts  began  to  apply  the  principles  it  developed  to  the  more 

1  Sal.  SIadcon's  Versuch  Über  die  Tranficendentalphilosophie,  Beri* 
1790^  8yo. 

s  Hbtbbnbxioh'b  Origmalideen  ttber  die  inteieasantesten  Q^en- 
stiinde  der  Philosophie,  Leipz,  1798—96,  5  B.  8to.  See  several  other 
works  by  the  same  author,  e.g.  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philo- 
sophy, published  at  Leipa,  1798.  '  See  §  399. 

^  G.  S.  A.  Mbllin*s  Maiiginalien  und  Register  zn  Kant's  Kritik  des 
Erkenntnissvermögens,  Jena,  1794 — 95,  2  Th.  Svo.  Kunstsprache  der 
krit.  Philos.  aiphabet,  geordnet,  Jena,  1798,  Sto.;  anhang,  1800,  Svo. 
(also:  Marginalien  und  Register  zu  Kant's  met.  Ansfangsgr.  der 
Rechtslehre).  Encyklop&disches  Wörterbuch  der  krit.  Philosophie, 
ZuUichau  und  Leipz.  1797—1808,  6  B.  8vo.  etc. 

*  Laz.  Ben  David's  Vorlesungen  über  die  Kritik  der  reinen  Vera. 
Wim,  1795;  2te  Aufl.  1802.  Ueber  die  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft, 
fbend.  1796.  Vorlcs.  über  die  Kritik  der  prakt.  Vernunft,  nebst  einer 
Rede  über  den  Zweck  der  krit.  Philos.  ehend,  1796,  Sfo.  Vorlesungen 
ü.  die  metaph.  Anfangsgründe  der  Naturwiss.  thend.  1798.  Preisschr. 
über  den  Ursprung  uns.  Erkenntniss,  Berl.  1802,  8to.  Versuch  einer 
Rechtslehre,  Berl.  1802. 

•  See  the  preceding  §.  He  also  wrote:  Der  Philosoph  nnd  die 
Philos.  aus  dem  wahren  Gesichtspuncte  und  mit  Hinsicht  auf  die 
heut.  Streitigkeiten,  Leipz.  1808,  Svo. ;  und,  Ueber  Wissen,  Glauben, 
Mystik  und  Skepticismus,  Lübeck,  1809,  8to. 

7  F.  W.  D.  Snell,  Barstellung  und  ErUlutemng  der  Kant  Kritik 
der  Urtheilskr.  Mannh,  1791—92.  2  Th.  8.  Menon,  oder  Versuch  in 
Gesprächen  die  vornehmsten  Puncto  aus  der  Kritik  der  prakt.  Vera, 
zu  erläutern,  ibid.  1789,  8yo. ;  2te  Aufl.  1796,  8yo.  Several  Manuals, 
e.g.  Lehrb.  fttr  den  ersten  Unterr.  in  d.  Philos.  2  Th.  7te  verb.  Aufl.  ' 
1821 ;  mit  Cr.  W.  Snell,  Handb.  der  Philos.  für  Liebhaber,  Oiessen, 
1802,  8yo. ;  mit  C.  Oh.  E.  Sohmid,  Das  philos.  Journal.  Cfiesgen,  1793 
—95,  6  Bd.  8vo. 

^  SoHAUMANK,  Ueber  die  transcendentale  Aesthetik :  ein  krit.  Ve^ 
euch  nebst  ein  Schreiben  an  Feder  über  das  transcend.  Ideaüsmos,  ' 
Zeipz.  1789,  8vo.  (a  work  principally  directed  against  Feder). 
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iccurateand  systematic  cultivatioii  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  especially  to  purposes  of  a  more 
Boinprehensive  study  of  Method.  Logic  was  treated  suc- 
cessfully by  8.  Maimon;^  Hoffbauer ;  Maas;  Kiesewetter; 
Krug;  Fries;  etc.  Metaphysics  hj  Jakob ;^  Schmid;  and 
K7nsff.    Ethics  by  Schmid;^  Jakob;  jPießrtmky  Roffbauer, 

*  SoL.  MadioNj^  Yeimich  einer  neuen  Logik,  oder  Theorie  des 
Denkens,  etc.  BerL  1794,  Syo.  Hoffbaüeb's  Analytik  der  IJrtheile 
Qnd  Schlüsse,  Halle,  1792,  8yo.  Anfangsgründe  der  Logik.  Halle, 
1794;  2te  Aufl.  mit  einer  psychologischen  Vorbereitung  vermehrt, 
ebend,  1810,  Sto.  üeber  die  Analysis  in  der  Philosophie,  nebst 
Abhandlungen  verwandten  Inhalts,  HaUe,  1810.  8vo.  Tersucb  über 
die  schwerste  und  leichteste  Anwendung  der  Analysis  in  den  philos. 
Wissenschaften,  eine  gekrönte  Preisschrift  mit  Zuzätzen,  Leipz,  1810, 
8yo.  Jakob's  Grundriss  der  allgem.  Logik,  und  krit.  Anfangsgründe 
der  allgemeinen  Metaphysik,  Halle,  1788,  8vo.;  4te  Aufl.  1800,  8vo. 
Maas,  Grundr.  der  Logik,  Halle,  1793,  8vo.;  4te  Aufl.  1828.  0.  Ohs. 
Ebb.  Sohiod's  Grundriss  der  Logik,  Jena,  1797,  8vo.  Tieftbüitk's 
Grundriss  der  Logik,  Halle,  1801,  8vo.  Die  Denklehre  in  reindeut- 
sehen  Gewände  u.  s.  w.,  nebst  ^einigen  Aufsätzen  von  Kant,  Halle  und 
Leipz.  1825,  8vo.  Die  angewandte  Denklehre  u.  s.  w.  ebend.  1827, 
8vo.  E[iesewett£b's  Grundriss  einer  allgemeinen  Logik  nach  Eantis- 
chen  Grundsätzen,  begleitet  mit  einer  weitem  Auseinandersetzung, 
Berl  1791,  f.  2  Th.;  2te  Aufl.  1802  und  1806.  Also:  Lo^  zum 
Gebrauch  für  Schulen,  ebend.  1797;  and.  Die  wichtigsten  Sätze  der 
Vernunftlehre  für  Nichtstudirende,  Hamb,  1806,  8vo.  Fb.  W.  D. 
Skell,  Erste  Grundlinien  der  Logik.  3te  Aufl.  Giesaen,  18^8,  8vo. 

(On  the  other  side):  Cabl  Chb.  Flatt,  Fragmentarische  Bemerk- 
ungen gegen  den  Eantischen  und  Eiesewetterischen  Grundriss  der 
reinen  aUgem.  Logik,  Tiibing,  1802,  8vo. 

^  Jakob's  Prüftmg  der  Mendelsohnischen  Moigenstunden,  nebst 
einer  Abh.  von  Kant,  Leipz,  1786,  8vo.  Beweis  für  die  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seele  aus  dem  Begriffe  der  Pflicht,  Züllicfiau,  1790-94—1800, 
8to.  Ueber  den  moralischen  Beweis  für  das  Daaeyn  Gottes,  Lie^au, 
1791,  Svo. ;  2te  verm.  Aufl.  1798. 

CABii  Chb.  £bh.  Schmid's  Grundriss  der  Metaphysik,  Jena,  1799, 
8vo.    The  works  of  Kbdg  and  Fbies  are  mentioned  below,  $  §  421-22. 

^  O.  Chb.  Ebh.  Schmid's  Versuch  einer  Moralphilosophie,  Jena, 
1790,  Svo.;  4te  Aufl.  1802,  1803;  2  Bd.  8vo.  Grundriss  der  Moral- 
Philosophie,  Jena,  1793;  2te  Aufl.  1800,  Svo.  Adiaphora:  philos. 
theoL  und  hist.  Untezsucht,  Jena,  1809,  8vo.  Kiesewetteb,  üeber 
den  ersten  Grundsatz  der  Moralphilosophie,  nebst  einer  Abhandlung 
über  die  Freiheit,  von  Jakob,  Halle,  1788;  2te  Aufl.  Berl  1790—91, 
2  Th.  Svo.  Jaoob's  philosophische  Sittenlehre,  Haue,  1794,  8vo. 
Grundsätze  der  Weisheit  und  des  menschl.  Lebens,  Halle,  1800,  Svo. 
Ueber  das  moral,  QefUhl,  HaUe,  1788,  Svo.    Tisfibunk's  philosoph. 
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jSwdlMifvM«  Stmußin,  £rug,  Friet,  KtmhmrH,  «be.  1%e 
phuosopbical  prinetple  of  I^iw  and  BigkV  ^J  SA^e^md, 

UxitezsacliQBgeA  über  die  Togeadlehre,  HaXU,  1798--18a5, 2  Bd.  8vd. 
Grundrias  der  Sittenlehre,  BaUe,  1803,  2  Th.  (Tugend-  imd  Sedits- 
lehre),  8to.  HoFFBAUXti's  üntesuchungen  iL  die  wichtigsten  G^csi- 
«ti&nde  der  Moralphiloflophie,  inshes.  die  Sittenlehre  und  Monltibeo- 
iQgie,  1  Th.  Dorim,  1799,  8yo.  An&ngsgrUnde  der  MoFralphilosophie 
und  inflbes.  der  Sittenlehre,  nebst  einer  allgemeinen  Gesc^.  d^selbeo, 
HaUe,  1798,  8to.  HETDKirBxioH'B  Prc^üdeutik  der  MoralphiloBopikk, 
nach  Qnmdfiätsen  der  reinen  Vernunft^  Leipz.  1794,  S  1h,  8to. 
Ueber  Freiheit  und  Determinismus,  und  üire  Vereinigung^  JBrlang. 
1798,  8yo.;  und  m^rere  Schriften  zur  populären  'M.oral.  K.  F. 
SiJEUDiiv,  Grundrifls  der  Tugend-  und  Religionslehre,  C^iftfyng.  1800, 
$T0.  Gl.  Hkvbioi,  Yenudi  über  den  ersten  Grundsatz  der  Sittkiläire, 
1  Th.  Leipz.  1799,  8vo.  Lbonh.  Creuzeb's  Skeptische  Betiaditnngeii 
über  die  Freiheit  des  Willens,  Qüasen,  1798,  8to. 

Q.  HüTBLAND,  Versuch  über  den  Grundsatz  des  Naitiiirechts, 
Leipz.  1785,  8to.  Iiehrsätze  des  Naturrechts,  Jena^  1790 ;  2te  Aufl. 
1795,  8yo.  Hstdenbeicb,  System  der  Natur,  nach  krit.  Prinzipiell, 
Leipz.  1794—95,  2  Th.  8to.  Grund^tze  der  natürl  Staatsrechts, 
nebst  einem  Anhang  StaatsrechtL  Abhandlungen,  Leipz,  1795,  2  Th. 
8yo.  Versuch  über  die  Heiligkeit  des  Staats  und  die  Moralität  der 
Beyolntionen,  Leipz.  1794,  8yo.  Buhle,  Lehrbuch  des  Naturrechts, 
0<Sitt.  1781,  8yp.  Ideen  zur  Bechtswissenschaft,  Moral  und  PolitUL, 
I  Samml.  Qm.  1799,  8yo.  He  also  wrote :  Entwurf  einer  Transcen- 
dental-philoBophie,  Oötb.  1798,  8yo.  Ueber  Ursprung  und  Leben  des 
Menschengeschleclkts,  und  das  künftige  Leben  nach  dem  Tod^  Bfuu»i. 
1821,  8yo.  K.  Chb.  E.  Scmfm's  Grundriss  des  Naturrechts»  fur 
Vorles.  Jena  und  Leipz.  1795,  8yo.  Jakor's  PhilosopK  Eechtslehre, 
Halle,  1796 ;  2te  Aufl.  1802,  8yo,  Auszug,  ehend.  1796,  8vo.  Anö- 
Machiayel,  HaUe,  1794  und  1796,  8yo.  Maas,  Ueber  Recht  und 
Verbindlichkeiten,  Halle,  1794,  8yo.  Untersuchungen  über  die  wicht- 
igsten Gegens^nde  des  Naturredits,  HcMe,  1790,  8yo.  Grundriss  des 
Naturrechts,  Leipz,  1808,  8yo.  HoFFBAüiot's  Naturredbt,  aus  dem 
Begriffe  des  Beohts  entwickelt,  HaUe,  1793;  8te  Aufl.  1804,  8yo. 
Untersuchungen  über  die  wichtigsten  C^genstande  des  Naturrechts, 
ebend,  1793,  8yo.  Allgem.  Staatsrecht  n.  s.  w.  HaUe,  1797,  8ya 
Bass  allgem.  Natiureeht,  imd  die  Moral  in  ihrer  gegenseit  Abhängig- 
keit, eto.  BMfi,  1816,  ^o.  Th.  Sohmalz,  Recht  der  Natur,  1  Th. 
K'Mgfib.  1792 ;  %i»  Aufl.  1796,  8yo.  2  Th.  NaUirl.  StaaAsredbt,  1791  ; 
2te  Au£L  1795.  Pas  natUrl.  Familien-  uad  Kiffchenriebt,  e&MMl.  1795,  < 
$y«. '  ErklScoüg  der  Rechte  des  Menschen  nad  Büi^gen,  «te.  e&Mit. 
.  1798,  8y«.  Handbuch dw Re<^iq[>hil«ophie, «&«»<;.  1807, «y».  F./. 
AsasLv  FsuxitBACJS,  Kritik  des  naturi,  Rechts»  ÄUona,  1796;  tio. 
Ueber  ^e  einzig  mögUehea  Beweisgründe  gegen  das  Dasey»  und  die , 
Gültigkeit  der  Natttrl.  Redite,  i^«ipis.  uad  Gern,  1795,  «vo.  AiOü-' 
Hobbtt^  \T^  W^  179^  Sfo.    :^  Eax..  ZiiosaBU,  A&Angsgr.  dee 
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gflyrfoMFiiirf,  J?i«U^,  7afo»,  Jifa«»,  B:oßh€mer,  SdkmOg,  Series, 
Ibu^rbctohy  Sol,  Zacharie,  FöUt»^  Qros,  etc.  1^  Beienee 
if  Jteli^on,  ccmsid^fed  as  a  part  of  ^Practical  pyiosophy,^ 
r^s  abl  J  treated  br  Hei/dewreioh^  Soimid,  Jakdk,  Tieflnmk, 
Krti^y  esbc.  The  theooy  of  the  ¥me  Arta  (or  w^gthetieB)* 
vai3  <}jisio«i9sed  bj  Meydewreich^  Bsminger^  and  DdMiek,  aiid 
äi^  ]^oet  BekUUr  (in  hia  prose  wiitiiigB),  vhose  free  spiiit 
%oou    shook   off  the   shackles  of  the  Sekool-philosopli^. 

l^HloBoph.  PrivatrechtB,  Leipz.  1804,  8yo.    Anfangsgr.  des  philosopb. 

Criminalrechta,  ebend,  1805,  8yo.    Vierzig  Bücher  Tom  Staate,  2  Bd. 

StuUg.  tind  T'tifr.  1820,  8yo.    K.  H.  L.  Pöi^rrz,  Die  StaatswiasenflchafteB 

im.  Lichte  imserer  Zeit,  4  Bd.  Leipz,  1823,  u.  f .    C.  H.  Gbo&^  Lehrbuch 

der  PhiloB.  Rechtswissenfichaft,  Tiibing.  1802;    ate  Avfl.  1815,  8y4i. 

J.  Chb.  Gottl.  SoEAUMAinr,  Wiflsenschaftl.  !Natan«cht,  HaUe,  1792, 

Byo.     Elritische  Abhandlungen  zur  pbilos.  Rechtslehre,  ffaUe,  1795, 

8to.     Versuch  ernes  neuen  Systems  des  I^atUrl.  Rechts,  ebend,  1796, 

Syo.     Q.  Henbioi,  Ideen  zu  einer  wissenschaftlicher  Begründung  der 

Eiechtslehre,  oder  über  den  Begriff  und  die  letzten  Gründe  des  Rechts, 

etc.   Hannov,  1809--10,  2  Th.   8vo.;    2te  verm.  Aufl.   1822,  8w). 

J.  A.  Bbuokiuie^  ÜiBsai  sor  1»  Mature  et  TOrigine  des  Droits,  Lips, 

1810,  8to. 

>  HETDEiotEiCH,  Betrachtungen  über  die  Philosophie  der  Katurl. 
Religion,  Leipz.  1790—91,  2  Bd.  Syo.  Grundsätze  der  moral.  Gottes- 
lehre, Leipz.  1793,  8yo.  Briefe  i&ber  den  Atheismus,  ^end,  1797, 
8yo.  C.  Che,  E.  Sohmid's  Philosophische  Dogmatik,  Jena,  1796,  8yo. 
Jakob's  Allgemeine  Religion,  1797,  8yo.  s.  oben.  Tj^eftbunk's  Yer- 
euch  einer  neuen  Theorie  der  ReligioAsphUosophie,  Leipi,  1797,  8yp. 
Hofkbaueb's  Untersuehungen  über  die  wichtigsten  Gegensl&ide  der 
natürL  Religion,  ffaUe,  1795,  8yo.  J,  E.  Paebow,  i&rundriss  der 
Yemunftreligion,  Berl,  1790,  8yo.  Gso.  Chb.  Huliueb,  Entwurf  eisuer 
philos.  Religionslehre,  1  Th.  MaUe^  1797«  8yo.  Many  critiques  on  the 
Religious  Philosophy  of  Kant  apjpeaved  &om  the  pens  of  R^izB,  Stobii, 
Jachhasn,  G,  E.  Schulze,  and  Scheuj3Iq> 

*  Hetdenbeich's  System  der  JiSthetik,  1  Th.  (unfinished)  Lei0i, 
1790,  8yo.  Jlathei  Wörterbuch,  4  Th.  Leip».  1793,  ff.  J.  H.  Gueb. 
HsuBiNaEB's  Handbuch  der  J^tiietjJi;^  Ootha,  1797,  2  B.  &vo.  I«.  Bm 
DAyiD,  Beitrag  zur  Kritik  des  Gcschmaoks,  Wien,  1.797.  Versuch 
emer  Geschmaäslehre,  jßer^.  1799,  8yo.  P,  DEij^ayoK«  Das  Äeb^üi^, 
Beri,  1800,  8yo.  F.  W.  D.  SiiBU<,  Ywnßk  emer  iSlsMilk  tut  iaeb- 
haber,  2te  Aufl.  Oieeaeti,  1828, 

3  J.  Ith,  Anthropologie,  1794,  99<i.  0.  Cbb.  E.  ScHxm,  Empiiisske 
Psycholegiie«  1  Th.  Jem,  1791 ;  2te  Aufl.  1796,  Sifo.  P^cholo^rteehe 
Mägaz.  seit  1796;  Anthaopolog.  Journal,  1803.  Jakob's  Qnmdri«8 
der  Mahnuigsseelfnjiehre,  Buüe,  1791 ;  4te  Aufl.  1810,  8yo.  0raiid- 
riasdesemp.  Psych.  Leipz,  1814;  und,  Eittutemng  der  GniadrisMS, 
dmd.  Hovfbaüeb's  Natnrl^brs  der  Seele,  in  &iaf«n,  JM26,.I796, 
8yo.    Untersuchungen  über  die  Krankheiten  der  Seele,  HaUe,  1802, 
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Faycbology*  h^  Schmidt  Jakob,  Snett^  etc.    Educaldoii^  by 
Seusinaer,  Memeyer,  SchuoartXy  etc. 

All  tnese  authors  (most  of  them  professors  in  the  German 
TJniyersities)  contributed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  illus- 
trate or  extend  the  system  of  their  master.  The  most 
remote  branches  of  pmloso^hy  were  influenced  by^  the  cen- 
tral action  and  impulse  which  had  been  communicate  by 
S[ant ;  and  eren  his  adversaries  ended  by  doing  him  justice. 
It  is  true  that  in  France'  and  in  England^  his  system  could 

3  Th.  8vo.    Psychologie  in  ihrer  Hauptanwendang  auf  die  Eechta- 

?flege,  Haue,  1808,  8yo.  Der  Grundrifis  vor.  s.  Lo^,  und  besonders, 
JaUe,  2ie  Aufl.  1810.  Kibsewetteb,  Kurzer  Abriss  der  Erfahnmgs- 
seelenlehre,  Berl  1806,  8yo.;  2te  A.ufl.  1814.  Faasl.  Darstellung  der 
Eifthrungsseelenlehre,  Hamh.  1806,  8yo.  F.  W.  D.  Shbll,  Empir. 
FBjchoL  Oiessen,  1802;  2te  Aufl.  1810.  Maabs,  s.  oben.  6^29.  Litt 
Yersuch  über  die  Oeftthle,  bes.  über  den  Affecten.  2  Th.  Haue  und 
Leipz.  1811—12,  8to. 

JoH.  Heinb.  Glieb.  Heusingeb's  Yersuch  eines  Lehrbuchs  der 
Erziehungskunst,  Leipz.  1795,  Svo.  A.  H.  Ndsmeteb's  Grundeältze  der 
Erziehung,  Haue,  1796,  Svo. ;  6te  Aufl.  8  B.  1810,  8yo.  Leit&den 
der  Pädagogik  und  Didaktik,  Haue,  1808,  8yo.  Fbiedb.  Heinb.  Cab. 
ScHWABZ,  Lehrbuch  des  Pädagogik  und  Didaktik,  Heidelh,  1807-8. 
Erziehungslehre,  Leipz.  1802-4,  3  B.  8yo.  J.  Lud.  Ewald,  Yoriesun- 
gen  Über  die  Erziehungslehre,  8  Th.  Mannh.  1808,  8yo. 

-  Philosophie  de  Kant,  ou  Principes  Fondamentauz  de  la  Philosophie 
Tnmscendentale,  par  Chables  Yillisbb,  Metz,  1801,  2  yols.  8yo.  See 
the  Critical  Journal  of  Soheluhg  and  Heoel,  yoh  1,  No.  3,  p.  6,  sqq. 

See  also  seyeral  essays  in  the  Spectateur  du  Nord,  Hamb.  1798-9. 

Essai  d'une  Exposition  succincte  de  la  Critique  de  la  Baison  pure  de 
M.  Kant,  par  M.  Kinkib,  traduit  du  HoUandois  par  J.  le  Fb. 
AmsUrd.  1801,  8yo.  De  la  Metaphysique  de  Kant,  ou  Obsenrations 
8ur  un  ouyrage  intitul6,  Essai  d'une  Exposition,  etc.,  par  le  Citoyen 
Destutt-Tbaot,  in  the  M^moires  de  Tlnstitut  Nat.  Scienc.  Moral, 
torn.  IV. 

Philosophie  Critique  d6couyerte  par  Kantfond€e  sur  le  demier 
principe  du  Sayoir,  par  J.  Hoehnb,  Paris,  1802,  8yo. 

*  NrrscH,  Genexal  and  Introductory  View  of  Kant's  Principles  con- 
cerning Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity,  Lond.  1796,  8yo. 

.  The  Principles  of  Critical  Philosophy,  selected  from  the  works  of 
Emm.  Kani,  and  expounded  by  Jahes  Sig.  Bbck.  Translated  from  the 
German,  Lond,  and  Edinb.  1797,  8yo. 

WiLLiOH*B  Elements  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  Lond.  1798,  8yo. 

WiBOHAK  (Thoicas),  Principles  of  the  Kantesian  Philosophy,  8fo. 
Science  of  Philosophy  (on  Kantian  Principles),  4to.;  and  two  Eäsaya 
.  on  Kant  in  the  Encyclopssdia  Londinensis. 

GoLEBXDOE,  Tablo  Talk :  The  Friend;  fto. 
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scarcely  obtain  a  hearmg,  in  spite  of  the  zealous  labours  of 
some  of  its  admirers ;  but  in  Holland*  and  tbe  North  of 
lEurope  it  had  greater  success. 

We  may  consider  as  unavoidable  consequences  of  the 
popularity  it  acquired,  the  number  of  abuses  to  which  it 

fave  birth,  such  as  an  unmeaning  use  of  formularies,  a 
lind  devotion  to  one  single  system,  and  a  contempt  for  all 
experimental  knowledge. 

B.    Philosoph^/  subsequent  to  Kant» 

397.  The  triumph  of  Critical  philosophy  was  of  short 
duration.  It  opposed  too  many  faction«,  and  counteracted 
too  many  views  and  pretensions,  to  obtain  an  easy  victory. 
The  various  misapprehensions  to  which  it  gave  birth,  raised 
suspicions  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  it  contained, 
as  well  as  of  the  propriety  of  the  method  by  which  thw 
were  developed.  Some  asserted  that  the  theory  was  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  Common  Sense,  because  it  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  a  system  of  mere  Idealism,  and  destroyed 
the  very  reality  of  all  external  nature.  Others  went  only 
half  as  far  in  their  objections,  alleging  that  Kant  had  thrust 
out  real  existence  by  one  door,  to  let  it  in  'bj  another.  His 
system  was  judged  to  be  incomplete  in  tnis  respect  also, 
that  by  subdividmg  the  different  mental  principles  of  Know- 
ledge,* it  placed  them  side  by  side,  as  co-ordinate  with  one 
another,  instead  of  making  tllem  subordinate  to  one  supreme 
principle  (§  389).  Many  of  its  opponents  objected  to  it, 
that  instead  of  weakening  the  cause  of  Scepticism,  it  con- 

»  Paul  van  Hemert,  Beginsels  der  Kantiansche  Wysgeerte,  Amstd. 
1796,  8vo.  Magazyn  voor  de  Critische  Wysbegeerte  en  de  Geschiedenis 
van  dezelve,  Amsterd,  1798,  Svo.  Epistol»  ad  Dan.  Wyttenbachium, 
Am9terd,  1809,  8vo.  (Dan.  Wittenbaoh,  in  answer  to  Hemert) 
^iXofiaOtias  rä  «riropd^a-^MlBceUanese  Doctrinae,  lib.  I,  II,  ATnsterd, 
1809,  8to. 

J.  KiNKEB,  Essai  d'une  Introduction,  etc.  (see  p.  416,  note  2). 

F.  H.  Hevhann,  Principes  Moraiix  de  la  Philosophie  Critique 
developp^s  et  appliqngs  ä  une  Legislation  externe  fond6e  sor  la  Justice, 
la  Liberty  ct  l'Egalit6  naturelle,  Amstd,  1799,  8yo. 

Van  Bosch,  Ethica  PhilosophisB  CriticaB. 

3  Such  as  the  principles  of  Thought  and  Knowledge ;  a  principle  of 
Speculative  Science,  and  a  principle  of  Practical  Beason. 

2  B 
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triboted  to  fortify  it ;  wldle  some  of  üb  partisans  brongb 
.discredit  osl  their  cause  by  misapplying^  its  formularies,  or 
by  their  eidrayagant  expectations  of  its  sneoees.^  Besides, 
me  views  developed,  particnlarij  the  distinction  estabufih^ 
between  Knowledge  and  Science,  were  too  new  to  be  at 
once  generally  adopted  or  apprehended,  and  too  repugiumt 
i»  the  natural  tendency  to  speculation,  for  the  understanding 
at  once  to  submit  to  their  discipline.  The  oonaequenoe  was, 
that  the  Critical  system  itself  gave  occasion  to  a  variety  of 
attempts,  partly  to  re-establish  the  old  dogmatical  theoriesP 
—partly  to  exalt  the  new  philosophy  itself  to  the  highest 
grade  of  Science,  to  constitute  it  a  complete  system  of 
.  knowledge  (of  which  Kant  had  only  pointed  out  the  method), 
.anpposing  it  to  have  attained  to  the  region  of  the  Absolute 
.  and  Perfect,  in  which  B^ng  and  Seiaice  becozne  idenidcal, 
,and  all  the  contradictions  of  the  terms  of  BeflectÜMo.  dis- 
appear. A  variety  of  fresh  sy^stems  made  their  appearance, 
■by  which  man  hoped  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Abso- 
lute ;  some  by  ime  way  of  contemplation — some  by  thought 
—•some  by  seiance-^oth^rs,  again,  oj  belief  It  was  natural 
that  Scepticism  also  shoiüd  revive  in  exact  proportion  as 
attempts  at  demonstrative  science  began  to  charactexise  the 
new  philosophy. 

The  consequraiee  was,  that  &om  this  School  ita^  pro- 
ceeded firesh  essays  bobh  of  Dogmatism  and  Scepticism. 

C,  X..  Meinhold^ 

Bbothoui,  Earl  Leoahard  Beinhold's  Leboi  und  litenaisckeftWextei, 
nebst  Auswahl  yon  Briefen  desselben.  ^ 

An  Aoooont  of  his  Doetrincs,  ete.;  by  his  paptl«  H.  Duboc^  Hamb, 
.  1828,  8vo^ 

398.  The  leader  in  these  controversies  was  (7..  Z.  JB^ioId, 
.who  was  bom  at  Vienna,  17^>  and  subsequently  becama  a 
professor  at  Jena  and  Kiel ;  where  he  died,  1823. 

Having  by  laborious   study  made   Imnself  thoroughly 

•     '  Tor  instance:  t  A  Preliminary  Exposition  of  ike  Principles  of  a 
General  System  of Posts  1 1 1    OÖtting.  1801, 

2  jpoj.  instance :  the  Empiricism  of  Sbllb  {Berlin,  1?88,  8vo.)«  the  , 
Kationatism  of  EbejChardt,  and  the  Eclecticism  of  Feder, 

3  Containing  several  lettierff  of  Kaat  and  his  eootemporaricB; 
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acqosiiited  with  the  i^piiit  of  the  Critical  sjBEtem,  and  culti- 
Tated  his  own  talent  for  analysis,  he  convinced  himself  that 
he  had  discovered  in  them  a  principle  of  perpetual  harmoiiy 
among  men  of  in^uisitiye  minds,  and  a  panacea  for  the  evib 
of  mortality.^  Bis  hope  being  disappointed  by  the  imin- 
merable  misapprehensiuns  which  prevaned  with  regard  to  it, 
he  labonred  to  discover  for  it  some  internal  evidence,  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  argumentative  proof  it  possessed  already. 
He  believed  himself  to  have  detected  snch  a  principle  by 
the  observation,  that  although  Kant  had  investigated  fully 
the  acuities  for  acquiring  mowledge,  he  had  not  examined 
the  phenomena  and  representations  of  Consciousness,  which 
are  the  ultimate  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  necessarily 
modify  and  define  it.  He  also  complained  that  the  Critical 
system  was  not  sufficiently  scientific;  and,  in  particular, 
wanted  a  common  principle  infiuencing  all  its  p^s,  and  a 
theory  founded  on  such  a  principle,  wmch  might  supply  the 
elements  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  the  Criticism  of  Eea- 
son.  To  this  end  he  proposed  the  principle  of  Consciatuneas. 
In  Consciousness  we  may  distinguish  between  two  relative 
terms,  the  Object  represented  (or  the  material  coming  from 
without),  and  the  Subject  which  represents.  By  investigafcidg 
the  notion  of  representation  audits  modifications  of  unity  and 
.  multiplicity,  Eeinhold  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  fixed  and 
peculiar  properties  of  the  acuities  of  cognition  and  repre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  results  of  a  critical  examination  of 
the  rational  faculties.  This  theorjr'  of  the  faculty  of  repre- 
sentation had  the  appearance  of  giving  to  Critical  Philosophy 

^  See  the  letters  of  Eant  mentioned  §  398,  bibliogr. 

^  It  was  styled  the  Theoiy  of  the  Faculties  of  Mental  Conception. 

Versuch  einer  neuen  Theorie  des  menschl.  YorstellungsvennÖgenB^ 
I^rag.  u.  Jena,  1789,  8vo. ;  u.  1796.  lieber  die  bisherigen  Schicksale 
der  Eant'schen  Philosophie,  Jena,  1789,  Svo.  lieber  das  Fundament 
des  philos.  Wissens.  Jena,  1791,  Svo.  Beiträge  zur  Berichtigung 
bisheriger  Miflsveiständnisse  der  Philosophie,  I  u.  It  B.  Jena,  1790^ 
1794,  8vo.  Auswahl  vermischter  Schriften,  2  Thle.  Jena,  179ff,  8vo. 
Rreisschrift  Über  die  Frage :  welche  Fortschritte  hat  die  Metaphj^ 
seit  Leibnitz  und  Wolff  gemacht  (together  with  oÜier  prize  compo> 
sitions  of  Schwab  and  Abioht),  Berlin,  1796,  370.  Verhandlungen 
über  ein  Sinverständniss  in  den  Grdndsätzen  der  sittlichen  An^* 
legenheil  aus  dem  Gesichfspunctis.des  gemeinen  und  gesunden  Ver- 
standes, I  Bd.  i^iiöeofe,  1798,  8yo. 

2  £  2 
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what  it  wanted  in  unity  and  harmony;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  Beemed  to  render  it  more  intelligible  by  reflecting  a  light 
upon  its  principles  as  well  as  its  consequences.  But  these 
appearances  were  illusory:  the  theory  was  not  without  merit 
ana  utility,  but  it  could  not  answer  all  the  intentions  of 
the  author.  It  was  assailed,  howcTer,  at  the  same  time  by 
Dogmatic  and  Sceptical  antagonists  {Mat,  Heydenreieh, 
Beck,  etc.*),  but  particularly  by  the  author  of  JEnesidemus} 
In  consequence  of  these  attacks,  Beinhold  himself  became 
sceptical  as  to  the  validity  of  his  own  system,  which  he 
endeaYOured  to  improve,  partly  by  modifying  the  terms  he 
had  employed,  and  partly  by  strengthening  its  weak  points. 
He  ended,  However,  by  renouncing  it  altogether,  and  adopted 
first  the  theory  of  Fichte,^  and  afterwards  that  of  JBardili} 
This  genuine  lover  of  Truth  turned,  in  his  latter  days,  his 

>  See  the  following  section. 

'  [Gottlob  Ebxst.  Schulze],  iEnesidemns :  oder  liber  die  Funda- 
mente der  von  dem  Hrn.  Prof.  Bcinhold  in  Jena  geliderten  Elemen- 
tarphilosophie,  nebet  einer  Yertheidigung  des  Skepticismns  gegen  die 
Amnaasungen  der  Yernunftkritik,  Heimst  1792,  8vo. 

In  reply  to  Jlnesidemus :  J.  H.  Abioht's  Hermias,  oder  Anfiösong 
der  die  gl&tige  Elementarphilos.  betreffenden  .Snesidemischen  Zweifel, 
Erlang,  Wi,  8vo.    J.  C.  C.  Vibbeck*8  Hanptmomente  der  Keinhold- 
üchen  ElementaipMlos.  in  Beziehung  auf  die   Einwendungen  des 
^hesi^emuB,  Leipz.  1794,  8yo.    DanteUnng   der  Amphibolie  der  j 
BeflexlOQsbegriffe,  nebst  dem  Yersnche  einer  Widerlegung  der  Haupt-  ' 
moiaente  der  Einwendungen  des  ^nesidemus  gegen  die  Beinholdlscfae  j 
ElementarphiloB,  Frltf,  am  M.  1795,  8vo.  (by  Beck.) 

In  reply  to  JReinhold*s  theory :  Einzig  möglicher  Standpunct,  Ton 
wachem  die  krit.  Philosophie  beurtheilt  werden  soll,  Riga,  1796,  8?a 
Behold,  Fichte,  Schelling ;  von  Jao.  Fbiss,  Leipz,  1803,  8vo. 

>  Sendschreibon  an  Lavater  und  Fichte  über  den  Ohmben  an  Gott, 
ffamb.  1799,  8vo.    Ueber  die  Paradozieen  der  neuesten  Philos.  Hamb.  \ 
1799,  8vo. 

^  Beltittge  zur  leichten  Uebcrsicht  des  Zustandes  der  Philos,  beim  1 
Anfange  des  XIX  Jahrh.  Hamburg,  1801—3.  3  Hefte,  8to.  More  1 
recently :  Anleitung  zur  Kenntniss  und  Beurtheilung  der  Philos.  in 
ihren  ^mmtl.  Lehgrebäuden,  Wien,  1805,  8to.  (Anonym :)  Yersoch 
einer  Auflösung  der  etc.  Aufgabe,  die  Natur  der  AnaJysiB  und  der 
analyt  Methode  in  der  PhUos.  genau  anzugeben  und  zu  antersacheii, 
etc.,  Münch,  1805,  8to.  | 

Babdil^s  and  K.  Lh.  Rsinhold's  Briefwechsel  Über  das  Wosen  der 
Philos.  und  das  Unwesen  der  Speculation«  herausg.  von  Ksinhou},  i 
Münch,  U0i,SYO. 
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attention  to  the  critical  examination  of  Language,  as  the 
source  of  all  the  midunderstandings  which  have  arisen  in 
Philosophy  (conducting  his  researches  with  an  especial 
regard  to  cases  of  Synonymy),  with  the  hope  of  effecting 
that  harmony  amongphilosophical  inquirers  which  was  con- 
stantly his  ohject.  He  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  equi- 
vocal expressions  and  inconsistencies  of  the  customary 
formal  Logic,  which  he  maintained  to  be  the  essential  cause 
of  the  reproach  so  long  incurred  by  Philosophy,  that  it  was 
incompetent  to  make  good  its  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
a  Science.*  He  endeavoured  also,  by  a  new  theory  of  the 
faculties  of  human  knowledge  on  scientific  principles,*  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  inquiries  he  had  started  in  his  former  attempt. 
His  son  U.  Beinhold  (professor  of  Philosophy  at  Jena), 
follows  the  steps  of  his  father  in  his  inquiries  respecting 
the  relations  and  connection  between  Logic  and  Language.' 

399.  J,  8igismu/nd  Beck  (first  professor  at  Halle,  after- 
wards at  Eostock),  an  acute  disciple  of  ELant,  endeavoured 
to  recommend  the  Critical  system  by  an  abridgment  of  it, 
and  by  making  the  Critical  point  of  view  the  point  of  view 
also  of  original  representation;  but  his  ideas  were  con- 
fused and  his  method  bad,  and  he  injured  the  cause 
which  he  sought  to  support,  by  drawing  his  conclusions 
without  any  previous  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  cognition 
on  which  they  were  founded.    He  also  prepared  the  way  for 

1  An&ngsgriinde  der  Erkenntiss  der  Wabrheit  in  einer  Fibel,  Kiel,. 
1808,  8vo.  Rüge  einer  merkwürdigen  Sprachverwirrung  unter  den 
Weltweisen,  Weimar,  1809,  8vo.  Grundlegung  einer  Synonmik  fttr- 
den  allgemein.  Sprachgebrauch  in  den  pbilos.  Wissenschaften,  Kiel, 
1812,  8yo.  Dans  menschl.  Erkenntnissvermögen  aus  dem  Gesichts- 
pnncte  des  durch  die  Wortsprache  vermittelten  Zusammenhangs^ 
zwischen  der  Sinnlichkeit  und  dem  Denkvermögen,  €bend..lSl6,  8vo. 

2  Die  alte  Frage ;  Was  ist  die  Wahrheit  bei  der  erneuerten  Streitig- 
keiten über  die  göttlich.  Offenbanmg  und  die  menschl.  Vernunft  in. 
nähere  Envägung  gezogen)  AUona,  1820,  Svo.  (See  particularly  the 
concluding  observation,  §  62). 

(On  the  other  si^ :)  Was  ist  Warheit  1  eine  Abhandl.  veranl.  durch 
die  Frage  des  etc.,  Beinhold,  von  dem  Grafen  H.  W.  A.  von  Ealkreuth^ 
Breslau,  1821, 8vo. 

3  Ebk.  "RmsnojÄ),  .Versuch  einer  Begründung  und  neuem  Darstellung 
der  log.  Formen,  Leipz.  1819,  8vo.  He  also  wrote  :  Grundzttge  ehies 
Systems  der  Erkcnntnisslchre  und  Denklehre,  Schleswig,  1^2%  8vo. 
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Vbfb  moBt  «biolabe  tnmseendental  Uetdifim,  hj  making  epray- 
tidue  depend  upooi  the  onenesB  of  the  imderstanding  (ht 
QBriffinal  representation ;  deriying  our  veiy  notions  of  Spaice 
and  Time  directly  from  that  aad  from  the  conception  of 
Dimension,  and  aodishing  the  broad  distinction  which  snh- 
siBts  between  IntnitionaL  and  Sensational  Perception  and 
nionght. 

JTac.  Si6isiLBBCK,IirlSutemder  Aaszng  ans  den  kritischen  Schriften 
des  Prof.  Kant.  Biga,  1798->94,  I  nnd  II  B.  Toi.  III  is  directed 
asünst  Rbihhold,  vidi  this  title :  Einzig  mögiicher  Btandpanct,  ans 
welchem  die  kritische  Philosophie  benrtheilt  werden  muss»  Itiga, 
1796,  II  Bde.  8yo.  Qrandriss  der  kritischen  Philosophie,  Halle,  1796, 
8to.  Propädeatik  zu  jedem  wiasench.  Studio,  ehend,  1796.  Commen- 
tar  über  Kant's  Metaphisik  der  Sitten,  I  Th.  1798,  Syo.  Beck  suhse- 
qnently  put  forth :  Grundsätze  d.  Gesetzgebung,  1806.  Ein  Lehrbuch 
der  Logik,  Boat,  u.  Schtoerin,  1820,  8to.  ;  and  Lchrb.  des  Natorredits, 
Jdi.  1820,  8yo. 

Mchte^s  Doctrine  of  Science. 
.  For  the  bibliography  see  below,  §  405. 

400.  The  philosophical  labours  of  X  G,  Mclite  greatly 
exceeded  the  various  attempts  succeeding  the  diffusion  of 
Kant's  system. 

He  was  bom  May  19,  1762,  at  Eammenau,  in  Upper 
Lusatia  (Ober-Lausitz),  and,  afber  having  studied  at  the 
school  of  PfOTta  and  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic, 
passed  several  years  in  Switzerland  and  Prussia;  and  in  1793 
Decame  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Jena ;  resigned  his  office  in 
1799,  and  retired  to  Berlin :  in  1805  filled  a  professorial  chair 
at  Erlangen,  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Berlin;  where 
he  died,  1814.  Fichte  made  it  his  object  to  constitute  the 
Critical  philosophy  a  science,  founded  on  the  most  exact 
principles,^  with  the  hope  of  precluding  all  future  errors 
and  misapprehensions,  and  of  annihilating  Scepticism;  the 
cause  of  which  was  defended,  among  others,  by  Schulze  and 
SoL  Maimon,  Encouraged  by  the  success  which  his  "  Essay 
towards  a  Criticism  of  Eevelation  in  gen§ral,"  obtained,' 
and  by  the  example  of  Eeinhold's  theory  of  the  perceptive 

*  t  Idea  of  the  Doetrine  of  Scienoe :  Pief.  p.  ff.    f  Oenenl  Pdnei« 
pies  of  the  Doctrine  of  Science,  p  12. 
3  Königsb,  1792 :  second  edition«  1793. 
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£aeuLtie0,  he  gftT^fiiU' scape  ifo.lÜBprigiii^  aasd  inde^eiideiidi 
^^uiiifl,  yirhiefa,  with  a  fmnes»  apprpachmg  obsti&aoy,  led 
l^iflOL  coiiatanisly  to  maiuaitaui  and  boldly  to  nrofess  the  coQ^ 
<3lÜ8ioiis  to  wUqli  he  had  once  amyed.  Mi»  object  wa«  to 
£]a.d :  a  BjBtem  whiqh  might  iUastrate  by  a  single  principle, . 
-the  Biaterial  and  foriaal  properties  of  aU  science;  might 
e^ablish  the  unify  of  plan  which  the  Critical  eystißm  bad. 
i&iled  to  maintam,  and  solye  that  most  difficult  of  all  po^* 
blems  regarding  the  connection  between  our  coneeptionjs 
and  i^ir  objects.  Such  waa  the  origin  of  his  Sdentifio; 
Theoiy,V  which  suK><>se«  thai;  neither  Oonsciousnesa  norths 
ottjeets  towhieh^itixefors, — ^ncith^  the  matenal  nor. formal 
pa^ts  of  fe^owle^e,— joasQ  to  be  eonaideared  a«  4ata;  but  are. 
the  a^eaults:  (^.  api:operation  of  the  JS^o^.  and  are  coBeoted  by, 
meane  qfr  Sefleetion.  ^Eiehte  do^s  not^  MlEeKant,  begin  .]^, 
aa-  ^a^sis.xrf  oi«r  fi^culties.  for  acquiring.  toQiwledff e,r^- 
ppacticai  jj^jflÄon.  wd  jlMdgiO^  no?  yet,.^ -BeinhoJd/hAJ,. 
don^^  by  ^BtijniBg  «iptimitiye j^>--rthait  <rf  Conswu^e^ftir 
b^t  ftupposes.im  original  I  ^t.  of.  the  subject  (the»  JJ^<^),> 
fipßm  which  ihe*  derives  tho^v^rytconsiwctien  of  OonsciQUfh.. 
n^flfi.itpelfv.  .   ,1,;  ..:     :  ..  •       ..   .!  ■= 

The  method  he  p^]!^ea  14  ««,  foUews.,  He  begins  by  in*, 
yest%atij^<  tib^;.<)p»oeBtio)i  of  Soimce,.  Ji  iß  a*  «yetewu  of 
K^owle^e^döbenmiißd  by  a  higher  pripiciple^  whiqh  express^gj. 
the:cpntfip1;s  and  fofin.ojf  sci^oe:  .  The  jpoctrine  of  Science 
iaiieacÄ^ce  tbftj^deanpiwjjtrates  the  posfeibillty  and  validity 
o|:.8ciien0ft^..tite  W^ditj.  of  theiprin^ajdes  m  which -it  ia.; 
fe»nded'fl*4«g^da:tjiefojw  iapyi.conft^»t9!,,and  eoBBequentiy: 
thej iconneic^^n  of  all  humani  aci^c^,  ^Inasmuch  aß. tlua.: 
^Wiy  ^r  39ocitriiBle  of  Seie»ce  is.  thß  highes*^  of  aU  sciQ^itifie 
syM^emSy'it  B%^at  ,bedepende»i?.  on*  peculiar, priaacipH.  not. 
deducibte.  £p0m,itfh«ft  ;or.,an(y  ethep/.'Scie^c^v ;  TÜe  XhepryioiE 
S^nceisiindepetid^ntrof  aU^ojO^ei^Sj^^rrof  .itself  yiflidand  pos*. 
säd^^  and  fs^  be^m^^t  U^  .  ^h^  Dpctr^ue  of  Science  u^plies^ 
also  p,  SyötQmi  eiumeete^  with  it:;  «nd  contrariwise,  the  fact. 
0^3  System'  imphds  that:of  ;a:Theo^,  and.of.a  igr$t  and. 
ab^ute  pm^^e.;  the  dmßle  of  an^^umentation  being  ^com«-., 
]^^;82kd  inevitable  ,  Th§re  a.i:e,  hewever,  in  giew/cral,  three 
l^rincipteai^f  ^ien^^e:  1»  (mB  absolute  and  tmconditional  aa, 
r^airclB  fCdnikenta  und  form^ ; ;  2,  a.;  prinpiple  uDcomditiönol-  i^ 
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form,  but  conditional  in  its  contents ;  3,  a  principle  uncon- 
ditional in  contents,  but  conditional  in  form.  A  Theory  of 
Science  is  Philosophy,  which  has  for  its  object  the  necessary 
process  of  the  human  mind  in  the  freedom  of  activity.  When 
the  energies  of  our  minds  have  been  determined  to  any 
particular  pursuit,  (such  as  Logic,  Geometry,  etc.),  they 
become  the  objects  of  a  Special  Science ;  the  determination 
to  such  particular  pursuits  being  a  contingent  direction 
imparted  to  free  action,  and  consequently  incomplete.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Theory  of  Science  is  alone  complete  in 
itself,  and  forms  a  perfect  whole.  The  objects  it  contem- 
plates are,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  stated,  the  original 
operations  of  the  human  mind  (the  TFhat),  which  take  place 
according  to  a  certain  determinate  method  and  form  (the 
How),  These  become  the  objects  of  Consciousness  by 
means  of  the  faculty  of  Eeflection,  whose  office  it  is  to 
abstract  and  disengage  the  element  of  Consciousness  in  all 
things.  In  this  way  we  attain  to  Absolute  Unity,  which 
comprehends  all  cognitions  and  their  principles ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  pure  JEffo.  Beflection  and  Abstraction  are 
subject  to  certam  laws  of  Logic,  which  are  absolute  postu» 
lates  of  the  Theory  or  Doctrine  of  Science. 

401.  First  principle,  A=A.  X  represents  the  syste- 
matic dependency  of  the  whole.  A  and  X  being  supposed 
to  exist  m  the  ^o,  may  be  signified  by  this  formulary, 
^^o  sum  Ego,  This  is  the  self-evident  principle  of  Philosophy 
and  Science  in  general  (Principle  of  the  Accord  of  the 
unconditional  Postulate);  expressing  the  necessary  form 
and  substance  of  Self- consciousness.  Li  virtue  of  this 
principle  we  form  judgments ;  to  judge  being  an  act  ajid 
operation  of  the  Ego,  The  Ego  then  establishes,  absolutely 
and  independently,  its  own  existence;  being  at  once  the 
agent  and  the  result  of  activity:  in  which  consists  the 
essence  of  Consciousness.  The  first  operation  of  the  Ego 
is  that  of  Reflection  on  itself,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  pos- 
tulated impediment  opposed  to  its  hitherto  unrestrained 
activity.  The  Ego  places  itself  in  the  position  of  the  sub- 
ject, inasmuch  as  it  opposes  itself  as  subject  to  the  obstacle 
contemplated.  The  second  principle  (involved  in  the  former), 
is  this— that  the  Ego  is  not  the  NonrEgo  (Principle  of 
Opposition).    There  remains  yet  a  third  principle,  condi- 
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tional  ds  far  as  relates  to  its  form ;  but  not  as  respects  its 
value  postulated  by  an  axiom  of  the  Eeason.    To  exemplify 
tiliis,  an  action  of  the  Ego  is  required,  which  may  lUusto^te 
tlie    opposition  of  the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  in  the  Ego^ 
TiritHout  destroying  the  Ego,    Eeality  and  legation  can  be 
associated  only  by  means  of  limitations.    Limitation  then  is 
tlie  third  principle  postulated.     Limitation  again  leads  us 
on    to    Divisibility.      Everything  divisible  is  a  quantitg. 
Consequently  in  the  Ego  there  must  be  granted  a  divisible 
quantity,  and  therefore  the  Ego  contains  something  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  or  not  to  exist  without  detracting 
from  the  real  existence  of  the  Ego,    Hence  we  arrive  at  the 
distinction  of  a  separable  and  ah  absolute  Ego.    The  Ego 
j^aces  a  divisible  Non-Ego  in  opposition  to  the  divisible  Ego 
(Fundamental  principle  of  the  Basis).    Both  of  them  have 
their  existence  m  the  absolute  Ego,  being  respectively  deter- 
minable by  a  reference  to  that.    Hence  are  derived  the  two 
foUovidng  propositions :  1.  The  Ego  implies  a  limitation  of 
its  extent  by  means  of  the  Non-Ego,  which  circumscribes 
its  absolute  and  otherwise  unlimited  influence.    2.  In  like 
maxiner  the  Ego  determines  and  defines  the  Non^Ego,    The 
reality  of  the  one  circumscribes  that  of  the  other.     On  this 
point  timi  all  the  disputes  between  Idealism  and  Eealism; 
and  it  is  by  a  reference  to  this  that  they  must  be  adjusted. 
The  grand  problem  which  speculative  philosophy  would 
endeavour  to  solve,  is  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  connection 
between  our  representations  and  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer.     The  first  of  the  two  propositions  above  stated  is 
necessary  to  be  admitted,  because  without  the  opposition  we 
have  described  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  Conscious- 
ness— ^without  an  object  there  could  be  no  sä^ject    The  Ego 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  except  as  modified  by  the  Non-Ego. 
But  vice  versa,  without  a  subject  there  can  be  no  object : 
the  Ego  must  also  be  admitted  to  exist  as  determining  the 
Non-Ego:  the  one  feet  implying  a  passion  or  suffering,— 
the  otner  an  action  of  the  Ego,    Our  representation  of 
things  out  of  us,  is  a  mode  of  acting  of  the  E^o,  whereby  it 
transfers  to  the  Non-Ego  a  real  existence  abstracted  from 
itself.      By  such  an  operation  of  the  mind  the  Non-E^ 
assumes  the  character  of  something  real  as  respects  the 
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Effo,  iiUHramch  as  the  S^  traxiBferB  to  it'  a  poTidOn  of  its 
own  reality.  Allowing  that  external  objects  imporess  the 
BepTeaentmg  Subject,  yet  this  is  nothing  more  than,  the 
opposition  of  those  objects  as  the  I^bn^J^o  to  our  own.  J^o 
(mniting  thereby  the  latter);  the  agent  oaniinuing^  to  be 
ourselves  and  not  things.  Prom  what  haa  been  staked,  may 
be  deduced :  1st.  The  reciprocity  existing  between  the  J5^ 
and  the  Hon-Ego.  The  action  and  passion  of  l^e  M^o 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  relates  to  the  Ntnt-J^o, 
2ndly.  The  operations  of  the  ^Eßo  tend  to  show  that  the 
iieai  and  tM  principles,  on  which  all  eamprehensibilify  of 
the  circumstance  that  we  know  thii^  out  of  us  depends, 
form  one  and  the  same  ground  in  the  activity  of  the  JSge. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  £m^  that  we  conteni- 
phte  the  ^o  as  active,  and  the  Ncn^^Ego  as  passive ;  or  vice 
vergd.  By  such  an  hypothesis  the  diseoroant  daimff  of 
Bealism  and  Idealism  are  reconciled,  odA  the  true  theozy 
of  philosophical  science  developed. 

Erom  such  principles  the  transoendoital  theory  of  the 
faculty  of  mental  representation  in^Bus  Ü^e  fbUowing  eon- 
cfaisions.  1.  Mental  representation  {FbrgteUm^)  can  only 
take  place  in  virtue  of  a  reciprocal  re^ition  'ezistmg  between 
the  J^o  and  the  Ntm-Ego.  2.  The  direetkm  of  lite  -.  JBgo  to 
the  Non^Ego  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  Mon-BgaiiQ  the  j%o- 
In  such  cases  the  Mgo  balances,  as  it  werey  between  two  con«- 
tsary  influences.  Such  hesitation  is  the>  eäeet  of  ^the  imagi« 
nation,  which  equally  reprosents  the  passifse^and  active 
operations  of  the  Ego ;  or,  in  other  words,  o^fiinreys'  themi  to 
the  Consciousness.  3.  Such  a  state  of  hesitaltion  ^impSäes 
the  act  of  p^cdving  in  g^ieral  (jift^ÄMi^,  !in  wkioh 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  percipient  Subject  fi?em  the 
Object  perceived.  It  is  not  EeflaeUon  (the  t^aid^ney  of 
which  is  inwards),  but  acthdiy  directed  towavds  «xtemal 
objectSj — Production.  4.  Prom  the  met  of  percemng  results 
Berception,  properly  so  called,  which  is  l^e  e^eet  ^  the 
ITnderstanding.  5.  Judgment,  iqtbe'ne^^laeej.wei^  tise 
oljects  presented  to  it  by  the  undeiBtanding,  and:  de&ies 
their  mutual  relations.  6.  The  perception  ci  the  «bsehcto' 
SMitaneousness  of  the  iS^o  is  the  oi^gtHtioSi  of  BesuKm  «nd 
the  hasia  of  all  Science. 
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Practical  ApplicaUm  qf  ihe  Scientific  Theory. 

402.  Two  facts  have  been  up  to  this  point  required  as 
postulates  to  support  the  above  system :  the  reciprocal  action 
of  tlie  JE^o  and  the  Non-Ego;   and  the  occurrence  of  an 
obstacle  to  the  Ego,  which  restricts  its  hitherto  unlimited 
energies,  and  gives  birth  to  the  Non-Ego,    Now  as  the 
existence  of  the  Ego  itself  (involving  that  of  the  Non-Ego)y 
is  dependent  on  this  very  circumstance,  the  whole  system 
•would  fall  for  want  of  a  foundation,  if  we  could  not  deduce 
from  the  Ego  itself  the  principle  of  such  an  obstacle.    This 
can  be  effected  only  by  practical,  not  by  theoretical  phiio- 
Bophy.     The  Doctrine  of  Science  in  its  practical  application 
has  for  its  object  the  absolute  practical  Ego,  which,  bv  defining 
the  Ifon-Ego,  becomes  the  principle  of  the  obstacle  alluded 
to,  and  of  the  limitation  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego.    Such 
an  ^go  is  free,  unlimited,  and  independent — ^the  only  true 
Beality;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Ego,  considered  as 
Intelligence  determined  by  the   Non-Ego,   is  finite   and 
linaited.    In  virtue  of  its  unlimited  activity,  the  Ego  com- 
mences by  circumscribing  itself.     This  it  does  as  a  deter- 
mining faculty,  which  implies  the  existence  of  something 
else  determinable  by  it.     Consequently,  Üie  Ego  possesses 
by  implication  the  power  of  determining  that  which  is 
determinable, — ^in  other  words,  of  determining  the  Non-Ego^ 
which  is  elective  activity,  and  the  result  of  pure  Activity. 
The  absolute  Ego  possesses  an  unlimited  activity,  and  a  per- 
petual tendency  to  become  the  cause  of  something  else. 
With  such  an  impulse,  the  Ego  commences  an  imlimited 
career,  but  without  attaining  its  object  or  becoming  a 
Cause.     In  consequence  of  not  accomplishing  this  end  its 
energies  are  repulsed  and  reflected  upon  itself  (Eeflection). 
In  vurtue  of  its  inherent  activity  and  its  inability  to  attain 
the  end  first  proposed,  the  Ego  now  opposes  a  counter- 
movement  to  its  first  impulse.    Hence  arises  the  obstacle 
alluded  to,  or  the  Non-Ego,    The  Nm-Ego  being  once  esta- 
blished, the  Ego  assumes  with  reference  to  it  the  character« 
istics  of  practical,  definitive,  and  causal.    The  Non-Ego  also 
re-acts  on  the  Ego,  determining  to  a  certain  extent  the  Ego^ 
and  opposing  a  counterpoise  to  its   influence.      In  this 
manner  the  Non-Ego  also  becomes  a  cause  with  rderence  to> 
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the  J^o.  Feeling  consists  in  perceiving  the  limitation  of  the 
free  activity  of  the  free  Ugo.  It  is  thus  we  arriye  at  thß 
reciprocal  opposition  existing  between  the  S^fo  and  the  ex- 
ternal Woria ;  the  former  in  one  respect  assuming  the 
character  of  something  connected  with,  and  dependent  on, 
the  World  (considered  as  Intelligence),  but  in  another  (as 
Practiced),  continuing  free  and  independent  of  the  same. 
lu  this  manner,  by  establishing  the  existence  of  the  ^^Oy  we 
establish  that  of  the  World,  and  hj  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  external  World,  we  establish  that  of  the  £go. 
Consequently,  the  World  can  possess  reality  only  for  an 
Effo,  in  an  JS^o  and  by  an  £qo.  The  leading  proposition  of 
the  theory  is  this :  that  the  E^o  is  absolute  Activity :  that 
all  which  exists  out  of  the  E^o  is  produced  by  the  Eqo  by 
means  of  position,  apposition,  and  limitation.  The  E^o  is 
the  subject-object;  and  thus  Transcendental  Idealism  is 
boldly  introduced. 

On  certain  Branches  of  FhtlosopTiy  treated  by  Mokte. 

403.  The  author  of  the  Doctrine  of  Science  attempted  to 
remodel  on  its  principles  some  of  the  philosophical  sciences, 
such  as  Ethics  and  I^turalLaw.  His  disquisitions  respect- 
ing  both  contain  many  original  and  glorious  thoughts  by  the 
side  of  an  equal  number  of  paradoxical  opinions,  with  an 
appearance  of  logical  deduction  and  systematic  connection« 
resting  on  no  solid  basis,  though  managed  with  great  ability. 

Ethics,  Having  by  his  Idealism  annihilated  the  objective 
reality  of  the  sensible  world,  and  left  nothing  in  its  place 
but  a  system  of  mere  images,  he  tries  to  establish,  by 
means  of  Conscience,  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  sensible 
world,  as  also  in  an  intelligible  world,  independent  of  the 
former;  and  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  referring 
our  practical  tendency  to  an  attainable  end  through  deeds. 
He  sets  out  with  the  conception  of  free-will,  that  is,  of 
unrestrained  independent  free-agency,  which  is  the  tendency 
of  the  jEJ/o,  and  on  which  the  thought  of  personality  ia 
founded.  Consequently,  the  principle  of  practical  Morality 
is  the  necessary  conviction  of  Intelligence,  that  its  freedom 
must  be  determined  by  the  notion  of  complete  free-agenoy  ; 
or,  in  common  language,  that  Conscience  must  be  obeyed 
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without  limitation.^  It  determines  the  shall  (doe  Sollen)  or 
the  principle  of  Duty.  Virtue  consists  in  a  perfect  con- 
fornuty  and  unison  with  self.  Natural  Law  and  Eight, 
which  !Fichte  was  the  first  to  treat  as  quite  independent 
of  Moral  Bight,  instructs  us  as  to  the  relations,  in  respect 
of  Bight,  and  the  reciprocal  actions  of  &ee-agents,  and 
deduces  them  from  self-consciousness,  of  which  they  are 
necessary  conditions.  Man  cannot  conceive  himself  to  be  a 
rational  heing  except  inasmuch  as  he  attributes  to  himself  a 
free  activity ;  nor  can  he  suppose  himself  possessed  of  this, 
without  extending  the  same  to  other  beings,  to  all  appear« 
ance  like  himself.  Consequently,  he  conceives  himself  to  be 
placed  in  certain  relations  of  Eight  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
which  induce  him  to  regard  his  personal  fiberty  as  circum- 
scribed by  that  of  others.  Eichte  denies  the  existence  of 
an  Original  Eight,  regarding  it  as  a  fiction  created  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  Science.  All  Eight  has  reference  to  som^e 
community,  and  derives  its  very  existence  from  such  a  state. 
Eational  beings  are  consequently  intended  to  become  at 
once  members  of  society  (ßphorate,  in  the  state;  and 
^Protection  of  Commerce^  m  states).  A  state  is  the  reali- 
sation of  Eight  as  contemplated  by  Eeason.  In  his  later 
accqimt  of  political  Eight,  JFichte  considers  the  realisation 
of  the  kingdom  of  G-od  upon  earth  as  the  ideal  of  a  state 
based  on  the  principles  of  Eeason;  in  other  words,  a 
Theocracy,  founded  on  the  revelation  of  God  in  humanity. 
It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  his  leading  maxim  is  to 
make  everything  subordinate  to  the  conception  of  Eeason ; 
xind  on  tms  prmciple  he  founded  his  plan  for  an  universal 
national  system  of  education,  and  a  permanent  school  or 
college  of  learned  men. 

The  Beligious  FhilosopTiy  of  Pichte  has  attracted  the 
greatest  attention.  He  represents  the  Deity  as  the  imme- 
diate moral  order  of  the  world,  an  idea  to  which  the  Ego 
attains  in  consequence  of  feeling  itsel£  restricted  in  the  exer- 

1  In  Fichtb's  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben,  §  138,  sqq.  this  view 
of  morality  is  made  superior  to  that  presented  by  the  principle  of 
positive  and  imperative  Legislation,  at  the  same  time  that  he  mikx»  it 
subordinate  to  Uiose  of  Beligion  and  Science.  According  to  his  theory 
the  only  true  life  is  the  life  in  God,  which  gives  birth  to  a  higher 
principle  of  morality,  lays  open  to  us  a  new  world,  and  creates  it. 
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*  eise  of  itB  free-agency  b}r  tbe  conception  of  obligation.  Tfae 
\Mho  labours  to  realise  this  duty,  and  consequently  to  recog- 
nise a  moral  creation  in  the  midst  of  the  world  vithont, 
which  it  has  itself  produced:  in  this  manner  it  approxi- 
mates the  Deity,  and  attains  to  the  life  which  proceeds 
from  God.  In  this  moral  order  of  the  world  felicity 
is  tiie  result  of  moral  worth.  This  felicity  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  happness ;  which  does  not  and  cannot 
exist :  a  doctrine  which  prohibits  all  reference  to  the 
latter  as  a  final  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  think  of 
the  Deity  as  something  distinct  from  the  moral  woiid 
just  described,  notwithstanding  our  proneness  to  con- 
ceive  of  Him  as  a  separate  being,  and  the  author  of  that 
creation :  1st.  Because  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  Divinity 
the  qualities  of  Intelligence  or  Personality,  without  making 
Him  a  finite  being,  like  to  ourselves.  2ndly.  It  is  a  species 
of  profanation  to  conceive  of  the  Deity  as  a  separate 
essence,  since  such  an  conception  implies  the  existence  of  a 
sensible  being  limited  by  Space  and  Time.  3rdly.  We  can- 
not impute  to  Him  even  existence  without  confounding 
him  with  sensible  natures.  4thly.  No  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  yet  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  creation 
of  the  world  could  be  operated  by  Gk)d.  Sthly.  The  idea  and 
expectation  of  happiness  is  a  delusion ;  and  when  we  form 
our  notions  of  the  Deity  in  accordance  with  such  imagina- 
tions, we  do  but  worship  the  idol  of  our  own  passions — ^the 
Prince  of  this  worid. 

Views  of  this  nature,  developed  in  a  paradoxical  form, 
though  coupled  with  a  depth  of  moral  feefing,  procured  fop 
their  author  the  charge  of  being  a  sort  of  atheist,  and  pro- 
cured for  Pichte  some  troubles  and  persecutions  which  he 
did  not  entirely  deserve.  He  livedo  however,  to  renounce 
his  earlier  doctrines. 

Bemarhs  on  tie  Doctrine  of  Science,  at  large. 

4M.  The  system  of  Pichte  is  distinguished  by  a  perfect 
unity  and  remarkable  logical  accuracy.  It  smves  many 
difficulties,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  occasion  to  many 
new  ones,  and  was  exposed  to  the  following  objections. 
By  the  Kantists  it  was  urged  that,  1st.  Pichte  had  proposed 
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for  solution  a  grand  philosophical  problem,  ^hoat  pre- 
yiously  inquiring  whether  it  was  capable  of  being  solved. 
He  pretends  to  explain  everything,  but  attempts  this  only 
by  means  of  a  seeming  transcendental  deduction,  and  is 
constantly  driven  back  to  gratuitous  assertions  and  cyclical 
arguments.  2ndly.  The  principles  laid  down  are  the  laws 
of  Logic,  which  can  never  enable  us  to  attain  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  any  cognizable 
subject  or  object.  These  laws  are  forms  of  thought,  devoid 
in  themselves  of  all  substance.  It  is  only  by  a  forced  appli- 
cation that  they  are  ruvested  with  the  semblance  of  entity, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  principle  the  first  (§  401),  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Ego  to  an  mdeterminate  object.  The 
defect  of  these  false  realizations  is  cleverly  concealed  by 
the  logical  artifice  of  all  these  positions,  oppositions,  and 
compositions,  which  only  present,  afber  all,  the  appearance 
of  a  real  cognition,  instead  of  the  re^  knowledge  to  which 
they  aspire.  The  non-Kantians  objected :  1st.  That  tins 
system  converts  the  Ego  into  an  absolute  and  indepeiident 
essence,  annihilating  the  existence  of  external  Nature,  its 
independent  reality,  and  its  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Eeason. 
2ndly.  It  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  The  Ego  at  first  is 
represented  as  nothing  but  infinite  activity,  opposing  to  itself 
as  a  limitatian  the  Non^E^,  and  thereby  producing  aU  things 
— space  iucluded.  But  m  the  first  place ;  what  is  it  which 
compels  the  Ego^  as  yet  unlimited  and  unrestrained,  to  cir- 
comscribe  itself  by  the  position  of  the  JVb«-  Ego  ? — "  Because 
otherwise  it  could  not  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  objects." 
But  what  necessity  can  be  shown  for  its  aiming  at  the 
knowledge  of  objects,  being  itself  infinite  and  umimitedP 
The  pretended  principle  of  the  Activity  of  the  Ego^  ru  virtue 
of  which  it  establishes  an  objective  world,  is  a  primordial 
faot,  of  which  we  have  no  perception  in  the  empirical  con- 
.  sciousness,  and  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  intel- 
lectual perception  {AMehkmm^)^  and  is  therefore  21,  postulate 
arbitrarily,  and,  as  it  were,  surreptitiously  assumed  for  the 

*  purposes  of  the  theory.    Fichte  confounds  the  operations 
'  of  transcendental  imagination  in  the  construction  of  gjso- 

metrical  figures  with  the  creation  of  determinate  objects, 
without  stopping  to  explain  how  the  multiplicity  of  external 

•  objeels  .aasd.  their  various  piqpeddes  can  possibly  be  affected 
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by  Üie  ocnutraction  of  Form  in  SjMtce.  The  postulate  of 
an  obstacle  encountered  by  tbe  infinite  actiTity  of  tbe  Ego, 
which  thiowB  it  back  upon  itself  and  creates  a  consciousness 
of  the  necessity  attachmg  to  certain  mental  representations, 
is  not  to  be  accounted  &r  either  by  the  nature  of  the  Eg9 
or  the  Ntm-Ego,  In  short,  instead  of  one  mystery,  ttos 
theory  would  establish  another  still  more  incomprehensihle, 
all  the  time  pretending  to  explain  the  former  by  the  latter, 
and  en^g  with  an  admission  that  its  own  principle  of 
explanation  is  incomprehensible.  Accordingly,  m  the  most 
recent  statement  of  his  theory,  the  author  is  compelled 
to  assert  (in  order  to  account  for  the  feeling  of  necessity 
attached  to  certain  mental  representations,  arising  from 
their  relation  to  an  object),  that  the  Ego  is  restricted  in 
the  exercise  of  its  energies  by  certain  determinate  limits, 
although  he  had  described  it  as  Infinite  Activit;^  or  an 
Absolute  Doing  {Thtm),  These  limits  or  restrictions  he 
proceeds  to  can  incomprehensible  and  inexplicable,  which 
nevertheless  were  precisely  the  object  at  which  his  Scientific 
Theory  of  Philosophy  was  levelled.  His  Idealism,  therefore, 
is  an  example  of  speculation  carried  to  the  extremest  limit, 
and  ending  in  the  destruction  of  itself'—after  having  first 
annihihited  all  science  and  free-agency. 

Compare  this  transcendental  Idealism  with  the  sopematnial  Idealism 
of  Berkeley,  and  the  Bealism  of  Spinoza. 

405.  Eichte  himself  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his 
theorv  to  the  opinions  of  others  by  subjecting  it  to  various 
modifications,^  particularly  with  reference  to  me  agreement 

1  Fiohtb's  Works.  On  the  Theory  of  Science  at  laige :  Ueber  den 
Begriff  der  Wissenschaftslehre,  Weimar,  1794,  8vo.  Zweite  verb,  und 
i»nn.  Aufl.  Jena,  1798,  8vo.  Qrondlage  der  gesammten  Wissen- 
achaftslehre,  Weimar,  1794,  Svo. ;  2te  Aufl.  1802,  8to.  Grundriss  des 
£igenthUmlichen  der  Wissenschilftslehre,  Jena  und  Leipz.  1795,  8vo.; 
2te  verb.  Aufl.  ebend,  1802,  Grundlage,  etc.,  und  Grundriss,  neue 
nnyerttnderte  Anfl.  Tab.  1802.  Versuch  einer  neuen  Darstellung  der 
Wissenscbaftslehre,  und  zweite  Einleitung  in  die  Wissenschaftslehre  (in 
dem  Philosophischen  Journal,  herausgeg.  von  Nikthammeb  und  Fichte;, 
1797.  St  I.  S.  I  f..  St  IV.  S.  810,  S.  V.  S.  i  f.  und  VI).  Antwort- 
achreiben  an  E.  L.  Bionhoui  auf  dessen  Beitrag  zur  leichtem  Ueber- 
sieht  des  Zustandes  der  Philosophie  beim  An&nge  des  XIX  Jahr- 
bundertg,  Ti}b.  1801,  87o.  Sonnenklarer  Bericht  an  das  grössere 
Fablicom  über  das  eigentliche  Wesen  der  neuesten  Philosophie,  etc., 
Berlin,  1801,  öro.     Die .  Wiasenacfaaftslehre  in  ihrem  aUgcmcinsten 
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lie  pretended  to  bave  established  between  it  and  tbe  Critical 
method ;  as  also  with  regard  to  the  means  of  detecting  in 
Consciousness  the  original  activity  of  the  J^o.  At  nrst 
he  attempted  this  on  the  laws  of  Thought,  but  subse» 
quently  had  recourse  to  Intellectual  Perception;  (in  his 
Sonnenklarer  Bericht,  mentioned  p.  432,  note) .  The  most  re- 
markable difference,  however,  between  the  earlier  and  later 
editions  of  the  Theory  of  Science,  is  this :  that  the  first  was 
conoposed  on  the  principles  of  Idealism,  the  latter  on  those 
of  Kealism.  The  former  sets  out  with  asserting  the  un- 
limited and  independent  activity  of  the  JEJ^o;  the  latter  by 
maintaining  the  absolute  JEsse  of  the  Deity,  as  the  only 
true  reality — the  only  pure  and  self-existing  Ufe — of  whom 
the  world  and  consciousness  are  but  the  image  and  impress ; 
treating  objective  nature  as  nothing  more  than  a  limitation 
of  Divine  Life.  The  philosophical  system  of  Schelling  ajj- 
pears  to  have  contributed,  no  less  than  the  religious  senti- 
ment, to  effect  this  change. 

The  Doctrine  of  Science  excited  a  prodigious  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  gained  a  great  number  of  partisans :  among  others, 
JP.  K.  Mrherg,  (see  the  catalogue  of  Fichte's  works,  below) ; 
F.  J.  Nktlmnmer,  (bom  1766);  C.  X.  Beinhold  (see  §398); 
Schelling  (see  following  §) ;  J.  B.  Schad  (§  412),  after- 

Umrisse  dargestellt,  Berlin,  1810,  Svo.  Die  Tbatsachen  des  Bewusst- 
seyns.  Yorlesangen  gehalten,  etc.,  za  Berlin,  1810 — 11 ;  Stuitg.  und 
Tub.  1817,  8vo. 

On  Beligions  Philosophy  in  particular :  Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller 
Offenbarang  (anonym.)  2te  venu,  und  verb.  Aufl.  Konigth.  1793,  8yo. 
Ueber  den  Grund  unsers  Glaubens  an  eine  göttliche  Wcltregierung 
(Philosoph.  Journal,  VIII  R  (1798),  1  St.  Fn.  K.  Pobbbrg's  Bnt- 
wickelung  des  Begriffs  der  Beligion  ebendaselbst.)  Appellation  an  das 
Publicum  über  die  ihm  beigemessenen  atheistischen  Aeussemngen, 
Jena  und  Leipz.  1799,  8vo.  Der  Herausgeber  des  Philosophischen 
Journals  gerichtliche  Verantwortungsschriften  gegen  die  Anklage  des 
Atheismus,  Jena,  1799,  8to.  (Forbebo'b  Apologie  seines  angeblichen 
Atheismus,  Ootha,  1799,  Svo.)  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben,  oder 
auch  die  Beligionslehre,  etc.  Berl  1806,  8to.  The  way  to  the  Blessed 
Life,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Beligion,  translated  by  WnjiUU  Sioth,  L&n- 
dan,  1849. 

Ethical  and  other  writings :  Vorlesungen  über  die  Bestimmung  des 
Gelehrten,  Jena,  1794,  8yo.  System  der  Sittenlehre,  Jena  und  Lcipz, 
1 798,  8vo.  Beitrüge  zur  Berichtigung  der  Urtheile  des  Publicums  über 
die  Französische  Beyolution,  1793,  8vo.  Grundlage  des  Naturrechts, 
Jena,  1796— 97>  II  Theile,  8to.  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des  Mensch^, 
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itedB  It  diflci^ of  Sehelimg;  JM?U(§ 414);  JCOM^^sid 
otiien.^ 

It  also  exioountered  manj  sturdy  antagooists  and  aevere 
eaticBf  especially  among  the  Kantists.*    The  end  of  it  has 

Beri,  1800,  S^a  The  Vocation  of  Kan,  translated  by  W.  Smith«  8vo. 
London,  1849.  Der  geschloesene  Handelsstaat :  ein  philosoph.  Entwni^ 
ab  Anhang  zur  Bechtsl.  Ttt6. 1 800,  8to.  Yorlesnngen  über  das  Wesen 
des  Gelehrten,  Berl,  1806,  8to.  The  Nature  of  the  Schofaur,  and  its 
KaaiÜBBtations,  translated  by  W.  Smith,  second  edition,  8yo.  London, 
1849.  Die  GrundzUge  des  gegenwärtigen  Zeitalten»  Berl  1806,  8yo. 
fHie  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age,  transUt^d  by  W.  Smith,  8to. 
London,  1849.  Beden  an  die  Dentsche  Kation,  Berl.  1808,  Sro.  Die 
Yorlesnngen  über  den  Begriff  des  wahrhaften  Kriegs,  ebend.  1813,  Svo. 
Die  Staatslehre,  oder  ttber  das  YerhSltniss  des  ürstsats  zam  Yemunfit- 
leiehe  in  Yortittgen,  etc.,  aus  dem  Nachlasse  herauageg.  Berl.  1820,  8yo. 
Pichte's  Sttmmtliche  Weike  (complete  works),  11  toIs.  8yo.  BerUn, 
1846,  &c 

.  *  Worka  iUnstratire  of  those  of  Fichte:  Philosophisches  JownaaX, 
herausgegeben  von  Niethammkr,  Neutttrel  nnd  Jena,  1795-96,  4  B.; 
mit  Fichte,  1797—1800,  Y— X  B. 

'  Fb.  W.  Jos,  Schsluno,  Abhandinngen  rar  Erläatemng  des  Ideal- 
ismus der  Wissensschaftelehre  in  dem  Philos.  Journal  von  Fiohtb  und 
NnrHAMMai^  1796  und  1797;  and  in  Sghxluno's  Philos.  Schriften, 
IBand. 

JoH.  Bapt.  Sohad,  Gmndriss  der  Wissenschaftlslehre,  Jena,  1800, 
8to.  Gemeinfassliche  Darstellung  des  Fiehteschen  Systemes  und  der 
dam»  herrorg^enden  Religionstheorie,  Brfitrt,  1799—1801,  III  B. 
6vo.  Geist  der  Philosophie  unserer  Zeit,  Jena,  1600,  8vo.  Absolute 
Harmonie  des  Fichteschen  Systems  mit  der  Beligion,  Bffiut,  1802, 
8vo.'    Transcendentale  Logik,  Jena,  1801,  8to. 

G.  B.  A.  Mehmel,  Lehrbuch  der  Sittenlehre,  ErUmg.  1811.    Beine 
Beehtslehre,  ehend.  1815,  8to.     At  an  earlier  date:  Yersncii  einer 
vollst,  analyt.  Denklehre,  1803,  and  Ueber  das  YerhiUtnias  der  PluioB, 
aar  Beligion,  1805,  8to.  u.  a. 
^^  Criticisms  of  Fichte's  theoiy: 

Stimme  eines  Arktikers  Über  Fichte  und  sein  Yer&hrea  gegen  die 
lUntianer  (von  K.  T.  Bink),  1799,  8to. 

Yom  Yerhältnias  des  Idealismus  zur  Beligion :  oder,  Ist  die  neaeafte 
nülosophie  auf  dem  Wege  zum  Atheismus  1  1799,  8yo. 

Freimütige  Gedanken  über  Fichte'a  Appellation  gegen  die  Anklage 
des.  Atheismus  und  deren  Yeranlassung,  Qotha,  1799,  8to. 

J.  H.  Gl.  Heusinoeb,  Ueber  das  Idealistisch-Atheistische  System  des- 
QnLt  Prof.  Fichte,  Dresden  und  Ooäta,  1799,  8to. 

.K.  L.  Beinhold,  Sendschreiben  an  Layater  und  Fidite  llber  den 
Olauben  an  Gott,  Hamh.  1799,  Syo. 

¥.  H.  Jacob!  an  Fichte,  Hamb.  1799,  8vo. 
.  W.  Tb.  Kbüo,  Briefe  ttber  die  WiannstdiaAalehie,  LeipsL  1800. 8ro. 
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bßen.  tito  Arne  mt\  Aat  «f  all  other  ex^luaiTe'lilieories ;  vA 
ii^  ^ite  of  its  impofflii^  tone  of  auldiorily»  whick  would 
eleyate  gpecuiatiooL  at  me  expeiiBe  of  eoq^mmental  know- 
ledge (wbieh  it  aiectB  to  eontemn),  it  ha»  failed  to  acquire 
sxk  aBO^ftdeocy  in  matters  of  philosophy.  At  the  same  time, 
it,  mxuA  be  eonfessed  that  in  its  day  it  had  great  influence 
over  the  munds  of  Eichte's  ccmtemporaries ;  and  by  the  soErt 
of  ^ofoenee  which  characterized  his  compositions,  has  pro* 
ittoted  in  many  men  a  strong  tendency  to  anti-senMious 
pjOzsiiito  and  investigations. 

Schelling*$  Theory  <f  Mzolute  IdenHfi/. 

406.  Indite  had  attonpted  to  construct  a  system  of 
knowledge  on  the  principles  of  Idealism,  in  respect  both  of 
Eorm  and  Matter ;  but  Schelling  carried  specuiation  a  step 
farther,  and  instead  o£  the  JS/o,  the  Subject-Object,  phiced 
a^  the  head  of  his  system  the  absolute  Itself,  or  Üud 
Oriamal  Ego  (da$  Ur*Ich\  and  proposed  to  solve,  on 
phuosophical  principles,  the  highest  problem  which  Bea- 
son.  can  contemplate — the  nature  of  Absolute  Being,  and 
the  manner  in  which  all  finite  beings  are  derived  from 
it.  F,  W*  J,  von  SchelUng^  is  unquestionably  an  original 
thinker,  superior  to  Fichte  for  the  vivacity  of  his  imagi- 
nation, 1^  poetical  character  of  his  genius,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  acquirements ;  more  particularly  in  the  history 

Gottlob  Chb.  Fb.  ^ibchhabeb,  XTeber  das  Princip  und  die  Haupt- 
ptobleme  des  Fichteschen  Systems^  nebst  einem  Entwarf  za  einer 
neuen  Aiiflösmig  derselben,  Carlsruhe,  1801,  8to. 

X),  Cbb.  Ernst.  SoBJOD's  Ausföfarliclie  Kritik  des  Bvchs:  Die  Beßtim» 
mang  des  Menschen,  in  Schmtd'a  Attfa&tsea  FhUosopliiBdiea  «id  ' 
IHieolpgischen  Inhalts,  Jenct,  1802,  %vo. 

Ch.  f.  BöHio:,  Cpmrnentar  über  und  gegen  den  ersten  Orundsate 
der  wissenschaftlichen  Lehre,  Altenh.  1802,  8yo. 

.  Jac.  Fbixs;  Beii^old,  Fiohte,  nnd  Sch^Uag,  Leipik  18<^,  8«o. 

Fb.  WHiH.  Jos.  Schellino>  Darlegung  des  wmhren  Yerhältnifinet  dar' 
T^atuphiloflophie  zu  der  Terbeasertea  Fichteschen  Ijehie,  TiAim$m^ 
1806,  8vo. 

.  H.  L.  Eamius,  Johann  Gottlieb  Flehte;  Ja  DmutTs  Müimem  des 
Tolks,  1847,  IV  Band,  Iste  Lieferung. 

Baieb,  Zn  Fichte's  GedSchtniss,  1835. 

1  An  Aidic  councillor«  and  at  the  prese&t  time  a  profeaior  at 
lAunich;  bom  at  Leonberg  in  WUrtemberg^  Jan.  27«  177& 
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of  andent  Dbilosopli^,  in  antiquities,  and  natural  liistory-. 
Hanng  studied  at  Tiibingen  the  systems  of  Kant,  Beinbold, 
and  .^esidemus  (Schulze),  he  accused  the  former  of  failing 
to  deduce  his  conclusions  from  the  first  axioms  of  science, 
and  desiderated  a  common  principle  which  might  embrace 
alike  the  Speculative  and  Practical  department  of  know- 
ledge ;^  olnecting  also  to  the  use  made  of  what  was  caUed 
the  Moral  Proof.*  Fichte's  theory  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  his  youthful  and  ardent  temper,  more  inclineä  to 
adopt  with  readiness  the  imagination  of  the  infinite  and 
creative  activity  of  the  human  mind,  than  disposed  to  a 
painful  examination  of  the  forms  and  laws  by  which  that 
activity  is  circumscribed.  With  such  views  the  young 
scholar  resorted  to  Jena,  where  he  formed  a  close  intimacy 
with  Fichte,  and  defended  his  theory  against  the  partisans 
or  the  adversaries  of  Kant ;  without,  however,  adopting  all 
its  dogmata.  Gradually  he  dissented  more  and  more  &om 
the  system  of  his  master,  in  proportion  ^s  he  became  more 
and  more  sensible  of  its  exclusive  character. 

407.  Fichte  had  deduced  all  his  system  from  the  opera» 
tions  of  the  JSkfo  in  what  may  be  termed  a  progressive 
method;  but  without  offering  any  proof  for  hia  leading 
assertion  that  the  Subjective  produces  and  creates  the 
Objective ;  the  latter  never  producing  the  Subjective.  This 
process  may  be  reversed  and  the  argument  conducted  from 
Objective  if  ature  to  the  E^o ;  and  if  a  due  reference  be  not 
made  to  the  Critical  system,  the  one  method  is  no  less 
admissible  than  the  other.  Spinoza  had  already  produced  a 
system  of  Dogmatism  carried  to  the  highest  possible  point, 
and  ending  in  an  objective  Eealism ;  and  by  such  consider- 
ations ScheUing  was  led  to  form  the  idea  of  two  opposite 
and  parallel  philosopjiical  Sciences — ^the  Transcendental 
JPhilosqpht/,  and  the  JPMlosophy  of  Nature,  to  the  special 

*  With  these  views  tie  composed  his  first  work :  Ueber  die  Möglich- 
keit einer  Form  der  Philos.  überhaupt,  Tubing.  1795;  and.  Vom  Ick 
als  prineip  der  Philos. ;  oder,  über  das  Unbedingte  in  der  menschlichen 
Wissenschaft,  ibid,  1806,  8yo.  (see  his  Philos.  Works,  vol.  I.) 
■  2  See  his  t  Philosophical  Letters  on  Dogmatism  and  Criticism; 
first  published  in  the  Journal  of  Niethammer,  1796,  and  since  incorpo- 
rated in  his  works. 

Rosenkranz,  Schelling :  Vorlesungen  gehalten  an  der  Fniversität 
zu  Königsberg,  1848. 
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treatment  of  wbich,  especially  the  latter,  he  devoted  various 
works.  The  former  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the 
!Ego,  and  derives  from  that  the  Objective,  the  Multifarious, 
the  Necessary,— in  short — the  system  of  Nature.  The 
latter  sets  out  with  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  and 
deduces  there&om  the  Ego^  the  Unrestricted,  and  the 
Simi>le.  The  tendency  ot  both  is  to  illustrate,  by  their  mutual 
relations,  the  powers  of  Nature  and  the  Soul,  considered  as 
identical. 

The  principle  which  they  have  in  common  is  this ;  The 
laws  of  Nature  must  exist  within  us  as  the  laws  of  Con^ 
fldousness ;  and,  vice  versa,  the  laws  of  Consciousness  are 
found  to  exist  in  objective  nature  as  the  laws  of  Nature. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  first  of  these  two 
Sciences  caimot  investigate  to  the  end  the  inexhaustible 
variety  of  external  Nature ;  nor  can  the  second  attain  to  a 
perception  of  the  Simple  and  Absolute.  It  is  impossible  to 
ezplam  to  ourselves  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  under- 
standing, how  out  of  Unity  arises  Multiplicity,  and  out  of 
.Multiphdty — Uniiy  (the  last  combining  the  twofold  cha- 
racters of  Unity  and  Multiplicity) ;  both  become  lost .  in 
the  Infinite,  which  is  common  to  both.  There  must  conse- 
quently be  a  still  higher  Philosophy  which  serves  as  a 
<;ommon  Unk  to  the  two  others  which  are  equally  dependent 
on  it,  and  which  both  unite  in  it.  In  this  manner  Schellin^ 
founded  his  system  09.  the  Original  Identity  of  that  which 
knows  aad  that  which  is  known,  and  was  led  to  conclude 
the  absolute  identity  of  the  Subjective  and  Objective,  or  the 
Indifference  of  the  Difiering ;  in  which  consists  the  essence 
of  the  Absolute: — ^that  is,  the  Deity.  The  Absolute  is 
recognized  by  an  absolute  act  of  cognition,  in  which  the 
Subjective  and  Objective  concur,  imphcitly  and  indistinctly ; 
in  other  words,  by  Intellectual  Perception.  Consequently 
öchelUng  opposes  Absolute  Cognition  or  Knowledge,  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  the  Ideas,  to  inferior  or 
empirical  knowledge,  the  result  of  Eeflection  by  means  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  The  last  descrip- 
tion of  knowledge  is  directed  to  things  conditional,  indivi- 
dual, and  divisible,  which  are  associated  by  a  process  of  the 
.  amderstanding.  The  former  contemplates  the  Absolute, 
which  is  independent  and  unconditional,  and  is  apprehended 
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bjr  meass  of  tiie  Ideas.  THob  is  Sdenee  pvopeclj^aa  ctOed, 
ttd  develops  itself  (agreeablj  to  ita  natnze)  aa  UnEty^  k 
jm  OTganie  whole,  in  which  the  Subjectcre  and  Objective  ate 
iadivisible  and  identical:  a  divine  Seienee,  embzacing  the 
Ji^hest  sphere  of  Natnce }  the  only  Science  worthy  of  car 
serious  regard^  or  of  the  name  of  Philosophy. 

In  this  mannep  tiie  system  of  Sdieffing  pixfposes  ta  attab 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  emenoesaiid  forma  of  aH  thkigB,  bj 
means  of  Ideas  of  the  Season  or  Intuition,  and  asserts  iU 
ia  he  aad^e  know  are  idantioal  (whence  its  {mpellatioiKxf  the 
wptibm  of  Absolute  Identity  (Ide$Uitätdebre)^  It  is  a  tmi- 
aeendental  aad,  accordnig  to  SehelÜKig,^  abttslnte  STstcmcf 
Idealism,  which  would  dmve  all  knowiedgey  not  m>ni  the 
partial  principle  of  the  Jß^o,  but  &om  one  stffl  hasher — Ite 
Absobite;  comprehending  net  eidy  the  J^o,  but  Naiiaie 
mlso.  It  pn^ses  to  attain  to  a  koowledfge  of  the  latter  h^ 
xAeans  of  Ideas^  (Philosophy  of  Kature,  Constnictiini  M 
Nature  a  priori),  and  labours  to  eetabM^  a  perp^aai  paral- 
lelism or  analogy  between  the  laws  of  Nature  and  those  e£ 
Intelligence,  ii  sl^rt,  it  is  Idealism  and  Sealism  cacried 
Ibrward  to  a  loftier  platform,  that  of  the  Absolute. 

408.  The  Absolute  is  neii^r  infinite  nor  finite;  aeiUffir 
iEsM  (Smn)  nor  cognition  {Stkenme»};  neither  Subject  nor 
Object;  but  tliot  wherein  all  opposition  of  S<Lb)«d;>a2id  €H>- 
ject,  Ejiowledge  and  Esistence,  »ptrit  and  Batuie,;Ideal  and 
iteal,  together  wit^  all  othefr  diffeienoia  and  dibtixiddons, 
are  absorbed  and.  dii^petKr,  lea^dng  an  indissolnbie  and 
equal  union  of  eogidtion  and  Esse.  This  Abdokite  Itäeo^tf 
of  ideal  and  Bealv  a^^  Abs^u^  jk^y^ffiär^abe  lof  the^Biflfeiriiig 
(of  tTnitj'andlPlurölity),  is -the  Unit^  which  cdii^refaen£ 
the  tJiiiyerse.*-  Absolut^' Mtti^tyÄm^jt  ^'-cmt  rfits 
limits  nothing  reaüy  etdBtSi  and,  ooi^eqüi^Uy,  nothsng  is 
finite  wyeh*  exists  j?^  «1^  All  ihaftil^,;  is  Abseiute  ^  Idaa- 
ikHsj  at  a  development  of :  itö  essence';  /Elds  deioslopmettt 
lA^ies'p^e  in.  ^«o^oiin^  with  certain*  ^^^  Q^posi- 

'  Üons  of  teiims,  whid»  air»  d^ved  ^m  AbsohitO'  Identity  as 
.  i^iA  f^e^otsiüs  of-t^'sam<e^b9^ct^^withii:pfegponderasid3 
-toth^  ütd^ai'br  Beei;;  atidbeci^sie  identified  ^^tOie^lst^  of 

,'.*  'ili^  PhitpJElophjf  Ibf  TSTature,  or'tlie  Constrabtiön  o^l^atu're. 'd  priori 
■     ?  Sefi  Oonöiäfer^tiöiiÄ'cfii  valfiöns  ^ilösöptilda^  Prinöipler,  inti  Ji^rti- 
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2htality;  the  principle  of  tHeip  deTelopment  being  tliat  of 
ZdenUty  in  Triplicity,  Such  identity  is  sometimes  styled  a 
division  of  the  Absolute ;  sometimes  a  spontaneous  revela* 
tion  of  the  same ;  sometimes  a  faUing-off  of  the  Ideas  from 
the  Deity.  By  such  a  revelation  Absolute  Knowledge  is 
made  possible  to  us ;  Season  itself  (as' far  as  it  is  Absolute) 
being  the  identification  of  the  Ideal  and  Eeal.  The  charac* 
teristic  form  of  the  Absolute  is  absolute  knowledge,  in 
.^which  Idenli^  and  Unity  assume  the  character  of  Duality 
(A  —  A).  The  leading  propositions  of  this  theory  conse- 
quently are :  1.  That  there  exists  but  one  identical  nature; 
and  that  merely  a  quantitive  (not  a  qualitive)  difference  exists 
"between  objects,  quoad  essentiam,  resulting  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Objective  or  Subjective — the  Ideal  or  Eeal. 
The  Finite  has  only  an  apparent  existence,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  product  of  merely  relative  Eeflection.  2.  The  One 
Absolute  Nature  reveals  Itself  in  the  eternal  generation  of 
existing  things,  which  on  their  part  constitute  the  form»  of 
the  first.  Consequently  each  individual  Being  is  a  revelatioii 
of  Absolute  Being,  in  a  determinate  form.  Nothing  can 
exist  which  does  not  participate  in  the  Divine  Beiug.  Co»- 
sequently  the  Natural  world  is  not  dead,  but  animated  and 
divine,  no  less  than  the  Ideal.  3.  This  revelation  of  the 
Absolute  takes  place  in  conformity  with  certain  correlative 
O^ositions  which  characterise  difierent  gradations  of  de- 
Telopment, with  a  preponderance  of  the  Eeal  or  the  Ideal; 
and  which  consequently  are  nothing  more  than  so  many 
expressions  of  Absolute  Identity.  Science  investi^tes  these 
Oppositions,  and  presents  a  picture  of  the  Universe,  by 
de<mcing  the  Ideas  of  objects  from  the  original  contempliir* 
tion  of  the  Absolute,  on  the  principle  of  Identity  in  TripH- 
city  (called  by  Schelling  the  process  of  Construction),  in 
conformity  with  the  creative  process  observable  in  Nature 
itself.  This  Ideal  construction  is  what  we  call  Philosophy 
(the  Science  of  Ideas) ;  the  highest  effort  of  which  is  the 
discovery  of  a  relative  form>  amid  the  multifariousness  of 
external  Nature,  and  the  recognition^  in  this  relative  form^ 
oi  JJkoltfte  Identity, 
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The  aeheme  of  sach  ConHrucUon  is  as  follows : 

I.  The  Abeolate — The  Unirerae  in  its  original  form— The  Belf^: 

manifested  in 
IL  Nature  (the  Abaolate  in  its  secondazy  form). 

As  Belaiive  and  Beal As  Belative  and  Ideal ; 

According  to  the  following  gradations : 


Weight— Matter 
Light— Motion 
Organic  Structure — Life 


Truth— Science 
Goodness- Religion 
Beauty— Art. 


Above  these  gradations  (technically  named  Fotenxen  by  Schelling), 
and  independent  of  them,  are  arranged : 

Man  (as  a  Microcosm)       |    The  State 
The  System  of  the  World      Histoiy. 
<The  cztemal  Unirerse)  | 

409.  ScheUing  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  in 
Ideas  the  essence  of  all  things  and  their  necessary  forms ; 
following  the  process  of  Intuitive  Perception.  He  affected 
to  amend  the  system  of  Kant,  who  liad  only  recognised 
the  existence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  appear- 
Mftce^  and  allowed  nothing  more  than  belief  for  things 
-existing  per  se;  and  thought  he  had  refuted  Pichte,  who 
represents  the  Ego  as  the  only  true  Being,  and  all  Nature 
as  a  dead  and  lifeless  non-existence,  incapable  of  any  other 
characteristics  than  those  belonging  to  a  negation  or  limita- 
tion of  the  Ego,  Feeling  confident  that  he  had  originated 
an  ideal  construction  of  the  universe,  not  as  it  appears  t^  us 
but  as  it  really  exists,  he  unfolded  his  views  with  great 
ability,  without  conforming  himself  to  the  subdivisions  ctf 
Philosophy  usually  observed,  and  made  a  skilful  use  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  theories  of  Plato,  Giordano  Bruno,  and 
Spmoza.  After  having  published  several  statements  of  his 
theory  at  large,  he  applied  himself  especially  to  one  branch 
of  it--the  appHcation  of  its  principles  to  real  existence  or 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  considered  as  the  living  principle 
which  produces  all  things  by  subdivision  of  itself,  according 
to  the  law  of  Duality.  Of  the  Ideal  Department  of  his 
system  he  treated  only  some  separate  questions :  in  his 
.later  writings,  on  Free-wiü  and  the  Origin  of  Evil,  the 
Nature  of  wA,  etc.^    On  the  subject  of  Morals  he  delivers 

>  In  his  Philosophy  and  Beligion;  in  his  Essay  on  Free-will ;  in  the 
Letter  to  Eschenmayer  with  reference  to  this  treatise ;  and  {en passant) 
.in  his  controyeraics  with  Fichte  and  Jacobi. 
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himself  as  follows:  The  knowledge  of  God  is  the  first 
principle  of  all  Morality.  The  existence  of  God  necessarily 
implies  that  of  a  moral  world.  Virtue  is  a  state  of  the  soiil 
in  which  it  conlbrms  itself  not  to  an  external  law,  but  an 
internal  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  Morality  is  also  Hap- 
piness. Happiness  is  not  an  accidental  consequence  of 
V irfcue,  but  virtue  itself.  The  essence  of  Morality  is  the 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  unite  itself  to  God  as  the  centre  of 
all  things.  Social  life,  regulated  according  to  the  Divine 
example  with  reference  to  Morality  and  Eeligion — Art  and 
Science — ^is  what  we  denominate  a  community,  or  The  State. 
It  is  a  harmony  of  necessity  and  free-will,  with  an  external 
org:anization.  History,  as  a  whole,  is  a  revelation  of  the 
Deity,  progressively  developed.  In  his  treatise  on  Free-will, 
Schelling  went  on  to  make  a  distinction  between  the.  Deity 
(simply  so  considered,  or  the  Absolute),  and  the  Deity  as 
existing,  or  revealing  himself,  proceeding  from  a  principle  of 
existence  contained  in  the  Deity  (Nature  in  the  Godhead), 
and  thus  attaining  the  condition  of  a  complete  JEsse,  and 
assuming  the  character  of  personality  (jDeus  implicittis 
explicitus :  see  the  following  section)^  Every  production  of 
Nature  contains  in  itself  a  double  principle,  viz.,  an  obscure 
and  a  luminous  one,  which  to  a  certain  extent  are  identical. 
In  man  these  constitute  Selfhood,  which  is  spirit  and  Tvill, 
which  have  the  power  of  separating  themselves  from  the 
Universal  Will  that  sways  all  Nature,  by  virtue  of  indi- 
vidual free-will.  The  consequence  of  this  opposition  of 
Individual  to  Universal  Will,  is  the  origin  of  evil;  which 
becomes  real  only  by  virtue  of  such  opposition.  ScheUing 
has  treated  the  subject  of  Beauty  merely  with  a  reference  to 
Art,  defining  it  to  be  the  Infinite  represented  in  a  finite 
shape,  and  describing  Art  as  a  pourtra3ring  of  the  Ideas, 
and  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  human  mind.  This  theory 
must  be  regarded  as  incomplete  (according  to  SchelUng's 
ovni  confession,  Phil.  Sehr.  1  B.)  ;  its  scientific  development, 
as  a  whole,  being  conveyed  to  us  only  in  a  brief  fragment.^: 

>  In  the  Zeitschrift  für  speculative  Physik,  2  B.  2  Heft,  s.  114,  sqq. 

His  works  (besides  those  already  mentioned  §  405).  Ideen  zu  einer 
Philosophie  der  Natur,  als  Einleitung  in  das  Stud,  dieser  W.  1  Th. 
[l/^pz.  1797,  8vo.  Zweite  durchaus  verb,  und  verm.  Auü.  Landshti^, 
1803.    Ton  der  Weltaeele:  eine  Hypothese  der  höhßxn  Physik  zor 
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lk»iMmmMC%  Crüiewn  on  the  fame  System. 

410.  The  theory  of  Schelling  is  remarkable  for  the  oiigi- 
nality  of  the  views  it  contains,  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
blems it  would  solve,  the  consistency  of  its  plan,  and  the 
vast  drde  of  its  applicati9n.  It  binds  together  by  one 
8in|^le  Idea  all  the  essences  of  Nature,  removing  the  limits 
which  had  been  assigned  by  Kant  to  the  dominion  of 
Science,  and  asserting  the  possibility  not  only  of  a  sabjectiTe 
representation,  but  of  an  objective  and  scientific  cognition 
— of  a  certain  and  determinate  Science  {Wissen)  of  Grod  and 
Divine  things,  by  virtue  of  the  identity  between  the  human 
mind  and  the  essence  of  all  Being.  It  embraces  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophical  speculation,  removing,  as  it  does,  the 
distinction  between  empuical  and  rational  knowledge ;  and 

Srklärang  des  allgem.  Organismus,  nebat  einer  Abhandl.  über  das 
Yerhältnifls  des  Idealen  nnd  Realen  in  der  Natur,  oder  Entwickelong 
der  ersten  Grundsätze  der  Naturphilosophie  aus  den  Principien  der 
Schwere  und  des  Lichts,  ffamb.  179>8,  3vo. ;  3te  Auflage,  1809.  The 
last  treatise  printed  separately,  Hamh.  1805,  and  Landshvt,  1807. 
Erster  Bntwuif  eines  Systems  der  Naturphilosophie,  Jena,  1799,  8va 
Einleitung  zu  seinem  Entwürfe  eines  Systems  der  Naturphilosophie, 
oder,  über  den  Begriff  der  speculative  Physik,  etc.,  ebend,  1799,  8to. 
System  des  transcendentalen  Idealismus,  Tub.  1800,  8yo.  Zeitschrift 
für  die  speculative  Physik,  1  und  2  B.  Jena,  1800 — 3,  8vo.  Neue 
Zeitschrift,  u.  s.  w.  Tvih,  1803.  Krit.  Journal  der  Phil,  herausg,  von 
SoHiLLura  und  Hegel,  2  B.  T^b.  1802—3, 8vo.  Brano ;  oder  über  das 
göttl.  und  naturl.  Principder  Dinge:  ein  Gespräch,  Berl.  1802,  8to. 
neue  Aufl.  ib,  1842«  Vorlesungen  über  die  Methode  des  akad.  Studiums, 
StvJUg.  u.  Tub,  1803,  8vo.  2te  unveränd.  Aufl.  1815.  Philosophie  und 
Religion.  Tüb,  1804.  Darlegung  des  warben  Verhältnisses  der  Natur- 
philosophie zu  der  yerbesserten  Fichteschen  Lehre,  TüJb.  1806,  8vo. 
Jahrbücher  der  Medicin  als  Wissenschaft  (darin  Aphorismen  zur  EiuL 
in  die  Naturphilos.  1  a  I  Heft.)  Tub,  1806.  Phüosophiscbe  Schriften, 
1  B.  Landshut,  1809y8yo. ;  (containing  also  bis  Bede  über  das  Veiv 
hältniss  der  bildenden  Künste  zu  der  Natur,  1807,  gehalten;  und  die  ^ 
Abhandlung:  Philosophische  Untersuchungen  über  das  Wesen  der 
menschl.  Freiheit,  und  die  damit  zosammenhängengen  Gegenstände.) 
ScHELLnra's  Denkmal  der  Schrift  von  den  göttlichen  Dingen  des  Hm*. 
F.  H.  Jacobi,  und  der  ihm  in  derselben  gemachten  Beschuldigung 
eines  absichtlidi,  lauschenden,  Luge-redenden  Atheismus.  T«&1812, 
8to.  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  von  und  für  Deutsehe,  III  Hefte ;  (con- 
taining Schelling^s  answer  to  a  writing  of  Ebohenuate^  über  die  Abh. 
▼on  der  Freiheit)  Ueber  die  Gottheiten  yon  Samothrace.  Stum,  n. 
Tfii.iaiS^STO^ 
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its-  ^meipk^  site  made  applicable  to  all  the  sciences.    It  lias 
the  appearance,  howerer,  ef  being,  1st.  As  relates  to  Prac- 
.ti43al  äeienee^Yery  eoofined  and  embarrassed;  nor  can  we 
diacoTer  bow,  in  sueh  a  system  of  Absolute  Identity,  there 
caax  be  zoem  for  praeHcal  necemty^  or,  in  other  words,  the 
obligation  of  duty.^    The  theory  is  characterised  by  a  blind 
sort  of  Natural  Neceiäsity  and  Determinism : — Qod  reveails 
himself  of  necessity.*    AH  History,  and  all  the  mutations 
of    the   world   ar&  but   the  modifications  of   his  JSv«^.' 
2ndly.  Xndepend^tlj^  ef  this  partial  yiew  of  Nature,  the 
system  is  deficient  in  the  solioity  of  its  principles.    It  is 
3iot  äu>wn  in  what  manner  the  human  mind  can  elevate 
itself  to  the  intellectual  perception  described ;   the  jHrin- 
ciplesy  therefore,  laid  dovm^  are  mere  suppositions.    ThouffM 
.without  a  Tkmkina  Sub^eci  is  nothing  better  than  an  abstract 
idea«     Absolute  Identity  is  iBCcmceivable  independent  of 
I^elatire  Identity*    WitLoat  the  latter,  the  former  is  le- 
doced  to  ft  mcKe  nonenitity.    It  camiot  be  shown  that  Abso- 
lute Id^ilily  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  beings :  Objective 
Heality  depends  upon  a  ocmfusion  of  the  nature  of  Thought 
with  the  nature  of  thzngSv     To  pretend  that  a  pure  ab- 
«traetÜHOL .  hke  this  is  r^, ..  and   constitutes  the   essence 
of  all  things,  is  a  mese  unbounded  hypothesis,  the  proof 
advanced   by  Schdl^g  being  altogether  untenable:^   to 
support  which  he  has  recourse  to  a  mere  play  of  words 
("Mentily  of  Idsnfii^  and  Non-Identity") — ^to  contradict 
tioa^k— ("  The  bond  of  Unity  and  Plurality — ^the  Copula — 
the  Absolute  in: the  Absoliiie — ^the  Divine  in  the  Biyine, 
etc."),  azKl  to  Ik  multitude  ai  yague  and  indefinite  terms. 
3rdly.r  This  theray  has  eddy  the  appearance  of  a  sci^itifio 
system»    The  attcaapt  to  deduce  the  Finite  from  the  Infinite 
aoid  Absolute,  and  the  Paarticular  firom  the  Uniyersal,  by 
tteaans  of.ai  leal'demonbtoatuMi  (construction),  has  proved 
aboirtivew^    The  author,  mamtains  that  a  Finite  and  Infinite, 

.  ^  8^  SMSL£nMv1Pbi}«äl  i^  BeH^.B.  58  n.  f.  P&ilos.  Schrift^,  8. 41& 

*  Tennemann'ß  criticism  of  Schelling,  from  the  Kantian  point  of 
>^ew,  VI&-  p«oba1>ijr'appfiiKr  too  sovere..  Hegel  hw  more  suoceBsfbUy 
indicated  the  weak  points  of  the  Philosophy  of  Identitjr.— Ea 

*  Darstellung  des  wahr.  Verh.  9.  66. 

3  Zeitschr.  §  7.    Dar^tellqn^  ^t  Terh.  s.  50. 
•:.  *  de«»  Zelteehüft  fifr  dpecalatiye  Physik,  2  B.  11  Hft.  a.  18;  Bnmo. 
S.81— 13l5-BÄaeB^iiÄdrKel.8.35.  - 
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a  Beat  and  Ideal,  have  co-existed  from  the  beginning  of 
things,  in  an  indissoluble  union ;  but  anon  he  is  obliged  to 
suppose  a  separation  between  them,  by  virtue  of  his  hypo- 
thesis of  Absolute  Identity.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  self-revelation.  The  only  answer  he  affords  to  the 
question,  Why  the  Deit^  should  reveal  himself? — is  a 
simple  assertion  that  so  it  must  he}  ,  Occasionally  he  has 
recourse  to  Plato's  mythical  hypothesis  of  a  Fall  of  the 
Ideas  from  the  Absolute?  concerning  which  it  may  be 
queried  how  any  thing  can  fall  from  the  Absolute,  which  by 
hypothesis  embraces  and  contains  all  things  ?  Occasionally 
he  labours  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  exists  besides  Unity, 
the  Copula,  and  the  Absolute :'  whence,  then,  are  derived 
finite  luiowledge,  having  reference  to  Space  and  Time ;  and 
the  Categories  ?  All  that  gives  to  his  argument  the  appear- 
ance of  successful  demonstration  is,  that  he  has  substituted 
for  the  vague  idea  of  the  Absolute  certain  fictions  of 
the  Imagination,  and  notions  borrowed  from  experience. 
4thly.  Can  any  one  presume  to  believe  that  the  inscrutable 
nature  of  the  Gbdhead  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  Absolute 
Identity  P  His  Natural  Philosophy  conveys  to  us  no  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  the  little  it  reveals  appears  opposed  to 
Behgion.^  It  becomes  a  system  of  Pantheism  by  identifying 
the  Deity  with  Nature,*  and  makes  the  Deity  himseh  sub- 
iect  to  superior  laws,  supposing  him  obliged  to  reveal 
himself,  and  making  the  Divinity,  as  Intelligence,  proceed, 
'within  the  compass  of  Time,  from  non-intelligent  principles 
— Nature  in  the  Deity,  and  Chaos.  The  Deity  is  supposed 
to  render  passive  a  certain  portion  of  his  nature  with  which 
before  he  energised ;  and  to  enable  us  to  conceive  of  him  as 
-a  personal  being,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  the  existence  in 
him  of  Nature  as  a  negative  essence.®  Gk)d  is  represented 
Bot  only  as  a  Divine  Being,  but  as  Life.  Now  Lue  presup- 
poses a  certain  destiny,  and  implies  passive  affections  and  a 
.gradual  development ;  and  to  such  limitations  we  are  taught 

*  As  aüftct  morally  neoeasaiy :  Abhandlung  über  die  Freiheit«  s.  492. 
=  Eelig.  u.  PMloB.  8.  35. 
^  Darstellung,  s.  62. 
^  See  the  close  of  the  following  section« 

^  Schellmg  has  endeavoured  to  repel  this  charge  (Philos.  a.  Bollg. 
«.  52.    Sehr.  8.  402  ff.)  «  Pages  96, 87. 
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o  Relieve  that  the  Deitjr  has  voluntarily  submitted  himself.* 
Lhe  "whole  theory  is  nothing  better  than  an  ingenious  fiction, 
v'liicli,  by  offering  the  appearance  of  a  solution  of  aU  cUiffi- 
unities,  and  by  its  pretended  Construction  of  Nature, 
)roved  generally  attractive ;  as  well  as  by  removing  all  idea 
)f  constraint  or  Moral  Obligation,  by  suggesting  a  variety 
)f  new  ideas,  and  by  appearing  to  throw  open  a  wide 
perspective  to  the  views  of  Science.  As  for  the  mamier  of 
äcHelling,  we  are  caUed  upon  to  remark,  besides  the  faults 
3f  a  vague  and  indeterminate  mode  of  expression  already 
noticed,  the  employment  of  certain  mythical  and  meta- 
phorical terms,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  which  increase 
the  difiiculties  belonging  to  his  system. 

411.  Subsequently  to  Schelling's  earlier  labours,  he  spent 
many  years  in  comparative  inactivity,  chießj  at  Munich, 
where  he  confined  himself  to  casual  publications  and  lec- 
tures, that  scarcely  sufficed  to  maintain  his  previous  reputa- 
tion.    The  principal  works  that  he  wrote  at  this  time  were 
his    Lectures  on  the  Method   of  Aeademio  Study  (1803), 
iPhilosophi  and  Beligion^  and  sundry  prefaces  to  works  of  a 
philosophical  character.     On  his  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Philosophv  at  Berlin,  in  1841,  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Philosopher  of  Eevelation,  in  which  ScheUrug 
describes  his  present  position  as  a  Positive  Philosophy,  or 
Philosophy  oi  Mythology  and  Bevelatlon.    The  only  im- 
pression of  these  lectures  that  has  appeared,  is  that  which 
was  published  by  Paulus  at  Heidelberg  in  1844 ;  and  as  it  is 
not  recognised  by  the  author,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
authentic  source  of  his  latest  philosophy.    It  is  generally 
understood  that  Schelling  was  far  from  exhibiting  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  youth  in  his  hist  lectures,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  supplant  the  Hegelian  system ;  and  he  soon  relinquished 
the  arduous  task,  for  which  he  was  no  longer  qualified. 

Partisans  and  Adversaries  of  the  Si/stem  of  Schelling, 

412.  The  enthusiasm  which  this  system  excited  may  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  character  of  the  theory 
itself,  and  of  the  times  in  which  it  appeared.  A  consider- 
able school  of  disciples  was  formed  among  the  moral  philo- 

1  Abhaadlimg  ttber  die  Freiheit,  s.  488,  Phil.  Sohn 
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flOpli6n,t1ie(dogiAQB,pUloIogisfcs,  pl^sidöte»  Bad  BttbofdisU 
of  the  day ;  w£ri>  professed  to  inrestigate  asiew  their  seveoA 
sciences  on  the  principles  of  the  system  of  Absolute  Idext» 
tity,  and  aspiied  to  complete  that  system  by  &esh  diaeo- 
venes.  The  views  of  Sdielliag  had  a  more  especial  infln^iee 
on  the  sciences  of  Natural  History,  Mythology,  History, 
and  the  theory  of  Taste.  The  two  SehUgel^  at  one  time 
contributed  to  extend  its  reputation  by  their  labours  in  the 
last  department.  Others  of  this  school  were  less  commend- 
able ;  and  a  dizzy  spirit  of  exaggeiaüon  seemed  to  poeaess 
its  professors,  which  led  them  to  accept  as  the  highest 
e^orts  of  wisdom  the  most  extravagant  and  fantastical  con- 
ceptions; and,  by  allying  itself  to  superstition  and  enthn- 
aiasm,  seemed  to  restore  the  days  of  Neo-platonism. 

To  this  school  belonged  the  Naturalists  H.  Sieffhns^ 
J.  Garrett,  ike  Chevdier  M  von  Baader*,  L.  Oh&/^^  J.  F. 

'  '  Frederic  and  WxUxam  Augustus,  The  first  was  many  yean  Pro- 
fessor at  Bonn,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  yalnable  resean^es 
iato  the  litenuy  treasares  of  the  Hindoos,  and  his  studies  in  the  RomaDfle 
langna^e.  He  became  a  Catholic  at  a  Utter  date,  and  engi^ed  in  oon' 
flict  with  rationalistic  philosophy  in  general,  SAd  has  published  several 
valuable  and  important  works,  viz. :  Philosophy  of  Life  (15  Lectures), 
8vo.  Vienna,  1828.  Translated  (with  his  Philosophy  of  Language), 
Bohn,  1847.  Philosophy  of  History  (18  Lectures),  2  t.  8to.  Vienna,  1828, 
Translated  into  Englidi  by  J.  B.  Robbbtbok,  in  Bohn's  Library,  1848. 
Äthetic  Works,  translated  by  J.  Miiaikoton,  Bohn's  Standard  Library, 
1849.  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  aud  LUkature,  translated  by  Dr. 
Black  and  J.  MoBBiaoir,  Bohn,  1846, 

Augustas  William  Schlegel  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  labours  in  con- 
inction  with  Dramatic  Art;  and  especially  for  the  admirable  translation 
of  Shakespeare  that  he  executed  in  o(mneetion  with  ^eck. 

Tfaeoomplete  works  of  Frederick  Schiegel  have  latdy  been  poblished 
in  19  Yols.  8to.  Vienna  and  Bonn,  1846;  and  the  works  of  ABgnstiu 
William,  in  12  vols.  Leips,  1846. 

2  Bom  at  Stavanger  in  Norway,  1773 ;  a  professor  at  Breslau. 

H.  Steffens,  Orundzüge  der  philos.  Katurwissenschafb,  Berl.  1806,  ^ 
8to.,  with  his  other  treatises  on  the  Natural  Sciences :  Ueber  die  Idee 
der  Universi^ten,  Beri,  1809,  Svo.    Carlcaturendes  Heiligsten,  Jjeipz. 
1819—21,  2  Bde.  u.  a.    Anthropologie,  Bresl  1822,  2  Bde.    Yon  der 
ftlBchen  Theologie  und  dem  wahren  Glauben,  Bred.  1824,  Sta. 

>  Professor  at  Munich. 
.  GöBBES,    Aphorismen  über  die  Knnst,  etc.  Cchientz,  1804,  Sto, 
Aphorismen  über  Organomie,  ebend.  1804,  und  Franrf.  180S,  1  Th. 
Sxposition  der  Physiologie,  Coblentz,  1805.    Glauben  und  Wissen, 
Münch,isa^    Myäieq9oachiefate,etc. 
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T.  Tr^Xer}  K.  J.  Windisckmamn?  G,  E:.SehubeH?  JR  J: 
JSchelverg,*  (all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Oken,  iacliiiecL 

*  Of  the  tTniversily  of  Munich. 

Fb.  Baadeb,  BeitrUge  zur  Elementarphysiolo^e,  Hamh,  1797,  8to. 
lieber  das  Pjrthagor.  Quadrat  in  den  Katur,  oder  die  vier  Weltge- 
genden, Tub.  1799,  u.  a.  Kl.  Schriften  in  den  Beiträgen  zur  dynam. 
Physik.  Beri.  1809.  später :  Begründong  der  Ethik  durch  die  Physik, 
Mundi.  1813.  Ueber  den  Blitz  als  Vater  des  Lichts  an  H.  Jung, 
1815.  Abhandlungen  über  die  Extase;  Analogie  des  Erkenntniss  und 
des  Zeugungsvermögens ;  Ueber  die  Freiheit  der  Intelligenz:  eine 
Rede,  Munch.  Veber  die  Vierzahl  des  Lebens,  Berl  1819,  8vo.  Sätze 
ans  der  Biidungs-  und  Begründungslehre  des  Lebens,  BerL  1820,  8yo. 
Fennenta  Cognitionis,  I—III  Heft.  Berl  1822>-2a.  (The  first  treats 
of  the  origin  of  good  and  evil  in  men).  Ueber  die  Vierzahl  des 
Lebens,  Berl.  1819,  8to.  Proben  religiöser  Philosophie  älterer  Zeit^ 
Leipz.  1825.  8yo.  Vorlesungen  über  rel.  Fhilos.  im  Gegensatz  der 
irreligiösen  älterer  und  neuerer  Zeit,  Munch,  1827,  8yo. 

*  Professor  at  Munich. 

L.  Oken'b  Uebersicht  des  Grundrisses  des  Systems  der  l^aturphilo- 
sophie,  und  der  damit  entstehenden  Theorie  der  Sinne,  Franrf.  a.  M. 
(1802)  8yo.  Abriss  des  Systems  der  Biologie,  OöU.  1805.  •tJebör  die 
Zeugung,  Hamb.  1805.  Lehrbuch  der  Naturphilosophie,  Jena,  1809, 
sqq.  3  B.  870.  n.  Aufl.  1829.  Lehrbuch  der  Naturgeschichte,  1  und 
8  Th.  Leipz.  1818,  und  Isü, 

*  A  Swiss  physician. 

Tboxleb's  Versuche  in  der  organ.  Physik,  Jena,  1804,  8vo.  ITeber 
das  Leben  und  sein  Problem,  GöU.  1807.  Elemente  der  Biosophie, 
Leipz.  1808.  Blicke  in  das  Wesen  des  Menschen,  Äarau,  1812,  8yo. 
Philosophische  Rechtslehre  der  Natur  und  des  Gesetzes,  etc.  Zürich, 
1820,  8yo?  Naturlehre  des  menschlichen  Erkennens,  oder  Metaphysik, 
Aarau,  1828,  8yo.  ^  A  professor  at  Bonn. 

K.  J.  Wikdibohxank's  Ideen  zur  Physik,  I  B.  Würz,  und  Bomb, 
1805,  8yo.  VergU  Darstellung  des  Begriffii  der  Physik ;  in  ScHSLUNa's 
neuer  Zeitschr.  für  spec.  Phys.  1  B.  I  Heft.  1802.  Ueber  die  S^bstTer- 
n^chtung  der  Zeit,  Heidelb.  1807,  u.  a. 

3  A  professor  at  Munich. 

Schubebt's  Anmditen  yon  der  Nadiiaeite  der  Natunrka^nchaft, 
Dresd.  1808, 8yo ;  neue  Aufl.  1817.  Ahndungen  einer  allg.  Geschichte 
des  Lf^bens,  Leipz.  3  Th.  1806—20,  8yo.  Symbolik  des  Traums,  etc. 
Bamb,  1814;  2t6  Aufl.  1821.  Altes  and  Neues  aus  dem  Gebiet  der 
innem  Seelenkunde,  Leipz*  1816,  8ya  Die  Urvelt  und  die  Fixsterne, 
J>resd.  1822,  8yo. 

^  A  professor  at  Heidelberg. 

.  ScHELVEBs,  Element  arlehre  der  ergan.  Katur:  1  TL  Oiganoaie« 
ÖöU.  1800.  Philosophie  der  Medicin,  Fr<^.  1809,  8yo.  Ueber  dasGe« 
heimHiSB  des  Lebens,  1814,  8to.  Von  den  sieben  Tonnen  des  Lebens, 
i^^,  a.  if.  1817,  8vo. 
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to  tbe  principe  of  Faitli),  JT.  E.  SeheJUng^  P.  F.  ton 
Walther*  J.  Weber*  W.  Nasse f'  D.  G.  Kieser,  Blasche^ ete. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  moral  philosophers  F.  Astf 
jr.  W,  F,  Solger^f  (possessing  mote  originality  than  the  rest); 
E,  A,  Eschenmayer,  and  J.J.  Wagner^  (the  two  last  eve»- 
tuallj  became  opposed  to  ScheUing) ;  and  Segel*  (§  424), 
who,  afl  well  as  Krause,  seceded  in  the  end  &om  the  tenets 
of  his  master.  The  doctrines  of  Schelling  were  expressly 
taught  by  J.  B.  Schad^*  (§  405) ;  G.  M.  EJein  (the  most 

*  E.  E.  SoHELUNO,  lieber  das  Leben  und  seine  Eischeinang,  Land- 
thut,  1806,  8to. 

3  Waltheb,  Ucber  Geburt,  Daseyn,  und  Tod,  Nünib.  1807.  TJeber 
den  Egoismus  in  der  Natur,  tbend.  1807,  n.  a.  Sp.  Physiologie  des 
Mcnachen,  etc.  Laaidshut,  1807—8,  8vo. 

>  Webeb'b  Metaphysik  des  Sinnl.  und  Uebersinnl.  Lands.  1801,  8to. 
Lehrbuch  der  Naturwissenschaft,  Landshut,  1803—4.  Philos.,  Bel., 
und  Christenthum  im  Bünde,  München,  1808—11,  VII  Hfte.  ^yisseIl- 
schaft  der  materiellen  Natur,  oder  Dynamik  der  Materie,  München, 
1821,  u.  a. 

*  Nasse,*  Heber  Naturphilosophie,  Freyberg,  1809,  870.  Zeitschrift 
für  psych.  .£rzte,  Leipz,  seit  1818. 

'  ^  Blasche,  lieber  das  Wichtigste,  was  in  der  Natnrphilos.  seit  1801 
ist  geleistet  worden,  in  der  Zeitschr.  Isis,  herausgeg.  Von  Oken, 
IX  St.  Jahrg.  1819.  Dessen  Yertheidigung  des  naturphil.  Sj^stems  in 
der  Isis,  1826 ;  5  Heft,  (gegen  die  Einwürfe  im  Hermes,  XXIV,  von 
Bachmann).  In  Schellingscher  Ansicht  ist  auch  dessen  Theodicee, 
unter  d.  Titel :  Das  Böse  im  Einklänge  mit  der  Weltordung,  Leipz. 
1827,  8yo.  abgefasst. 

*  Ast's  Grundlinien  der  Philosophie,  Landshut,  1807;  n.  A.  1809. 
System  der  Kunstlehre,  oder  Lehr-  und  Handbuch  der  Ästhetik,  etc., 
Leipz.  1805,  2te  Aufl.  Grundrias  der  ^Esthetik,  Landshul,  1807,  und 
Auszug :  Grundlinien  der  .Ästhetik,  ehend.  1813,  8yo.  Geschichte  der 
Philos.  B.  S.  23. 

^  SoLOBB,  Philos.  Gespräche:  erste  Sammlung,  Berl.  1817,  Syo. 
Ebwin,  Vier  Gespräche  über  das  Schöne  und  die  Kunst,  Berl.  1815, 
II  Thle.  8vo.  Nachgelassene  Schriften  und  Briefwechsel;  herau)^.  von 
L.  TiBCK  und  Fb.  von  Raumeb,  Leipz.  1826,  II  B.  8vo. 

Solger 's  Philosophie,  dargestellt  von  Reinholdt  Scecmidt,  1841. 

ö  Philosophie  der  Erziehungskunst,  Leipz.  1803,  8vo.  Von  der 
Natur  der  Dinge,  Leipz.  1803,  8vo.  System  der  Idealphilosophic, 
Leipz.  1804,  8vo.    His  other  works  will  be  mentioned  below,  §  423. 

*>  See  his  Differenz  des  Fichteschen  und  Schelling'schen  Systems  in 
Beziehung  auf  Beinhold's  Beiträge,  etc.,  Jena,  1801,  8vo.,'  and  the 
Critical  Journal  published  conjointly  with  Schelling. 

'<*  System  der  Natur-  und  Transcendental  philosophic,  in  Verbindung 
dargestellt,  Landsh,  1803—4,  II  Thle.  8vo.    His  later  publications 
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faithful  eipositor  of  the  system)^ ;  and  reduced  to  a  course 
of  philosophy  by  I^.  Thanner^  and  Th,  A.  Eixner?  By 
ZimTner^  and  Büchner^  the  theory  was  applied  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Eeligion  and  Ethics;  and  by  Bachmann^  and 
JP^iisslein''  to  Esthetics.  The  former  of  these  ended  by 
adopting  other  opinions. 

Among  the  mverstmes  of  the  system  were  several  dis- 
tinguished partisans  of  the  theory  of  Kant,  as  well  as  the 

are  :  Institutiones  Philosophic  ünirers»^  etc.,  scripsit  Joh.  Schad, 
P.  I.  Logicam  complectens,  Charkow,  1812.  Institutiones  Juris  Nat. 
ibid.  1814,  8vo. 

»  A  professor  at  Würzburg.  Klein,  Beiträge  zum  Studium  der  Phi- 
losophie als  Wissenschaft  des  All.  nebst  einer  vollst,  und  fassl.  Darstel- 
lung ihrer  Hauptmomente,  Würzb,  1805,  8vo.    Yerstandeslehre,  Bamb, 

1 810.  Versuch,  die  Ethik  als  Wissenschaft  zu  begründen,  etc.,  BudoUL 

1811.  Darstellung  der  Philos.  Beligions-  und  Sittenlehre,  Bamb.  und 
Würzb.  1818,  8vo. 

s  A  professor  at  Salzburg.  Thankeb's  Versuch  einer  möglichst 
fachslichen  Darstellung  der  absoluten  Ihdentitätslehre,  etc.,  München, 
1810,  8vo.  Handbuch  der  Vorbereitung  und  Einl.  zum  selbst,  wissen- 
schaftl.  Stud.  bes.  der  Philosophie.  Erster  formaler  Theil :  die  Denk- 
lehre, München,  1807.  Zweiter  mat.  Theil :  die  Metaphysik,  1808,  8vo. 
Also,  Lehrbuch  der  theoretische  Philosophie  nach  den  Grundsätzen 
der  absoluten  Identitätslehre  für  akad.  Vorles.  I  Th.,  Logik. ;  II  Th., 
Metaphysik  (auch  mit  dem  Titel :  Logische,  Metaphys.  Aphorismen,  etc.), 
Salzb.  1811—12,  8vo.  Lehr-  und  Handbuch  der  prakt.  Philos.  für 
akad.  Vorles.  I  Th.  Allgem.  prakt.  Philos.  und  Naturrecht,  ebend, 
1811, 8vo.  ♦ 

3  A  professor  at  Amberg.  BixioiB,  Aphorismen  aus  der  Philos.  als 
Leitfaden,  Landshut,  1809,  8vo.  umgearbeitet :  Aphorismen  der 
gesammten  Philos.  zum  Gebr.  seiner  Vorles.  III  Bdchen,  SukbacJi, 
1818,  ff.  8vo. 

*  Zimmeb's  Philos.  Beligionslehre,  I  Th.  Lehre  von  der  Idee  des 
Absoluten,  Landshut,  1806,  8vo.  Philos.  Untersuchung  über  den  allg. 
Verfall  des  menschl.  Geschlechts,  ebend.  1809,  8vo. 

*  BüCHNBB,  Ueber  Erkenntniss  und  Philos.,  Landshut,  1806. 
Grundsätze  der  Ethik,  1808,  8vo.  Das  Wesen  der  Religion,  Dillingen, 
1805,  8vo.    Zweite  Aufl.,  Landsh.  1809. 

^  A  professor  at  Jena.  Bachmann  :  Die  Kunstwissenschaft  in  ihrem 
allg.  Umrisse  dargestellt  für  akad.  Vorles.  Jena,  1811,  8vo.  Ueber 
Philos.  und  Kunst,  Jena  u.  Leipz.  1812,  8vo.  (see  bibl.  §§  1, 41).  Von 
der  Verwandtschaft  der  Physik  und  psychol.  Preisschrift.  Vtreclit  u. 
Leipz.  1821.    System  der  Logik,  Leipz.  1829,  8vo. 

7  Nusslein's  Lebrb.  der  Kunstwissenschaft,  Landshut,  1819,  8vo. 
Grundlinien  der  allg.  Pi^chologie,  etc.,  Mainz,  1821, 8vo.  Der  Logik, 
Bawb,  1824,  Svo. 
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«athoni  of  certain  new  doctrinefi ;  sndi  is  MerbaHy  JBomtet- 
wek,  and  Jacobin  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mentioa 
below.  The  religious  opiniona  of  Schelling  were  espeeialfy 
attacked  by  the  theologians;  who  appear,* however,  to  hsve 
often  understood  them  but  impenecüj.  Others  (for  in- 
stance JDaub)  endeavoured  to  applj  them  to  Eeligioo, 

Other  SyttmM. 
413.  Fr.  Bouterwek}  an  acute  reasoner  who  had  origi- 
nally embraced  and  even  given  a  new  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  Kant,  abjured  the  tenets  of  his  master  from  a 
conviction  that  they  were  not  proof  against  Scepticism,  and 
professed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  partial  character  of 
lichte's  IdeaUsm.    He  maintained  that  Science  demands 
the  Absolute,  without  which  no  knowledge  nor  even  thought 
is  possible,  inasmuch  as  something  real, — a  Being,  or  J^ge^ 
— ^uie   Absolute, — ^is    pre-supposed  in  iJl   demonstration, 
(this  Absolute  is  the  unknown  X,  which,  according  to  Kant, 
lies  at  tiie  bottom  of  all  appearances).    Accordingly  he 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  m  his  '  Apodiktik '  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  former  philosophical  83rstems,  alleging  that  th^ 
had  attempted  to  arrive  at  cognition  and  conviction  only  by 
means  of  mental  conceptions  and  i^rtain  formularies,  with- 
out ever  amving  at  real  and  living  Science.    His  leading 
principles  were,  that  all  Thought  and  Sensation  are  founded 
on  some  real  ground  and  Esse — the  Absolute ;  which  itself 
is  dependent  on  nothing  else.    Such  an  Esse  is  not  disco- 
verable by  Thought,  inasmuch  as  Thought  pre-supposes  its 
existence,  as  something  superior  to  itself.    Consequent^; 
we  are  dnven  to  conclude  either  that  all  Beins;  is  imaginary 
and  all  Thought  without  foundation,  or  that  there  exists  an 
absolute  faculty  of  cognitiou,  which  neither  feels  nor  tJankSy 
constituting  the  fundamental  principle  of  Eeason  itself,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  all  Being  is  demonstrable.    Subsequent^ 
Bouterwek  retracted  this   doctrine,   and  adopted  a  new 
universal  theory  of  Truth  and  Science,  leadmg  to  a  mode- 
rate system  of  Transcendental  Eationalism,  oy  means  of 
the  principle  of  the  Faith  of  Beason  in  itself.    He  defined 
the  end  of  philosoplnr  to  be  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of 
nature  and  man,  by  mstinguishing  between  the  appearanoes 
>  Bom  1766,  at  Goslar;  died  a  professor  at  Gföttingen,  1828. 
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and  the  lealitieB  of  oVjecis,  as  &r  as  it  k  atiaiiiftUe  by 
unaesiflted  human  reason.  This  must  be  effected  bj  a 
STstem  of  demonstration  (JpotUktik),  to  which  empirical 
Psychology  and  Logic  (in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term) 
can  contribute  only  the  premises.  This  theory,  like  that  (£ 
Jacobi  (§  415),  supposes  all  merely  logical  thou^t  to  be 
mediate,  AU  immediate  knowledge  (without  which  all  He^ 
cwrtice  notions  assume  the  character  of  mediate,  and  con- 
sequently become  nugatory)  is  dependent  on  the  original 
connection  existing  between  the  powers  of  Thought  and 
the  Internal  Sense  in  the  Tvrtualitv  of  Spiritual  life — in 
the  oneness  of  the  actiye  powers  of  our  nature,  wh^her 
Bubjective  or  objectiye.  Beason  has  confidence  in  herself 
BO  far  as  she  is  pu/re  Beason,  and  has  confidence  in  truth 
so  far  as  she  recognises  therein  (by  virtue  of  the  connectioa 
just  mentioned)  her  own  independent  energy;  and  dis* 
covers  in  this  energy  the  germ  oi  conceptions,  K>y  means  of 
which  she  can  elevate  herself  above  sensible  impressicms  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  original  principle  of  all  Existence 
and  Thought  (the  idea  of  the  Absolute).  Consequently 
Truth,  in  flie  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word,  (or  the  agree- 
ment of  our  thoughts  with  the  supersensuous  essences  of 
things,  and  their  necessary  connection  with  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  Thought  and  Esse), — can  be  cognized  by  reason 
immediately.  Metaphysics  (in  connection  with  which  comes 
Teligious  philosophy  founded  on  religious  sentiment)  com- 
plete the  scientific  development  of  this  idea  by  instructing 
us  how  far  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  is  possible 
to  l^e  human  mind.  Philosophical  Ethics  and  IHatural 
Xaw  are  connected  with  the  theoretical  department  of  Phi- 
losophy by  means  of  Universal  Practical  Philosophy. 

The  subject  of  Natural  Eight  forms  a  special  chapter  in 
philosophical  Ethics,  in  which  Eight  is  treated  as  a  reason- 
able title,  in  virtue  of  which  man,  as  a  moral  being,  lays 
claim  to  all  the  external  conditions  appertaining  to  mm,  m 
all  things  relating  to  virtue  and  justice, 

Bouterwek  also  laboured  to  establish  a  system  of  JEb- 
-Ehetics  on  psychological  principles,  and  independent,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  Philosophy. 

Fa.  Bouterwek,  Aphorismen,  den  Freunden  der  Yemnnfikritik 
nachKaiii'fiIiebievoigelcgt,G^öU178B,avo.    Paulus  Septimius :  oder 
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die  letsien  Gehehnniaae  desElensm.  Priesters.  (Philoe.  Roman\  HctUe, 
1795,  II  Thle.  870.  Idee  einer  allgmeinen  Apodiktik,  etc.  GUL  1799, 
II  Th.  8vo.  Anfangsgründe  der  speculativen  Philosophie,  O'ötl.  1800, 
Syo.    Die  Epochen  der  Yemunfb  nach  der  Idee  der  Apodiktik,  GPoU. 

1802,  8vo.    Anleitung  zar  Plülosophie  der  Natnrwissenschaft,  GUL 

1803,  Syo.  Neues  Museum  der  Philosophie  und  Literatur,  herausge- 
geben Yon  F.  BouTEBWEK,  Qoü.  1803.  Immanuel  Kant :  ein  Denkmal, 
Hamburg,  1806.  Dialogen,  Erste  Sammlung.  Halle,  1798.  Fünf 
kosmopoUtanische  Briefe,  Berl.  1794.  Kleine  Schriften  philoso- 
phischen, sBstheÜschen  und  literarischen  Inhalts,  OöU,  1818.  Briefe 
an  Theokies  (über  Seelengrösse)  Berlin,  1792.  iBsthetik,  Leipz.  1806, 
II  Th. ;  8te  Aufl.  1 824, 8vo.  Ideen  zur  Metaphysik  des  Schönen ;  in  vier 
Abhandl.  ebend.  1807,  8vo.  Praktische  Aphorismen ;  Grundsätze  zu 
einem  neuen  Systeme  der  moral.  Wissenschaften,  Leipz,  1808.  Lehr- 
buch der  PhiloB.  Yorkentnisse  (Allgemeine  Einl.,  Pi^chologie  und 
Logik  enthaltend  ;  sollte  an  die  Stelle  der  angeführten  Anfangsgrunde 
treten.)  Oött.  1810,  8to.  ;  2te  Ausg.  1820,  8to.  Lehrb.  der  Philos. 
Wissenschaften,  nach  einem  neuem  Systeme  entworfen,  II  Thle.  Gott. 
1818,  8vo.  2te  verm.  und  yerb.  Auflage,  ebend.  1820,  8vo.  (the  part 
relating  to  religious  philosophy  being  entirely  re-written).  Belig^on 
der  Yemunft,  etc.,  ebend,  1824,  8yo. 

414.  C,  O,  Bardili^  endeavoured  to  maike  The  Absolute 
the  basis  of  all  philosophy  on  a  new  principle.  He  belieyed 
himself  to  have  detected  such  an  one  in  Thought,  and 
sought  to  constitute  Logic  the  source  of  real  cognition; 
elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  Metaphysics.  Hobbes,  and  the 
physician  Leiden&ost  (in  his  Confessio,  1793),  had  already 
represented  Thought  as  calculation,  but  Bardili  was  the 
first  to  imagine  that  he  could  discover  in  Thought  per  se 
(contemplated  imder  its  formal  character),  a  real  existence; 
nay,  even  the  essence  of  the  Deity.  The  nature  of  Thought 
is  such,  that  while  it  continues  always  the  same  it  is  capable 
of  infinite  repetition  and  multiplication.  It  is  A  quatenus 
A,  in  A  : — Identity.  Thought  as  Thought  is  neither  Sub- 
ject nor  Object,  nor  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other; 
but  their  common  elementary  principle,  in  which  the  con- 
iOeptions  and  judgments  of  the  mind  have  their  origin,  being 
at  the  same  time  an  infinitivtis  determinans  and  a  determu 
%atum.  This  principle  of  Thought,  however,  determines 
nothing  until  applied  to  something  else,  that  is,  to  Matter; 
which  IS  a  necessary  postulate  of  the  system.  The  charac- 
teristics of  Thought,  as  Thought,  are  Unity  in  Plurality; 

'  Bom  at  Blaubcuem,  1761 ;  died  at  Stnttgard,  1808. 
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-^Identity.  The  characteristics  of  Matter  are  Diversify 
and  Multiplicity.  Thought,  the  First  and  Absolute  prin- 
ciple, is  not  determined  by  Matter ;  but  vice  versa,  the  latter 
by  it.  The  application  or  Thought  to  Matter  brings  with  it 
a  judgment  in  the  thing  thought ;  1.  as  something  real  ap- 
prehended by  the  mind  (B — Eeality).  2.  as  a  mere  con- 
ception of  the  mind  (B — ^Possibility).  The  agreement  of 
Thought  with  Matter  constitutes  Kealily,  which  is  only  a 
more  express  determination  of  the  Possible.  Thus,  in  the 
conception  of  every  oWect,  pure  possibility  and  reality  per- 
form the  functions  of  arithmetical  factors.  GK)d  is  pure 
possibility  repeating  itself  in  every  thing  and  determining 
every  thought,  the  first  foundation  of  all  truth,  and  conse- 
quently abo  of  logic. 

Bardili  styled  his  obscure  and  empty  abstraction  a  Frimary 
liogic,  and  announced  its  pretensions  with  considerable  osten- 
tation, but  without  much  success.^  The  system  of  Bational 
Bealism  it  was  designed  to  support  was  no  less  luisuccessful, 
notwithstanding  the  subtle  analysis  of  Eeinhold  (§  898.) 
About  the  same  time  many  systematic  essays  appeared, 
which  were  either  too  eccentric  and  obscure,  or  too  shallow 
to  answer  the  demands  of  science.  Of  this  number  was  the 
Archimetria  of  the  ingenious  Swede,  Th,  TJiorild^  which 

*  Bardili's  Grundrisa  der  ersten  Logik,  gereinigt  von  den  Irrthu- 
mem  der  bisherig.  Logik,  besonders  der  Kantischen,  Stuttg,  1800,  Svo. 
Philosophische  £lementarlchre,  I  Heft.  Landsh,  1802;  II  Heft,  1806, 
Svo.  Beiträge  zur  Beurtheilung  des  gegenwärtigen  Zuständes  der 
Vemunftlehre,  Landsh,  2  vols.  8vo.  1802—1806. 

At  an  earlier  period  Bardili  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  acute 
thinker  by  his  Epochen  der  vorzuglichten  philosophischen  Bcgriflfe, 
I  Th.  Halle,  1788,  8vo.  Sophylus :  oder  Sittlichkeit  und  Natur,  als 
Fundament  der  Weltweisheit,  el/end,  1794.  Allgemeine  praktische 
Philosophie,  ebend.  1795.  Ueber  die  Gesetze  der  Ideenassociation, 
ebend.  1796,  and,  lieber  den  Ursprung  des  Begriffs  von  der  Willens- 
freiheit (gegen  Forberq),  Sttätg,  1796.  Briefe  über  den  Ursprung 
der  Metaphysik  (anonym.)  Ältona,  1798, 8vo. 

-  Died  a  professor  at  Greifswald,  1808.  Maximum,  sive  Archimetria. 
JBerol,  1799,  8vo.  He  defines  it  as.  Generalis  critica  Tanti  et  Totiua  : 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  he  finds  in  the  necessity  of  thus  thinking. 
There  are  only  true  objects ;  all  error  and  all  difference  of  cognition 
consists  in  the  quantum  ( Wiemetj,  His  Philosophisches  Glanbensbe- 
kentniss  appears  to  have  been  suppressed  by  authority.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Upsala,  8vo.  1819, 
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wetjUimfl  to  the  ^beonj  of  Magnitades,  coni 
eccmtric  ideas,  afterwards  dsveloped  by  others ; 
liie  ''Epicritique'  of  F.  Ber^,^  who  assumes  Logical  Wü 
aa  the  kej  to  the  nature  of  all  Bealitj ;  and  ^istl j,  the 
'Altogether-practical  Philosophy,'  of  Buekerf  «oA  WeM 
§  416)w  The  labours  of  •/.  S.  Abicki^  are  beoT  more 
'  ^  of  specification ;  consisting  in  a  compilation  of  tbe 
others,  in  which  notidng  but  the  phraJBeolc^  is  his 
own» 


PHILOSOPHT  or  SENTIMENT  AND  BELIEF. 

Jaeobi^a  Theory  of  BeKef. 

415.  A  fHend  of  Hamann  (§  395),  E,  S,  JacoU?  ad- 
Tanced  a  theory  totally  at  variance  with  the  Critical  and 
Dogmatical  systems  which  then  divided  the  philosophical 
w^orld,  and  alhed  to  the  more  noble  kind  of  mysticism.  He 
possessed  a  profound  and  religious  mind,  with  lively  and 
genial  powers  of  expression  and  a  sincere  hatred  of  the  empty 
rormidaries  of  system-makers.  The  last  principle  he  earned 
so  &r  as  almost  to  show  himself  an  enemy  of  philosophical 
reason  itself,  &om  a  conviction  that  a  consistent  dogmatical 
theory,  like  that  of  Spinoza,  which  admitted  no  truth  without 
demonstration,  could  conduct  only  to  Determinism  and  Pan- 
tiieism ;  while  the  Critical  theory,  by  its  prejudice  in  favour 
of  demonstrative  and  mediate  knowledge,  was  led  to  reject  all 
cognitions  of  supersensuous  objects,  without  being  able  to 
establish  their  reality  by  means  of  practical  rational  belief« 

1  Bebg,  Epikritik  der  Philosophie,  Armtadt  n.  Rudolai.  1805. 

*  Jos.  KucKEBT,  der  Realismus,  oder  Grundzuge  zu  einer  dorchaiis 
praktischen  Philos.  Leipz.  1801. 

'  Chr.  Weiss,  Winke  über  eine  durchans  prakt  PMIos.  ebend,  1801. 
Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  ebend.  1801,  8vo. 

«  AsiOHT's'Revidirende  Kritik  der  Speculativen  Temunft,  AÜenb. 
1799—1801,  II  Th.  8yo.  System  der  Elementarphilosophie,  oder 
yerstiindige  Naturlehre  des  Erkeniniss-  Gefühls  nnd  d.  Willenskraft, 
JSrlanff.  1798,  8vo.  Psychol.  Anthropol.  I  Abth.  ßrl  1831.  Bncy- 
idopädie  der  Philos.  Fr^.  1804,  8vo.  Verbesserte  Logik,  oder  Wahr- 
H^tswidaenschaft,  Fürth.  1802,  8to. 

*  Born  at  Düsseldorf,  1743;  became  in  1804  president  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Munich,  and  died  181&: 
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He  was  thus  led  to  found  all  pfailosopbical  knowledge  on 
Belief;  which  he  describes  as  an  instinct  of  reason, — ^a 
sort  of  knowledge  produced  by  an  immediate  feeling  of 
the  mind, — ^a  direct  apprehension  without  proof  of  the 
True  and  Supersensuous ;  drawing  at  the  same  time  a  clear 
distinction  between  such  belief  and  that  which  is  positive. 
AU  knowledge  ^yes  us  only  a  secondhand  conviction.  The 
external  wond  is  revealed  to  us  by  means  of  the  external 
senses;  but  objects  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  snch  as 
tbe  Deity,  Providence,  Free-will,  Immortality,  and  Morality, 
are  revealed  to  us  by  an  internal  sense,  the  organ  of  Truth; 
which  assumed  at  a  later  date  the  title  of  Season,  as  being 
the  faculty  adapted  for  the  apprehension  of  Truth.  This 
twofold  revelation  (of  the  material  and  the  immaterial 
worlds)  awakens  man  to  self-consciousness,  with  a  feeling  of 
hia  superiority  to  external  Nature,  or  a  sense  of  Free-Tnll.* 
Man  cognizes  Qod  and  Freedom  immediately  through  the 
reason.  In  the  same  manner  Jacobi  would  found  the  prin- 
ciples of  Morality  on  Sentiment.  Eeason,  as  the  &culty  of 
the  Ideas,  which  reveal  themselves  to  the  Internal  Sense, 
supplies  philosophy  with  its  materials:  the  Understanding, 
or  the  faculty  of  logical  conceptions,  gives  these  a  form.  It 
is  thus  that  he  has  expressed  himself  in  his  later  works,  fie 
admits  the  great  merit  of  Kant  in  destroying  the  vain  labour 
of  theorists,  and  establishing  a  pure  system  of  practical  phi- 
losophy, but  differs  from  him  by  asserting  that  not  only 
practical  but  also  theoretical  cognitions,  relative  to  real  but 
supersensuous  objects,  are  immediate ;  and  alleges  that  the 
Critical  system  annihilates  not  only  rational  but  also  sensa- 
tional apprehension  {Wahmehmwng),  At  the  same  time  he 
maintains  the  impossibihty  of  any  genuine  philosophical 
Science.  Jacobi  at  first  expressed  Umself  somewhat  ob- 
scurely on  this  principle  of  an  internal  revelation  and  conse»* 
quent  belief,  the  comer-stone  of  his  system.  In  consequence 
of  this  obscurity  arose  a  multitude  of  objections  and  misap^ 
prehensions,  which  were  also  provoked  by  his  neglecting  to 
discriminate  accurately  between  Beason  and  Understanding; 
and  by  the  opposition  oetween  his  theistical  theory  of  Belief 
and  Sensation  and  the  systems  of  his  contemporaries;  as 

1  J.  G.  Reichb,  Bationis  qua  Fr.  H.  Jacobi  e  libertatis  notion«  Bei 
ezistentiam  erincit,  Expositio  et  Oensora,  p;.  I.  Göttin^»  I8l21,  SvOk 
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well  as  the  want  of  systematic  arrangement  it  betrayed. 
We  must  not  however  oe  blind  to  the  indirect  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  in  Germaay . 

For  Jacobi's  writings  on  Spinoza,  in  answer  to  Hendelssohn,  see 
above,  §  338  (bibl.) 

His  other  works  are : 

Of  David  Hume  and  of  Faith ;  or  Idealism  and  Realism,  Breslau, 
1787,  8vo.,  new  ed.  CTlm,  1795.  Letter  to  Fichte,  Hamburg,  1799, 
8vo.  On  the  undertaking  of  Criticism  to  convert  Reason  into  Under- 
standing, in  the  3rd  number  of  the  Memoirs  of  Beinhold  on  the 
state  of  philosophy  in  the  19th  century,  Hamburg,  1801 — 3.  Some 
letters  against  Schelling,  published  in  consequence  of  the  book  of 
Koeppen,  entitled  :  The  doctrine  of  Schelling ;  or,  what  is  in  the  end 
the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute  Nothing  ?  1807,  8vo.  Of  Divine 
Things,  8vo.  Leipz.  1811.  See  above,  the  work  of  Schelling  in  reply 
to  the  latter.  See  also  the  articles  of  Fbedebio  Schlegel,  in  his  Ger- 
man Museum,  1812—13. 

Complete  Works.  These  contain,  besides  the  works  above  indicated, 
the  celebrated  philosophical  romances  of  Jacobi,  5  vols. ;  the  dth  is 
divided  into  3  parts,  8vo.  Leipzig,  1812—22.  The  2nd  volume  con- 
tains an  interesting  introduction  to  his  philosophy,  and  the  4th  his 
correspondence  with  Hamann,  published  by  Fbed.  Roth. 

On  Jacobi,  see  Schlegel's  Characteristiken  und  Kritiken,  torn.  1. 

Jacobi,  nach  seinem  Leben,  Lehren,  und  Wirken,  dargestellt  von 

SCHLICHTIOBOLL,  WSILLEB,  und  ThIEBSCH,  1819. 


I^eiü  Developments  of  the  Fhüosophy  cf  Sentiment. 

416.  The  doctrine  of  Jacobi  found  numerous  adherents, 
especially  among  men  accustomed  to  raise  faith  and  sentiment 
above  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul.  But  the  vagueness 
that  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  philosophy,  in  con- 
nection with  the  relations  that  exist  between  the  under- 
standing and  the  reason,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  a 
kind  of  schism  amongst  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  its 
development.  Some  of  them  considered  ideas  as  revelations 
of  the  Deity,  through  the  medium  of  perception,  and  they 
attributed  these  ideas  to  reason,  as  to  their  special  faculty ; 
they  maintained  moreover  that  notions  play  a  completely 
negative  part  in  connection  with  ideas :  that  is  to  say,  that 
ideas  comd  neither  be  reached,  conceived,  nor  expressed  by 
means  of  notions ;  that  they  manifest  themselves  in  senti- 
ment alone ;  and  lastly  that'belief  precedes  and  exceeds  all 
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knowledge.    Others  conceded  more  to  notions;  and  made, 
pbilosophy  to  consist  in  the  oneness  of  the  reason  and  of 
the   understanding;  a  oneness   that,   according  to  them,. 
would  derive  its  substance  &om  reason,  and  its  form  from, 
the  understanding.      This  last  opinion  was  adopted   bj. 
Jacobi  himself,  but  only  in  his  later  jears.    Amongst  the 
advocates  of  the  former  of  these  doctrmes  must  be  included 
Frederic  Kceppen,  a  professor  at  Landshut,  and  afterwards 
at  Erlangen,  a  spiritual  writer,  and  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent digest  of  the  system  of  this  school.    To  the  second 
party  belong  the  labours  of  James  Salat    Koeppen,  a  friend 
and  disciple  of  Jacobi,  starts  from  the  idea  of  Freedom. 
According  to  him,  liberty  is  a  power  that  determines  itself, 
and  takes  its  start  from  itself;  it  is  consequently  a  primary 
cause,  the  substratum  of  all  existence ;  in  a  word,  Being^ 
properly  so  called.    But  at  the  same  time,  !Freedom  is  per- 
lectly  inconceivable  to  the  understanding;  nay,  its  very 
poBsibüit;^  cannot  be  clearly  perceived,  or  its  reality  demon- 
strated :  it  is  a  fact  of  knowledge  and  of  activity,  perceived 
immediately,  intuitively.    Necessity  is  an  order  established 
by  liberty.    An  unlimited,  an  absolute  liberty,  is  the  Divine 
Öeing.    Eeason  is  the  faculty  that  is  cognizant  of  liberty. 
The  nature  of  human  Individuality  consists  in  the  relation 
between  the  exterior  and  the  interior.    By  this  relation, 
liberty  is  limited  in  man.    Every  philosophy  is  consequently 
dualistic.    It  is  this  dualism  that  causes  the  eternal  and 
unavoidable  contradiction  of  the  science.    It  would  follow, 
moreover,  from  this,  strictly  speaking,  that  philosophy  is 
impossible;    and  that    scientific    pretension,    properly  so 
called,  is  always  destined  to  rebound  for  ever  vainly  on 
itself.     The  writings  of  Koeppen,  like  those  of  Jacobi, 
whatever  may  be  our  judgment  of  the  substance  of  their 
doctrine,  must  be  classed  among  the  works  that  have  exerted 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  philosophy  of  our  times,  in  as 
far  as  they  combat  the  authority  of  scholastic  philosophy  and 
blind  dogmatism ;  and  that  we  find  in  them  a  lively  develop- 
ment of  numerous  ideas,  some  of  which  are  original,  and 
others  borrowed  from  Platonism.*    "We  must  also  place  in 

1  Fbed.  Ecefpen,  Of  Bevolation  considered  in  relation  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Kant  and  of  Fichte,  Hamburg,  1797,  2nd  edit.  1804.  The 
Art  of  Lining,  ITamburg,  1801.    The  doctrine  of  Schelling,  &c.  (see 
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Hob  mhool  OaeUmde  WeiOer,^  tkfneaiA  of  Jaoobi,  aBapmrnn 
■screi  couneiUor,  aecretary  of  the  Aeademj  of  Seiencea,  and 
director  of  the  public  schools  of  Munich,  who  died  in  1826^ 
a»  well  as  ChrMan  Weiuf  &  school  and  regency  eotmdlkr 
fli»  M^Tsebnrgy  whose  psychological  leseaieheft  ass  deserving 
ef  notice. 

Trogrea  qf  the  School  qf  JaeoK. 

J.  Salat»  On  the  Spirit  of  Philosophy,  8vo.  Mumck^  ISOS.  fiea»A 
wd  Undentanding»  2  puis,  Syo.  Tübingen,  1808.  On  the  Oinues  of 
the  cooling  of  Hinds  in  Germany  eoneeming  PMloeophy,  L€mdikmi, 
1810.  On  a  bright  hope  that  appears  in  fkirour  of  Philoaophy,  ibid. 
Xona  Philosophy,  ilwL  1810;  2nd  edit.  leirised,  2  yob.  Lcmddmt, 
1818-14.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  8yo.  ibid,  1811.  Sxplieation 
of  some  important  points  of  Philosophy,  with  observations  on  the  new 
dfacussion  between  Jacobi,  Schelling,  and  Fred.  Schlegel,  8vo.  Land- 
thuif  1812.  On  the  connection  of  History  and  Philosophy  in  general 
Jurispmdence,  Stdzbaeh,  1817.  Sketch  of  Philosophy  and  of  Beligion, 
990.  Suhbadi,  1819.  Socrates;  or.  On  the  new  oppositioa  between 
Ohristianity  and  Philos<^hy,  8ro.  Und.  1820.  The  general  prinoiplea 
eC  imiTeiaal  Philosophy,  considered  from  the  ground  of  the  amelio- 

§406).  Tarioiift  w>rk8,  1806.  On  the  End  of  Philosophy,  MtudA^ 
1S07— 8.  Guide  to  Logic,  Landshut,  1809.  Sketch  of  Katural 
Bight,  ihid.  18U9.  Digest  of  the  nature  of  Philosophy,  KuremJ^erg, 
1819.  (Against  this  work  there  appeared  a  work  from  the  pen  of 
VfiED.  ScHAFBEBOEB,  entitled :  Criticism  of  the  work  called,  Digest, 
4«.t  with  a  theory  proposed  by  the  author,  Nuremberg,  1813»  8to. 
Philosophy  of  Christianism,  2  parts,  Leipz.  1818 — 15.  Political 
Seience,  according  to  the  principles  of  Plato,  ibid.  1819.  Letters  to  a 
Vriend  on  books  and  the  world,  2  vols.  ibid.  1820 — 23. 

1  Weillsb,  (see  §§  37  and  397  for  several  of  his  works)  Introduction 
to  a  free  examination  of  philosophy,  Munich,  1804,  dvo.  Understand- 
ing and  Reason,  ibid.  1806.  Ideas  towards  the  history  of  Uie  deveiop- 
MWnt  of  Beligious  Faith,  8  vols.  Munich,  1808—14.  Of  Virtue,  as  the 
irst  of  arts ;  &  development  of  some  points  of  moral  philotophy,  and  of 
high  psychology.  Fundamental  Observations  on  Psychology,  ibid. 
1817,  8vo.  Academic  [Dissertation]  on  morality  considered  as  a 
dynamic,  Munich,  1821,  4to.  Little  Writings,  &c.  ibid.  1823—26. 
JLt  a  previous  epoch  Weiller  had  written :  Of  Humanity  in  ita  present 
md  future  state,  ibid.  1799.  Essay  on  a  plaa  of  knowledge  for  youth» 
ibid.  1800.  £ssay  on  a  complete  aystem  of  the  Art  of  Education» 
ibid.  1802—5,  8vo.,  2  parts. 

3  Cbbibv.  Wsisg :  Of  the  living  God,  and  of  the  w^ya  by  whidi  man 
arrive  at  Him,  8va  Leipz.  1812.  He  had  previously  puUlsfaed : 
1  on  the  nature  aad  activity  of  the  Human  Soul. 
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ration  of  the  human  race,  870.  Munich,  1820.  Manual  of  Pefychology» 
ibid.  Moral  Science,  first  or  second  branch  of  Philosophy,  8rd  edit, 
partly  improved,  ibid.  1821,  The  Philosophy  of  Beligion,  second  or 
third  branch  of  Philosophy,  2nd  edit  entirely  improved,  ibid,  1821. 
Basays  on  Superoatiinlism  and  Mysticism,  8vo.  Sulzb.  1828.  Manual 
of  Hondity,  dro.  Ifanit^  1824.  Elementa  of  Religious  Philosophy, 
Sukbaehy  I8d9,  Eiementi  of  Moral  Philosophy,  of  General  Philo* 
flophy,  of  Psychological  Anthropology,  Munick,  1827. 

The  following*  worin  hare  been  published  in  opposition  to  some  of 
his  doctrines :  On  the  art  of  coining  words  and  creating  an  illusion :  a 
sapplement  to  the  Philosophical  Writings  of  M.  Salat,  and  especially 
to  his  Socrcües,  Ämberg^  1821.  In  reply  to  this  satire  there  appeared : 
Kew  reflexions  on  the  art,  etc.  dedicated  to  M.  Salat,  8vo.  1821. 

417.  Jamea  Salat,  bom  in  1766,  at;  Abbtsgemond,  pro« 
feasor  of  philosophy  at  Landsbut,  in  bis  half  didactic,  naif 
polemieal  works,  makes  the  internal  revelation  of  divine 
things  the  basis  of  his  philosophy.  The  Objective,  according 
to  tms  philosopher,  appears  at  first  as  the  object  of  philo- 
aophj,  afterwarda  as  the  natural  disposition  of  men  for 
philosophy.  This  natural  disposition  develops  itself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  on  the  revelation  of  divine  things, 
which  itself  precedes  all  subjective  activity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  revelation,  the  soul  seizes  hold  of  and  recog- 
nises divine  things  ;  only  this  cognition  is  not  a  logical  act, 
but  a  realization  of  these  same  divine  things,  taking  placed 
in  the  depths  of  our  soul,  and  having  its  starting-point  in 
the  will. 

After  that  divine  things  are  conceived,  the  next  object  is, 
to  understand  them  and  to  render  them  intelligible.  The 
Understanding  steps  in  here,  supported  on  philosophy. 
Metaphysics  are  nothing  but  philosophy  considered  scienti- 
fically ;  Logic,  Anthropology,  and  even  the  criticism  of  the 
£EU3ulty  oi  coguition,  only  constitute  a  propsedeutic.  In  the 
same  way  that  man  may  be  regarded  under  three  aspects, 
philosophy  also  is  divided  into  three  branches :  moral  philo- 
sophy, the  philosophy  of  natural  law,  and  the  philosophy  of 
rengion.  Frederic  A,  AnciUon,  councillor  of  the  Secret 
Ii^tion  at  Berlin,  and  Ch.  Aug,  Clodius,  professor  at 
Leipsic,  approximate  in  their  ideas  to  Jacc^i,  without,  how- 
ever, belonging  to  his  school. 
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AnMogmatism  of  Schutze, 

418.  JSmest  Schuhe,  an  Aulic  councillor  and  professor  at 
Göttingen,  bom  in  1761,  at  Heldnmgen  in  Thuringia, 
proyed  with  great  sagacity  the  insufficiency  of  the  theoiy  of 
Iteinhold  (§  898)  concerning  the  faculty  of  representation; 
and  in  the  same  way  that  Jacobi  had  K>rmerly  opposed  his 
Doctrine  ofJB^kk  to  systematic  philosophy,  in  like  manner 
Schulze  opposed  his  criticism  of  theoretic  philosophy  to  this 
same  philosophy,  with  the  yiew  of  destroying  the  illusions  of 
an  imaginary  knowledge,  and  to  fayour,  on  a  more  extended 

Elan  than  tliat  of  Kant,  the  knowledge  of  reason  in  itself, 
y  discoyexdng  the  essential  error  of  eyery  philosophy. 
From  his  yarious  researches,  Schulze  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  origin  of  human  knowledge  cannot  be  an  object 
of  knowledge ;  that  every  philosophy  that  proposes  to  make 
known  this  origin  is  impossible ;  that  aU  the  statements  giyen 
forth  by  the  different  schools  on  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge are  only  empty  and  fantastic  conceptions ;  lastly,  that 
we  must  confine  our  curiosity  to  the  examination  of  the 
elements  of  our  cognitions,  of  their  distinction,  and  of  the 
laws  that  determine  the  relation  of  our  conyiction  with 
the  different  kinds  of  our  knowledge  (Critique,  p.  258, 
part  I).  These  are  the  fundamental  pursuits  of  the  scep- 
ticism of  Schulze,  or,  as  he  styled  it,  his  Anti-doj^matüm, 
which  is  based  on  a  natural  and  necessary  disposition  of  the 
human  mind.  This  scepticism  acknowledged,  therefore,  the 
facts  of  Consciousness,  and  even  maintained  that  it  belonged 
to  the  constitution  of  human  nature  to  acknowledge  Con- 
sciousness to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  act  in  accordance 
with  it. 

As  a  deduction  from  ulterior  observations,  Schulze  ends 
by  narrowing  more  and  more  the  limits  of  his  scepticism. 
Thus,  whilst  denying  the  possibility  of  certain  criteria  of 
truth,  or  of  the  agreement  of  our  cognitions  with  their 
objects,  he  granted  to  the  human  mind  the  facidty  of  dis- 
cerning what  relates  to  the  disposition  of  our  faculty  of 
cognition  in  general,  and  of  distmguishing  it  from  all  that 
is  only  individual  (Enc,  §  17).  Later,  being  convinced  of 
the  insufficiency  of  scepticism,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
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research  of  the  origin  of  certitude,  of  the  deyelopment  and 
of  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  in  conformity  with  the 
exact  roles  of  natural  observation  (Psychological  Antbropo- 
logy,  3rd  edit.).    His  actual  ideas  approach  considerably 
the  doctrines  of  Jacobi,  and  agree  with  those  of  the  philo- 
sophers who  acknowledge  Plato  as  their  head,  distinguish 
Beason  from  the  Understanding,  and  see  in  Beason  the 
source   of  supersensuous   knowledge,  and   the  means  of 
arriying  at  the  solution  of  the  real  problems  of  philosophy. 
It  is  according  to  different  phases  of  sentiment,  that 
faculty  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals, 
that  Schulze  divides  philosophy  into  four  principal  branches, 
namely,  1st.  Theoretical  Philosophy,  or  Metaphysics,  em- 
bracing the  development  of  the  religious  feeling ;  2nd.  Prac- 
tical Philosophy,  comprising  Ethics,  PoKty,  and  the  Morality 
of  nations,  embracing  the  moral  feeHng  (for  he  does  not  admit, 
like  Bouterwek,  a  special  natural  law,  see  §  413,  note) ; 
3rd.  liosic,  in  the  acceptation  of  the  ancients,  embracing 
the  int^ectual  feeling;  and  finally,  Esthetics,  embracing 
the  feeling  of  the  beautiful.      He  regards  modem  logic 
(formal  logic)  as  well  as  empirical  psychology,  as  nothing 
more  than  the  propssdeutics  or  initiatory  preparation  of 
philosophy. 

GoTTUEB  Ebnest  SomiLZB,  Some  Observations  on  the  religions  philo- 
sophy of  Kant,  Kiel,  1795.  On  the  highest  aim  in  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  Leipz,  1789.  Elements  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences, 
1788-90»  2  vols.  8vo.  (Enesidemus  (see  §  406).  Criticism  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy,  Hamb,  1801,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  principal  motives 
of  Scepticism  in  relation  to  human  knowledge,  in  the  Museum  of 
BouTEBWEK,  vol.  Ill,  2nd  number.  Principles  of  General  Logic, 
Helmstadt,  1802;  4th  edit  corrected,  1822.  Guide  to  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  Civil  Law  and  of  Penal  Law,  Gott.  1813. 

A  controversial  article  appeared  against  the  scepticism  of  Schulze, 
entitled :  The  relation  of  Scepticism  to  Philosophy,  &c.  in  the  Critical 
Journal  of  Sohelling  iemd  of  Ueobl,  torn.  L 

Schulze  published,  moreover :  An  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Philosophical 
Sciences ;  for  the  use  of  his  students,  OöU.  1814 ;  3rd  edit.  8vo.  1824. 
In  it  will  be  found  a  complele  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  author. 
Physical  Anthropology,  GöU.  8vo.  1816;  2nd  edit.  1819;  Srd  edit. 
1826.    Philosophical  Morality,  8vo.  Gott.  1817. 
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419.  Betides  BovAerwok  and  Schulze,  John  JMmie 
JBMfhofi^  bom  at  Oldenbufg,  pcofeisor  at  Kmugsbeig,  and 
pMrticulacly  excited  bj  Eio^e,  haa  developed  peculiar  opi- 
oioiia  opposed  to  l^e  ^preater  part  of  tbe  existmg  sjatemi, 
aiüd  whidb  he  has  succmctlv  ooQfdgned  to  poatent^  in  aevcfal 
treatiaea  under  a  polemicaL  form.  He  wiahes  philoaopl^  to 
abandon  the  psychological  direction  which  has  been  eno- 
neously  praised^  in  modem  times.  According  to  Mm,  to 
aitonpt  to  measure  the  limits  of  the  acuity  of  cognifcioii, 
and  to  criticise  metaphysics,  is  to  haye  the  strange  iUusiaii 
of  thinking  that  the  acuity  of  cognition  is  move  easy  to 
understand  than  the  object  itself  with  which  meta^yaioi 
ooncema  itself:  this  illusion  is  so  much  the  greaier,  ainoe 
aU  the  conceptions  by  means  of  which  we  represent  to 
ourselyes  the  ÜMSulty  of  cognition,  proceed  &om  a  meta- 
physical source.  The  psydio]ogical  premises  on  which  the 
criticiam  is  baaed  are  for  the  most  part  obtained  surrep- 
titiously. Philosophy  is  an  elaboration  of  conceptions, 
called  fortii  by  the  collection  of  observations  relating  to 
these  aame  conceptions.  Its  method  is  the  m^hod  of  rda- 
iions;  that  is  to  say,  a  method  that  consists  in  seeking  for  the 
ideas  necessary  to  complete  an  order  of  thoughts :  it  starts 
fiom  the  supposition  of  contradictions  in  a  given  object — 
contradictions  that  push  you  on  to  a  higher  degree  m 
thought.  The  elaboraticm  of  conceptions  consists  sometimes 
in  their  elucidation  and  explication ;  hence  logic  freed  firom  all 
pmrchologioal  mixture :  at  otiier  times,  it  consists  in  cutting 
on,  in  connecting,  and  completing — Whence  metaphysics ;  when 
the  author  sometimes  returns  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatie. 
Psychology,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Eeli^ous  Philosophy, 
are  in  his  eyes  parts  of  applied  metaphysics.  The  sdenoe 
of  ideas,  umted  to  a  judgment  competent  to  approve  or 
condemn,  is  iBsthetics,  which,  applied  to  a  given  object,  is 
distributed  in  a  series  of  dodaines,  among  wmch  that  whicii 
bears  the  charaeter  of  necessity,  has  received  the  name  of 
the  doctrine  of  duties  and  of  virtue  (Practical  Philosophy). 
In  these  different  parties,  the  author  develops  views  that 
are  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  evidence  a  great  sagacity, 
but  which  often  become  obscure  on  account  of  tiieir  brevity, 
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and  require  meditation;  fls  for  instance,  his  fibeorj  of -Oie 
di-^truction  and  preservation  of  Natures,  in  his  speculatii^ 
psychology  founded  on  mathematics,  and  his  theory  of  repre- 
sentations  considered  as  forces.  It  is  proper  to  notice  hin 
criticism  of  the  principles  at  present  dominant  in  pay- 
cliology,  his  critique  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  free-will,  and  his 
o^wn  determinative  or  necessarian  doctrine  (in  the  sense  oC 
Xieibnitz)  on  the  same  subject. 

Hesbabt  :  General  Poedagogik,  &c.  CTott.  1806 ;  and  other  works  on 
Poedagogik ;  such  as :  the  Idea  of  the  A  B  0  of  Pestalozzi,  developed  in 
relation  to  the  study  of  scientific  theories»  Oott,  1802,  2nd  edit.  ISOi. 
On  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  &;c.  Bremen,  1804.    On  Philosophical 
Study,  Om.  1807.    Treatiae  on  general  practical  I^loiophy,  Sv9^ 
CToU.  1808.    The  principal  questions,  of  Metaphysics,  8yo.  Oott.  ISOfi. 
Articles  on  speculative  philosophy»  in  the  Philosophical  Archives  of 
Königsberg,  Konigsb.  1811 — 12.     Observations  on  the  causes  thai 
oppose  an  agreement  between  philosophers  on  the  first  principles  of 
practical  philosophy ;  a  dissertation  contained  in  the  posthumous  phi- 
losophical works  of  Christ.  James  Krause,  8vo.  Konigsbera,  1812. 
Theoria  de  attractione  elementorum :   Principia  metaphysica,  §  I,  II, 
8vo.  Regiom.  1812.    Manual,  serving  as  an  Introduction  to  philosopfaj. 
Königs.  1818:  2nd  edit,  considerably  enlarged,  ibid.  1821 ;  4th  edit' 
1837.    Manual  of  Psychology,  Königsberg  and  Leipzig,  1816;  2nd 
edit.  1884.    On  Evil,  8vo.  Konigsb.  1819.    De  Attentionis  mensum^ 
causisque  primariis;  PsydiologioB  Principia  statica  et  mechanica  exemple 
illustraturus,  äc.  4to.  Regiom,  1822.     On  the  possibility  and  necea- 
sity  of  applying  mathematics  to  psychology,  8vo.  Konigsb.     Pqrcli&- 
logy  scientifically  treated,  and  founded  on  experience,  metaphysicfl^ 
and  mathematics,  2nd  part,  8vo.  Heidelh.  1824.    General  Metaphysial, 
Ist  part,  Königsberg,  1Ä28.   Short  Encyclopaedia  of  Philosophy,  HaXU^ 
1831,  2nd  edit.  1841.    Analysis  of  Bight  and  Morals.    OötHng.  1836. 
dommentatio  de  Bealismo  Naturali,  qualem  propos.  T.  E.  SoHüionn^ 
Qm.  1837.    De  Principio  Logieo  ezdusi  medii  inter  co&tradictoria 
non  negligendo  Couunentatio,  Bonn,  1840.    Psychological  Besearch«», 
QöU.  1889—40. 

Comparison  of  the  system  of  Fichte  with  that  of  Professor  Herbarfc. 
by  Hebm.  Willm.  de  Ketseblinqk,  8vo.  Königsberg,  1817. 

To  the  school  of  Herbart  belongs  Ebnbst  STnEDrarsoTH,  aoihor  of 
Theory  of  Science  ccmsidered  especially  in  its  relation  with  Boeptiouillf 
S?o.  O'oU.  1819.    Psychology,  2  parts,  Konigsb,  1824—25. 

Bchleiermaeker, 

420.  I¥eäerie  Sckleiermacher,  professor  of  theology,  and 
preacher,  first  at  Halle  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  was  bom 
at  Breslaii  in  1768,  and  contributed  greatly,  by  bis  addresses 
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and  writisgB,  to  a  more  liberal  culture  of  pliilosoplij  in 
generaly  and  especiallj  of  moral  and  religious  philoaoplij. 
Beligion,  according  to  him,  attends  to  the  same  object  as 
metaphysics  and  moral  science ;  they  only  differ  as  regards 
the  mrm;  their  common  object  is  the  universe  and  the 
relation  of  man  to  this  same  uniyerse.  The  essence  of 
philosophy  consists  neither  in  thought  nor  in  action;  it 
consists  in  the  union  of  Feeling  with  Perception.  Hence 
arises  a  living  perception,  which  cannot  take  place  with- 
out our  perceiving  the  Divinity  in  ourselves  as  the  eternal 
unity  of  the  universe,  which  alone  in  its  turn  brings  G-od 
into  the  consciousness  of  man.  Eeligion  consists  in  repre- 
senting all  the  events  of  this  world  as  the  acts  of  Grod ;  in 
loving  the  Being  {Weltgeist)  who  presides  over  the  uni- 
verse ;  in  contemplatiQg  His  operation  with  delight.  Such 
is  the  end  of  Beligion.  But  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
find  humanity  in  order  to  contemplate  the  world,  and  to 
rise  to  religion ;  and  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  rightly 
find  it  is  in  love  and  through  love.  To  be  united,  though 
the  finite,  with  the  infinite ;  to  be  eternal  for  a  moment ; 
is  the  immortality  imparted  by  religion.  But  religion  ne- 
cessarily appears  always  imder  some  definite  form^  accord- 
ingly Schleiermacher  rejects  what  is  called  natural  religion. 
In  his  later  works,  he  maintains  that  piety  considered  in 
itself  is  neither  an  acquired  knowledge  nor  a  praxis ;  piety 
is  a  particular  direction  and  determination  of  feeling :  in 
fine,  the  sublimest  degree  of  feeling.  'Bj  feeling^  he  implies 
the  immediate  consciousness,  inasmuch  as  it  falls  within  the 
category  of  time  and  appears  under  opposite  forms,  more  or 
less  marked,  composing  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable. 
Peeling  gives  us,  moreover,  the  consciousness  of  our  de- 
pendence on  a  God,  which  constitutes  the  elevated  element 
of  aU  religions. 

Schleiermacher  exerted  a  still  greater  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophy  by  his  Critique  of  Morality,  a  work  dis- 
playing a  true  platonic  power  of  dialectics.  He  points  out  in 
this  work,  with  a  great  display  of  talent,  the  defects  of  the 
various  doctrines  of  morals  from  Plato  to  Kant  and  Fichte. 
He  poceeds  to  show  indirectly  the  conditions  of  Ethics,  as 
a  science,  both  in  connection  with  its  highest  principle,  and 
in  connection  with  a  perfect  development  of  the  whole 
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lystem.  He  effects  his  object  in  such  a  masterly  style,  that 
t  would  be  impossible  to  treat  of  Ethics  in  a  complete  and 
undamental  manner  without  observing  the  rules  that  he 
ays  down.  Schleiermacher  insists  especially  on  the  foUow- 
ng  point :  that  the  notions  of  duty,  of  virtue,  and  of  the 
Ifood  or  end  of  this  life  are  equally  essential  to  morality. 
Finally  Schleiermacher  has  deserved  well  of  posterity,  iJy 
rariouB  special  treatises  on  history  and  philosophy. 

Fbed.  Sohleiebhaohsb,  Discourses  on  Religion,  addressed  to  his 
mllghtened  cotemporaries  (at  first  anonymous),  Berlin,  1799 ;  8rd  edit, 
mlarged,  8vo.  1821.  Monologues:  a  new  year's  gift,  3rd  edit.  Svo. 
Berlin,  1822.  The  Christmas  Festival :  a  Christmas  gift.  Berlin,  1846, 
The  Christian  Faith  explained  in  its  totality,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  evangelical  church,  2  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1821.  The  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Criticism  of  the  different  systems  of  morality  hitherto 
published,  8vo.  Berlin,  1803.  Memoir  on  the  scientific  notion  of 
virtue;  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  4to.  1820» 
Critical  Essay  on  Luke,  translated  by  Rev.  £.  TmBLWALL,  8vo.  Lond. 
1825.  And  many  other  philosophical  and  theological  works,  which  ar& 
collected  in  Schleiennacher's  Sämmtliche  Werke  (complete  works),  in 
three  divisions  :  Theological,  Sermons,  and  Philosophical,  28  vols.  8vo. 
Berlin,  1843 — 51.  "We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  his  translation  of 
Plato,  and  to  the  important  introductions  that  accompany  each  dialogue 
(§  128). 

OP  THE  SYSTEMS  THAT  TEND  TOWAEDS  THR 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CEITICI8M. 

421.  It  was  the  object  of  other  philosophers  to  rectify 
and  develope  some  or  the  views  previously  pointed  out. 
Amongst  these  we  may  remark  TTiUiam  TraugoU  Krug^ 
horn  at  "Wittenberg,  professor  in  the  first  instance  at 
Leipsic,  and  subsequently  at  Königsberg ;  and  James  Fre- 
deric JB^rieSy  bom  at  Barby,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and 
afterwards  professor  as  well  as  Aulic  councillor,  at  Jena. 

These  philosophers  contributed  especially  to  the  develop- 
ment of  criticism ;  one  by  representing  philosophy  under 
the  systematic  form  of  transcendental  synthetism ;  the  other 
by  endeavouring  to  supplant  the  critique  of  Kant  by  a  new 
critique  of  pure  reason»  According  to  Krug,  the  act  of 
philosophizing  is  thought  entering  into  itself,  to  know  and 
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nfideirtaiid  itself,  and  hj  tUd  meand  to  be  at  peace  with  itself. 
ThiB  is  the  reason  why,  in  philosophy,  the  eogmzant  snbject 
is  identical  ^th  the  object  cognized.  Mmdamental  pküo- 
9ophff,  which  precedes  eyery  s^rstem  of  jphilosopl^y  has  for 
its  object  the  discoreiy  of  pnilosophical  knowledge.  The 
foHowing  are  its  principal  points :  Ist,  In  relation  with  the 
starting-point,  or  first  principle  of  knowledge :  the  £^o  is 
the  red  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  itself  as  the  object  c^ 
its  knowledge  (the  philosophizinjg  subject).  It  is  from  it 
that  proceed,  as  from  an  active  principle,  the  ideal  principle», 
which  are  es&'entially  different  from  the  real  principles,  or  in 
other  words,  the  material  and  formal  principles  of  philoso« 
phioal  knowledge.  The  material  principles  are  the  facts  of 
Consciousness  grasped  in  conceptions,  which  are  all  compre- 
hended in  the  proposition:  lam  an  agent.  The  formal  prin- 
ciples (determming  the  form  of  knowledge)  are  the  laws  of 
Hiy  activity;  they  are  as  multifarious  as  activity  itself:  the 
first  of  these  laws  is :  Seek  for  harmony  in  thy  activity. 
2nd.  How  far  ought  these  researches  to  be  carried  ?  (the 
absolute  limit  of  philosophy).  The  Consciousness  is  a  .syn- 
thesis of  being,  or  Esse,  and  knowing,*  or  Soiencey  (das  Sm^ 
und  das  Wissen)  in  the  I^o,  Every  consciousness  is  thus 
circumstanced,  which  implies  that  being  and  knowing  are 
united  in  us  a  priori.  This  transcendental  vpithesis  is 
therefore  the  oriffinal  and  inappreciable  fact  which  forms  the 
absolute  limit  of  philosophizing.  Since  being  and  knowing 
{8eyn  und  Wissen)  united  together  in  the  Consciousness, 
cannot  be  deduced  the  one  m)m  the  other,  their  union  is 
completely  primitive.  The  system  of  such  a  philosophy  is 
called  transcendental  synthetism,  3rd.  What  are  the  different 
^tms  of  activity  ?  The  primitive  activity  of  the  JK70  is  either 
immanent  (speculative),  or  transitory  (practical).  Sensibility, 
intelligence,  and  reason  are  its  different  potencies.  Philoso- 
phy, regarded  as  the  science  of  the  primitive  legislation  of  the 
human  mind  in  au  its  activity,  is  therefore  divided  into  a 
speculative  part  and  a  practical  part.^  The  first  is  subdivided 
into  formal  doctrine  (Logic)  and  into  material  doctrine, 
(Metaphysics  and  Esthetics),  inasmuch  as  the  first  regards 

*  The  great  subtlety  of  the  Oerman  mind  and  tongue  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  fair  notion  of  their  metaphyaics  in  EngUsh  without 
the  invention  of  a  new  vocabularj. — ^Eo. 
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tiie  mMut  of  tlioiiglit  fer  ae^  and  the  latter  (iEstlietics) 
eonsidera  it  in  relation  with  sentiment.  The  latter  is  like- 
iriae  mbdivided  into  formal  doctrine  (the  seience  of  right 
«nd  law)  and  into  material  doctrine  (morals  and  religion). 
Each  of  these  considers  the  legislation  of  the  human  mind 
under  a  different  aspect.  Such  are  the  points  that  Kivg 
endeayoured  to  develope  in  seyeral  of  his  writings  with  no 
Qommoin  precision  and  clearness. 

Several  of  his  works  have  been  already  pointed  ''oai  We  shall, 
moieoyer,  mention  the  folloving :  Project  of  a  New  Organum  of  Philo- 
aophj,  Sto.  Meiwen,  1801.  On  method  in  Philosophy  and  on  Pl^lo- 
aophieal  Systems,  8vo.  ibid.  1802.  Fundamental  Philosophy,  ZuUichatt, 
wmA  Freistadt,  1803;  2n€l  edit,  corrected,  1819;  Srd  edit.  1828  (this 
IB  his  principal  work).  System  of  Theoretical  Philosophy:  Ist  part, 
The  Theory  of  Thought :  2nd  part»  The  Theoiy  of  Knowledge,  or 
Metaphysics:  8rd  part.  The  Theory  of  Taste,  or  Jisthetics,  Konigdu 
1800-10;  2nd  edit,  corrected,  1819-23;  Srd  edit  1825.  A  System  cf 
Practical  Philosophy:  Ist  part,  The  Theory  of  Right:  2nd  edit.  1830, 
^o. ;  2nd  part»  The  Theoiy  t>f  Virtue,  2nd  edit  1888,  Svo. :  3rd  part^ 
The  Theoiy  of  Beligion,  ibid.  1817-19  (published  also  in  separate  parts). 
Aphorisms  of  the  Philosophy  of  Right,  1  vol.  Leipz.  1800^  a  work  after- 
wards continued  under  this  title :  Dissertations  on  Natural  Right,  Leipst. 
1811.  Manual  of  Philosophy,  3  yols.  8yo.  Leipz.  1820-21;  2ud  edit 
«orrected,  ibid.  1822, 8yo. ;  3rd  edit  1828.  Principles  of  a  new  theory 
ef  Sentiment  and  Sensibility :  an  Anthropological  Essay,  8yo.  1 828.  Bi- 
CfDopolitik :  or  a  new  Restoration  of  the  Political  Sciences  hy  means  of 
ike  Law  of  Right,  Leipz,  8yo.  1824.  Pisteology,  &;c.  1826;  The  Juria- 
prudence  of  the  Church,  &;c.  1826.  A  general  Dictionary  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Sciences,  with  their  literature  and  their  history,  4  yols.  8y<L 
Leipz.  1827.  The  following  works  of  the  same  author  belong  to  an  earlier 
period :  LetteiB  on  the  perfectibility  of  Revealed  Religion  (anonymous), 
Jena,  1796-96.  Leetnrea  on  the  influence  of  Philosophy  on  the 
monlity,  religion,  and  the  well-being  of  humanity;  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  Idea  and  the  parts  of  Philosophy,  ibid.  1796,  8yo.  Lectures  on 
the  proper  character  of  I'ractical  Philosophy,  ibid.  Little  Philoso» 
pbical  Writings,  ibid.  On  Conviction:  on  its  different  kinds,  and 
different  degrees,  ibid.  1797  (anonymous).  Fragments  and  Recol« 
laetiona  of  my  Philoaophical  Life  (2  coUections)^  8vo.  Berlin,  1808-1; 
betides  many  other  publictftiona. 

422.  Vrieg  IsLjn  stress,  like  Eant,  on  the  necessity  of 
criticiamg  the  mculty  of  cocnition.  He  maintains  that  a 
Deform  of  pldlosophy  may  he  compassed  hy  means  of  a 
phikMophical  anthropology.     He  finds  two  fundamental 
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fauhs  frith  Kant :  Ist.  The  yicioos  logical  arrangement  of 
hia  doctrine,  by  which  he  makes  the  ydue  of  his  categoiiea 
to  depend  on  transcendental  proofs,  and  that  of  his  ideas  on 
moral  proofs,  instead  of  rising,  without  an^  proof,  to  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  reason.  On  this  point  Erie» 
approaches  the  views  of  Jacobi.  2nd.  The  confounding  of 
psychological  ideas  with  philosopher,  properly  so  called,  and 
not  properly  distinguishmg  the  aids  that  psychology  fur- 
nishes to  metaphysics  &om  metaphysics  themselves.  He 
regarded  the  life  and  independence  of  Kant's  practical  phi- 
losophy as  the  most  beautiful  part  of  his  system.  Fries 
maintains  that  he  has  remedied  the  errors  of  Kant,  and  that 
he  has  placed  the  doctrine  of  belief,  which  is  the  focus  of  all 
philosophical  conviction,  on  a  solid  basis.  And  he  asserts 
that  he  has  effected  this  by  means  of  researches  carried  on 
in  the  spirit  of  Kant  himself.  Fries,  as  well  as  Kant,  makes 
the  limits  of  science  his  starting-point ;  hence  he  arrives  at 
pure  faith  of  reason  in  that  which*is  eternal,  a  faith  that  is 
strengthened  by  presentiment  (Jhnun^),  Knowledge,  or 
science,  is  only  concerned  with  sensuoas  phenomena ;  the 
true  essence  of  things  is  the  object  of  faith ;  we  are  led  by 
feeling,  to  anticipate,  even  amidst  appearances,  the  value  of 
belief,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  limitation  itself  of  know- 
ledge. Here  again,  m  placing  feeling  and  presentiment 
{Ahnttn^)  above  science,  Fries  approaches  the  doctrine  of 
Jacobi.  His  labours  in  connection  with  philosophical  an- 
thropology, which  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  science  of 
all  philosophy,  are  of  ^at  interest.  They  contain  particular 
theories  on  spiritual  life,  and  particularly  on  the  three  ^m- 
damental  faculties  of  the  mind — Cognition,  Feeling  {Gemüth, 
the  faculty  of  being  interested),  and  the  Faculty  of  Action, 
which  is  supposed  to  precede  the  two  former.  Afterwards 
follow  his  theories  on  the  three  degrees  of  development — 
sense,  hahit,  understanding  (as  the  power  of  self-command 
and  self-formation) ;  on  the  degrees  of  thought,  qualitative 
and  quantitative  abstractions  of  the  imagination,  mathe- 
matical intuition,  attention,  the  difference  between  the 
understanding  and  the  reason,  etc.  His  anthropological 
hgio  contains  also  some  excellent  views  on  the  subject  of 
reasoning,  method,  and  system.  He  regards  practical  philo- 
sophy as  the  theory  of  the  value  and  end  of  human  lite  and 
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of  the  world,  or  the  theory  of  hnman  wisdom.  It  is  there 
that  you  find  the  last  gocQ  of  all  philosophical  research ;  it 
IS  divided  into  a  moral  theory  and  a  religious  theory  (Theory 
of  the  final  goal  of  the  universe).  The  former  may  be  also 
subdivided  into  general  ethics,  or  theory  of  the  value  and  end 
of  human  actions,  theory  of  virtue,  and  theofv  of  the  state. 
The  statements  and  the  style  of  Fries  are  nequently  defi- 
cient in  the  accuracy  and  clearness  that  might  be  desired.* 

Frederic  Odlher^  professor  at  Bonn,  presented  the  ideas  of 
Fries  under  a  more  systematic  form,  and  with  a  terminology 
peculiar  to  himself.    According  to  him,  philosophy  is  the 

^  (James)  Fbdes.  Besides  several  works  that  have  been  ab^ady  indi- 
cated^ several  articles  in  the  Studien,  a  periodical  collection  published 
by  Daub  and  Cbeuzeb,  and  several  works  relating  to  mathematics,  to 
the  natural  sciences,  and  to  politics,  he  also  published :  A  System  of 
Philosophy  considered  as  an  evident  (1)  science,  8vo.  Leipz,  1804. 
The  Philosophical  Theory  of.  Jurisprudence,  and  Criticism  of  every 
positive  Legislation,  Svo.  Jena,  1804.  Science,  Faith,  a:id  Presentiment^ 
Jena,  1805.  New  Critique  of  Beasou,  Heidelberg,  1807,  8  vols.  8vo.; 
2nd  edit.  1828—1831.  A  System  of  Logic,  ibid,  1811 ;  2nd  edit.  1819» 
8vo.  3rd  edit.  1837.  General  views  of  Political  Law,  1816.  Defence  of 
my  theory  of  a  Sensuous  Intuition  against  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Ernest 
Beinhold,  18mo.  Jena,  1819,  in  relation  to  an  article  on  his  system  of 
Logic,  in  the  Literary  Journal  of  Jena,  No.  CIY,  1819.  Beinhold  re- 
plied in  the  following  work :  Correction  of  some  mistakes  on  the  part  of 
M.  Fries  in  his  Defence,  &;c.,  against  my  attacks,  8vo.  Leipz.  1820. 
Manual  of  Universal  Morality,  8vo.  ibid,  1818.  A  Manual  of  Anthro- 
poüoglcal  P^chology,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  Jena,  1820-21.  2nd  edit 
1831 — 39,  2  vols.  The  Philosophy  of  Nature  treated  mathematically^ 
according  to  the  Philosophic  Motived :  an  Essay,  &;c.  8vo.  HeideJberg, 
1822.  Julius  and  Evagoras,  or  the  Beauty  of  the  Soul :  a  philosophical 
romance,  2  vols.  ibid.  1822.  The  Theories  of  Love,  Faith,  and  Hope ; 
or.  Principles  of  the  theory  of  Virtue,  and  of  the  theory  of  Faith,  8vo. 
ibid,  1823.  The  Polemical  Works  of  Fries,  1  vol.  containing,  with 
additions,  the  work  on  Beinhold,  Fichte,  and  ScbelUng  (pointed  out 
in  the  §  405),  8vo.  Halle,  1824.  A  System  of  Metaphysics;  a  Manual 
for  the  use  of  Schools,  8vo.  Heidelberg,  1824.  Polity,  or  Philosophical 
Doctrine  of  the  State,  1848.  Handbook  of  Practical  Philosophy : 
1st  part,  Ethics,  Heidelberg,  1818;  2nd  part.  Handbook  of  Beligious 
Philosophy  and  Philosophical  ^thetics,  Heidelberg,  1832,  8vo. 

2  Fbed.  Calkeb,  On  the  Signification  of  Philosophy,  Berlin,  181 8» 
Theory  of  the  primitive  laws  of  the  True,  of  the  Good,  and  of  the 
Beautiial,  8vo.  1820.  Propädeutik  of  Philosophy,  No.  I,  containing 
the  Methodology  of  Philosophy,  Bonn,  1820.  No.  II,  the  System  of 
Philosophy  in  the  form  of  tables,  ibid,  1820.  Logic  and  Dialectics; 
with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  Science,  8vo.  Bonn,  1822« 
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flrience  of  the  hunMlge  «f  &e  intemd  toorUi  {»T^ology, 
Idgixs  «nd  m^biphysics  (ihe  theoiy  of  the  primitiTe  laws  of 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful),  £6rm  parts  oi  thk 
Bcieiioe» 

J)e  WetU^  professor  at  B&le^  endeavoured  to  a{^ty  the 
ideas  of  Eries  to  theology. 

Fieio»  9frkigtng  from  the  Voe^ne  tf  Menii^. 
EBchenmayer;  Wagner;  Krause, 

423.  O.  A.  JEgehetmm^,  m  professor  at  Tähingen,  wm  m 
man  more  conspicuous  for  activity  of  imagination  and 
strength  of  feeling  than  for  acuteness  of  mind.  Bepaiüi^ 
in  some  measure  fiom  the  doctrine  of  SdieUiug,  he  placed 
the  limits  of  speculation  at  the  portals  of  Ffiih,  wherebf  fto 
Divinity  is  the  object.  He  represents  the  last  step  of  ph3o- 
Bophy  (the  attainment  of  the  conception,  or  the  potency,  off 
the  infinite  aud  eternal)  as  the  first  step  towards  the  negatioB 
of  philosophy.  (Faith,  the  pot^icy  oi  the  sovereign  good^ 
He  reproaches  SoheUmg  with  not  having  recogmzed  t^ 
province  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  speculation  and  of  tibe 
absolute.  All  that  is  intelligible  and  explicable  belongs  to 
sdence ;  but  the  unintelligible  and  the  inexplicable  is  the 
property  of  religion.  In  this  mauner  Esehenmayer  endei^ 
▼oured  to  establish  a  doctrine  of  religious  mysticism  vexy 
different  from  the  doctrine  of  Schelfing.  It  i«,  howev«*, 
easy  to  detect  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  in 
his  psychology,  where  he  makes  use  of  mathematical  forma. 
But  in  opposition  to  Schelling,  he  regarded  it  as  the  dornen- 
tary  science  of  all  philosophy,  and  he  strove  to  reconcile 
the  various  philosophical  sciences  with  it. 

Jac,  Wag7m\  a  professor  at  Würtzburg,  and  a  man  of  spiri- 
tual mind,  taught,  in  opposition  to  Schelfing,  that  it  is  impos» 
Bible  to  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  siuce  the 
ai)solute  eannot  be  attained  by  any  predicate  of  cognition  ot 
of  Usee,  Consequently,  the  absolute  ought  to  be  presupposed 
and  a-dmitted  iu  the  first  instance.  Every  edifice  of  thought 
ought  to  rise  from  the  idea  of  the  divinity  as  its  foundation; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  any  structural  idea  to 
that  of  the  Divinity.  The  world  is  the  living  form  of  the  abso- 
lute ;  it  is  creative  Nature,  under  the  form  of  extension,  «wl 
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cogmzant  Spirit  under  the  fonn  of  intenfii^;  and  ot^  all 
presides  the  Soul  of  the  World — ^the  Deity.  At  a  later 
date  he  maintained  that  philosophy  should  become  fused 
into  mathematics ;  that  it  ought  to  be  a  science  founded  on 
religion,  capable  of  being  considered  in  universal  history, 
and  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  ought  to  hold  the  equi- 
librium between  the  ideal  and  the  red,  and  it  ought  to  be 
organically  constituted  by  the  law  of  the  world  contain^  ia 
mathematics.  This  law  of  the  world  is  the  type  under  whieh 
Grod  reveals  himself,  physically,  as  well  as  morally.  Th^ 
basis  of  this  type  is  presented  by  Unity,  which  developea 
itself  under  opposite  forms ;  and  it  is  itself  the  foundation 
of  all  the  phenomena  that  exist  in  space  and  time,  and  tba 
-  doctrine  of  numbers  and  of  figwre%  may  be  derived  from  it. 

Wagner  endeavours  to  prove,  in  his  mathematical  phi* 
losophy,  that  the  law  of  the  universe,  and  consequentl;^  tiie 
pure  type  of  ideas,  is  found  in  mathematics,  and  that  it  is  on 
this  type  that  philosophy  raises  its  structures.  This  law  of 
the  universe  determines  the  four  momentums  of  every  thing 
that  admits  of  development,  such  as  histoay,  human  hfe— in 
short,  every  natural  phenomenon;  these  four  momentumä 
are :  the  primitive  unity,  the  xmity  which  receives  anoth^ 
unity  by  opposition  (duplicity)  y  and  unity  restored.  It  was 
according  to  this  method,  which  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  essays  of  Eaymond  ladli  and  Bruno,  that  Wagner 
framed  his  doctrine  respecting  the  State  and  Education. 

Charles  Chr,  Frederic  Krame  was  bom  at  Eisenach  (17811, 
attended  Fichte's  and  Schellingj's  lectures  at  Jena  (1802-4i;, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  himself,  as  privat  Dooenty  on 
Logic,  Natural  Law,  Mathematics,  and  !Natural  Philosophy. 
He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Berlin  in  1813,  and 
afterwards  settled  at  Munich,  where  he  died  in  1832.  He 
unfolded  a  peculiar  system  in  a  variety  of  publications^ 
which,  though  incomplete,  yet  contain  a  great  number  of 
ingenious  and  original  ideas.  His  religious  doctrine  is  espe- 
ci^y  removed  from  that  of  SchelHng.  He  lays  down  as 
his  fundamental  principle,  the  view  that  the  primitive  Beiag 
is  placed  eternally  above  nature  and  reason,  which  are  the 
two  secondary  spheres  of  the  universe;  but  at  the  same 
üme  the  primitive  Being  penetrates  and  permeates  essen« 
tiaUy  the  two  secondary  spheres.     Back  is,  according  to 
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Krause,  the  ftmdAmental  type  of  every  development,  and 
especiaUr  of  philosophy,  which  is  divided  into  imivereal 
philosophy  (Ontology),  rational  philosophy,  natural  philo- 
flophy,  and  synthetical  philosophy.  Mathematics  constitute, 
in  his  estimation,  an  inferior  division  of  philosophy. 

0.  A.  EscHEKUATEB,  Philosophy  in  its  state  of  transition  to  non- 
philosophy,  Erlangen,  1803.  Sdielling  replied  to  this  work  in  his 
Philosophy  and  Religion;  see  ahove  (§  409),  The  Hermit  and  the 
Stranger:  a  dialogue  on  holiness  and  on  history,  Erlang.  1805.  In- 
troduction to  the  right  understanding  of  Nature  and  of  History,  Syo., 
^W.1806.  Eschenmayer  to  Schelling,  on  his  article  concerning  the 
Free-will  of  man,  with  the  answer  of  Schelling,  in  the  general  Jour- 
nal  of  the  Germans,  &c,  Vol  I,  sect.  1,  No.  38.  Psychology  diTlded 
into  three  parts.  Empirical,  Pure,  and  Applied,  8yo.  StuUgardt  and 
Tiibingen,  1817;  2nd  edit.,  1822,  ibid.  Philosophy  of  Reli^rion : 
Dart  I,  Bationalism,  Tub,  1818 ;  part  H,  Mysticism,  ibid.  1822 ;  part 
III,  Superoatnralism,  1824.  A  System  of  moral  philosophy,  StuUg. 
and  Tübingen,  1818.  Normal  Law  (Natural  Law),  8vo.  ibid.  1819. 
Mysteries  of  the  Inner  Life,  Tübingen,  1830.  The  Hegelian  Prin- 
ciple of  Religion  compared  with  the  Christian,  Tübingen,  1834,  Svo. 

Jao.  Wagnbb,  a  System  of  Ideal  Philosophy,  see  §  412.  Pro- 
gramme on  the  Nature  of  Philosophy,  8yo.  Bamberg,  1804.  Jonnial 
of  Science  and  Art,  1st  Na  Leipz.  1805.  Of  Philosophy  and  Physic, 
Würtzburg,  1805.  Theodlcee,  8yo.  Bamb.  1810.  Sketch  of  Political 
'Science,  Svo.,  Leipz.  1805.  Mathematical  Philosophy,  Erlangen, 
1811.  (For  a  more  elementary  digest  of  this  system,  see  Buchwald's 
Principles  of  the  Theory  of  Quantities  in  relation  with  space  and  time, 
8to.  Erlang.  1818).  The  State,  8yo.  Würtzburg,  1815.  Religion, 
Science,  Art,  and  the  State,  considered  in  their  reciprocal  relations 
8yo.  Erl.  1818.  The  Sciences  enlightened:  an  article  puhlished  in 
the  Isis  of  Oken,  XI,  1820.  A  system  of  Instruction,  or  Metho- 
dology of  the  studies  in  schools,  8yo.  Aarau,  1821.  The  doctrine  con- 
tained in  this  work  had  been  previously  indicated  in  a  work  by  the 
same  author,  entitled:  Ideas  for  a  universal  Mythology  of  the  old 
world,  Frankfort,  1808,  whereof  the  criticism  may  be  seen  in  the  Isis 
of  Oken,  St.  IX,  1818,  St.  I,  1820,  and  especially  in  St.  IV,  1821. 

Ch.  Christ.  Fbed.  Krause,  Dissertatio  de  Philosophise  et  Matheseos 
BOtione  et  earum  intima  conjunctione,  Jena,  1802.  Sketch  of  Histo- 
rical Logic,  ibid.  1803.  Sketch  of  Natural  Law«  &;c.  part  I,  ibid. 
1803.  Sketch  of  a  philosophical  system  of  Mathematics,  ibid.  1804. 
Introduction  to  the  Manual  of  Arithmetic,  published  at  Dresden  m 
1S12,  in  conjunction  with  Fisher's  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
'  Nature ;  (the  same  work,  entitled  :  Plan  of  the  system  of  Philosophy, 
part  I,  ibid.  1804.  The  two  following  works  give  the  best  notion  of 
the  system  of  Krause;  System  of  Morals,  vol.  I,  containing:  The 
.Scientific  Bases  of  Morals,  Leips.  1810  (incomplete).  Primitive 
Picture  of  Humanity,  Dresden,  1811 ;  2nd  edit.,  1819,  8vo.    Journal 
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of  the  life  of  Hamanity,  4to.  ibid.  1811.  Oratio  de  Scientia  huxnana, 
8yo.  Berlin,  1814.  Sketch  of  the  system  of  Philosophy,  part  I,  O'oU. 
1825.  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Logic,  2ad  edit.  1828.  ibid.  Sketch 
of  the  System  of  the  philosophy  of  Lnw,  1828,  ibid.  Lectures  on  the 
system  of  Philosophy,  ibid.  Lectures  on  the  Fundamental  Truths  of 
Science,  1829. 

Erause's  Posthumous  HS3.  were  published  in  four  subdivisions, 
1834-48. 

Megel. 

424.  Qtorge  William  Frederic  Segel  was  bom  at  Stutt- 
gardt  in  1770,  and  filled  the  professor's  chair  at  Jen% 
STuremberg,  Heidelberg,  and  finally  at  Berlin.  (See  §  412). 
He  rejected  the  Intellectual  Intuition  of  the  philosophy  of 
Nature,  and  studied  to  make  philosophy  an  intelligible  science 
and  knowledge  by  means  of  dialectics.  He  called  philosophy 
the  Science  of  Iteason,  because  it  is  the  idea  and  conscious- 
ness of  all  Esse  in  its  necessary  development.  It  is  his 
principle  to  include  all  particular  principles  in  it.  Wow  as 
the  Idea  is  reason  identical  vnth  itself,  and  as,  in  order  to  be 
cognizant  of  itself,  or  in  other  words,  as,  in  order  to  be  self- 
existing  {Jwr  sich  segn),  it  places  itself  in  opposition  to 
itself,  QO  as  to  appear  something  else,  without,  however, 
ceasing  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing;  in  this  case  Philosophy 
becomes  divided :  1st.  Into  Logic  considered  as  the  science 
of  the  Idea  in  and  for  itself.  2nd.  Into  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature  considered  as  the  science  of  the  Idea,  representing 
itself  externally  (Beason  thrown  out  in  Nature).  3rd.  Its 
third  division  is  that  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  expressing 
the  return  of  the  Idea  within  itself,  after  havixig  thrown 
itself  without  externally.  All  Logic,  according  to  Hegel, 
presents  three  momentums  :  1.  The  abstract  or  intelligible 
momentum,  which  seizes  the  object  in  its  most  distinct  and 
determinate  features,  and  distinguishes  it  with  precision. 
2.  The  dialectic  or  negative  rational  momentum,  consists  in 
the  annihilation  of  the  determinations  of  objects,  and  their 
transition  to  the  opposite  determinations.  3.  The  specula- 
tive momentum  perceives  the  unity  of  the  determinations 
in  their  opposition.  Such  is  the  method  which  philosophy 
ought  to  follow,  and  which  is  frequently  styled  by  Hegel  the 
immanent  movement,  the  spontaneous  development  of  the 
conception«     Logic  is  essentially  Speculative  Philosophy, 
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becMiae  it  oonBiden  the  detenninations  of  tliought  in  and 
for  itse^,  consequently  of  oonciete  and  pure  thoughts,  or  izx 
other  words,  the  conceptions,  with  the  significations  of  tiie 
Belfosubsifiting  foundation  of  alL  The  primajy  element  g£ 
Logic  consists  in  the  oneness  of  the  subjective  and  objeo- 
tiye;  this  oneness  is  the  absolute  scieiioe  to  whidi  the  mind 
rises  as  to  its  absolute  truth,  and  is  found  in  the  truth,  i^iat 
pure  Esse  is  pure  cancemUon  in  itself;  and  that  pure  conc^üom 
ahne  is  true  Esse,  The  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel  has  con- 
nderable  affinil^  with  SehelHne's  doctrine  of  Identiij  on 
tkifl  point,  but  it  shows  a  compkte  deparfcure  from  it  in  tha 
method.  With  Hegel,  Logic  usurps  tiie  place  of  what  had 
been  previously  stped  Metaphysics  and  Critique  of  pur» 


The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  suggestive,  of  HegeVs 
works,  his  Phenomenology  of  the  Mind,  contains  a  histoxy 
of  the  progressive  development  of  the  Consciousness.  Ib- 
rtinctive  or  common  knowledge  only  regards  the  object, 
without  considering  itself.  But  the  Consciousness  containfl, 
besides  the  former,  also  a  perception  of  itself,  and  embraces, 
according  to  Hegel,  three  stages  in  its  progress — Conscioufl- 
ness,  Se&consciousness,  and  Beason.  The  first  represents 
the  Object  standing  in  opposition  to  the  Ego,  the  second 
the  Ego  itself,  and  the  third,  accidents  attaching  to  the  Ego^ 
i  e.  Thoughts.  This  phenomenology  (Constituted  at  first  a 
sort  of  inte>dttction  to  pure  science,  whereas  later  it  came 
to  form  a  part  of  his  doctrine  of  the  mind.  Pure  Science 
<nr  Logic  is  divided,  1st,  into  the  Logic  of  Esse  or  being  (das 
8eg») ;  2nd,  into  the  Logic  of  qualified  nature  {das  Wesen); 
Srd,  into  Logic  of  the  conception  or  of  the  idea.  The  two 
first  constitute  the  objective  logic ;  and  the  last  division  the 
subjective  logic,  containing  the  substance  of  vulgar  logic. 
Hegel  treated  as  fuUy  of  the  philosophy  of  right  and  of  art, 
as  of  the  metaphysical  part  of  his  svstem.  According  to  his 
view,  the  essential  in  man  is  Thougtit ;  but  thought  is  not  a 
general  abstraction,  opposed  to  the  particular  abstraction; 
<m  the  contrary,  it  embraces  the  particular  within  itself 
(concrete  generality).  Thought  does  not  remain  merely 
internal  and  subjective,  but  it  determines  and  renders  itself 
objective  through  the  medium  of  the  will  (praclacal  mind). 
To  will  and  to  know  are  two  inseparable  things;  and  the 
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free-wiH  of  man  consists  in  ike  &ciil4y  of  appropriating  aad 
of  lendenog  the  objective  world  his  own,  and  also  in  obey- 
ing the  inniate  laws  of  the  universe,  because  he  wills  it. 
Hegel  places  the  existence  of  right  in  the  £Eict  that  everf 
existence  in  general  is  the  existence  of  a  free-will.  Bight  is 
ssuall^  confounded  with  morality,  or  with  duly  pk^  in 
opposition  to  inclination.  There  exists,  however,  a  higher 
morality  raised  above  this,  which  bids  us  act  according  to 
truly  rational  ends,  and  which  ought  to  constitute  the  true 
nature  of  man.  We  find  the  objective  development  <ji  thia 
higher  morality  in  the  State  and  in  History. 

As  regards  ihe  connexion  existing  between  thought  and 
reality,  Hegel  has  laid  down  this  memorable  proposition  t 
That  which  is  rational  is  real,  and  that  tohieh  is  real  is 
rational  (there  is  no  ^npty  abstract  vacuum  beyond).  It 
is  important  here  to  distinguish^  in  the  temporary  «ad 
transitory  appearance,  the  substance  that  is  immanent» 
and  the  eternity  which  is  present.  Hegel  proceeds  to 
make  an  application '  of  this  idea  to  political  science,  by 
attempting  to  grasp  and  represent  the  state  as  a  rational 
whole,  instead  ci  oonstructmg  a  new  one.  He  develops 
his  method  with  great  sagacity,  but  the  foim  in  which  he 
dresses  it  is  so  arid  and  dry^,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
understand.  Such  are  the  leading  features  of  Hegel's  sys- 
tem, which  exerted  for  a  considerable  time  an  almost  sove- 
reign sway  over  the  philosophical  public  in  Oermany,  and 
which,  in  a  modified  form,  may  still  be  regarded  as  the 
orthodox  metaphysics  of  modem  Germany,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  and  vigorous  attempts  that  have  been  zaad« 
to  supersede  it.* 

!Z%0  Segelian  School, 

425.  Soon  after  Hegel  commenced  the*  publication  cf 
2%e  Journal  far  Scientific  Oriticism  (1817),  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  began  to  show  its  power.  This  magazine  was  at 
first  exclusively  devoted  to  the  external  propagation  of 
Hegelianism,  and  it  added  «daily  to  the  number  of  prose» 

*  It  18  scarcely  poanble  to  do  eommoii  justice  to  sndi  a  compliested 
system  as  Hegel's  in  a  compendium  like  the  present. — Eo. 
For  Hegers  works,  ses  nest  section  and  page. 
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lytes.    Subsequently  to  Hegel's  death  its  spirit  became  i 
more  tolerant,  and  suffered  departures  from  the  strict  letter  > 
of  the  master,  until  it  sank  gradually  to  an  ordinary  reviev,  ' 
and  died  a  natural  death,  in  1847,  m>m  want  of  sjrnpatlij 
in  the  public.    Immediately  after  the  death  of  Ilegel  hu 
orthodox  school  of  followers  effected  the  publication  of  all 
his  works,  an  undertaking  which  he  himself  had  desired. 
Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  his  Lectures   on  the 
Philosophy  of  Beligion,  of  Nature,  and  of  History,  and  also 
his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy.    The  editors  of 
his  yarious  works  were  JUarheineke,  Johann  Schulze,   Gans, 
Von  Henning,  Hotho,  Förster y  and  Michelet;  to  these  must 
be  added  IU>8enhranx,  who  appeared  at  a  later  date  as  the 
biompher  of  HegeL* 

Hegel  had  enounced  the  proposition:  that  a  party  can 
only  maintain  its  supremacy  by  separating  into  two  parties, 
for  which  reason  the  diyision  that  arises  in  a  party,  though 
apparently  a  misfortune,  is  in  reality  an  adyantage.     This 
prmciple  was  exemplified  in  the  Hegelian  school,  where 
oisputes  arose  concerning  the  Person  of  God,  the  Immor- 
tahty  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  diyision  of  the  great  school  iato  two  camps. 
Dawner,  Weisse,  Qoschel,  Bosenhranz,  Schaller^  and  others, 
attempted  to  connect  the  theistic  idea  of  God  with  the 
common  notion  of  the  Diyinity  contained  in  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  and  to  proye  the  former  from  the  latter ;  whilst 
Flasche,  ißehelet,  Strauss,  and  others,  maintained  that  the 
pantheistic  idea  of  God  was  the  only  true  result  of  the 
Hegelian  principle,  and  represented  God  as  the  uniyersal 
substance  or  the  Eternal  IJniyerse,  which  becomes  first    | 
absolutdy  conscious  of  itself  in  humanity.     Goschel,  Hein^    ' 
riehs,  Bosenkranz,  Schaller,  and  others,  attempted  moreoyer    j 
to  justify  the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  Christ,  as  specifically  the     ' 
only  God-Man,'  on  philosophical  grounds,  whereas  JBlasche, 
Ckmradi,  JUBchelet,  Strauss,  and  others,  maintained  that  the 
unity  of  the  Diyinity  and  of  Humanity  was  not  realized  in 
one  indiyidual,  but  in  the  whole  of  humanity,  so  that  the 
latter,  in  reaHiy  is  the  God-Man.    Finally,  Ooschel,  the 
younger  Fichte,  Weisse,  and  others,  sought  to  demonstrate 

•  G.  W.  F.  HegeVs  Werke,  durch  einer  Verein  von  Freunden  des 
verewigten,  &c  18  vote.  Svo.  Berlin,  1834—46.  *  I 
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he  idea  of  a  personal  immortality  &om  the  Hegelian  phüo- 
lophy,  whilst  jBhuche,  Conradi,  Daumer ^  Mickelet  and  others, 
inderstand  the  idea  of  immortality  as  the  eternally  present 
niality  of  the  spirit,  and  maintained  that  the  eternity-  of 
^e  spirit  as  such,  consisted  in  the  extinction  of  the  ind^- 
ddual. 

For  the  rest,  the  influence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
laa  extended  to  all  the  sciences,  since  they  have  all  been 
•econstructed  from  the  basis  of  that  philosophy,  and  in 
jome  degree  have  been  completely  reformed  ana  changed 
}y  it,  notwithstanding  the  great  resistance  it  encountered 
n  a  one-sided  Empiricism  and  the  prejudices  of  custom. 
WTiilst  the  orthodox  adherents  of  Hegel,  the  so-called  Old 
Hegelians,  or  Hegelians  of  the  right,  flocked  around  the 
'  Journal  for  Philosophy  and  speculative  Theology,'  founded 
by  the  younger  Fichte,  in  1837,  the  review  entitled  the 
Halle  Jounml  for  German  Science  and  Art,'  founded  in 
1838,  by  Euge  and  Eschenmayer,  became  the  organ  of  the 
Toung  Hegelian  school.  This  journal  was  conducted  by 
Buge  alone,  since  184Ö,  under  the  title  of  the  *  German 
Journal  for  Science  and  Art,'  and  became  the  advocate  of 
bhe  religious  and  political  reforms  proposed  by  the  New 
Hegelian  party,  developing  latterly  so  radical  a  tendency 
that  it  became  obnoxious  to  the  government  about  1843, 
and  was  suppressed  by  the  interference  of  the  pohce.  The 
•  Journal  of  the  Present,'  edited  at  Tübingen,  bv  Schwegler, 
gince  1843,  as  well  as  the  '  Journal  of  speculative  Philo- 
sophy,* edited  by  Noack,  at  Worms,  since  1846,  perished 
together  with  Pichte's  periodical  in  the  political  troubles  of 
1848,  after  the  two  former  journals  had  defended  the  cause 
3f  free  science  against  every  dogmatically  stationary  system 
Df  German  spiritual  liie,  with  virile  power  and  enthusiasm. 

Strauss  and  Ihuerhaci, 

426.  The  influence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophv  has  been 
especially  felt  in  theology ;  and  amongst  those  who  particu- 
larly laboured  in  this  province  we  may  notice  Daw5,  at 
Heidelberg ;  Marhemeke,  at  Berlin ;  Bosenhranz,  at  Königs- 
berg ;  Chnradi,  at  Derheim  (in  Ehenish  Hesse)  ;  Erdmann, 
at  Halle ;  Vathe^  at  Berlin ;  Skller^  at  Tübingen;  and  others 
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wlio  more  or  less  oontribated  in  giving  Üus  ocdaaring  to  ti» 
oontempomy  theolog7  of  protestant  Germany.     At  leogtk 
Äere  appeared,  in  1837,  a  pupil  and  oountryman  of  Hegd 
Ihmd  Frederic  8traws8f^  who  sought  to  emancipate  tk 
genuine  kernel  of  Hegel's  religious  doctrine  firom  all  foreign 
elements  and  orthodox  additions.     It  was  with  this  Tiev  | 
that  he  published,  first  his  '  Critique  of  the  Gospel  Histoiy,'  . 
and  fiüerwards  Ins  '  Dogmatik,'  in  which  he  attempted  to  | 
develope  what  he  renresented  as  the  true  spirit  of  the  Heg^ 
lian  pnflosophj,  ana  to  stand  forth  as  a  true  and  genuine 
Hegäian  himself.    It  was  Loms  JFbuerbaeh,^  however,  wbo 
carried  the  consequences  of  Hegel's  position  to  their  ulti- 
Biate  results ;   but  in  doing  so  he  has  exceeded  the  Terr  I 
position  which  he  himself  at  first  assumed,  when  he  was  lea  ' 
to  make  the  statement  that  the  being  of  man  is  the  highest  I 
object  of  philosophy,  and  that  all  speculation  is  mere  Taoitv, 
which  attempts  to  transcend  nature  and  humanity.     He  has 
introduced  this  view  into  the  province  of  religion,  in  ins 
•Nature  of  ChristianiW*  (1841),  and  has  represented  reli- 
gion as  the  relation  of  man  to  himself— to  his  own  hemg. 
At  the  same  time,  he  describes  this  relation  to  his  own 
being  as  if  it  were  to  another  being,  inasmuch  as  man  can 
reduplicate  his  personality,  and  represent  himself  as  God 

^  D.  F.  Strauss,  Das  Leben  Jesni,  kritisch  bearbeitet,  4th  edit  8vo. 
TUbinff,  1840.  Leicht&BBliche  Bearbeitung  desselbeii,  8to.  WinttrAur, 
1848.  Streitschriften  cur  Yertheidigung  meiner  Schrift,  über  das 
Leben  Jesu,  8yo.  Tübingen,  1837.  Die  Christliche  Qlaubenslehre,  in 
Ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung,  und  im  Kampf  mit  der  modernen 
Wissenschaft,  2  vols.  8to.  Tübingen,  1840.  Charakteristiken  und 
Kritiken,  8vo.  1844.  Zwei  friedliche  Blätter.  Der  Bomantiker  auf 
dem  Throne  der  Caesars;  oder,  Julian  der  Abtrttnnige,  8vo.  Mannheimj 
1848.  Der  politische  und  der  theologische  Liberalismus  8yo.  ffitUe, 
1848.    Sechs  theolog.-politische  Volksreden,  Svo.  1848. 

8  L.  Fbükbbaoh'b  ^mmtliche  Werke,  vols,  I— VII,  8vo.  1846-49. 
Yol.  I.  Erläuterungen  zum  Wesen  des  Christenthums.  Vol.  II.  Philo- 
sophische Kritiken  und  Grundsätze.  Yol.  III.  Gedanken  über  Tod 
und  Unsterblichkeit.  Yol.  lY.  Geschichte  der  philosophie  Ton  Bacon 
bis  Spinoza.  YoL  Y.  Darstellung  und  Kritik  der  Leibnitzschen  Philo* 
iophie.  Yol.  YL  Pierre  Bayle.  Yol.  YIL  Das  Wesen  des  Christen- 
thums.  Das  Wesen  der  Beligion,  2nd  edit.  8to.  Leipz.  1849.  Das 
Wesen  des  Glaubens  im  Sinne  Luther's,  8yo.  1844.  See  also,  J.  P. 
Lanob's  Kritische  BelenchtungTon  L.  Feaerbach's  Wesen  des  Christen- 
thmn«,  12mo.  Meidetberg,  1850. 
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1%6  oofy  trae  and  genuine  proyince  of  religion,  regarded 
from  the  groimd  of  Feuerbach's  theory,  is  the  being  of 
humanity :  man  has  his  highest  being,  his  God  in  himself^ 
in  his  very  nature,  or  rather  in  that  of  his  race.  The 
Atonement,  which  is  the  general  tendency  of  religion,  is  in ' 
reality  a  natural  atonement;  another  man  is  from  his  very 
position  the  mediator  between  my  own  individuality  and  the 
holy  idea  of  the  race.  Whosoever  rises  to  the  love  of  the 
race,  he  is  a  Ohrist, — ^nay,  he  is  Christ  himself;  immediately 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  race,  as  a  race,  arises  in  you, 
the  ecclesiastical  Christ  disappears,  without  our  losing  his 
real  beiog  on  that  account.  Thus,  in  Feuerbach's  eyes, 
man  and  nature,  which  belongs  to  the  complete  and  true 
being  of  man,  are  the  real  sum  and  substance  of  religion. 
We  are  indebted  to  Bü^e  for  having  more  accurately  ex- 

Elained  and  more  elaborately  developed  this  religion  of 
umanity:  this  writer  has  ably  unveiled  this  phase  of 
modem  religion  in  his  treatise  entitled  *  The  BeHgion  of  our 
Times.' 

ATTEMPT  TO  FOUND  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Sciopenikauer,  Bdff^  <md  Planck. 

427.  The  present  tendencies  of  philosophy  in  Germany 
have  struck  out  branches  in  two  durections.  They  belong 
either  partially  to  the  school  of  Herbart  and  Ej^use,  or 
have  outgrown  the  orthodox  Hegelian  principle,  from  which 
they  have  departed,  either  b;^  following  up  this  principle  in 
all  its  theoretical  and  practical  consequences  and  applying 
it  as  a  critique  to  all  objects  presented  to  it,  or  by  giving 
Hegelianism  a  leaning  to  Schelling's  last  position,  and 
cramping  Hegel's  position  into  a  union  with  historical 
Christianity,  thus  bringing  about  a  christianized  Hegelian- 
ism. No  really  fruitfdl  jävance  of  philosophy  to  a  higher 
platform  can  be  traced  in  these  groping  efforts. 

The  entire  development  of  philosophy  in  Germany,  begin- 
ning with  Kant  and  closing  with  Hegel,  revolves  and  resides 
in  the  idea  of  the  Consciousness.  Kant  had  said ;  ^  Our 
cognition  is  on  the  one  hand  limited  by  Sensuousness,  •.  e. 
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by  the  perception  of  something  objective  and  real  without 
OS,  which  presents  us  with  the  raw  material  for  cognition  to 
work  upon.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  limited  by  the  forms  of 
Gonscionsness  originally  indwelling  in  our  mind ;  whilst  Hie 
very  material  of  thought  presented  to  us  through  the  Senses 
is  not  a  thing  in  itseli',  or  reality  as  such,  but  only  the  same 
reflected  in  wie  mirror  of  our  Consciousness."  Mchte  Like- 
wise pronounced  this  thing  in  itself  as  a  subjective,  though 
at  the  same  time  a  necessary  stage  of  our  thinking ;  or,  in 
his  lang^uage,  as  the  NoUl  thrown  out  by  the  I  {Ego)  or 
thinkine  process,  previous  to  all  Consciousness. 

Schemng  led  back  the  problem  to  the  question :  how  the 
Objective  without  us  could  become  a  Subjective  within  us ; 
or  how  the  Eeal  could  become  the  Ideal,  that  is,  the  thing 
known  ?  He  gripped  the  Absolute  as  the  original  union  of 
Thought  and  Bein^  (Denken  und  Seyn),  of  Consciousness 
and  Existence,  which  absolute  Identity  he  endeavoured  to 
place  in  a  process  of  Self-development  and  Self-realization. 
Hegel  completed  this  attempt  of  a  real  system  of  the  Self- 
development  of  the  Absolute  in  the  dialectics  of  thinking, 
which  should  at  the  same  time  contain  all  Being  (ßeyn)  in 
itself.  The  principle  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  is  Thought 
(dor  Denken),  which  thinks  in  the  form  of  the  Conception  or 
according  to  dialectics,  and  which  thus,  as  a  rational 
Blinking  {Denken),  generates  the  whole  contents  of  know- 
ledge firom  itself,  and  develops  it  in  a  systematic  form  as 
Science.  This  thinking  of  the  philosopher  is  at  the  same 
time  absolute  Thinking,  in  so  &r  as  it  has  become  raised  in 
man,  by  the  process  of  its  phenomenological  development, 
to  its  truth,  1.  e.,  to  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of 
its  Being  with  that  of  the  Absolute.  The  philosopner's 
thought  is  moreover  proved  to  be  absolute  Thought  by  re« 
producing  this  process  in  the  Individual  and  by  rising  to  the 
Self-Consciousness  of  the  Absolute. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  merit  in  Hegel  to  have  modelled 
perspicuously  and  distinctly,  into  a  perfectly  fashioned 
system,  this  idea  of  philosophy,  as  a  development  of  thought 
in  the  form  of  a  necessity  in  thinking,  and  of  systematic 
dependence.  Yet  we  find  in  Hegel  the  want  of  a  real 
demonstration  that  Being  and  Thinking,  Existence  and 
Consciousness,  are  really  identical.    Their  identity  was  only 
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maintained,  bnt  never  proved,  by  Hegel.  The  Hegelian 
svstem,  instead  of  really  reconciling  Being  and  Thinking, 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  developing  this  reconciliation  as 
a  system,  is  nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of  a  one-sided 
idealism.  According  to  it  the  real  itself  must  be  thought, 
and  the  development  of  the  world  must  be  represented  as 
that  of  thought ;  that  is  to  say,  all  Esse  or  Being,  all  Beality, 
is  resolved  into  Consciousness.  Thus  the  Consciousness  is 
grasped  as  the  principle  of  philosophy,  and  the  movement 
of  the  world  is  attached  to  the  development  of  Conscious- 
ness from  the  shadowy  dream  of  instinctive  life  up  to  the 
noon-day  height  of  self-conscioua  Thought. 

Notwithstanding  the  sublime  and  imposing  character  of 
this  spiritual  Ide^sm,  it  shows  itself  to  be  onesided,  and 
incapable  of  completely  and  solidljr  penetrating  the  reality 
of  the  universer;  and  there  are  still  shadowy  and  obscure 
remains  and  relics  in  the  development  of  the  Consciousness 
which  do  not  appear  in  Hegel's  idealism.  An  attempt  has 
been  lately  made  in  opposition  to  it,  of  elevating  the  Will 
instead  of  Consciousness  to  be  the  principle  of  philosophy, 
and  of  regarding  the  development  of  Will  instead  of  that 
of  the  Consciousness,  as  the  Nature  {Wesen)  and  Soul  of 
the  Universe.  The  adherents  of  the  latter  view  have  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  this  principle  into  all  the  sciences, 
representing  the  Will  as  the  fundamental  substratum(  Ortmd- 
wesen)  of  the  Universe,  which  developes  itself  on  the  dif- 
ferent platforms  of  Nature,  Spirit,  and  History.  The 
thinker  who  first  struck  out  into  this  new  path,  thereby 
pioneering  the  future  road  for  philosophy,  was  Arthur 
Schopenhauer,  He  was  bom  at  Uantzic  about  1790,  and 
is  the  son  of  the  banker  named  Schopenhauer,  and  of 
the  celebrated  authoress,  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Trosina.  This  lady  resided,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  1806,  first  at  Weimar,  and  after- 
wards at  Frankfort  and  Jena,  where  she  died  in  1838. 
The  son,  who  was  a  counti^man  of  Kant,  and  had  attended 
Pichte's  lectures,  has  published  several  works  at  Berlin, 
since  1813,  amongst  which  a  book  entitled  'The  Worid 
regarded  as  Will  and  Conception'  (1818)  displayed  the 
genius  of  an  original  thinker.  Pounding  his  system  on 
the  thought  that  the  act  of  Will  firom  which  the  world  has 
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1,  is  our  own,  Bchopenfaaner  sought  to  buiTd  up  liis 
philoBophy,  without  having  actually  completed  it  as  a  «yi^ 
of  leal  Idealism,  which  should  fulfil  the  object  tluit  b 
proposed,  namely  that  of  concentrating  the  realil^  of  all  Boet- 
enoe  and  the  root  of  universal  Nature,  in  the  TV'ilL,  and  oi 
showing  the  latter  to  be  the  heart  and  focus  of  the  world. 

Starting  from  the  critique  of  the  H^elian  s^rstem,  Me^ 
of  Tübingen  has  based  upon  Schopennauer's  foundaüoiu 
a  new  system  which  conyerts  the  Nature  (We^eni)  ^of  tiie 
JSgo,  or  the  pure  J^,  into  the  principle  of  philosophy ;  and 
elevates  the  System  of  the  Will's  tendencies  or  phases 
{WillensbetHmmungm)  to  the  rank  of  the  fundamental 
Science  of  Flulosophy. 

The  System  of  the  Will's  phases,  taceording  to  Bei^ 
contains  the  development  of  the  world:  those  elements 
which  are  intimately  associated  with  every  one's  Conscioiis- 
ness,  and  which  constitute  his  inmost  being,  his  stpengtli 
and  his  weakness,  his  weal  and  ihis  woe,  are  world-creating 
and  world-moving  forces.  These  axe  not  to  be  «ought  for 
abore;  we  have  only.to  look  within  in  order  to  «find  tl^m. 
A  young  countryman  of  Iteiff'e,  named  Flanc^^  has  become 
associated  with  him  and  his  views,  at  Tübingen,  and  has 
endeavoured,  in  his  work  entitled  'The  Age,'^  (2  wds. 
1860 — 51)  to  «rect  the  reconciliation  of  Idealism  and 
Idealism,  begun  by  Beiff,  into  a  complete  «3rstem  of  Seal- 
Idealism.  However,  these  new  efforts  of  philosophy  belong 
±o  the  present,  and  have  not  yet  passed  into  history.  It  is 
(Sufficient  for  us  to  have  discovered  &om  the  pxeeeding 
aktttch  that  the  present  position  of  philosophy  in  Gtermany 
38  that  which  converts  the  Will,  instead  ot  the  Gonscious- 
juess,  into  the  absolute  productive  principle  of  the  world, 
jmd^hich  regards  all  reality  in  natiire,  spirit,  and  history, 
m  a  manifestation  of  Wül.  It  is  the  present  object  of  the 
{^lüosophical  mind  to  pave  the  way  1^  a  new  era  bjr  the 
mtroductionof  this  principle  (whose  first  proposition'is  the 
following^  I  wül;  therefore  I  am)  :  The  oneness  of  i^twking 
jtHid  heittff  Ü  'the  /1932Z.  The  adherents  of  this  newsohool 
anticipate  that  the  future  philosophy  of  Germai^,  if  be- 

^  K.  Ch.  Plaitok,  Di«  Weltalter.  Vol.  J,  System  des  jöhten  Ideal- 
>kmii8, 1850.  Vol. II,  Das  Belch  des  Ideaüsmus,  IfiSl.  DwOenttis 
ilefiuJttdentluims^  avo.lS48. 
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coming  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Will,  will  attain  the  cixywn 
sod  aummit  of  human  wisdom. 


OTHER  EECENT  SYSTEMS. 

I.   Germany. 

428.  .besides  the  authors  specified  in  the  last  section,  we 
must  hrie%  signalize  among  the  recent  Gknnan  systenuiüc 
fissays  contemporary  and  subsequent  to  Hegel,  tlie  '  Ardii- 
tectamc\ßf  Ired.  Chrigtoph.  Weise^  proSdoaoT  at  Heidelh^Eg; 
the  essays  of  William  Kemy  of  John^  Baron  Sinclair^  of 
Charles  Louis  Vorpdhl^  who  maintains  that  Being  is  deri^d 
.from  Birth.  We  have  ako  to  notice  the  doctrine  of  Identity 
modified  by  Adalbert  Kaysslerj  professor  at  Breslau,  deeeosed 
in  1822 ;  considerations  on  man,  resembling  in  some  degree 
the  ideas  of  Jacobi  and  of  Schelling,  by  Mound  Theed.  Aug. 
.Suabedissen,  professor  at  Marburg ;  the  popidar  obserYations 
of  C,  Jl  Q.  Orävel  and  F.  JLmknuUer;  the  interesting 
sketches  of  Berger,  which  approach  in  «ome  measure  the 
ideas  of  Hegel;  and  the  principlee  of  a  philosoplw  of 
nature,  by  Tießrunck.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
later  German  metaphysicians  is  IVed,  Edward  Beneke,  who 
approximates  the  Scotch  school  in  many  of  his  views,  being 
a  dedded. realist,  and  endeavouring  to  arrive. at  ontologic^d 
roBuHs  through  the  medium  of  psychological  analysis.  To 
the  above  wnters  we  must  add  Herrn.  Jvu.  TJm.  de  Ejeyser' 
lingkf  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  who  published  a  system  of  per- 
ceptive (Ansehauung's)  philosophy;  besides  numerous  other 
authors,  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  special 
branches  of  philosophv  1^  different  publications.  Amongst 
these  must  be  classed  Öottlob  Wiu.  Qerlaeh^  profassor  :at 
HaUe;  S.  C.  W,  %tMr^,  professor  at  Tubinpn;  Joseph  Mül- 
fdebrtmd,  professor  at  G-iessen,  and  previoiKly  at  Heidelberg. 
The  iheolo^eal  discussions  which  have  lately  occurred,  on 
'tiie  connection  between  Season  and  Hevelation,  and  between 
the  ^EtQ^mH  of  man  and  Divine  €bwie,  have  not  'been  devoid 
of  interest  in  a  philosophioal  point^of  view;  and.  some  ^hnve 
imagined  that  they  comd  solve  these  problems  by  means  of 
mysticism.  A  tendency  has  quite  recently  appeared  among 
the  German  philosophers  towards  a  psychological  and  an- 
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thropological  direction,  in  preference  to  pure  speculation. 
SeYeral  writers  of  eminence  have  combined  this  psycholo- 
gical tendency  with  works  on  the  history  of  plulosophy, 
such  as  Brandis,  Bitter,  Beinhold  jtm.,  etc. ;  whilst  the 
diversity  and  conflict  of  speculative  opinions  naturally  and 
necessarily  led  the  mind  to  a  more  searching  examination  of 
the  different  positions  taken  up  during  v^yrious  epochs  in 
the  development  of  the  science.  Before  closing  our  sketch 
of  the  modem  Gterman  school  of  philosophy,  we  have  still 
to  notice  another  of  its  phases,  which  has  been  quite 
recently  developed,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  WUl. 
van  Humboldt}  We  allude  to  the  attempt  to  bring  philology 
to  bear  upon  philosophy,  and  to  explam  many  of  its  pro- 
blems from  the  structure  of  lan^age.  This  view  has  met 
with  considerable  success  and  able  advocates,  and  has  com- 
bated with  some  advantage  the  Hegelian  doctrine,  which  is 
naturally  regarded  by  the  adherents  of  the  science  of  Lan- 
guages as  a  play  of  words  (Wbrtenspiel).  The  last  best 
work  on  the  dispute  between  Hegelianism  and  this  new 
school  of  philological  philosophy,  is  a  book  of  JT.  Steinthal^ 
entitled  *  bie  Sprachwissenschaft  W.  von  Humboldt's  und 
die  Hegel'sche  Philosophie,'  8vo.  Berlin,  1848.* 

1  Bom  at  Berlin  in  1767,  died  1835. 

^  Much  valuable  information  on  the  present  position  and  future 
prospects  of  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  will  be  found  in 
J.  D.  MoBEiiii's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophical  Tendencies  of  the  age, 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1848. 

F.  £.  Beneke  has  published:  System  der  Logik  als  Ennstlehre  des 
Benkens,  2  parts,  8yo.  Berlin,  1842.  System  der  Metaphysik  und 
KeligionsphiloBophie,  8vo.  ibid.  1839.  Grundlinien  des  natürlichen 
Systemes  der  praktischen  Philosophie,  8  vols.  8yo.  ibid,  1837-41.  Die 
Philosophie  in  ihrem  Yerhaltniss  zur  Erfahrung,  8yo.  tbid,  1833. 
Pragmatische  Psychologie,  oder  Seelenlehre  in  der  Anwendung  auf  das 
Leben,  2  vols.  8vo.  ibid.  1850.  Experimental  P^chology:  elements 
of  this  science  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  science,  8yo.  Berlin,  1820. 
Theory  of  Knowledge  according  to  the  consciousness  of  Pure  Beason, 
8yo.  Jena,  1820.  De  Yeris  PhiloaophisB  Initiis,  8yo.  1820.  Founda- 
tions of  a  Physique  of  Morals  to  serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  work  of 
Kant,  entitled:  Foundation  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals. 
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iBhrenology. 

429.  "We  have  still  to  notice  a  system  of  psyclio-pliysi- 
ology  which  took  its  rise  in  Germany  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century ;  but,  meeting  with  no  great 
favour  at  home,  passed  into  other  lands,  where  it  has  met 
with  a  more  ready  and  friendly  welcome. 

Dr.  Joseph  M'oncis  Qall,  born  at  Tiefenbrunn,  in  Suabia 
(some  say  m  France),  A.D.  1757,^  was  led  by  his  studies  in 
cerebral  anatomy  and  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  brain  is  not  only  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  but  that  it  is  moreover  composed  of  compartments 
corresponding  to  the  mental  faculties.  Dr.  Gall  was  regarded 
as  a  materialist,  though  many  of  his  disciples  have  been  de- 
cided immaterialists ;  and  he  became  eady  associated  with 
his  colleague.  Dr.  Spv/rzheim,  a  native  of  Lon^wich,  near 
Treves.*  Having  met  with  little  encouragement  m  Germany 
they  removed  to  Paris,  where  the  new  science  was  received 
with  open  arms. 

Dr.  Gall  remained  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  France, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries  and  promulgated  his 
system  with  zeal  and  perseverance.  He  died  in  1828.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  became  the  apostle  of  the  new  science  in  other 
and  remoter  lands,  haviQg  held  forth  the  doctrine  of  Crani- 
dogy,  before  numerous  and  attentive  audiences,  in  England 
aad  America,  where  he  died  in  1832. 

Various  additions  have  been  made  to  the  original  system 
of  Gull  by  subsequent  disciples,  of  whom  the  most  eminent 
in  England  have  been  George  Comhe^  and  Dr.  EUioUon^ 

^  Gall's  Nene  Physiologie  des  Gehirns,  und  Physiologie  des  mensch- 
lichen Geistes.  Also,  under  the  tiüe  of  Vollständige  Geistesknnde. 
German  transl.  6  toIs.  Nürnberg,  1st  ed.  1829;  2nd  ed.  1833,  Svo. 
The  work  was  published  in  French  under  the  title  of  Organologie : 
sur  rOrigine  des  quality  morales  et  des  facultas  intellectuelles  de 
l'homme,  6  vols.  8yo.  Paris,  1825.  F.  G.  Gall's  Works,  translated  by 
W.  Lewis,  in  6  vols.  Boston,  1835. 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  published  together,  Anatomie  et  Physiologie  da 
Systeme  nerveux  an  g6n6ral,  et  du  Cerveau  en  particulier.  Paris, 
1818—19,  4  vols.  fol.  Physiognomical  System  of  Doctors  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Spubzheih,  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1815. 

*  Johann  Gaspar  Spurdieim,  bom  1776 ;  died  1832. 

'  System  of  Phrenology,  2  vols.  Svo.    Moral  Philosophy,  12mo.  1840. 

'  The  Zoist,  a  Journal  of  Cerebral  Science  and  Mesmerism,  Physio« 
logy,  1  vol.  8to. 
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the  former  an  immaterialist,  the  latter  a  materiaUst.  The 
science  has  met  with  formidable  antagonists,  especiaUy  in 
the  Transcendental  philosophers,^  nevertheless'  it  sppean, 
on  the  whole,  to  ha^e  gcadnally  gained  ground,  slowly  but 
steadily,  espeoiallj  in.  Ametica. 

Phrenology,  according  to  ihb  latest  and  most  afipioTed, 
classification,  divides  the  bnin,  and  therefore  the  mind  (to 
which  it  corresponds),  into  two  orders  of  facolbies. 

Order  I,  containing  the  JBbelin^  oomprises  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  brain^  and  is  divided  into  two  genera^  the  firstcoDr 
sistingof  die  Propemnties,  ihe  second  (h  the  Sentiments. 

G«na»  1,  or  Fropendtieg,  nine  in.  number,  oonsiste  o^  I, 
Amativeness;  2,  Philoprogenitiveness:  3,  Goncentrativeziess^ 
4,  Adhesiveness;  5,  Combativeness :  6,  Destructiveness^  7, 
Seorotiveness;  8,  Acquisitireness ;  9,  Constructiveness. 

Genus  2,  or  Sentiments,  twelve  in  number,  consists  of,  10, 
Self-Esteem;  11,  Love  of  Approbation;  12,  Gautiouffliess; 
13,  Benevolence ;  14,  Veneration ;  15,  Eirmness ;  Conscien- 
tiousness ;  17,  Hope;  18,  Wonder;  19,  Ideality;  20,  Wit; 
21,  Imitation. 

Order  II  oomprises  the  Intellectual  Ihculties,  and  is 
placed  in  the  anterior  lobe.    It  contains  four  genera. 

G^nus  1  consists  of  the  External  Senses,  Toudi,  Taste, 
Smell,  Hearing,  Sight. 

G^nus  2.  contains  the  Knowmg  IhofdtieSf  which  perceive 
the  existence  and  qualities  of  estemal  objects :  22,  Indivi- 
duality ;  23,  Form :  24,  Size ;  25,  Weight ;  26,  Colouring. 

G-^ius  3.  Knowing  Mxculties  which  perceive  the  relations 
of  external  objects:  27,  Locality;  28,  Number;  29,  Order; 
30,  Eventuality ;  31,  Time ;  32,  Tune ;  33,  Language. 

G^enus  4.  Uefiectmg  Faculties,  34,  Comparison ;  35,  Cau- 
sality. 

The  organs  are  supposed  to  be  double;  each  faculty  having 
two,  lying  in  corresponding  situations  in  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain. 

Such  is  the  phrenological  system  of  empirical  psycho- 
logy, which  has  derived  powerful  corroboration  from  the 
examination  of  countless  skulls,  and  the  phenomena  of 

^  See  some  clever  criticisms  on  Phrenology  in  Dr.  G.  Moobb's  Power 
of  the  Sonl  oyer  the  Body.  J.  D.  Mobell's  History  of  Modem  Fhilo- 
Bophy  in  the  19th  century,  vol.  I,  pp.  412^8.  Also  Da.  GABESEmsB'ß 
Human  Physiology. 
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plireno-mesmeitsttiy  but  wMeh  has  also  been  assailed  by  the 
i(»imdablfi  weapons  of  satire  and  sjilogism« 

On  an  im^artdal  survey  of  the  theory,  it  appears  to  con- 
tain the  outline  of  truth  mixed  mth  errors  in  detail.  The 
great  primary  divisions  and  organic  classification  ^pear 
sound,  but  the  minuter  analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  rmin 
is  in  many  cases  gratuitous  and  illusory.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  ultimately  the  researches  of  phrenology  are 
destined  to  throw  mneh  light  on  the  compound  constitution 
of  man. 

The  theory  of  the  &cxal  angle,  discoTe9!ed  by  Owmper} 
and  carried  out  by  ^lum&iAai^  and  Frichard^  as  well  as 
Laoater^s  System  of  Physiognomy,^  have  both  an  intimate 
connection  with  Phrenology,  which  some  authors  have 
thought  not  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 


430.  During  the  period  now  under  consideration,  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  have  only  left  feeble  traces  of  a 
genuine  and  original  spirit  in  philosophy.  In  England,  the 
principles  of  Locke  have  continued  to  preserve  considerable 
influence,  though  several  philosophers  have  lately  arisen 
who  have  opposed  its  materialistic  tendency,  and  have 
thrown  the  door  wide  for  the  admission  of  Nationalism. 
Amongst  the  partizans  of  Locke  and  the  Inductive  school, 
we  must  specially  notice  John  Stuart  Mill,^  an  acute  thinker, 

1  P.  Camper,  lieber  den  natürlichen  Unterschied  der  Gesichtzüge 
in  Menschen  verschiedener  Gegenden,  &c.,  herausgegeben  von  dessen 
Sohne,  A.  D.  Campeb,  BerL  1792. 

^  J.  F.  Bluuenbach's  Institntions  of  Phymology,  translated^  by  Dr. 
ElliotsoN;  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1818  (several  recent  editions).  Blumen^ 
bach's  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  translated  by  Lawbb270S,  Syo. 
Lond,  1828,  and  reprinted. 

3  Natural  History  of  Man,  by  James  Cowlbs  PbichaIid,  M.D.  Lond, 
1  vol.  8to.  1842. 

^  Physiognomik  i  vervollständigste  neue  Auflage,  Wimi  1829. 

^  JoHK  Stuart  Mill,  Elements  of  Logic.  A  System  of  Logic, 
BatiocinatlTe  and  Inductiye,  2  vols.  8to.  1843.  Prlmciples  of  Political 
Economy,  8yo.  Essays  on  unsettled  quettioas  of  Politioal  Eeonomy, 
8vo.  1844. 
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and  an  elegant  writer,  who  has  shown  a  decided  bias  towards 
Hume's  doctrine  of  Causation.  One  of  the  most  recent 
advocates  of  the  empirical  school  in  England,  is  a  philo- 
sopher named  J,  J,  &,  Wilkinson,^  who,  though  his  mind  is 
coloured  with  the  peculiar  theolo^  and  philosophy  of 
Swedenborg,  has  shown  his  freedom  from  all  sectarian  bias, 
and  a  most  comprehensive  grasp  of  thought.  His  introduc- 
tion to  his  translation  of  Swedenborg's  Animal  Economy  is 
a  masterpiece  of  reasoning  and  composition,  and  displays  a 
truly  Baconian  power  of  thought  and  dignity  oi  style. 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  last  work  contains  the  outlines  of  a  new 
and  highly  ingenious  philosophy  of  mind,  deduced  from  the 
analogy  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  represented  with  no 
common  acuteness  of  wit,  fertility  of  imagination,  and  grace 
of  composition.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  objected  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  writings,  that  they  are  too  rich  in  imagery,  and 
too  subtle  in  thought,  to  come  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  generality  of  minds.  His  works  have,  however,  obtained 
considerable  popuhuity  in  America. 

To  the  list  of  recent  English  philosophical  writers  of  the 
Empirical  school  may  be  added  the  names  of  Sir  William 
Drummond,^  Thomas  Hope,*  and  Charles  Bray  ;*  and  a  writer 
of  some  eminence,  advocating  a  rationalistic  system  of  spiri- 
tualism, has  lately  appeared  in  the  person  of  ^Professor 
JPl  Newman f  of  the  London  University. 

431.  Amongst  the  opponents  of  the  Sensationalist  and 
Necessarian  doctrines  emanating  from  the  school  of  Locke, 
we  must  class  JDr,  Whewell^  professor  at  Cambridge,  who 
was  recently  engaged  in  an  interesting  controversy  with 

^  The  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Emanuel  Swedenboi^,  translated,  irith 
an  Introduction,  by  John  James  Oabth  Wilkinson.  The  Hnman 
Body  and  its  Connexion  with  Man,  1  vol.  8vo.  1851.  Science  for  all: 
an  oration,  &c. 

^  Died  1828,  at  Borne. 

Academical  Questions,  1805,  4to.;  and  On  the  Origin  of  several 
Empires,  States,  and  Cities,  8  vols.  8to. 

*  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Prospect»  of  Man,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lond,  1831. 

*  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity. 

^  The  Soul,  her  sorrows  and  her  lupirations,  1  vol.  post  Svo.  1818. 
Phases  of  Faith,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  1850. 

«  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  2  vols.  8vo.  London.  1847. 
Elements  of  Morality. 
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Mr.  Mill  on  the  idea  of  Causation,  which  Dr.  "Whewell 
maintains  not  to  be  derived  from  experience.  The  professor 
styles  himself  a  Conceptionalist ;  and  his  theory  respecting 
the  origin  and  source  of  our  intellectual  notions  may  be 
described  as  a  compound  of  German  and  Scotch  specu- 
lation. 

432.  The  Scotch  school  has,  during  the  present  century, 
displayed  a  considerable  departure  from,  and  even  hostility 
to,  the  Empirical  doctrine.  Amongst  its  chief  ornaments 
and  supporters  we  may  cite  Thomas  Brown^  professor  at 
Edinburgh,  who  exhibited  some  leaning  towards  the  Empi- 
rical school  of  Hume,  in  his  notion  of  Power,  which  ne 
pronounces  to  be  only  that  of  immediate,  invariable  ante- 
cedence. Brown  resolved  all  our  faculties  and  powers  into 
indications  of  'states  of  mind,'  and  maintains  that  they 
cannot  be  cognizant  of  the  real  objects  of  our  perceptions, 
and  yet  that  they  are  all  that  we  can  ever  really  know  of  the 
mind  itself.  Brown  has  followed  the  analogy  oi  physiological 
analysis  in  his  psychological  researches,  which  are  entitled 
to  consideration  and  attention,  but  are  liable  to  niunerous 
and  serious  defects,  especially  on  the  score  of  obscurity  and 
onesidedness.  His  style  is  elegant  and  chaste,  and  will 
generally  secure  the  acbniration  of  his  readers. 

Dugald  StewaH^  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1753,  deceased  1828, 
was  one  of  the  last  pupils  of  the  Scotch  school  which  was 
led,  by  starting  from  the  Empirical  position,  to  a  more  search- 
ing studv  of  the  facidty  of  Cognition.  He  makes  his  philo- 
sophy of  the  mind  to  depend  on  the  facts  of  consciousness. 
The  last  and  most  eminent  expression  of  the  Scotch  school 
is  represented  by  Sir  William  Hamilton^  late  professor  at 

»  Bom  1778;  died  1820. 

T.  Bbown,  On  Cause  and  Effect,  1804,  third  edition  (almost 
ro-written),  1818.  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Edinb,  1820;  reprinted  in  one  volume,  1821. 

*  Stewabt,  Philosophy  of  the  action  and  moral  powers  of  Man, 

2  vols.  Syo.  1828.    Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 

3  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1792-1827.  The  first  two  volumes  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted,  but  not  the  third.  Philosophical  Essays,  4to.  Edin- 
hurgh,  1810,  reprinted  in  8vo,  1816,  and  since.  Outlines  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Edinburgh^  1818,  8vo.  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  4to. 
(written  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica). 
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Bdmbuii^,  who  in  his  analogies  and  eriticiam  of  his  piede» 
oesaon,  especially  in  connection  with  ihe  idea  of  pero^tioi, 
has  shown  their  errors  and  defects  in  a  masterly  way,  and 
has  given  admission  to  many  views  evidently  derived  from 
contemporary  philosophy  in  Germany  and  f^raaoe. 

Coleridge.    JUbreU. 

488.  German  philosophy  has  been  gradually  exerting  an 
increasing  influence  on  thinking  minds  in  ü^gland  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  As  a  nation,  it  is  troe  the 
English  are  more  addicted  to  commercial  than  to  metaphy- 
sicä.  speculation,  and  in  philosophy  they  have  always  shown 
a  greater  leaning  to  the  practical  than  to  the  theoretical 
part,  witness  the  ethical  labours  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,^ 
and  the  prevalence  and  division  of  Gall's  system  of  phre- 
nology. It  may  be  remarked  in  general  that  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  the  English  philosophers  in  the  present  century 
has  been  to  study  those  branches  of  philosophy  only  whidi 
bear  upon  politics  and  natural  science.  In  fact,  tne  term 
philosophy  was  till  lately  chiefly  understood  as  implying 
those  branches,  in  Enghmd.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  a 
feeliug  of  national  self-sufficiency  was  a  barrier  against  any 
foreign  importations.  Several  writers  have,  however,  en- 
deavoured to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Kant ;  and  S.  51 
Coleridge*  was  early  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  German 
philosophy,  which  appears  in  his  prose  writings,  and  which 
he  «ideavoured  to  infuse  into  his  countrymen.  Eant  and 
Eichte  were  his  favourite  authors,  and  he  transplanted 
many  of  their  terms  into  the  English  tongue.  Yet  Cole- 
ridge was  no  systematic  writer,  but  a  metaphysical  dilet- 
tante. It  was  reserved  for  a  more  recent  writer,  John 
Daniel  Morell^  to  introduce  German  philosophy  to  the  people 
of  England  in  a  systematic  form.    Though  deeply  imbued 

^  Sm  James  Maceiktosh's  Works,  3  vols.  1846  (bom  1745,  died 
1832). 

2  Bom  1772 ;  died  1834.    Table  Talk.    The  Friend,  3  vols. 

^  Oonsin-gemiaii  of  the  editor.  Hig  principal  works  are,  A  Histo* 
rical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  finrope  in  the 
19th  century,  1846,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  Philosophical  Tendencies  of  the 
Age,  8vo.  London,  1848.    The  PhUosophy  of-  ßeligion,  8va  1849. 
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"with  the  spirit  of  modem  German  MetapliysicB,  he  ia*  not 
the  slave  of  any  system,  and  has  distinctly  pronounced  against 
finality  in  this  science,  which  he  describes  as  one  of  progres- 
sive development.  Mr.  Morell,  though  he  cannot  be  classed 
with  aaiy  particular  school,  has  exhibited  a  greater  approxi- 
malion  to  the  Eclecticism  of  Victor  Cousin  than  to  any  other 
system.  His  works  display  a  union  of  depth  and  clearness,« 
which  have  ensured  their  populaiit]^.  E^  has  clearly  and 
systematically  developed  the  distinction  between  Intuitional 
Keason  and  Understanding,  and  defined  the  legitimate  func^ 
tions  and  limits  of  these  faculties.^ 

Before  we  dismiss  the  English  philosophy  of  the  present" 
centxuy,  we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Thame»  Carl^le^ 
a  man  who,  though  no  systematic  philosopher,  has  probably 
done  more  to  spiritualize  philosophy,  in  England,  than  any 
other  modem  writer.' 

III.  France. 

Pmup  DAHiBOir,  Esaai  sur  I'histoire  de  la philosophie en Franjceaa 
19me  si^ele,  8yo.  Faris,  2me  edit.  1828. 

434.  After  CondiUac,  the  TVench  remamed  subject  to  the 
sway  of  Empiricism.  The  psychological  method  of  Con- 
diUac, Atomistic  Physiology,  and  Ideology,  were  the  limits 
of  Erench  philosophy :  a  popular  and  witty  style  constituted 
its  form,  the  agreeable  and  the  useful  its  object;  finally,  a 
philosophy,  apphed  to  life,  and  often  accompanied  by  vanity 
and  frivolity,  was  the  aim  of  all  knowledge. 

A  new  version  of  Theosophy,  from  the  pen  of  the  inge-- 
nious  mystic,  Louis  Claude  Saint  Martin  (bom  at  Amboise 

^  Two  or  three  works  have  recently  appeared  in  England  treating  of 
philosophieo-religioas  questions  in  a  decidedly  sceptical  spirit.  Among 
these  the  most  remarkable  are:  The  Nemesis  of  Faith,  by  J.  A.  Fbouzhs.- 
The  Oreed  of  Christendom:  its  foundations  and  superstructure,  by  W.- 
B.  Geeg,  and  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature,  by  H.  G.  Ao^iNseir 
amd  Habbisf  Mabxzkiai;,  a  book  of  a  decidedly  atheistic  spirit,  which, 
has  occasioned  its  general  condemnation  by  the  press  and  people  of 
England. 

^  CablyiiE^s  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  4  vols.  9ro.  18S9. 
Sartor  Resartus,  2nd  edit,  post  8yo.  Lond,  1841.  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship,  Srd  edit.  Lond.  post  8ro.  1846.  Past  and  Present,  8vo. 
Iflt  edit.  XoTirf.  1848. 
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in  1718,  deceased  in  1804*),  the  translator  of  Jacob  Böhm, 
and  a  partizan  of  the  sect  of  Martinez  I^asqualis,  did  not 
suit  the  French  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  craniology  of 
Gbll  and  Spurzheim  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  France. 

Amongst  the  French  philosophers  of  the  period  in  ques« 
tion  who  adUiered  to  the  system  of  CondiUac,  we  must 
notice  J,  -3f .  Degerando,^  F.  J.  O.  Gdbanisy  Gotmt  JOestuU' 
Tracy ^  noted  for  his  ideology,  P.  Laramiffuiere,^  Azais^  Garat, 
and  Vohiey,  In  opposition  to  the  sensuous  philosophy 
there  arose,  about  tnis  time,  a  theological  school,  to  which 
belong  the  names  of  Joseph  de  Maistre^  Lamennaüy^  Bonaldy^ 
Ballanche^  and  others. 

Since  the  death  of  Charles  Tillers^  who  recommended  the 
study  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  to  his  countrymen,  the 

1  Deoebakdo,  Des  Signes  et  de  I'Art  de  penser,  4  toIs.  Histoire 
compar6e  de  Philosophie,  8  vols.  Du  Perfectionnement  moral,  2  yoIs. 
De  1a  Bienfaisance  publique,  4  vols.  De  I'^ducation  des  Sourds- 
znuets  de  naifisance,  2  toIb. 

'  Labomiguiebb,  Le9onB  de  Philosophie,  2  vols.  Paris,  1815  (bom 
1756). 

*  AzAM,  Prodis  du  Systeme  Universel,  1  vol.  L'Explication  uniyer- 
seile,  4  vols.    Cours  de  philosophie  ggn^rale,  8  vols.  Paris, 

*  Bom  1758;  died  1821. 

*  Lamenkais,  Essai  sur  rindiflference  en  mati^re  de  religion,  ayec 
Defense,  etc.  4  vols.  Esquisse  d'une  philosophie,  5  vols.  Discussions 
critiques  et  Pens^es  diverses  sur  la  religion  et  la  philosophie,  1  vol. 
Amschaspands  et  Darvands.  Melanges  religieux  et  philosophiques. 
Paroles  d'un  Croyant.  Le  Livre  du  Peuple.  Politique  ä  I'usage  du 
peuple,  2  vols.  De  I'Esclavage  moderne.  Questions  philosophiques  et 
politiques,  2  vols.  De  la  Religion.  Da  Passd  et  de  TAvenir  du  peuple» 
Servitude  Yolontaire, 

^  BoNALD,  Essai  analytique  sur  les  lois  naturelles  de  I'ordre  social, 
ou  du  Pouvoir,  du  Ministre,  et  du  Sujet  dans  la  soci6t€,  1  vol. 
Du  Divorce  consid^rfi  au  19me  si^le,  relativement  ä  I'^tat  domes- 
üque  et  ä  I'^tat  publique  de  la  soci^t^,  1  vol.  Legislation  primitive, 
consider6e  dans  les  demiers  temps  par  les  seuls  lumi^res  de  la  Kaison; 
suivie  de  plusieurs  Traits  et  Discours  politiques,  3  vols.  Pens^es 
diverses  et  opinions  politiques,  2  vols.  Becherches  Philosophiques  sur 
des  premiers  objets  des  connaissances  morales,  2  vols.  Melanges  lit- 
t^raires,  politiques  et  philosophiques,  2  vols.  Demonstrations  philo- 
sophiques du  principe  constitutif  de  la  soci^t^,  &c.  1  vol.  Theorie  du 
Pouvoir  politique  et  religieuz  dans  la  80ci$t6  civile,  demontr6e  par  le 
raisonnement  et  par  Thistoirc,  8  vols. 

^  Ballanchb,  (Euvres  completes,  contenant  les  Essais  de  Paling^n^e 
Sociale.    Antigone,  l'homme  sans  nom,  4  vols.  Paris^ 
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French  liave  made  several  attempts  to  approach  the  German 
philosophy,  and  to  give  up  the  sensationalism  of  CondiUac. 

Victor  Comin}  (editor  of  Descartes,  of  Proclus,  and  of 
Abelard,  and  translator  of  Plato),  is  a  disciple  of  Eoyer 
Collard,  and  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  most  recent 
researches  of  G-erman  philosophy.  He  has  founded  a  new 
school  in  France,  taking  as  his  fundamental  principle  tTie 
meditative  interrogation  rfthe  Consciousness:  he  is  at  the  head 
of  those  eminent  men  who  have  the  most  contributed  to 
difiiise  a  new  Spiritualism,  which  has  encountered  a  lively 
opposition  in  the  old  school  of  Empiricism.  l?o  the  same 
epoch  belong  the  names  of  Maine  de  Bi/ra/n^  Boyer  Collard^ 
JBera/rd*^  Virey,^  and  Jouffro^  a  philosopher  distinguished 
by  clearness  of  thought  and  elegance  of  style,  who  has 
presented  his  countrymen  with  admirable  translations  of 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Browne.    Keratry^  Saron  Massias^ 

1  Bom  1792. 

YicTOB  Cousin,  Conrs  de  Philosophie,  professS  a  la  Faculte  des 
Lettres  de  1816  ä  1820,  1840,  1841.  Cours  de  Thistoire  de  la  Philo- 
sophie, 1841.  lEtroduciion  ä  rHistoire  de  la  Philosophie.  Histoire  de 
la  Philosophie  du  1  Sine  si^cle.  Fragments  philosophiques.  Philosophie 
aucienne  et  scholastique.  Manuel  de  Thistoire  de  la  Philosophie,  tra- 
dnit  de  TAllemand  de  Tennemann,  1889.  Des  Pens^es  de  Pascal,  etc., 
1843.  Lemons  de  philosophie  sur  Kant,  1842.  De  la  Metaphysique 
d'Aristote,  etc.  1838.  Cours  de  Philosophie,  profess^  pendant  I'ann^e 
1818,  etc.    Fragments  Litt^raires. 

^  Maine  de  Biran,  (Eavresphilosophiques,  3  vols,  edited  by  Cousin, 
Paris,  1841  (bom  1766 ;  died  1824). 

3  BoTEB  CoLLABD,  Fragmeus  (born  1753). 

^  F.  Berabd,  Doctrine  des  rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  pour 
servir  de  fondement  ä  la  Physiologie  intellectuelle  et  ä  la  Metaphysique, 
Paris,  1823. 

*  ViRET,  De  la  Puissance  vitale,  Paris,  1823. 

«  Bom  1796. 

JouFFBOT,  Cours  de  Droit  naturel.  Melanges  philosophiqnes.  Nou- 
yeaux  Melanges  de  Philosophie.    Cours  ^sthetique. 

7  Kebatby,  Examen  philosophique  de^  considerations  sur  le  senti- 
ment du  Sublime  et  du  Beau,  dans  le  rapport  des  charact^res,  des 
temperamens,  des  sexes,  des  climats,  et  des  religions,  1  yol.  Induc- 
tions morales  et  philosophiqnes,  1  vol. 

^  Babon  Massias,  Bapport  de  la  Nature  ä  THomme,  5  vols.  1821. 
Plroblöme  de  I'Esprit,  1825.  Traitödephilosophiepsycho-physiologique, 
1830.  Theorie  du  Beau  et  du  Sublime.  Examens  des  Fragmens  de 
!Boyer  Collard,  et  des  Principes  de  la  philosophie  Ecossaise. 
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J.  JS*.  Dmr,^  and  Bonaietkny  a  Swias,  must  also  be  adM  to 
the  list  of  modem  French  philosoph»».  Claude  Fnmfou 
Lt  Joyanid  and  J.  A.  Fr,  Alis  foae  ahoye  atomistic  physics 
.  in  their  application  of  philosophy  to  the  natural  scienaes. 

A  modem  .French  philosopher,  named  Auffuste  Ckmde^' 
baa  made  himaelf  notorious  by  canrying  out  aensationailiaDi 
to  its  eztremest  form,  which  leads  him  to  reject  all  mafaa- 
physics  oa  impossible,  and  to  maJntain  tiiat  positive  ^Emenee 
IS  the  only  possible  channel  for  obtaining  knowle4^.  ik- 
eording  to  Comte,  all  kinds  of  knowledge  paiss  tixnagli 
three  stittes:  1st.  The  supernatural;  2nd.  The  matap^- 
aical;  8rd.  The  positive.  !Uis  system,  which  is  remaabable 
for  ingenuity,  establishes  atheism  as  a  material  basis,  mA 
ezcludbs  all  researches  beyond  the  jEncts  of  our  senses,  as 
futile  and  useless,  since  it  is  in^possible  for  man.to  pene- 
trate into  .tUb  essence  of  things.  A  .considerable  analogy 
may  be  traced  between  Hume's  and  Comte's  systems,  espe- 
cially as  regards  Cause  and  Effect,  which  both  xegasd  only 
in  the  light  of  a  relation. 


SOCIALISTIC  MYSHCB. 

Mnmer. 

435.  A  new  sdfaool  of  Socialistic  philosophers  has  arisen 
in  France  within  the  present  century,  whose  writings  hare 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  oyer  the  mind  and  destiny  of 
their  countrymen,  and  of  the  T^ole  ciyilized  world.  The 
principal  founders  and  authorities  of  this  sdbool  are  8t, 
ßlümon,  Bourier,  Leroux,  and  JProudhon;  of  yrhom  the  three 
former  may  be  described  as  mystical,  and  the  latter  as  scep- 
tical Socialists.  The  most  remarkable  and  original  amongst 
these  -systems  are  those  of  Oharlee  JEbumar,  and  JPierre 
Lerotuc.  Charles  Fourier  was  bom  at  Sesancon  in  1772,' 
and  followed,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  difiSsrent 
branches  of  the  mercantile  profession.    He  published  his 

^  J.  H.  Dboz,  Esbu  snr  TArfc  d'etre  keuFenz.  De  la  pHiloso^lile 
Monle;  ou  des  difierents  ajatöines  Bor^la  science  de  la  Vie.  J^ppU- 
cation  ^e  la  Monde  PoliUque. 

^  HiB  principal  irork  is,  Corns  de  pMlosqpbie  pcütive,  6  yök.  1912. 

»  Died  ialS37. 
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first  wort  in  1808,*  and  since  then  has  published  various 
treatises  and  articles'  in  a  Journal  called  the  JPhalanstere, 
which  adyocated  his  principles.  As  a  thinker  he  is  remark- 
able for  the  oiiginali^,  eceentricity,  and  depth  of  his  views. 
HiB  writings  exhibit  a  gorgeous  wealth  of  imagination, 
coupled  wii£  an  «haost  unparalleled  logical  acuteness.  Me 
is  equaUj  efficient  in  destroyiDg  and  constructing;  and  one 
is  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  mc^st,  the  power  with  which  he 
attacks  existing  systems,  or  the  ingenuity  which  he  displays 
in  substituting  another.  His  pUlosophy  may  be  divided 
into  Science  and  Praxis,  or  his  Fs^chologi«»!  ana  Ontological 
Theory  and  its  application  in  his  Societary  System.  The 
first  comprises  what  he  styles  Passional  Attraction,  the  last 
its  application  to  society  in  Industrial  Association.  His 
pe^chdogy  is  confined  to  an  analysis  of  the  affections,  from 
which  he  mfers  that  the  Newtonian  principle  of  attraction 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  social  and  mental  worlds ;  «nd 
that  society  should  be  moulded  in  accordance  with  the 
diversity  and  intensity  of  individual  attractions.'  Unity  in 
Diversity  and  Harmony  in  Contrast,  is  what  he  professes  to 
achieve  m  his  new  Social  System.  This  principle  of  passional 
attraction  is  regarded  by  Fourier  as  his  grand  discoveiy, 
which  had  been  culpably  neglected  and  overlooked  by  past 
philosophers.  On  the  whole  his  system  is  eminently  deserv- 
ing of  a  careful  atudjr,  though  hostile  to  some  of  our  notions 
of  ethical  promietv ;  in  which  respect  he  approximates  Plato 
and  other  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Among  his  chief  merits 
we  may  enumerate  his  Law  of  Series  and  his  Potential  Scale 
of  Human  Characters.;  and  among  his  defects  may  be  indi- 
cated his  exaggerated  partiality  in  favour  of  analogies  and 
particular  numbers. 

^  Theorie  des  Quatre  Konvexnents,  Ist  edit.  1808. 
Throne  de  l'ünit^  universelle,  2Qd  edit.  4  vols.  -^yo.  Le  Nouvean 
Honde  indostriel  et  soci^taire,  2nd  edit.  1  vol.  Svo.  Ja  Fausse  In- 
dustrie, 2  vols.  pet.  in  Svo.  Articles  in  the  PhdUmge  (monthly 
retiev),  1845-46,  1847-48,  and  1849.  Quackeries  of  the  sects  of 
St.  Simon  and  Owen. 

3  Ch.  Podbieb's  Passions  of  the  Human  Soul,  .2  vote.  8ix>.  13^. 
.  which  has  been  translated  by  the  editor  of  the  prwent  v^ume. 
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Pierre  Leroux, 

4B6.  Leroux^  may  be  classed  amon^the  most  able  modern 
thinkers  in  IVance.  He  commenced  nis  career  as  an  ardent 
admirer  and  adherent  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier,  but  he  has 
latterly  made  himself  independent  of  their  views,  and  started 
on  original  theory.  Leroux  is  a  determined  foe  of  all 
Eclecticism,  which  he  has  ably  combated  for  years.  He 
maintains  that  it  is  absurd  to  seek  for  a  knowledge  of  man 
in  the  simple  Consciousness,  or  the  Me;  and  he  affirms  that 
this  Me  or  JEgo  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  does  not  exist  in 
reality.  Every  individual  mind  only  exists  as  a  part  of  the 
whole,  and  we  must  study  the  whole  of  humanity  to  know 
man.  We  must  look  to  the  Science  of  Life  for  plulosophicid 
truth.  Leroux  is  a  traditionalist  in  history;  and  he  is 
led  by  induction  from  the  past  to  infer  that  in  the  same 
way  that  Christianity  is  a  le^timate  deduction  from  the 
imiversal  consent  of  the  world,  and  a  natural  stage  in  tbe 
progressive  development  of  man,  in  like  manner  it  also  will 
eventually  be  superseded  by  another  and  a  more  perfect 
system  of  religion  and  code  of  morals.  His  view  of  the 
Deity  appears  to  be  strongly  tinged  with  Pantheism ;  but  he 
does  not  appear,  like  the  German  philososphers,  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  absolute  reality  of  our  perceptions.  His 
style  is  eloquent  and  graceful ;  his  mind  is  richly  stored  with 
the  fruits  of  extensive  reading ;  but  his  system  is  exposed  to 
the  charge  of  being  hazardous  and  imperfectly  digested. 

IV.  Italy,  and  other  Cotmtries. 

437.  Since  the  time  of  Oiov.  Batt,  Ftco,'  and  of  his  com- 
patriot Antonio  Oenovese,  the  Italians  have  not  shown  much 

*  Lbboüx  has  published  the  following  works: 

Be  rHamauit^,  de  son  principe  et  de  son  avenir,  2  vols.  Bgfutation 
de  TEclecticisme.  Sept  Diäcours  sur  la  situation  de  la  80ci6t€,  et  de 
Tesprit  humain,  7  vols.  De  la  mutilation  d'un  6cnt  posthume  de 
Thomas  Jouflfiroy,  1  vol. 

2  Giov.  Batt.  Vice,  Principj  d'una  Scienza  nuova  d'intomo  alia 
commune  natura  delle  nazione,  12mo.  Napoli,  1725;  (often  reprinted,) 
also  contained  in  Vico,  Opere,  ordinate  ed  illustrate  da  Giuseppe  Feb- 
KABi,  6  vols.  8vo.  Müano,  1885-37.  (Euvres  Choises,  trad,  par  IL 
MiCHBLBT,  2  Tola.  8yo.  Paais,  1838. 
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originaEty  in  mental  pWlosopliy,  having  chiefly  devoted 
tliemselves  to  the  adoption  of  German  metaphysics,  or 
to  certain  practical  questions.  In  the  latter  category  must 
l>e  classed  Oaetan  Filangier^  and  Cesare  Bonesa/no^  Marquis 
Seccaria,  who  treated  of  legislation  in  a  light  principally 
borrowed  from  foreign  systems.'  The  Italians  have  latterly 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
!Kant  and  other  German  philosophers,  but  especially  with 
Grerman  works  on  Esthetics  and  the  philosophy  of  Art. 

The  most  eminent  Italian  philosophers  in  the  present  day 
are  Tmcenzo  Oioherti^  and  Count  Mamiani^  Gioberti,  dis- 
tinguished alike  as  a  politician  and  a  philosopher,  professes 
liimself  a  zealous  adherent  of  Catholicism,  and  hostile  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  German  philosophy.  His  psychology,  which 
gives  frdl  admission  to  the  supematuralistprmciple,  partakes 
somewhat  largely  of  mysticism.  Mamiani  displays  great 
ingenuity  and  acuteness  in  his  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  even  in  France  and  Germany.  He  is  more  critical 
and  less  mystical  than  Gioberti,  and  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Method. 

To  the  above  Italian  philosophers  we  must  add  Bosmini^ 

»  Bom  1762 ;  died  1787. 

FiLANaiEBi,  La  Scienza  della  Legislazione,  8  vols.  Nap,  1780,  8vo., 
and  other  editions.    Translated  into  most  European  languages. 

"  Bom  at  Milan,  1735 ;  died  1793. 

Beccabia,  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene,  Nap.  1784,  Svo.,  and  other 
editions.    Translated  into  most  European  languages. 

3  The  French  Ideology  has  especially  been  spread  in  Italy.  There 
has  also  appeared  there  a  Collezione  di  Classici  metafisici,  Paviu, 
1819-22.  Sacchi  translated  Kant's  works  at  Pavia;  and  Oeminiani 
translated  A.  W.  von  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art.  G.  B. 
7alia  also  published  a  work  on  iBsthetics :  Saggio  di  Estetica,  Venezia, 
1822. 

^  Gioberti,  Introduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filosoiia,  4  vols.  1841. 
Degli  Errori  filosofici  di  A.  Bosmini,  1841.  Del  Primato  morale  e 
civile  degli  Italiani,  2  vols.    Del  Bello  e  del  Buono,  1843. 

^  Mamiani,  Del  Biconoscamento  della  Filosofia  antica  Italiana,  Par, 
1834.  Sei  Letteri  del  Mamiani  a  Kosmini,  Far.  1838.  Dell'  Onto- 
logia  e  del  Metodo,  Par.  1841.  Dialoghi  di  Scienza  prima,  184Ö. 
Maria  Pagani:  owcro,  Dell'  Immortality,  1846. 

BosMiKi,  Saggio  suir  orient  delle  Idee,  1 830,  3  vols.    A  controvercty  . 
occurred  between  Gioberti  and  Bosmini,  in  which  Db.  Wisehan  is 
liupposed  to  have  defended  the  latter. 
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a  imter  of  an  idealistic  tendepcj ;  Bomapum^  whose  vievn 
haye  a  considerable  affinity  with  the  speculatioBs  of  Dugald. 
Stewart ;  Baron  PasqudU  GaUupi*  who  sucoesi^idlY  cciti-r' 
cised  Condillac  and  the  principles  of  Hume;  zna  Paolo 
Cotiaf  a  clever  and  ingenious  writer,  who  oxamined  the 
writings  of  Beid,  Hume,  and  Kant,  in  an  impartial  spirit. 

The  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Dutch  haye  lately  dis- 
played more  ardour  for  philosophical  researches,  tiioogh 
they  are  generally  deficient  in  the  originality  of  the  Qerman 
mind.  Kn  exception  must,  however,  be  made  in  &vour  of 
Hans  ChruHan  Oersted,^  a  Danish  philosopher,  who  has 
thrown  considerable  lustre  over  the  Danish  name,  by  his 
beantiful  and  ingenious  speculations.  He  may  be  pvo- 
nounced  a  decided  antagonist  of  Idealism,  and  devoted  to  a 
new  school  of  BeaUstic-Naturalism.  Much  of  his  system, 
and  many  of  his  theories  will  appear  mystical  and  poetical ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  rich  field  of  thought,  and  a  copious 
fund  of  experimental  truth  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
labours  of  this  ingenious  writer.  His  leading  object  seems 
to  be,  to  animate  Nature,  which  causes  him  to  apprcm* 
mate  the  ancient  theorv  of  giving  a  Soul  to  the  Worla,  and 
of  generating  a  kind  of  realistic  Pantheism.  There  is  much 
that  is  singularlv  attractive  and  original  in  the  speculations 
of  this  phüosopher,  which  seem  especially  adapted  to  secure 
the  adnuration  of  sBsthetical  minds.  The  prominent  feature 
of  his  system,  is  the  attempt  to  trace  an  identity  between 
the  soul  in  Man  and  the  soul  in  Nature.    On  this  point 

1  Bom  1761;  died  1886. 

BoMAONOSiy  Opere,  19  vols.  Genesi  del  Biritto  penale,  1791. 
Introdnzione  alio  Studio  del  Diritto  Publico,  Parma,  1802;  2nd 
edit.  Milan,  1825.  Assunto  primo  della  scienza  del  Diritto  Naturale, 
1820. 

3  Gallufi,  Saggio  Filoaofico  suUa  critica  della  conoscenza,  JT'ap. 
1819,  8yo.  6  vols,  (contaüiing  an  examination  of  the  principal  doctrines^ 
of  Ideology,  Kantianism,  and  the  Transcendental  philosophy.  GaIt 
Inpi  has  since  published,  Element!  di  Filosofia,  5  vols.  Messina, 
1821-27,  8vo.  Lettere  fitosofiche.  Nap,  1837.  Lesdoni  di  Logica  e 
dl  Metafislca,  3  vols.  Firenz,  1841. 

3  Costa,  Del  Hodo  di  comparre  le  Idee,  Fvrenz,  1887.  Dissertation 
on  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

*  Bom  1777 ;  died  1851.  His  principal  work  is  e&MHed  s  DerGeist 
in  der  Natur,  München,  1850.  The  Soul  in  Nature,  translated,  in 
H.  Bohn's  Standard  Libraiy,  1852. 
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there  is  some  analogy  between  Oersted  and  Schelling ;  but 
on  most  points  he  OLyerge»  mdely  from  the  Philosophy  of 
D^ature. 

In  Holland  critical  philosophy  obtained  considerable  credifc' 
and  numerous  adherents.  Its  progress,  however^  waa: 
checked  by  political  agitations,  by  the-  mutual  polemics  of: 
the  German  metaphysidans,  and  by  the  differences  springing 
up  in  the  Critical  school  itself.  Van  HJcmert  prcmounoel 
in  &your  of  Eichte.  "We  are  especially  called  upon  to 
notiee  2>.  Wvttenbach^  who  displayed  great  merits  as  the 
historian  of  philosophy,  and  the  mgenious  Socratist,  Franem 
MenuterhuMf  both  of  whom  approached  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers in  a  remarkable  degiee,  especially  in  their 
method. 

The  Hunganaas,  Transylyanians,  and  Gredcs;  the  Pole» 
and  the  Eussians,  haye  made  themsdyes  £euniliar  with  Ger- 
man philosophy,  by  sending  their  youth  to  attend  lectures 
at  the  German  uniyersities.  The  most  eminent  modem 
Sussian  philosophers  are,  Stdomki,  a  man  perfectly  conyer» 
sant  with  the  metaphysics  of  Germany  and  !EVance;  and. 
JKedrew,  author  of  a  work  on  the  philosophy  of  !N'ature.^ 
It  appears  that  the  philosophy  of  Kant  has  been  lately  super*- 
seded  by  that  of  Hegel,  in  the  Bussian  universities.  The 
most  remarkable  Poush  writer  on  philosophy  in  modem 
times,  is  Joieph  C.  Szanianski,^  a  native  «of  East  Gkilieia,  who, 
a&er  having  carefully  studied  Hegel's  system,  transplanted 
it  into  Poluid  soon  after  it  was  known  in  Germany. 

1  Einleitimg  in  die  Philosophie.  Also  L.  H.  db  Jacob's  Esnüs 
PhiloBophiques  aar  I'Homme,  ses  piincipauz  Bapports,  et  ea  Destiny, 
ffaUe,  ISIS ;  2  toIb.  ;  new  ed.  St.  FeUrafmrgh,  1822. 

3  SzANiABBKi  published  the  following  works : 

Was  ist  Philosophie)  Warschau,  1802.  Ueber  die  vorzüglichfteff. 
moralischen  Systeme  des  Alterthums,  Warschau,  1808.  UeberUick 
der  Philosophie  seit  den  Zeiten  ihres  Terfalls  bei  den  Griechen 
und  Bömem,  bis  zum  Wiederaufleben  der  Wissensclutften,  Warschau, 
1804. 

We  may  also  mention  the  Pole,  J.  E.  JusnamsKr,  (Professor  at  Cra- 
cow), who  pnbUahed  a  Logic  in  1822  in  Polish,  with  a  Beview  of  the 
progress  of  Poland  in  Philosophy.  Alsa,  J.  Qoluohowskt*s  (a  Schel- 
lingite)  Philosophy  in  its  relation  to  ihe  life  of  nations^  ErUmgeH,  1822, 
8to. 
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V.  America. 

438.  A  faint  echo  of  German  philosoplij  has  even  reached 
the  distant  shores  of  Brazil  ;^  and  the  An^lo-Saxon  race  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America  has  become  perfecÜj 
familiar  with  European  thoughts. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  American  writers 
and  thinkers,  we  must  enumerate  JR,  W.  Emerson^  a  writer 
distinguished  for  his  genius,  cultivated  mind,  and  elegant 
diction.  He  can  hardly  be  ranked  as  a  systematic  philo- 
sopher, but  belongs  more  correctly  to  the  class  of  philoso- 
phical essayists,  such  as  Montaigne.  His  metaphysical 
yiews,  as  expressed  in  his  Essay  on  the  Over  soul,  seem 
strongly  coloured  with  idealistic  Pantheism.  Among  the 
American  writers  who  have  most  contributed  to  difFuse 
Oerman  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  first  is  Theodore  Farher^  who  is  a  Rationalist  in 
theology,  and  a  man  of  immense  reading,  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  German  philosophical  and  theolos[ical  systems 
since  the  time  of  Kant.  America  has  produced  several 
other  men  eminent  for  their  intellectual  endowments,  many 
of  whom  have  adopted,  either  in  toto  or  in  part,  the 
Socialistic  philosophy  of  Fourier  and  other  French  writers. 
The  most  distingmshed  ornaments  of  this  Socialistic  school 
in  America,  are  JIbert  Brisbane,^  W.  S.  Ghamvmg,  Henry 
James  and  George  Bipley,  An  able  expositor  of  the  Grerman 
Transcendental  school  has  recently  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Stalled 

Thus  the  New  World  has  proved  its  legitimate  relation- 
ship with  the  iatellectual  progress  of  the  Old;  and  the 
modem  thinkers  across  the  "  great  waters"  appear  to  be  in 
no  degree  unworthy  of  their  sires. 

>  The  Critical  Philosophy  is  taught  in  the  College  of  St  FauFs  ia 
Brazil  See  Zsohokke's  Wöchentliche  Unterhaltung's  Blätter,  Äarau, 
1824,  pt  III. 

3  Effiays,  two  series.  Nature,  an  Essay.  Man  Thinking :  an  Oration. 
Bepresentative  Men.  12mo.  Bohn,  1849,  &c.  The  Dial  (periodical)  con- 
tains many  papers  of  Emerson,  Parker,  &c. 

3  Thbodobe  Pabkeb,  Discourse  on  Beligion. 

*  Social  Destiny,  hy  Albkbt  Bbisbane. 

8  Stallo's  General  Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  JVew 
York,  1841.  ^  ^ 
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Cbnclusion, 

439.  It  is  natural  that  the  various  and  contradictorjr 
attempts  which  have  lately  been  hazarded  by  the  philosophic 
mind  should  cast  some  doubt  on  philosophy  itself,  and  lead 
men  to  despair  of  ever  finding  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Iteason,  which  consists  in  finding  a  certain  system  of 
knowledge  founded  on  principles.  And  this  suspicion  seems 
tobecoiufirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  Critical  method  followed 
by  E^t,  which  endeavoured  to  fix  the  measure  and  limit 
of  knowledge  with  the  view  of  overthrowing  the  scepticism 
of  the  Sensationalists,  so  far  from  checking  the  daring  flight 
of  speculation,  has  only  furnished  it  with  new  materials,  and 
given  it  a  more  lively  and  imposing  character.  Nevertheless 
these  various  endeavours  should  lead  us  to  hope  that  Eeason 
will  at  length  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  itself;  that  it  will 
determine  the  sphere  assigned  to  it,  and  continue  to  unfold 
more  and  more  the  true  philosophic  method ;  and  that  it 
will  learn  &om  the  past  how  to  avoid  the  shoals  on  which  so 
many  adventurous  thinkers  have  been  stranded.  A  time 
will  probabljr  come  when  the  different  modes  of  philoso- 
phizing, which  now  only  seem  to  be  aberrations,  will  be 
recognized  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  true  cultiva- 
tion of  Season  and  Wisdom. 
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THE  HISTOKY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


B-C. 

Rome 

Olymp. 

640 

114 

86*1 

680 

116 

35,3 

629 

125 

88 

611 

143 

42,2 

608 

146 

43;i 

598 

156 

45,3 

697 

157 

45,4 

584 

170 

49 

561 

193 

65,1 

557 

197 

66 

548 

206 

68,1 

547 

207 

68,2 

543 

211 

67,2 

540 

214 

60 

536 

218 

61 

504 

260 

69 

500 

254 

70,1 

496 

258 

71,1 

494 

260 

71,3 

490 

!264 

72,3 

489 

265 

72,4 

480 

274 

75,1 

472 

282 

77 

470 

284 

77,3 

469 

285 

77,4 

460 

284 

60 

Thales  bom,  ac.  to  Apollodorns. 

6olon  bom. 

Thales  bom,  ac.  to  Meiners. 

Anazimander  bom. 

Pythagoras  bom,  ac.  to  Larcher. 

Solon  published  his  laws.    Pherecydes  bom  about 

the  same  time. 
Thales  foietold  an  eclipse.' 
Pythagoras  bom,  ac.  to  Meiners. 
Solon  died. 

Anaximenes  flourished. 
Thales  died. 
Anazimander  died. 

Thales  died,  ac.  to  some.    Pherecydes  died. 
Pythagoras  founded  a  school  at  Croto. 
Xenophanes  settled  at  Elea. 
Pythagoras  died.     ParmeoMes  flourished,  ac.  to 

some. 
Anaxagoras  and  *Philolaus  bom.     Heraclitos  and 

Leucippus  flourished. 
Anaximenes  died. 
Ocellus  Lucanus  flourished. 
Democritus  bom. 
Battle  of  Marathon. 
Pythagoras  died,  ac.  to  some. 
Battle  of -Salamis. 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  flourished. 
Democritus  bom,  ac.  to  Thrasyllus. 
Socrates  bom.    Parmenides  flourished. 
Parmenides  came  from  Elea  to  Athens  iritii  Zeno. 
Democritus  bora,  ac.  to  Apoilodorus. 
Empedocles  flourished,  ac.  to  some. 
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Borne 


Olymp. 


298 
304 
810 

812 
822 
823 
324 
825 
826 
827 
840 
847 
860 
354 

865 
870 


890 
393 

394 
398 
406 
411 
414 

415 
417 
418 
419 
430 
431 

432 
434 

438 
440 
441 
449 
454 


81 

82,3 

84 

86 

87,1 

87,2 

87,3 

87,4 

88,1 

88,2 

91,3 

93,2 

94,1 

95,1 

97,4 
99,1 


874  100 
102 


104,1 

104,4 

105 

106 

108,1 

109,2 

110,1 

110,2 
110,4 
111,1 
111,2 
114,1 
114,2 

114,3 
115 

116,1 
116,3 
116,4 
118,8 
120,1 


Anazagoras  repaired  to  Athens. 

Xenophon  bom. 

Meliflsas. 

Goigias  wrote  his  treatise  Utpl  ^»«rcwc 

Protagoras  and  Prodicas  flourished. 

Beginning  of  the  Peloponeasian  war. 

Anaxagoras  accused. 

PUto  bom,  ac.  to  CorsinL 

Plato  bom,  ac.  to  DodwelL    Peiides  died. 

Anaxagoras  died. 

Gorgias  sent  ambassador  to  Athens.    Diagoras  fl. 

Diogenes  of  Sinope  bom. 

Democritus  died,  ac.  to  Ensebing. 

Close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Socrates  died ;  his  disciples  retired  to  Megaia. 

Euclid  and  Archytas  flourished. 

Plato's  first  voyage  to  Syracuse. 

Aristotle  bom.    Pyrrho  bom. 

Antisthenes  and  Aristippus  flourished. 

Aristotle  repaired  to  Athens. 

Eudoxus  flourished. 

Plato's  second  voyage  to  Syracuse» 

Plato's  third  voyage  to  Syracuse. 

Xenophon  died. 

Alexander  bom. 

Plato  died ;  Speusippus  succeeded  him. 

Aristotle  became  preceptor  to  Alexander. 

Diogenes  and  Crates  (the  Cynics)  Pyrrho  and  Anax* 

archus  flourished.    Zeno  of  Cittium  bom. 
Speusippus  died.    Xenocrates  began  to  teach. 
Battle  of  Cheronaea.    Epicurus  bom. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  died. 
Aristotle  opened  his  school  at  the  Lycsaum. 
Diogenes  the  Qynic  died. 
Alexander  the  Great  died.    Ptolemy,  ths  son  of . 

Lagus,  succeeded  him  in  Egypt. 
Aristotle  died ;  Theophrastus  succeeded  him. 
Demetrius  Phalereue^  and  Dicsearchus  of  Mcssana 

flourished. 
ArcesUaus  bom^  (or  later). 
Xenocrates  died ;  Polemo  succeeded  Urn. 
Theophrastus  became  celebrated.    Crates. 
Epicurus  opened  his  school  at  Athens. 
Stilpo,  and  Theodorus  the  Atheist,  flooiished. 
Zeno  founded  a  school  at  Athens. 
Diodorus  and  Philo. 
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B.C. 

Rome 

Olymp. 

288 

466 

123,1 

Pyrrho  died. 

286 

468 

123,3 

TheophnstuB  died.    Pynrho  died  sbont  the  same 
time ;  succeeded  by  Strato. 

285 

469 

123,4 

Ptolemy  PMladelphus  became  king  of  Egypt 

280 

474 

125,1 

Chryaippus  bom. 

272 

482 

126,4 

Timon  flourished. 

270 

484 

127,2 

Epicurus  died. 

269 

485 

127,3 

Strato  died ;  succeeded  by  Lyco. 

Zeno,  the  Stoic,  died  (or  later);  sncoeeded  by 

264 

490 

128,3 

Cleanthes. 

260 

494 

130 

PerssBus.-— Aristo  of  Chioa.— Herillus  flouiished. 

241 

513 

134,1 

Arcesilaus  died  (or  later). 

217 

537 

141,3 

Cameades  bom. 

212 

542 

143 

Zeuo  of  Tarsus  flourished. 

208 

546 

144 

Chiysippus   died,   ac.  to  Menage.     Diogenes  of 
Babylon« 

185 

569 

148,4 

Panaetius  bom  Cac.  to  some,  later). 

155 

599 

156,3 

Embassy  from  Üie  Athenians  to  Rome.    (Critolaus^ 
Cameades  the  Stoic,  and  Diogenes  of  Babylon). 

146 

608 

158,3 

Greece  and  Carthage  subjected  to  Borne. 
Antipater  of  Tarsus. 

142 

612 

159,3 

Macedon  became  a  Boman  province. 

135 

619 

161,2 

Posidonius  bom. 

129 

625 

162,4 

Cameades  died ;  succeeded  by  Clitomachns. 

115 

639 

Pansetius  accompanied  Scipio  Africanus  to  Alex- 
andria. 

1071 

or 

647 

167,2 

Cicero  bom. 

106j 

170 

Clitomachns  died;  succeeded  by  Philo.    Posidoniua 
flourished. 

84 

666 

171,1 

Sylla  took  Athens.    Phüo  retired  to  Bome. 
Antiochus. 

86 

667 

171,2 

Lucretius  bom  (ac.  to  others,  earlier).    Posidonius 

died. 
Antiochus  died. 

69 

685 

178  . 

63 

691 

172,2 

Judaea  became  a  Boman  province. 

50 

182,2 

Posidonius  died;  succejBded  by  Jason. 
Lucretius  died. 

48 

44) 

or} 

43] 

30 

183,1 

Cratippus,  the  Peripatetic,  flourished. 

711 

184,2 

Cicero  died. 

724 

187,3 

Egypt  became  a  Boman  province. 

27 

727 

188,2 

Augustus    became    Emperor.       Philo  the  Jew 
bom. 
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A.C. 

Soman  Emperors. 

1 

Aügnstiu. 

Birtb  of  ChritL 

3 

Beneca  iilie  phik«>phe^l)DiiL 

«extvB  the  Pythagorean. 

Nioolaus    of    Damasous;,    and   Xenardnu 

flourished. 
Athenodonis  the  Stoie. 

14 

Tiberius. 

15 

Sotion. 

38 

Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

84 

PhUo  the  Jew  flourished. 

87 

Oaligala. 

Vlavius  Josephus  bom. 

41 

Claudias. 

50 

Plutarch  of  Chanonea  bom. 

54 

Nero. 

65 

Seneca  died. 

66 

Comutus  and  Husonius  exiled. 

69 

Galba,  O&o, 

19 
81 

ViteUiua. 
Titus. 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana  flourished. 

'Kusonius  Kufus  recalled  from  exile. 

82 

DomitiaiL 

Domitian  banished  the   philosophers    and 

89 

mathematicians  from  Borne. 
Justin  Martyr  bom. 
Epictetus  flourished. 

90 
95 

97 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana  died. 

Nerva. 

Plutarch  flourished. 

99 

Trajan. 

Tacitus. 
Onostics. 

118 

Adrian. 

Seeundus  of  Athens.    Plutarch  died. 

120 

122 

Euphrates  the  Stoic  died. 

181 

Galen    bom.     Favorinus.      Basilides   the 
Gnostic. 

134 

Arrian  flourished. 

138 

Akibha  the  Rabbin  died.  . 

139 

Antoninus  Pius. 

Calv.  Taurus.    ApoUonius  the  Stoic 
BasiUdes  the  Stoic. 

160 

Apuleius. 

161 

M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. 

Alcinous.    Numenius. 

165 

Peregrinus  the  Cynie^  and  Justin  Martyr 

died. 
Lucian. 

170 

Athenagorus   and  Tatianus.     Atticus  the 

Platonist. 
Bardesanes. 
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Roman  Emperors. 


Commodus. 


Periinax. 
JuUamiB. 
Sept.  Sererus. 


CaracaUa. 
Macrinus. 
Antoninus  Helio- 

gabalns. 
Alex.  Seyems. 


Mazlminus. 
Gk)rdian. 
Gordian  the  son. 


ITulip. 

TrajanuB  Decins. 
Trebonianus. 
Gallus   and  Vi- 

bius. 
Hostilianns. 

iEmilins  Valeri: 

anus. 
Flavins  Claadins. 
Aurelian. 

Flavins  Tacitns. 

Anrel.  Probus. 

Anrelius  Cams. 

Diocletian. 

Constantine  and 
Maximianus. 

Constantine  the 
Great. 

Constantine  con- 

,  verted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 


Maiimns  ofTyre.    Death  of  Antoninus. 
Iienesns.    Jnda  the  Kabbi.    The  Talmud. 
Origen  bom. 

Ammonius  Saccas  founded  a«iohool. 
Clem«ns   of  Aleocandria.     Alexander  of 

Aphrodisiiifr 
Gftlen  died. 
Plotinus  bom.    PJulostratus. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  died. 
Tertullian  died. 


Ploiinns  became  a  disciple  of  Ammonins. 
Poiphyrius  bom. 

Ülpianns. 

Plotinns  trafvelled  into  Peraa. 
Plotinus  eame  to  Borne. 

Amellus  became  a  disciple  of  Plotinus. 


Lon^nus  flourished. 
Origen  died. 


Plotinus  died. 
Longinus  put  to  death. 

The  Manichteans. 

Amobins. 
Porphyrius  died. 


lamblichus  flourished. 
Amobius  died; 
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A.c. 

Boinaa  Emperors. 

830 

Lactantinadied. 

833 

lamblichns  died.    Themistins. 

337 

Constantina  and 
CoBstans. 

840 

Eiisebias  bishop  ol  Caesarea  died. 

354 

Augustine  born. 

356 

ThemistiuB  taught  at  Constantinople. 

860 

Julian. 

SalluBtius. 

863 

JoTianns. 

864 

Yftlentinianiia 
and  Valens. 

379 

Theodoslos    the 
Great. 

Eunapius. 

380 

Nemesius  flourished. 

384 

St.  Jerome  flourished« 

391 

394 

Gregorius  of  Nyssa. 

395 

Arcadius       and 
Honorius. 

The  Boman  empire  divided. 

398 

St.  Ambrosius  died. 

400 

Nemesius  died^ 

401 

Oreek  Emperors, 

Plutarch  the  son  of  K'estorius  flourished. 

402 

Arcadms. 

408 

Theodosius  II. 

409 

Maerobius.    Pelagius. 

410 

Synesius. 

412 

Proclus  bom. 

415 

Death  of  Hypatia. 

418 

Pelagius  condemned. 

430 

St.  Augustine,  and  Plutarch  the  son  of 
Nestorius,  died. 

434 

Syrianus  flourished. 

450 

Maxcianus. 

Hierocles  and  Olympiodorus  flourished. 
Syrianus  died. 

467 

Leo  I. 

470 

Claudianus  Mamertinus  flourished.  Boe- 
thius  bom. 

474 

Leo  IL 

Zone  Isauricns. 

Marcianus  Capella  flourished. 

476 

End  of  the  Wes- 
tern Empire. 

■ 

480 

Salvanius.    Cassiodoms  bom. 

486 

Proclus  died.  Ammonius  the  son  of  He^ 
mias.    Hierocles. 
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JÄL-C. 

Qreek  Emperors. 

• 

487 

^neas  of  Gaza  flourished. 

490 

Marinus  died. 

491 

Afingtiurfnff, 

Marinus  succeeded  by  Isidoms. 

518 

Justin  I. 

626 

527 

529 

The  Schools  of  philosophy  closed  at  Athens. 

533 

PhiloponuB  flourished. 

539 

Cassiodorus  retired  to  a  conrent. 

549 

Damascius  and  Simplicius  flourished. 

563 

Jnstinian  II. 

576 

Tiberius  II. 

Cassiodorus  died. 

582 

Mauritius. 

602 

Phocas. 

604 

Gregory  the  Great  died. 

610 

HeracUuB. 

622 

Flight  of  Mahomet. 

636 

Isidorus  of  SeyUle  died. 

641 

Constantine  III. 

andlV. 
Confltans  II. 

668 

Constantine  V. 

673 

The  Venerable  Bedc  bom. 

685 

Justinus  II. 

694 

Leontius. 

698 

Tiberius  III. 

711 

Philippicus. 

713 

Anastasius  II. 

, 

716 

Tbeodosius  III. 

717 

Leo  III.  Isauricus 

735 

Bede  died. 

736 

Alcuin  bom. 

741 

Constant.  VI. 

763 

Almanzour    the 
Khalif. 

754 

776 

Bhabanus  Maurus  bom. 

796 

Irene. 

Emperors  oj 
Germany, 

800 

Charlemagne. 

Haroun  al  Baschid. 
Alkendi  flourished. 

804 

Louis  the  Pious. 

Alcuin  died. 

814 

Lothaire. 

840 

Louis  II, 
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A-C. 

OennanEmperon. 

855 

856 

Bhabaniu  died. 

875 

CharlestheBiOd. 

J.  Scot  Erigena  came  to  Fraaee. 

877 

Louis  IIL 

879 

Alfred  the  Great 

880 

Charles  the  Fat 

886 

Bidgenadied: 

887 

Amolphe. 

891 

PhotiuBdied. 

899 

Looiaiy. 

912 

Conrad. 

919 

Heniy  the  Fowler 

937 

Otho  the  Great. 

954 

Al&iabidied. 

974 

Otho  XL 

980 

Ayicenna  bom. 

987 

Otho  III. 

999 

Gerbert^  Pope  Sylvester  11. 

1002 

Henry  XL 

1003 

. 

Sylvester  II  died. 

Mich.  Const.  Psellos  bom. 

1020 

1025 
1034 
1036 
1039 
1042 
1055 
1056 
1060 
1072 
1079 
1080 
1089 
1091 
1092 
1096 
1100 

1107 
1109 

1114 
1117 
1118 
1120 


Conrad  II. 
Henry  III, 
Henry  XV. 


Heniy  V. 


Anselm  bom. 
Avicenna  died. 

Lanfranc  entered  the  convent  of  Bee 
Hildebert  of  Lavardin  bom. 

Anselm  became  prior  of  Bee. 

P.  Damianus  died.    Algaeel  bom. 

Abelardbom. 

Berengarias  of  Tonrs  died. 

Lanfranc^  archbishop  of  Canteibnry^  died. 

Bernard  of  Clairvanz  died. 

Boscellin  found  guilty  of  here^  at  Soissons. 

Hugues  of  St.  Victor  bom. 

PselluB  died  (later,  ac  to  some). 

Eustxachius  of  Nicaea. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died. 
Alghazali  d.  at  Bagdad  (ae.  to  Hammer). 
Aluius  of  Byssel  bom. 
Anselm  ot  Laonilied. 
Abelard  taught  at  Paris. 
Abelard  became  monk  of  St.  Denis. 
William  of  Champeaux,  bishop  of  Chftlooi^ 
died. 
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A.C. 

Geiman  Emperors. 

1126 

Lothaire* 

1127 

Algazel  died  at  Bagdad. 

1134 

BMebert  ^ed. 

1138 

1189 

Comdlll. 

Moses  Sfaimonides  bom. 

1140 

Hugo  of'St.  Victor  died. 

1141 

GilbertOB  Porretanus  became  bishop  of  Polo- 
tiers. 
Abelard  died. 

1142 

1146 

Assembly  of  ecclesiastics  at  Paris  and  Bbeims 
to  oppose  Gilbertus  Porretanus. 

1150 

Lombardus  wrote  his  Sentences. 

Will  of  Conches  died.    Bob.  PuUeyn  died. 

1153 

Bernard  of  Clairvanx  died. 

1154 

FreiBarbawBat 

Gilbertus  Porretanus  died. 

1164 

Peter  Lombardus  and  Hugo  of  Amiens  died. 

1173 

Bichard  of  St.  Victor  and  Bobert  of  Melun 
died. 

1180 
1190 

John  of  Salisbury  died.  Walter  of  St.  Victor. 

Thophail  died. 

Albert  the  Great  bom,  according  to  some. 

1193 
1198 
1203 

Henry  VI. 

Oiho  IT. 

AlanuB  of  Byssel  died. 

1205 

Moses  Maimonides  and  Peter  of  Poictiers 

died. 
Albert  the  Great  bom,  according  to  others. 

1206 

Peter  of  Poictiers  and  Averroes  died. 

1209 

David  of  Binant  Amalric  of  ChartreB  died. 

1214 

Boger  Bacon  bom. 

1217 

Averroes  died,  according  to  some. 
Michael  Scot  at  Toledo. 

1218 

1221 

FredeiicIL 

Bonaventura  bom. 

1224 

Thomas  Aquinas  bom« 

1234 

Baymond  Lulli  bom. 

1236 

Albert  the  Great^  doctor  of  theology  at  Paris. 

1245 

Alexander  of  Hales  died. 

1247 

Thomas  Aquinas  went  to  Paris.    iBgidius 
Colonna  bom. 

1248 

"Win,  of  Auvergjie,  bishop  of  Paris,  died. 

bardus. 
Peter  of  Abano  bom. 

1250 

1251 

Conrad  lY^ 

1252 

Foundation  of  the  Sorbonne. 

1253 

Bobert  Grosset6te  died. 
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Gennaa  Emperors. 

1254 

Niceph.  Blemniydes  flourislLecL 

1256 

Thorn.  Aquinas  became  Doctor  of  Theology. 

1264 

Vincent  of  Beaurais  died. 

1273 

BodolphoB  I. 

1274 

Thomas  Aquinas  died.    Bonaventara  died. 

1275 

J.  Duns  Scotus  and  Walter  Burleigh  bom. 

1277 

John  XXI.  (Petr.  Hispanus)  died. 

1280 

Adolphus  of  Nas- 

Albert  the  Great  died. 

1292 

8ftQ« 

Boger  Bacon  died,  according  to  Wood» 

1298 

Albert!. 

Henry  of  Ghent  died. 

1294 

Roger  Bacon  died,  according  to  some. 

1800 

Richard  of  Middleton  died. 

1808 

Hemy  VIL 

J.  Duns  Scotus  died. 

1810 

Georgius  Pachymeres  died  about  this  time. 

1814 

Louis  V. 

1315 

Eaymond  Lulli  died. 

Franc.  Mayron  introduced  disputes  in  the 

Sorbonne. 
JEgidius  Colonna  died. 

1816 

Peter  of  Abano  died. 

1822 

Occam  resisted  the  Pope. 

1823 

Herv^  (Hervseus  Nafalis)  died. 

1325 

Franc.  Mayron  died. 

1380 

Occam  sought  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Louis. 

1882 

Will.  Durand  of  Saint  Pour^ain,  died. 
Theodorus  Metochita  died. 

1337 

Walter  Burleigh  died. 

1348 

Occam  died. 

1346 

Charles  IV. 

1347 

Occam  died,  according  to  others. 

1349 

Thomas  of  Bradwardinc  and  Bobert  Holcot 
died. 

1350 

Peter  d'Ailly  bom. 

1357 

Thomas  of  Strasburg  died. 

1358 

J.  Buridan  still  alive. 
Gregoiy  of  Bimini  died. 

1861 

J.  Tauler  died. 

1368 

J.  Gerson  bom. 

1374 

Petrarch  died. 

1379 

Wenceslaus. 

1380 

Kic.  Oramus,  or  Oresmius,  died. 

1382 

Thomas  ä  Kempis  bom. 

1895 

Bessarion  and  George  of  Trebisond  bo;u 

1396 

Marsilius  of  Inghen  died. 
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18^ 

HenrjofSessedifd. 

1400 

Bobert. 

1401 

l^colas  Cusantus  iMynu 

1408 

LauT.  ya!la  die4. 

1410 

SiglfffTninfl  - 

Matthaeus  of  Ora^oinr  died. 

1416 

Emmanuel  Chrygoloras  died. 

1419 

J.  If  easel  Gansfpri  bonk 

1425 

Peter  D'AHly  dijwi. 

1429 

J.  Oerson  4ied. 

1430 

Theodon«  Oaza  arrived  in  Italy. 

1435 

Mar0ihii8  Picintis  boij^          .     . 

1436 

Raymond  de  Sabui^de  taught  at  Tonloiise. 

1488 

Albert  II. 

Oeor^   Gemistbu*   Hetho   and   ©esisariQ^ 
repaired  to  Florence. 

1^40 

Frederick  m. 

Inrention  trf  Printing.    Foundation  pf  tbe 

Platonic  AceuIc^j  at  Florence. 
Kieolas  de  Glemange  died. 

1443 

Bodolphas^grieolii  bom^ 

1453 

Mdiig  of  Con- 
staotmoide. 

1455 

Ktcolas  T.  died.    I^ucblln  bom. 

1457 

Laur.  Yfdla  died. 

1462 

P.  Pomponatius  born. 

1463 

)^oh^  Picas  of  Mirandula  bom. 

1464 

Geo.  Scfaolarius  Gennadiua  and  Nicoli«  On- 

sanus  died. 
Oosmo  de'  Medid  |nd  Pins  II.  died. 

1467 

Erasmus  bom. 

1471 

Thomas  ft  Kempis  died. 

1472 

Bessariondied. 

1478 

Augustinus  Niphus  bom. 

1478 

'Theodoras  Gassa  died. 

1480 

Thomas  More  bom. 

1481 

Fnine.  Phllelphus  died. 

1488 

Paulus  Jovius  bom. 

1484 

Jul.  Cses.  Scaliger  Ibom.- 

1485 

1486 

J.  Aigyropulus  and  George  of  Treblaond 

died,  ae.  <to  some. 
Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  4)om. 

1489 

J.  Wessel  died. 

1492 

Maximilian  I. 

Loren»  de*  Medici  died.    Uui«  Vivea  bom. 

1493 

Diatorerfjoi 

America. 

Hermolaus  Barbaras  died.      Theophrastus 

9   T. 
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GennaiklBmperon. 

1494 

J.  Plent^f  HinndTilaaiid  AngelTuPoUtittfis 

died. 
Qabr.  Biel  ^ed« 

1496 

1497 

MelancUion  bonu 

1499 

MaicUiaaFicinaBdied. 

1600 

Dominical  of  Flanden  died» 

1501 

Jerome  Cardan  bom. 

1508 

Bemaidinns  Teleeiiu  bonu 

1609 

Andr.  CaBoJpiniie  bom. 
Alex.  AchiUinaa  died. 

1612 

1616 

PetnuBamnsboro,  HaoehiaTelli  flooiisbed. 

1617 

Begfamlng  of  the 
Refonnation. 

1620 

ChirlMY. 

Fr.  Pieeolomini  bom. 

1622 

J.  Beudilin  died. 

1626 

P.  Pomponatit»  died.    Fr.  Zond  flooriBhed. 
Nich.  MacchiaTelU  died« 

1627 

1629 

Fr.  Patritins  bom. 

1632 

Ant  Zimaia  died.    Jae.  ZabareUa  benu 

1688 

J.  Fr.  PicuB  of  Mirandula  killed. 
KicLeonieosdied.    Y aL  Weigel  and  Man* 

taignelwm. 
fi.  ComeUns  Agrippa  died.    Bit  T.  Mm 

beheaded. 

1686 

1686 

1637 

Jac.  Faber  died. 

1640 

Maritts  Nizoliua  and  L.  Viyea  died. 
Insütntion  of  the  Jeaaits. 

1641 

Theophr.  Paracelsna  died.    Chamm  bom. 

1642 

Gasp.  Contarini  died. 

1648 

Copemicna  died. 

1646 

AngoBtinas  Niphna  died. 

1647 

Jac  Sadoletns  died.     Nie.  TanreUna  and 
Juatna  Lipaina  bom. 

1662 

Fanlna  JoyIub  died.    Coa.  Cremoninna  boAL 

1668 

Sim.  Porta  died. 

1556 

Ferdinand  t 

1560 

PhiLMelanethoadied. 

1661 

Franc.  Bacon  bom. 

1562 

Ant  Talffioa  died.    Fr.  Sanchea  bonu 

1664 

Maximilian  It 

1668 
1669 
1672 

Thomaa  Campanella  bonu 

P.  BamtiB  died.    Ban.  Sennerl  bom. 

J.Sepulvedadied. 

1674 

BobertFladdibonu 
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Mrs 

Jae.  B6hm  t>oni. 

1576 

Bodolph  II. 

Jer.  Cardan  died. 

1677 

J.  P.  VanHelmoBtbonL 

1678 

Berigard  bom.    Alex.  Piceoiomini  died. 
Oiordano  Bruno  quitted  Italj. 

1680  • 

1681 

Lord  Heibert  of  Cherbuiy  bom. 

1583 

Grotins  bom. 

1686 

Jac.  Bchegk  died.     Lac.  Tanini  and  Le 
Vayer  bom. 

7688 

BemardoB  Telestna  bom.    Tb.  Hobbea  bom. 
VaL  Weigel  died. 

1689 

Jac.  Zabarella  died. 

1692 

Mich,  de  Montaigne  died.     Gassendi  and 
Comenins  bom. 

1596 

B.  DeBcartea  bom.    J.Bodindied. 

1597 

Pr.  Patritius  died. 

1600 

Giord.  Bruno  bamt 

1603 

P.  ChaiTon  and  And.  CansalpinnB  died. 

1604 

Fr.  Piceoiomini  died. 

1606 

Kic.  TaureUus  and  Just.  Lipsius  died. 
Mart  SchOock  bom.    Pr.  Suarez  died. 

1614 

Haiihias. 

Fr.  Merc.  Van  HeUnont  bom. 

•1619 

FerdiAAnd  XL 

L.  Yanini  burnt. 

1621 

J.  Barclay  died. 

1623 

Blaise  Pascal  bom. 

1624 

Jac  Böhm  died. 

1626 

Clanbeig,  Geulinir,  and  Wittich  bom. 

1626' 

' 

Fr.  Bacon  died. 

1628 

Bod.  G^lenius  died. 

1680 

Hnet  bom.    Caes.  Cremoninns  died. 

1632 

Pr.  Sanchez  died. 

Benedict  Spinoza,   J.  Locke,  Silr.  Begis. 

Sam.  Pufiendorf,  and  Bich.  Cumberland 

bom. 

1684 

B.  Becker  bom. 

1687 

Ferdinand  III. 

Dan.  Sennert  and  Bobert  Fludd  died. 

1688 

Nie  Malebranche  bom. " 

1689 

Th.  Cämpanella  died. 

1642 

GalUeo  died.    Newton  bom. 

1644 

J.  Baptisie  Van  Helmont  died. 

1645 

Grotius  died. 

1646 

Leibnitz  and  Poiret  bom. 

1647* 

'     *  ■      ' 

Bayle  bom. 

1648 

Herbert  of  Chezbuxy  and  Mersenne  died. 

1649 

Scioppius  died. 

1650 

Descartea  died, 

2l2 
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Geraum  Emperon. 

1651 

WUliftm  9i  TicUnihaii86&  bonu 

1654 

J.Seldeadied. 

1655 

Qanendi  died.    Chr.  Tlibmasiiu  bora. 

1657 

LeopddL 

' 

1659 

Adr.  Heerebord  died.    WoUaaUm  bom. 

1662 

BUiae  PaMal  died. 

1668 

Berigarddied. 

1665 

J.  CUubexg  and  Hart.  Scboock  died. 

1666 

J.  De  SiUion  died. 

1669 

Qealinx  and  J.  Coocejoa  died. 

1670 

Sorbifere  died. 

1671 

1672 

Le  Yajer  died. 

1675 

Sam.  Clarke  bom. 

1676 

M.  Ton  Kroalaad  and  Yoetins  died. 

1677 

Ben.  Spinoza  died.    Th.  Gale,  Fr.  Gliasoo, 
and  Harrington  died. 

1679 

Chr.  Tyolf  born.   /er.  Himhaymand  Hobbca 

died. 
Job.  Glanville  and  La  Bochefoncanld  difid. 

1680 

1684 

Lamb,  yelthuyaen  died. 

1685' 

1687 

Henr.  More  and  Wittioh  died. 

1688 

Cudwortb  and  Parker  died. 

1694 

Ant  Arnault  and  Sam.  Puffendorf  diin). 
Pr.  Hutcheeop  and  Voltaire  born. 

1695 

Nicole  died. 

1698 

Baltbasar  Bedcerand  J.  Pordage  died. 

1699 

Fr.  Merc.  Tan  Helmont  died. 

1704 

J.  Locke  and  BosBuet  died. 

1705 

JosepliL 

J.  Ea^  died. 

1706 

Bayledied. 

1707 

SilT.  Regia  died. 

1708 

Tscbimhauaen  and  Jacquelot  died. 

1711 

Hume  born. 

1712 

Crusius  and  Boosaeau^bom. 

1713 

Charles  TI. 

Ant.  Earl  of  Sbaftesbuiy  died. 

1715 

• 

Malebranche  died.    CondUlac  and  Helretina 

bom. 
Geliert  bom. 

1716 

Leibnitz  died. 

1718 

M.  Aug.  FardeDa  died. 

1719 

P.  Poiret  and  Bieh.  Camberland  died. 

1720 

Bonnet  bom. 

1721 

Huet  died. 

1722 

Bonlainvillieradied. 
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German  Emperora. 

1723 

1724 

1727 

1728 

1729 

1731 

1783 

1735 

1736 

CharlefVII. 

1740 

Frederic  II,  Kinff 

of  Prussia. 

1742 

1748 

1744 

1746 

FrandsL 

1747 

1748 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1764 

1755 

175« 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1762 

1765 

Joseph  XL 

1766 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

Adam  Smith  bom. 

Wollaston  died,    Kant  bom. 

Newton  died. 

Chr.  ThomaaioB  and  Thttmmig  died. 

Sam.  Clarke,  Collins,  QoncUingi  and    Fiv 

Buddeas  died. 
And.  EUdiger  died«  i 

J.  Priestiey  bom.    Mandeville  died. 
W.  Berfaam  died. 
LeCleMdied. 


-Ganro  bom» 
Jaeobi  bom. 

Baptist  Yioo  and  Joachim  Lange  died* 
Hatner  bom. 

Fr.  Hntcheson  died. 

De  Cxouzaz  and  Borlamaqoi  died. 

Bilfinger  died. 

La  Mettrie  died. 

Hansefadied. 

Berkeley  and  Christ  Wolf  died. 

Montesqniea  died. 

David  Hartley  died    Qall  bom. 

Ch.  Reinhold  bom. 

Haapertuifl  died. 

Alex.  Baumgart^  died.    Fichte  bom. 

Hemu  Sam.  Beimams  died. 

Thomas  Abbt  and  Gottsched  died. 

Geliert  died. 

Winckler,  D'Aigens,  and  Formey  died, 

Helvetins  died. 

J.  TJlr.  Cramer  died.    Swedenborg  died. 

Qaefsaay  died. 

CmaiiisaBd  Walch  died.    Schelling  bom« 

Hume  died.     Spurzheim  bom. 

Meier  and  Lambert  died. 

Voltaire  and  Bo^saean  died. 

Sulzer  died. . 

Condillac  and  Battens  died. 

"Em^i  And  Les&ing  died. 

Henry  Home  and  Iselin  died. 

FAlemb^rtdioO» 
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GemuuiSmperani. 

1784 

DideMtdied« 

1785 

BtmneiiMr  and  Da  Mabl j  died. 

1786 

1788 

Haiunn  and  PUaBgieri  died.  1 

1789 

lution. 

1790 

Leopold  IL 

A.  SmUlu  F.  HematerhiiTB  and  Baaedoir  d. 
Rich.  Price,  Dariea,  and  NettelUadi  died. 

1791 

1798 

FftadilL 

Victor  Cooain  bonL 

1798 

BonneVHorita,  and  BeocariA  died« 

1796 

Th.Beiddied.     Jonfiioy  bcnu 

1798 

Qarvedied« 

1800 

SoLMaimondied. 

1801 

Heidennich  and  living  died. 

1802 

Engel  died. 

1808 

1804 

Kant,  Joe.  PrieatleT,  andSaintrlfavlia  d. 

1806 

1808 

BardiU  died. 

1809 

jr.  A.  Ebeibaid,  Steinbari,  snd  Tlioi.  FIi^b^ 
died« 

1812 

1818 

J.A.H.mrididied. 

1814 

Fichte  died. 

1815 

Meamerdied. 

1816 
1817 

. 

Ferguson  died. 
DeDalbeigdied. 

1818 

Platner  and  Campe  died. 

1819 

Jaoobi  and  Solger  died. 

1820 

Wyttenbach  and  Klein  died.     QaU  d. 

1821 

Feder  and  Bnhle  died. 

1822 

Eaehenmarer  died. 

1828 

Beinhold  and  Maaaa  died. 

1828 

D.  Stewart  and  Bonterwek  died« 

1829 

Frederic  Schl^L 

1881 

Hegel. 

1882 

Krause.    Schnlae.    Spnrzheim  died. 

1834 

Sdileiermacher. 

1887 

Ferdinand  IT« 

Fourier. 

1888 

1840 

Kmg. 

1641 

Herbert 

1842 

Degeiando. 

1848 

Vimcshu 

Fries.    Fr.  Baader« 

1850 
1851 

JoaophL 

Joufflt>jf^ 
Oerstedi 
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A  BAU«,  Peter,  349 

Abbt,Tboe.857 

AbeUurd,  Peter,  330 

Abicbt.J..H.413,464 

Abobekr,  339 

Abo  Said  Abul  dvBir,  338 

Acedemie«,  Ancient,  101—113 

New,  113— 148 

■  Platonic,  st  FlonDeab  3M 
Aehenwall,6otta.Sffi| 
Aehininua,  Alex.  360 

AcoDtiaa,  Jac.  3«i 
Adelung,!.  C.  10 
Adrastus,  159 
iBdetiat,  189 
AgidiuB  Colonna,  838, 340 
iBneasofOaM,190,190 
Anendemna,  $ee  Scfanlse,  lOS 
Aacbinei,  Socratie,  91 
AgatMx,  M.  894 
Agrieola,  Budolpb,  35i 
Agrippa  the  Sceptic,  165 

of  Netleeheim,  355»  360 

Akibha,  Rabbi,  173 

Alain  de  RysMil,  333 
Albert  the  Gnat,  388 
Alberti,  Valen.  395, 809, 888 
Albinos,  161, 314 
AUrinB,T.838 
Alcinous,  161 
AlcnuBon,  64 
Alcain,  307,314 
A]enibert,D',838,  883 
Alexander  Achillinns,  366 

' •  ofiEgB,l58 

. >  ofAphrodiaiaa^M 

■  ■  ofILaea,334 

*i  MC  Alexandriats 

Alexandrians,  $et  New  Flatoniit» 
Alexandriats,  364 
Alexinna,99 
Alkaidi,338 


Alfkrabi,338 

Algazel,339 

Alison,  877 

Alix,494 

Amafknins,  158 

Amalric,  or  Amaurie  da  Bene,  334 

Amelias,  187 

Ammonias,  198 

I    m    8accaa,  178 

of  Alexandria,  tha  Peripa 


tetio,  159, 178 
Anaxagoraa,  78 
Anaxarcbus  of  Abdera,  70 
AnaxUaus,  161 
Anaxlmander,  57 
Anaximenea,  58 
AncilWn  (the  elder),  33, 840 
—    F,  816, 459 
Andrste,  Antonius,  341 

Valent363 

Andala,811 
Andronicus,  158 
Aneponjmas,  G^.  116, 838 
Angelas  Politianas,  354 
Anniceris,  96 
Anselm  of  CanteibnrT,  317 

ofLaon,317 

Antiochus,  145 

Antipater  of  Sidon,  184, 145 

Antisthenes,  91, 93 

Antoninus»  M.  Aorel«  156 

Apollodorua,  183 

ApoTlonius  of  Tyana,  160 

Apono,  Pet  ab,  343 

Apnieius,  Luc.  163 

Arabians,  335.    Sects  of  Arabian  FLv 

loaophers,  337, 380 
Archefaus  of  Miletos,  80 
Arcesilans,  101^  148 
Archjtas  of  Tarentnm,  66 
Ante,  94 
Argens,  Marq.  D\888 
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Anynpoliif,  J.  Ü59 
AmteasofCroto,M 
Arirtff»,100 
AfistipiNU,91,94 

M«Crodiclao(iM,M 

Aristo  of  Ceti»,  13d 

of  Chios,  184 

Aristobalas  tho  Peripulttl«,  160 

AristoclM,  159 

Arifltode^lOl.    Wor1ct,lt!^,  fOO;  98S; 

369  ..         :r 

Aristotoliaiw,  sdioot  of  Aiittotle,  §ee 

Peripatetic» 
Aristoxeno»,  136 
Arcesilaii»,  101,  I4S 
AnuQld,  Ant.  309, 819, 834 
Arnobtu»,  196, 363 
Arnold  of  VUlä  Nova,  343 , 
Arrian,  156 
Aadeplade»,  193 
Asclepigenia,  193 
Aaclepiodotus,  193  . 
Aahbiimer,  Dr.  891 
AaBBTitfb,  or  ^acaHflt»,  331 
As»isi,  St  Francis  of,  970 
Ast,  Fred.  19, 47, 63,  lOl,  448 
Athenagora»,  198  - 
Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,  104' 
Atomistic  PhUosopbj,  46,-55, 78 

Epicur.  130,893 

Attic  Philoso(>h J,  85 
Attica»  T.  Pomponius,  158 

.  the  Platonist,  178 
Aubery,?.  395 
Aafidiu»  Bassu»,  153 
Augostin,  SU  196, 304 
Aagustious  Niphus^  365 
Averroes,  339 
Averroists,  304 
Avicenua,  338 
Axiothea,  111 
A»a»,493    . 


Basedow,  J.  Bern.  886, 890 
Basilide»  tiie  Epicurean,  183 

' the  Stoic,  1 66 

the  Gnostic,  174 


Basso,  Sebast.  117,  393 
Basstis,  Aiifidiiis,  153 
I  BallAix»  Ch.  33, 64,  79. 94, 139,  878 
Biuiifieisler,  Fr.  Chr.  348,  364 
Baumgarten,  Alex,  GotÜ.  356, 864 

• ^  Crusius,  150,319 

Baiur.  175.  314 
Bayer,  435 ' 

BKThfrFimerlS,  17,  304,  831,  886 
Beattie,  James,  838,  374 
Beausobre,  174, 385 
Beanmarchais,  878 
Beccaria,  M.  di,  497 
Beck,  Jac.  Sig.  413, 431,  493 
Becker,  304, 310, 311 
Bede,  the  VeoeMbl«,  307 
Beguelin«  846 
Benecke,  F.  Et,  488    ■ 
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